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Hat are the health rules your chil- 

dren should be taught? The schools 

of the country have come to con- 
sider this one of their most important 
problems. 

For they have found that this fact is 
nearly always true: the child who is under 
par physically cannot do himself justice in 
his school work. 

So authorities everywhere have combined 
forces to study the things that affect achild’s 
mental and physical growth. They have 
made experimental tests by the thousands 
which prove the need of teaching a few very 


— To Teachers 9 


To help you carry out the national 
< school program of education in health RB 
habits, write us for authoritative free 
teaching material. State grade and 
Raeeg of pupils. Address Dept. B-6. 
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simple but fundamental rules of health. 
The U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the great 
Universities—all authorities agree that one 
rule is of first importance in the school 
child’s diet. 

As a result of their emphasis on this rule, 
there is now displayed in more than 30,000 
school rooms this slogan: 


“*Every boy and girl needs 
a Hot cereal breakfast” 


Over and over again school tests have 
proved that the child who eats a hot cereal 
breakfast is best prepared physically and 
mentally to meet the drain of his morn- 
ing’s work. 

The child who does not have it is not 
prepared to make the necessary effort and 
often falls behind. 

Because schools have pointed out so 
plainly what a hot cereal breakfast means 
to children, mothers everywhere are giving 
enthusiastic co-operation. 

In thousands of homes every morning, 
children are getting the right start with a 
steaming bowl of good old Cream of Wheat! 

The reason why nutrition authorities 
recommend Cream of Wheat so highly for 
children is this: 

First, in Cream of 
Wheat is a wonderful 





Now Rule No. 1 
In 30,000 school rooms 


Are you helping your children 
follow it? 





store of that mental and physical energy 
which growing children above all need. 

Second, it contains none of the indigest- 
ible parts of the wheat. Hence it is so 
easily and quickly digested that its store 
of energy is released for the child's use 
during the morning school hours. 

This breakfast rule is so easy to keep and 
its results are so marked in better school 
work. Help your children to follow it to- 
morrow morning by giving them a good 
hot breakfast of Cream of Wheat. 

They will love its rich creaminess and 
profit by its energy in their work and play. 
If you haven't a box on hand, order one 
today from your grocer. 

Note: Write for our authoritative book- 
let, ““The Important Business of I'ceding 
Children.’’ With it we will send free a 
sample package. Address Cream of Wheat 
Company, Dept. B-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In Canada made by Creai of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. |.zlish ad- 


dress, Fassett & Johnso Ltd., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, Londo, E. C.1. 
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... in everything but name 


THE new Orthophonic Victrola is 
really mew from start to finish—not 
merely “improved” or “revised.” It is 
tadically new and different, just as 
though the Victrola had never 
existed! It is years ahead of all other 
reproducing instruments, including 
the old-type Victrola. 

New in principle. New in design. 
Most important of all, it is new in 
playing quality! The new Orthophonic 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victrola, through the scientific, Victor- 
controlled principle of “matched im- 
pedance,” reproduces tones that are 
neither too soft nor too loud, but full, 
round, mellow, zatural! 

So... revise all your notions of 
how reproduced music sounds. Go to 
your nearest Victor dealer's today. Go 
with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Be prepared to hear your favorite 
music, just as you would expect to 













hear it played or sung if the living 
artist stood before you. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola and 
the new Orthophonic Victor Records 
—Victor’s contribution to better music 
in the home. There are many beauti- 
ful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $300 to as low as $95. 
No winding when equipped with 
new, concealed, electric motor. Order 
now for Christmas delivery. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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UMMER folk flitting from io 
cottages in Maine often stop | 
in Boston to shop. | 
Here they find lovely scarves of 
homespun and cashmere. Here | 
on Boylston and Tremont 
Streets alone are more blouses |} 
than you would find in a day’s | 
shopping in another city—for | 
tailored wear is popular in Bos- | { 
ton. 
Characteristic of New Eng 
land thrift is the exquisite qual- | 
ity which will wear gracefully |, 
through one season into the 
next. Characteristic, too, is the | 
advice which the salespeople 
give you about caring for these 
fine garments— | 
“For safe cleansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh—use 
Ivory Soap,” is the recommen- 
dation of salespeople in Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is else- 
where—in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. This was recently 
discovered by a young woman 
when she questioned them about 
the safest way to cleanse ho- 
siery, sweaters and all kinds of — || 
feminine wearing apparel. 














In many cases, the salespeo- 
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ple had not been instructed to 

make official recommendations. But in their desire to be 
of genuine service and to give advice which their own ex- 
perience and that of their customers had proved to be sound, 
they recommended Ivory with absolute confidence. “Ivory,” 
they said, “is as harmless as pure water itself.” 


‘“Y ou would do well if you always laundered your sheer ho- 
siery in pure Ivory and lukewarmwater,” was said in one exclu- 
sive specialty shop. “Anything stronger than Ivory is likely 
to start the color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.” 


Cake 
IVORY 


99 */100% Pure 


It FLoats 
© 1926, P. & G. Co. 
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She asked ‘Boston, too < « x « 
and salespeople in smart shops said :“ There 
SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 


“For fine blouses, use Ivory 
Soap or Ivory Flakes. They are 
equally good—really, the best 
thing you can use for delicate 
colors.” (Department store. ) 

“© There is nothing better than 
Ivory. It is the purest soap you 
can find and it is safe for fine 
silks. It is the one soap I can use 
on my face—it never irritates my 
skin.” (Large department store. ) 


A conclusive test for a soap 
for delicate garments 
To choose a soap for fine gar- 
ments, ask yourself: ‘Would 
I use this soap on my face?” 
Ivory, of course, is so pure 
and mild that women have used 
it for generations for their com- 
plexionsand doctorsrecommend 
it for babies’ soft skin. So, in 
flake form or cake form, it is safe 
for any fabric or color that can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Rayon, the lustrous new 
fabric, so serviceable when dry, 
is, strangely enough, little more 
than half as strong when wet. 
So for rayon you need the gen- 
tlest possible cleanser—luke- 
warm suds of pure Ivory. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 


“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to pre- 
vent streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stock- 
ings wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and 
fluffy.” A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” gives tested suggestions on these and many other 
subjects. It is free. Send a postcard to Section 7-KF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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SsvaglN THE late February day 

“$A of Jahala Chandler’s birth, 
8] the streets of Ripley Bridge 

were heaped high with 
snow. The pedestrian on 
the north side of Main 
Street could not see above 
' the shoveled ramparts to 
inform ximself who walked upon the south 
side. ‘the great roller, passing up and down 
upon ‘ic road itself, had packed the snow 
Into a mass a yard in depth and hard as ice, 
and over this jingled cutters and bobs and 
an occasional sled load of logs, from runners of which issued 
frosty squeals. The sun shone with a brightness that hurt 
the eye, and from the scattered chimneys of the village 
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Smoke arose in vertical columns, unwavering, for the day 

Was still. The big thermometer on the hotel porch regis- 

pave fe re: degrees below zero. It was past the noon hour, for 
lala h 


‘ad chosen the morning for her arrival, and the train 
was due, 
C Promptly at five minutes before one o'clock Ripley 
: handler opened his kitchen door, walked past his woodpile 
0 the road and started to descend the hill. For twenty-odd 
— be had appeared at that exact minute to walk into the 
res ~ his mail, and something more cataclysmic than 
tai Irth of a daughter would have had to intervene to de- 
In him. He did not walk rapidly; neither heat nor cold 












Dance Magic 


Lhe Story of. Fahala 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


could change that gait of his, a stiff, dogged sort of progress 
during which he turned his head neither to right nor left, 
unless addressed. It was an inexorable sort of gait, an inflexi- 
ble gait, well suited to his ruddy, not unhandsome, blue-eyed, 
granite face. He had the look of a man of purpose and of 
will, possibly of high temper. Certainly he was not a man 
with whom one would be familiar or attempt jocularity. 
Any other man of the community, so newly become a 
father, would have shrunk from the ordeal of the post office. 
Standard jokes, used for generations upon such occasions, 
undertone ribaldry, demands for cigars with which to cele- 
brate the event would have greeted another man, but silence 
greeted Ripley Chandler. He walked through the crowd as if 
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AND THEN SHE DANCED. IT WAS AS SPONTANEOUS AS THE GUSHING OF WATER FROM A SPRING—AND AS BEAUTIFUL 


he did not see them, opened his lock box, 
pocketed his mail and started again for the 
door. His next stop would be the bank 
opposite, for he was a member of its finance 
committee. 

As he neared the door one more venture- 
some than the rest asked him the time-’ 
honored question: “‘Everythin’ go all right, 
Ripley?” 

He turned, impassive, unmoved by the oc- 
currence of paternity, and replied: ‘‘ Mother 
an’ child doin’ well.” 

“Boy or girl?” 

“Girl,” said Ripley, and moved on toward his destination. 

He had seen his daughter, this child born to him in his 
forty-eighth year, but he had not touched her. For a brief 
moment he had remained standing beside his wife’s bed, 
grim and impassive, uttering no tenderness, before he turned 
to leave the room. What passed in his mind none could say. 
If he was disappointed at the coming of a daughter rather 
than a son, his face betrayed no indication of it. 

His wife of two years had expected no caress. She was not 
the sort of woman to expect anything—a creature repressed 
from childhood, knowing more of labor than of pleasure, and 
taking for granted that she belonged in the house with her 
pots and pans, her broom and dust cloth. Her horizon was 
bounded by the front stoop and the back fence. She had 
been a spinster of thirty-five when Ripley Chandler married 
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her—to her surprise, but 
not to her consternation. 
There had been no court- 
ship. Ripley, for reasons 
carefully considered by 
himself, had determined 
to marry her. There had 
been no mention of affec- 
tion, nor did love-making 
follow her acceptance of 
him. Marriage meant 
little change for her—a 
different kitchen in which 
to bake and cook, re- 
moval to another house, 
a different man tosatisfy. 
And now Jahala. She 
was as passive as a chip 
floating in a brook. 


T CANNOT be said 

that Jahala was wel- 
come; it cannot be said 
that she was unwelcome. 
Ripley Chandler ac- 
cepted her as an occur- 
rence; his wife was 
doubtless mildly sur- 
prised that she had ac- 
complished such a thing 
as the birth of a child. | 

On Jahala’s second day | 
she was present at morn- | 
ing prayers or, as Ripley | 
phrased it, ‘‘the readin’ 
of the chapter.” From 
that hour onward for 
eighteen years she could 
count on her ten fingers 
the mornings on which 
she was not present at 

















Nov 
= In this atmosphere E 
stern repression, of a re. ns 
ligion which was al] Dun. ae? 
ishment and no reward to se 
she grew to the age of gy ve 
years. The threat of hell ae “ 
fire and brimstone haj i , 
caused her to lie in he i at 
little bed cold with the kite 
sweat of terror. Gog oe 
looked and acted like pas 
her father. He was he it e 
father magnified Many He 
times. Somewhere the ru 
child had got imagina : 
tion, and so, instead of 
plodding through her E 
world of inclement {or. She 
mule, she cowered—not to | 
always, for something was 
resides in all children an 
which brings them hap. unc 
piness, no matter what FF did 
their circumstances, but ‘ 
frequently. Almost daily she 
she cowered. 
pa. 
HEN happened the = 
dreadful thing, we 
something which affected he< 
and modified her life. It 
brought upon her, neve BR gta 
to be withdrawn, her liat 
father’s suspicion. From wit 
that day forth, in addi. do’ 
tion to repressing her as rio 
was his duty, he sue BR te 
pected her. He saw he FF 
as anincipient Jezebel. FF 
| It was June, and the as 
| grass was green in th [| 
| mowing beside the brook fF 


which meandered 
through their bit of 
ground before it de. 
bouched into the river. 
The sun was clement; 
tiny, colored, swift- 
| winged butterflies & 

already lighted upon | 
moist spots in the road, | 
and bees were upon their | 
search. A soft breeze | 
moved the timothy, and | 








the reading of the chap- 
ter. Ripley brought the 
Bible to his wife’s room 
and, seated near the win- enue e 





“‘NEVER AGAIN, SO LONG AS YOU STAY UNDER THIS ROOF, SHALL YOU MAKE A PUBLIC 


EXHIBITION OF YOURSELF’”’ 


| 
fluffy clouds cast huge, l 
moving shadows upon | 
the wooded mountain 
slopes. It was summer, 














dow, bowed his head and 

offered a supplication to 

a being whom he did not at all visualize, in which he besought 
divine guidance in the difficult task of rearing a daughter. 
It cannot be said that he prayed to God; he was unadc- 
quainted with any sort of god, as were most of his neighbors. 
He had never speculated upon the nature of Deity, upon 
whether the Supreme Being was a spirit or an intangible 
idea. He simply prayed. There was no target. The form 
of his religion dictated morning prayers and the reading of 
a chapter; therefore he prayed and read. 

The unobserving would have called him a religious man; 
he was not a religious man, but a man who went through the 
set forms of religious practice determinedly. For generations 
certain things were done, and Ripley continued to do them— 
not consciously to pay his admission to heaven, not to make 
himself safe from hell. 

The religion which has come down to many of those moun- 
tain folk from Plymouth Rock does not speculate so far as 
that; it is satisfied sternly and without uplift of spirit to 
observe forms. Theirs is the shell of a religion from which 
the tenant has departed. 


AVING finished his chapter, selected at random, he 

closed the Book and cleared his throat. ‘‘We’ll name 

her Jahala after my mother,” he said, expecting no discus- 
sion and no protest, and encountering none. 

Emily Chandler received the announcement passively. 
She drew the child closer to her breast instinctively. 

Ripley stood, and turned down the covers an inch or so 
and remained sternly observing his daughter’s wee face. 
““We’ve got to raise her a God-fearing woman,”’ he said. 

“She’s kind of cunnin’,” said Jahala’s mother faintly, 
something stirring mildly within her, some pale mother 
affection. 

“From the start,” said Ripley, disregarding this lapse into 
light-mindedness. He hesitated in speculation. ‘‘So,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘as we won’t have anythin’ croppin’ out in her 
like it did in your brother Absalom.” 





This was the first mention of Uncle Absalom to fall upon 
Jahala’s ears. At this stage it made no impression, but con- 
stant repetition, continued reiteration during the years to 
come, impressed upon her that Absalom was everything 
which an antique day implied in the term “‘ Antichrist.’”’ He 
was the horrible example, and few were the days when she 
was not exhorted ‘“‘not to come to a bad end, like your 
mother’s brother Absalom did.”’ 

As.a matter of fact, it was not known what end Absalom 
had come to, or indeed if he had ended at all and was not 
still extant. The last known of him was his surreptitious 
departure with a wandering minstrel show. That was a 
dozen years ago. He had been cursed with the blight of 
laughter, had Absalom Fox; a story-teller who made you 
hold aching ribs, a mimic, a joyous soul welcome in the circle 
which gathered in the blacksmith shop or other resorts of the 
undesirable element of the village, a black sheep whose offense 
was that he loved life. Satan had clutched him and set him 
behind footlights to make men and women merry. Jahala 
came to regard this as the ultimate enormity. 

As the slow years dropped one by one upon her head 
Jahala came to know that certain things were wicked. There 
was something inherently evil in a pack of cards, but a 
checker board was innocent. To walk in the sunshine was 
permissible, but to move the identical feet and limbs 
in time to the music of a violin was blasting to a thing 
inside her called a soul. She knew where her 
stomach was, but her soul had never been 


and Jahala played beside 
the lazy, dwindling 
brook. 

Something moved her, urged her. She knew a surge of 
happiness, of instinctive joy of life. Everything about her 
moved, the grass, the trees, the birds, the butterflies, and 
longing for motion seized upon her. She got to her feet and 
poised, unconsciously, without even baby affectation. She 
forgot that she was not alone in the world, for in that nook 
the world was invisible. And then she danced. A pixy, she 
swayed to and fro, arms aloft, head back, feet lifting to some 
cadence heard by her ears alone. Then she paused. It was 
not enough, not satisfactory. Something was wanting t0 
make her a part of the day, to induct her into the summer | 
which spread all about her. | 





GEE did not know why, never could explain why, eve | 
under her father’s terrible inquisition, but she sat down 
with childish deliberation and removed her left shoe, then het 
right shoe. Her stockings followed, so that her bare tos 
knew the delightful softness and coolness of the grass. Het 
little dress, her overabundant underclothing fell beside them 
and she stood beside that silvery water, fresh from mountall 
springs, an infant nymph, bursting with incomprehensible 
joy. And then she danced, danced the dance of worship! 
the sun god, to the god residing in the trees, to the goddes 
of the stream. It was as spontaneous as the gushing of wate! 
from a spring is spontaneous, as the song from the 
7 throat of a bird—and as beautiful, as innocent, # 
f bewitching. 
j Then a heavy hand thrust her to the ground, 4 








traced to its abiding place. She gathered a M harsh coat was twisted about her, and, terrified, she 
dimly at the age of five that certain acts or . felt herself snatched roughly into her father’s arm 


admissions were prone to afflict her soul, as J 


green apples afflicted the stomach. There 
were many things she dared not do, not be- 
cause she knew they were evil, but because 
she suspected them. If she knew she would 
enjoy doing them very much her suspicion 
deepened to certainty. 





and carried by his great strides across tht 
mowing and toward the house. She hung lim? 
in the crook of his arm. : 
He maintained a fearsome silence until the 
kitchen was reached, where he thrust he 
toward her mother. ‘Put somethin’ on het- 
quick,” said Ripley harshly. 
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Emily peered helplessly. “But what’s hap- 

ned? How came she so, Ripley?” 

“Get somethin’ on her, so she’s fit for a man “vi 
tosee. Then I’ll punish her.” 

“What’s the child done, Ripley?” 

“Don’t stand talkin’. She was naked and 
prancin’ down in the mowin’.” 

He remained standing grimly beside the 
kitchen stove, staring down at the scrubbed and 
scoured floor, prepared to punish, but not to un- 
derstand Jahala’s crime. He did not try to understand it; 
it existed in all its flagrancy, and that was sufficient for him. 
He was in a rage which fed itself upon ingrained masculine 
prudishness. And Jahala was six! 


MILY CHANDLER wrung her hands as she shooed her 

daughter upstairs to her little, sloping-roofed bedroom. 
She was frightened, and had neither admonition nor comfort 
to give in this emergency; she was not shocked as Ripley 
was shocked, because it was not in her to experience any 
emotion strongly. She was as incapable as her husband of 
understanding this conduct of her daughter and, because she 
did not understand it, knew it to be evil. 

“How come you to do it? However come you to do it?”’ 
she asked over and over tremulously. “‘You’ve upset your 
pa.”” Upsetting Ripley was, in her conception, as great a 
crime as nudity. “‘Do you s’pose anybody saw you?” This 
was a thought to neighbors and gossip, for she knew more 
about her townsfolk and their tongues than she did about 
heaven and its ordinances. 

Jahala was mute and terrified. She, too, did not under- 
stand. Once more she had collided with one of those pecu- 
liarities of fathers and mothers which had interfered before 
with the free swing and lift of her baby life. Maybe she had 
done something which would plunge her into that myste- 
rious, horrible fiery pit, of which she had been told. The 
terrors of childhood! The dread, stark, marrow-chilling 
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terrors of childhood! What grown man or 
woman who remembers them can plumb the 
depths of them! 

Her mother led her to the kitchen, where 
Ripley waited to do his duty. 

He took her little arm inexorably and snatched 
her to him. ‘I’m going to punish you,”’ he said, 
“‘for what’s in you has got to be got out. It’s 
your Uncle Absalom croppin’ up. Naked and 
prancin’!”’ 

He sat upon a kitchen chair and, despite her sudden 
screams of terror, laid her across his kneee and snatched up 
her tiny skirt. Then, with a supple old slipper he was ready 
to do his duty as a father. 

“‘She’s awful little,’’ said Emily tremulously. 

Ripley did not so much as glance at her before he laid on. 
It was not a performance of cruelty. He was not a brutal 
man, merely a hard, uncomprehending man, endeavoring to 
do right as rote and rule had instructed him in the right. 

At last he was done and the child, sobbing with great, 
choking sobs, clung to her mother’s skirts. 

“‘Fetch her into the parlor,’’ said Ripley. 

Into the parlor—with its drawn shades and walnut, hair- 
cloth furniture, with its wax wreath of flowers, its lambre- 
quins, its whatnot upon which stood a bottle of water from 
the Jordan, a polished bit of wood from the Mount of 
Olives, a conch shell and other like treasures, with its parlor 
organ, upon which Emily sometimes timidly played hymn 
tunes, and its great family Bible upon the marble-topped 
center table—the family went somberly. 

“‘Fetch her here,” ordered Ripley, his mind grappling with 
its problem and honestly, if harshly, seeking a solution. 

The child was led to his side. 
a strain in you Lay your hand on the Book.” 

The child did so, cowering in soul as well as in body. 
What was it all about? What dreadful thing was to 
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happen now? wi 


“‘Jahala,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s 


‘I’m goin’ to make you take an oath to God,” said Ripley, 
*‘and you know what comes to them that breaks oaths taken 
with their hand on the Book? An oath is sacred.” 

It was very solemn and terrifying; God was mixed up in 
it somehow; it had been lifted to a higher, more dreadful 
plane. 

“If you lay your hand on the Book and promise a thing,”’ 
said Ripley, ‘‘and then should ever break your promise, you 
go to hell.” 

Emily trembled and her hand tightened on Jahala’s shoul- 
der. Jahala shrank against her, but found slender comfort. 

“Lay on your hand.”’ 

Jahala obeyed. With less fear would she have placed her 
tiny palm upon the top of her mother’s cookstove. 

“Do you swear,’’ Ripley demanded, “‘that you won’t ever 
so long as you live do so again, and that you will hide your 
nakedness like a decent woman should? Do you swear you 
won’t eyer have traffic with lewdness and immorality?’’ He 
hesitated; words failed him, and he did not know what more 
to demand of her. “Do you so swear?’’ he demanded. 


AHALA stood mute and quivering. Her little hand upon 

the Book was burning as though in flames of fire; she 
lifted frightened eyes. 

“Say yes,”’ commanded Ripley. ‘‘Say it!” 

““Yes,’”’ whispered Jahala. 

Ripley frowned upon mother and child. “‘Send her to her 
room,” he ordered, ‘‘and keep her there. Until this fit wears 
off of her, she ain’t fit to be with folks.” 

Emily conducted her daughter again to 
that little bedroom and left her alone with 

her terror. There was no word of in- 
4 struction, no word of hope, no caress, 
for Emily feared it might be wrong to 


offer a caress at such a time. 
i 
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JAHALA BURST OPEN THE DOOR AND STOOD THERE POISED 



















































we L1I1S is the first in a series of articles which will 

iaa| consider Christian missionaries in Asia, in the 

| light of present-day conditions. What these mis- 

sionaries are doing, how they are doing it, and 
=] what they hope to do, will be set forth. 

Seven consecutive months of travel, thirty thousand 
miles of wandering in seventeen different countries, in the 
course of which I had more than three hundred interviews 
with those who know the truth about the foreign mission 
field—this is the background for what I have written. 

A poet—Witter Bynner—summed up his impression of 
the Far East: 


I went away a Western man, 

But am coming back in a caravan 
Slowly, slowly o’er the sands, 
Bringing wisdom in my hands. 


The writer takes to himself the first three lines 
of that quatrain. Being a reporter, however, and 
neither poet nor philosopher, he may not have re- 
turned full of wisdom, but he has brought a dozen 
notebooks filled with facts acquired from Christian 
and non-Christian sources. 

I went away with a complete outfit of the 
modern Western layman’s preconceived notions, 
prejudices and skepticism concerning missionaries. 
Several generations of such laymen have general- 
ized from hackneyed jokes and prejudiced attacks, 
based on misinformation or ignorance of the 
subject, and come to the conclusion that when 
the missionary is not an international nuisance he 
or she is a cipher so far as spreading Christianity 
is concerned. 

The missionaries themselves, absorbed in their 
work, are not conscious of false opinion or indif- 
ference concerning them at home, which is the atti- 
tude of all except a group of devoted church people 
with a lingering faith in old-fashioned evangelism. 
And evén this sympathetic home group, because 
of its very belief in old methods, has little apprecia- 
tion of the constructive work which liberal mission- 
aries are doing in the field today and of the new 
methods of approach which they have had to adopt 
for the presentation of Christianity to an awaken- 
ing and skeptical East. 


Our -AGsinformers 


EVOTED church-going Christians in the 

United States are almost as ignorant as the 
millions of nominal Christians who are approaching a one- 
hundred-per-cent indifference concerning their religion at 
home and who never knew anything about it abroad. There 
is seldom anything about the missionary in the secular press 
except when he is held responsible for an awkward diplo- 
matic incident. The religious press, with few exceptions, 
still adheres to the attitude that all the people of the world 
are divided into two groups—Christian and heathen. It 
will surprise many Y. M. C. A. members in America, no 
doubt, to know that an important part of the work being 
done by the Y. in India is translation and publication in 
English of the ancient sacred books of these so-called 
heathen. 


In the countries to which they are assigned, as well as at 
home, the missionaries are misunderstood and between two 
Eastern people who oppose Christianity accuse its 
representatives of being the agents and cat’s-paws of Euro- 
pean and American politics and trade sent out in the name 
of religion to pave the way for exploitation. But the Euro- 
pean and American politicians and business men in the East 
damn the same missionaries for interfering with trade and 
I do not 


fires. 


politics. Of course, both charges cannot be true. 
think that either of them is, except in rare, isolated cases. 
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One of the chief sources of misinformation 
and prejudice concerning the missionary is 
in the rapidly increasing number of American 

round-the-world tourists—the strangest, blindest group of 
human beings that ever went to sea. They do not travel, 
they do not even trot around the globe. They dance around 
it; they shuffle, cut and deal around it. Of course, in every 
boatload there are a few queer kill-joys who really want to 
see strange lands and peoples and have some intelligent 
advance information and sympathetic appreciation of what 
is instore for them. But they are not typical of the modern 
circumnavigators. 

To the general run the ship is a floating night club. It 
differs from the hotel dance floor only in that its daily mile- 
age across the meridians offers something new to make bets 
on to supplement the bridge game gambling, which is kept 
going to fill in the intervals when exhausted dancers and 
the players in the jazz orchestra have to take a rest. 
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The tourists go ashore only at the big coast towns dom- 
inated and Westernized by the foreigners, which are about as 
representative of the Asiatic countries as Wall Street and 
Broadway are of the Western prairies. But even at these 
ports they take the ship’s orchestra ashore with them to a 
European standardized hotel, so that shore leave will not 
interrupt the dancing. I ran into such a tourist group at 
Colombo on the island of Ceylon. They were swarming into 
the post office to mail cards picturing the wonders they did 
not have time to see because on the very afternoon and eve- 
ning of their arrival the musicians from their boat were to play 
for dancing at one of the hotels. The ship was to be in port 
only twenty-four hours. It was not an exceptional case, but 
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in accordance with the routine custom of the touring ships’ 
orchestras. 

At Calcutta I met another shipload. They filled the 
dancing space of one hotel and overflowed into another, 
The press agent carried by this group of tourists filled half a 
column of a Calcutta newspaper with names of the travelers, 
identifying each one selected by him as worthy of special 
mention as an American millionaire or near millionaire or 
close relative of a millionaire. 

The Indians laughed and charged as much for their curios 
and souvenirs as would be obtained for the same things on 
Fifth Avenue. 

It is almost exclusively through such tourists, the mis- 
sionaries and sewing machines that America is known in 
India. In China and Japan it is very different. America 
is better known in those countries than Europe, but one 
could live for years in British India and never realize the 
existence of the United States. In the course of two months 
there the only news item from America that I found in the 
English language newspapers was one about the detaining of 
an Englishwoman, the Countess Cathcart, at Ellis Island. 
The developments of that case were printed from day to day 
under conspicuous headlines, partly because the incident 
made the United States appear ridiculous and partly be- 
cause all Asia is keen about every phase of America’s policy 
of excluding foreigners. 


American News in the Orient 


N THE course of a seventeen-day voyage which I made 
from Port Said on a British ship filled with English busi- 
ness people bound for Madras and Calcutta there were only 
two items of American news posted on the vessel’s wireless 
bulletin, although the board was filled every day with many 
sheets of information from all other parts of the world. The 
first of these American items told of a shooting at a drunken 
dance in Brooklyn. It was the sort of brawl that would 
receive a paragraph of not more than five or six lines in a rep- 
utable New York newspaper. But out there in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean we got half a newspaper column of it. 
Even the names of the persons who were arrested were given. 
Why? The ship’s wireless operator could not tell me. He 
simply received it and stuck it up. He thought it might have 
been put on the air as a joke on American prohibition. The 
English passengers evidently thought so, 
too, for they made much of it as an enjoy- 
able topic of conversation. 

Aboard the same ship we learned by 
wireless that the fossil remains of a fish 
had been found in a rock in Vermont. 
That fact cheered us on our way across 
the Gulf of Aden, but to the finding of the 
fossil the wireless bulletin had to add this: 
“Vermont is the only state of the United 
States which has no seacoast.’”’ As I was 
the only non-British passenger aboard 
there was nobody who could share my en- 
joyment of that geographical statement. 
I could not explain it and get from some 
fellow passenger a sympathetic under- 
standing of the great magnitude of my own land because 
nobody on that ship loved me. I went aboard Christmas 
Day in Egypt. My forty-one fellow English passengers had 
embarked at London, and so had been aboard two weeks 
before I joined the company. The fancy-dress ball com- 
mittee, the deck games committee had been appointed. The 
tournaments were all under way. All the stunts had been 
assigned for the Christmas Night dinner and festivities in the 
Suez Canal. No outsider really had any right to board that 
boat on Christmas morning at Port Said, certainly not an 
American outsider. 

I killed what little chance I may have had for any social 
recognition soon after going aboard when a languidly 
curious Englishman in shorts, who had been jumping skip 
rope on the cargo deck to keep in 
condition, asked me why I was going 
out to India. An innocent abroad, 
I told him that I was interested in 
missionaries. The results could not 
have been worse if I had told him 
that I was a missionary myself. I 
was aleper. The news spread; it flew 
in shorts from the skip rope arena to 
the smoke room. I did everything 
I could to avert the doom of punish- 
ment by silence in the blazing heat 
of the Red Sea and to win a kindly 
word. I wore a sun helmet after 
sundown. I ostentatiously ordered 
a gin and bitters with little pearl 
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onions in it instead of a cocktail with an olive. I arranged 
my deck chair with the arms sticking out to block the passage 
of the promenade just like the chairs of the English mer- 
chants of Calcutta. I pored over the pages of the British 
Peeraye in the smoking room, hoping there might be a knight 
aboard and that I would attract his favorable attention. If 
that voyage had lasted two days more I would have jumped 
rope, regardless of age. As it was, nothing that I could do 
got m« anywhere. 

On the evening of the third day I was spoken to. A man 
of Madras came up to me where I was standing by the rail. 
“Mr. American,’”’ he began ina sort of vocal explosion—“‘ Mr. 
American, I want to say to you that your country has 
played the part of a hog.” I waited. He continued: “‘ You 
Americans have played the hog in this debt settlement 
business. If it is any satisfaction to you I admit that my 
country has played the part of a jackass in agreeing to pay. 
Good evening.’’ He walked away with the air of a man who 
had performed the job of a delegated spokesman in telling 
me how he and all the other passengers felt about it. 

A day or two later the ship put in at Aden for five or six 
hours and all hands went ashore. I was roaming about in a 
remote part of an Arabian village when I met an English 
fellow passenger accompanied by his wife. She walked on 
and waited. He stopped and spoke. ‘‘Mr. American,’’ he 
said, “‘I am in an embarrassing fix. I came ashore without 
any money and my wife thinks she may want to buy some 
souvenirs here. Can you lend me a couple of pounds until 
we get aboard?”’’ I could and did. He settled a few hours 
later on the ship. I charged no interest. Every day after 
that when we happened to meet on deck he bowed. On the 
last day, under the pleasurable excitement of sighting the 
land of Ceylon, he said “‘Good morning.” 

That is a digression from the round-the-world tourist to 
another type of east-bound voyagers who also despise the 
missionaries. What I had started to say was that these tour- 
ists pick up in the hotels and cafés of such cities as Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Bombay the gossip and slander of the West- 
erners domiciled in those towns, concerning missionaries. It 
is added to the general stock of routine conversational topics 
aboard ship and, without any first-hand knowledge what- 
ever, develops into what the travelers bring back to America 
as their own adverse opinion of the missionary movement. 
It is taken seriously at home because the critics “have 
actually been in the East and know all about it.” 


A Long ‘fourney Among Misstonartes 


Y ASSIGNMENT to visit the missionary fields in the 
various countries of Asia was based in a general way 
on an assumption that we were not getting in the United 
States the right slant on the situation from the casual 
and generally cynical comments of travelers nor from 
the daily or denominational publications. More specifi- 
cally, the work was to ascertain if the recent home rule 
agitation in India and the nationalist movement 
in China had produced new problems and dif- 
ficulties for the missionaries. 
To get such information I traveled thirty 
thousand miles, counting the journey out by 
way of the Missionary Exposition at Rome and 
the passage home across the Pacific. I inter- 
viewed about three hundred men and women. 
The inquiry covered Egypt, India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, China, Japan - 
and Korea. 
i-vypt was not really in the geographical zone 


of t he assignment, but a five-day wait there fora 
ship offered an excellent opportunity to get some 
advance information on the prac- 


tically impossible task which 
Cliristians have in their effort to 
Wi converts from Mohammedan- 
isi. Adherents of any one of the 
Other great historical religions of 
the ast are much less immune to 
the persuasion of the missionaries. 
\ll told, I traveled on seventeen 
ships, counting river boats in China 
and various small cargo vessels 
touching at Asiatic ports not on the routes of the big 
liners. On an eight-day voyage from Bangkok to 
Hongke mg I was the only passenger aboard a British coast- 
Wise ship loaded with rice and rosewood of Siam. The captain 
told me that. I was the first passenger he had carried for seven 
months because of the anti-British boycott in the South 
China ports. On several of my boats there 
were not more than three or four passen- 
gers and generally my fellow travelers 
were missionaries, so there was ample 
opportunity for long, leisurely conversa- 
tions on deck, much more productive of 
useful material than the ordinary inter- 
view in the course of a man’s daily routine 
work. The ideal combination, which hap- 
pened once on a four-day run from Singa- 
pore to Siam, was having a missionary 
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and an anti-missionary Christian aboard, 
with nobody but the captain of the ship 
and myself to hear their extended argu- 
ments for and against the effort to Christianize the world. 

For land travel there were the railroad trains of India, the 
filthiest things in the East that a foreigner has to use, and the 
trains of Japan, which are as clean, comfortable and well 
served as the best in the United States. There was al- 
most no railroad transportation in China except for bandits 
and the various armies involved in guerrilla warfare. Plus 
the trains, the work of hunting up missionary stations in 
all countries involved the use of everything 
on wheels, from taxis to bullock carts and rick- 
shas, with an occasional journey in a coolie- 
borne chair where there was no surface on which 
wheels could run. It was by means ofa bullock « 
cart that I got to Mahatma Gandhi’s home ~ 
near Ahmedabad, but the man, flat on his cot, 
was then so weak and 
ill after a recent fast, and 
with a touch of fever, 
that I kept all my ques- 
tions to myself and had 
no interview. However, 
just to see that man for 
ten minutes and to get a 
touch of the hospitality 
and friendliness in that emaciated 
face was in itself worth a journey 
to India. He told me, what he had 
often said before, that he would not 
become a Christian, but that the 
Sermon on the Mount was one of 
the great sources of his faith and 
inspiration. Several months later, 
in Hunan Province, China, I called 
upon another great spiritual leader 
who was seriously ill, the Rev. G. G. 
Warren, who has been working 
among the Chinese for forty years. 
I told him that he was the second 
man whom I had found in a sick bed. 
He asked who the other had been, 
and when I told him that it was 
Gandhi the old man’s eyes filled with 
tears. After a moment’s hesitation 

he said, ‘I am happy to have my name coupled 

\ with Gandhi’s, even if itis only in the notebook of 

a correspondent.”” Warren is a Wesleyan Metho- 

dist. The incident shows what ail the really great 
Christian leaders in the East think of this Indian leader, who 
accepts Christ, but adheres to his own faith. 

The method for getting material concerning missionary 
work and for writing the articles was, of necessity, geograph- 
ical—first one country and then another. In some regions 
the Catholics have the field to themselves, in others the 
Protestants, and, among the latter, the various denomina- 
tions have taken to themselves different localities in which 
one or another of them predominates. But there would be 
no point in dividing up a review of the whole undertaking on 
denominational lines. Except, perhaps, for convenience in 
administration and for purposes of financing, these demarca- 
tions are one of the bad features of the whole Christian enter- 
prise. Sectarian hairsplitting on matters of belief and forms 
of worship is more pernicious in the East than at home. 








It bewilders the Asiatics, but it is some- 


i thing that the modern missionaries are 


struggling to remedy. 

So among the three hundred persons whom I interviewed 
there were representatives of nearly all the Protestant de- 
nominations, many Catholics, the Salvation Army, ad- 
herents of Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, the followers of 
Mohammed and of Confucius, a few Parsis and Sikhs, and an 
occasional animist, whose only notion of religion and worship 
is saying some incantation over a lucky stone or twig of a 
tree and depending on it to keep the evil demons away 
from him. It is far easier to make a Christian, 
at least a nominal Christian, out of such an 
animist than to convert an educated Hindu or 
Buddhist. Except in Japan, where the mission- 
ary work from the beginning has been among 
the educated and comparatively well-to-do peo- 
ple, fully ninety per cent of all the Christian con- 
verts in Asia have been won from the illiterate 
and depressed classes. On that point there is 
much to justify the missionaries, and their en- 
emies admit it. It is this: That almost invari- 
ably these Christians are less depressed and 
more literate after conversion than before. 

There is a marked difference between the 
non-Christian and the anti-Christian. By non- 
Christian I mean an adherent of some other faith 
whose own belief does not make him antagonistic to the re- 
ligion of the West. On the contrary, in the course of many 
interviews with followers of the other religions I found that 
the more devout and sincere a man was as a Buddhist, Hindu 
or other religionist, the more sympathetic he was with Chris- 
tianity and the more hospitable to the Christian missionaries. 
It is by the rapidly increasing friendly relations between such 
men and the intelligent Christian missionaries that an ap- 
proach is being made possible which, centuries hence, may lead 
to the longed-for world religion. At the present moment the 
people of the East admit that Christianity is more in harmony 
than the other beliefs with their new and growing aspiration 
to develop as individual human beings rather than to lose 
themselves in the mass. On their side the missionaries admit 
that Christianity, especially in its home countries, must take 
to itself something of the Asiatics’ serenity and interest in 
spiritual things. All missionaries whom I saw told me that, 
regardless of their denominations and of their stand on the 
issue of modernism and fundamentalism. These admissions 
from both the Christian and non-Christian groups may in- 
dicate the lines along which the religions of the world will 
pull gradually toward each other. 


That Question of (hristian Practice 


S FOR anti-Christians— individuals or organized groupsac- 
tively interested in attacking the religion—I found very 
few of them among people who count for anything in their own 
countries. There are, of course, all through the East political 
and intellectual leaders who are opposed to the missionaries 
because they associate them with old invasions and present 
domination by Western governments and commercial in- 
terests. But they do not attack Christianity on religious 
grounds. On the contrary, their criticism is that the pro- 
fessed Christian nations are not Christian in practice. 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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THEY HAD DONE THEIR BEST FOR LEILA. BUT IT HURT 

































































FE} WONDER,” said Mrs. Blount 
y| reproachfully, “that you can 
rai feel satisfied, Julia.” 

6 “No, ma’am,”’ said Julia, 
Wi respectful but unmoved. To 
teva) be frank, she was not satisfied 
bE with anything this morning— 
certainly not with Mrs. Blount. 

“The rungs of those chairs,’”’ Mrs. Blount 
continued— “‘ what would the doctor’s patients 
think, Julia?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Julia. 

For a moment they were both silent, standing side by side, 
looking at the discreditable chairs. Eight of them there 
were, all drawn up against the wall, and a sofa too. 

“That sofa’s quite worn out,” thought Mrs. Blount. ‘It 
could go up in the attic, and I could get three chairs down, 
instead. It’s really not very nice.” 

The room altogether was not very nice, especially when 
she thought of how long people had to wait in it, and how 
unhappy and anxious some of them were. Outside, it was a 
June morning, with a bright sky and a fresh wind. The 
lawn mower was clattering across the grass; Prince was bark- 
ing; cheerful, everyday life was going forward. And all that 
was shut out of the waiting room. The window was open, 
but no sun came in; it was dull and dingy and sad. 

A curious discontent came over Mrs. Blount. The room 
was just as it had been for a long time, yet today it seemed 
to her intolerable. 

“Julia!” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Julia. Her life was at the mercy of 
Mrs. Blount’s decisions; she knew that something unusual 
was coming, and she resented it, yet submitted. Very young 
Julia was, and pretty; spirited too. And as she glanced at 
Mrs. Blount, stout, gray-haired, and preoccupied with such 
things as chairs, Julia was conscious of her own overwhelm- 
ing advantages. She felt all alive this morning to her very 
finger tips; she felt pert and lively as that robin on the lawn. 
It wasn’t fair that she had to be shut up, to dust chairs! 








“T THINK,” said Mrs. Blount slowly, ‘‘ you were going to 

do the library this morning, weren’t you? Well, we’ll 
leave that till later and do the waiting room instead. I’ll get 
Brady to take this sofa upstairs, and we’ll see—I want to 
look at what we have up there.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Julia. 

Obediently she followed Mrs. Blount into the hall and, out 
there, gave a glance at her image in the hatstand mirror. A 
pretty Julia she saw. And Brady would see her too.. She 
went up the stairs slowly, because Mrs. Blount went slowly 
ahead of her; all the bedroom doors stood open, all the rooms 
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were neat and airy and bright, with the summer wind 
ruffling curtains and bureau scarfs. Then on, up to the 
third floor, where nobody ever went. 

The windows were closed here, and it was hot under the 
roof, and it seemed, somehow, very remote and still, and shut 
away from the rest of the house. Mrs. Blount opened the 
door of the attic, and looked in; it was dusky and stuffy in 
there, and the sight of all those trunks, those boxes, those 
broken things that never would be mended, discouraged. It 
was all very neat—and so futile. She closed the door again. 

“No,” she said. “I think ——” 

Her thinking took a long, long time. She stood there in 
the hall, staring before her, frowning a little, and Julia 
waited, resigned and indifferent. 

Then Mrs. Blount opened a door which Julia had never 
before seen opened. Inside was a little room, all filled with 
the sunshine, hot and dusty, but very cheerful; it was com- 
pletely furnished, and it looked as if someone had just gone 
out of it. There was a big armchair drawn up to the table, 
and books lying about, and a divan at one side, with bright- 
colored cushions on it; there were pictures on the walls, 
some of them funny; they made Julia smile. 

Yes, it was exactly as if someone had just stepped out of 
this room and would come back in a moment. It was queer 
to think that this room had been here all the time, and she 
had never known about it. 

Mrs. Blount had gone in; she walked over to the armchair 
and laid her hand on the back of it; she stood there, patting 
it absently, and on her face there was a look that caused 
Julia a sudden stab of pity. It was not a sad look; indeed, 
she was smiling, but it was the strangest little smile. Julia 
felt very sorry for Mrs. Blount. She really did like her, ever 
so much. 

“*Julia,’”’ said Mrs. Blount, “while we’re here, we’ll do this 
room.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Julia, wondering. 

“‘The divan is very heavy. I’ll send Brady up to move it, 
so that you can sweep.” 

“‘T’ll run down and tell him, ma’am.” 





“No, thank you, Julia; I’m going anyhow.” 

So she went, with a quicker, lighter step than 
was usual to her. And Julia went into the 
little room. 

““Must o’ belonged to her son,”’ she thought, 
“the one that was killed in the War. That 
was a long time ago—eight years, I guess—a 
terrible long time.” 

She looked down at the table, at the books, 
all covered with dust, at two pipes that lay 
there, and a glass tray with a jumble of odds 
and ends on it. 

‘“‘He must o’ bin nice,’’ she thought. 

She could not have told why she thought that, but the 
conviction of it grew upon her. He must have been nice. 
The room seemed bright with the laughter, careless and 
friendly, of someone very kind, very happy. 

“‘Uster sit here,” she mused. ‘“‘ Right here.” 

She thought that when he had sat there, perhaps all the 
house had been different. Perhaps people used to be coming 
up and down the stairs 

She heard a step ascending now; it was Brady. But she 
did not go out to meet him. Generally, it was an adventure 
for her and Brady to meet in the house; they would ex- 
change glances, and a quick, secret smile, and sometimes a 
kiss. But today was different. 





| peices appeared in the doorway, debonair and neat as 
usual in his chauffeur’s uniform. ‘Hello, Julia!” he said, 
and came toward her. 

She frowned a little. “‘Lissen, Andy!” she said. ‘‘ Was it 
him uster be here—the one that was killed in the War?’ 

“Yep,” said Brady. “Chris, his name was.”’ The grin 
had gone from his face, and he came no farther. “Yep,” he 
said again, ‘‘this was his room. I haven’t bin up here since— 
he went. Las’ time I come was one day when I cut my hand, 
an’ he tied it up. He was goin’ to be a doctor, too, on’y he 
got killed.’ 

“Was he nice?’”’ asked Julia. 

Brady did not answer. Queer, he thought, to see this room 
empty. In the old days, when you got to the top of the 
stairs you could see Mr. Chris’ head, when he was sitting 
at the table, and smell the sweet tobacco from his favorite 
pipe. And he always shouted at you ‘‘ Who goes there?” oF 
something funny—to make you laugh. Queer, how you re 
membered—even the box of gingersnaps he used to have on 
the table. 

“Was he nice?”’ asked Julia again. 

“Yep,” said Brady shortly. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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The Unknown: By E.0. Laughlin 


DO not understand . . . | Painting by PRUETT CarRTER And once my sweetheart came. 


They bring so many, many flowers to * She did not—nay, of course she could not— 
me— The low-voiced men, who speak know, 
Rainbows of roses, wreaths from every land; Of me quite fondly, call me The Unknown: But thought of me, and crooned to me the 
And hosts of solemn strangers come to see But now and then at dusk, Madonna-meek, name 
My tomb here on these quiet, wooded Bent, mournful mothers come to me alone She called me by—how many years ago? 
heights. And whisper down— the flowers and anes through— A very precious name. Her eyes were wet, 
My tomb here seems to be Such names as “Jim” and “John” . Yet glowing, flaming so . 
One of the sights. I wish they knew. She won't forget! 
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““I LOATHE BE- 
ING INDEPEND- 
Bae. mur IT 
WILL BE NICE 
NOT HAVING 
Fo WORRY 
ABOUT ExXx- 
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=] HE onslaught began this time with two 
™| picture post cards—one of a sea front 
at a place none of them had ever heard 
SM keee! of, the other of a guileless-looking cat 
#3) with round blue eyes and a ribbon 
bow. Mary’s heart sank when she saw Tom 
take them out of the post bag. 

“H’m,” said Tom. “ What’s all this about?” 

He turned them over. On the other side of 
them was written in a large, awkward-looking 
script: “‘From your loving Jansy.”’ 

““What’s your sister sending me this rubbish for?’’ queried 
Tom. He was a country gentleman who called a spade a 
spade. 

A little worried wrinkle came on Mary’s forehead. She 
was the eldest of a family from which she had suffered much, 
and there were moments when the sight of any of their hand- 
writing gave her rather a jar. She gave the post cards back 
to Tom without comment, and tried to think of something 
else, tried to pretend that she thought Jansy might have sent 
them out of sheer good-heartedness. But the day was 
spoiled for her. She went about wondering just what it was 
Jansy was preparing the way for now. 

A book came for Tom the following morning. It was in- 
scribed: ‘‘From your loving Jansy.” 

“Hang it!” said Tom. ‘‘What’s wrong with the girl? 
Does she think it’s my birthday? You ought to speak to her, 
Mary. She’s too old to write this sort of thing.” He testily 
indicated Jansy’s ‘‘loving.” 

*‘ All very charming for a girl of fourteen or so. But when 
it comes to—what is she?—twenty-two! Well, it’s just 
beastly silly, that’s all. Tell her not to chuck her love about 
so freely, or she won’t have any left for the man who 
wants it.” 





ARY sat with a little wrinkle on her brow. She knew 

she could never make Tom understand. This sort of 
thing was what their mother had called “being tactful.” It 
meant that presently Jansy was going to want something. 
Tom was a plain country gentleman. He had not been 
brought up to that sort of tact. It simply made him sick. 
Mary knew, after the book arrived, that it was only a 
matter of time till the letter came. They had been taught as 
children to work up to things like that. ‘‘Finessing,”’ Mary 


Fler Little Sister 


By DoroTHy BLack 
IMustrated by Paul Gill 


remembered her mother had sometimes called it. 
try and finesse daddy to get me a new hat.’’) 

The letter, distressingly fat, lay by Tom’s plate the follow- 
ing morning. If only Jansy would write to her, and not to 
Tom! But Jansy, she knew, had been brought from earliest 
childhood to realize there is little to be gained by being tact- 
ful with another woman. She didn’t even try. 

Over the coffeepot, Mary caught a glimpse of the begin- 
ning of the letter: 


My dearest Tom: I must write to you, for I am so unhappy. 


(“I must 


She felt it was too bad of Jansy. For it was barely three 
months since the last upset. What could be the matter this 
time? 

The fire crackled comfortably. It was the only sound to be 
heard, save that of Tom occasionally breathing rather hard 
over Jansy’s letter. Out of the window, Mary saw the wide 
smooth lawn and the herbaceous border, just beginning to 
be delicately green. She saw, beyond, the silver of the 
river, where Tom angled so long and so patiently for salmon, 
and beyond that, the moor that belonged to Tom, on which 
he sometimes graciously permitted his neighbors and his 
friends to shoot grouse. She had a little vision 
of Tom’s friends—all well-groomed, prosperous, 
worthy men, warranted never to do or say any- 
thing surprising. They all drank moderately 
after dinner, voted Conservative, and had at 
some time or other done the tenth hole in one, 
and erected a little cenotaph to the occasion in 
their minds, upon passing which they never failed 
mentally to raise their hats. 

All so solid, and so worthy, and so secure. It 
astonished Mary still, when she thought about 








it, that Tom had married her. Her family was 
so different, so trying, so unreliable, so quite un- 
like the ideal family in a book. Her father was 
always on the verge of making a fortune out of 
some wild and utterly unlikely scheme in which 
he believed with passion that brought tears to 
the eyes—she forgot now how many times he had 
gone bankrupt. That was the merest bagatelle 
amongst his ill fortunes. Her mother always had 
pleased herself, and always would, but always 
from the very highest motives—managing to 
make the thing she meant to do, the only one possible. She 
had brought this finessing of fate to a fine art. Now she 
had to go to the Riviera to see a sick sister. It was nothing 
less than her duty, but it coincided strangely with the season. 
Now she simply had to visit a brother, who suddenly pined 
for her in Paris, most conveniently with the advent of the 
new spring fashions. As she would write to Mary: 

Such lovely shops! And poor me without a penny. but dol 
complain? No, no. I look the other way. All the same, if yor 


ever feel like sending me a little something to go a bust with, 0 
girl, don’t deprive yourself of the pleasure. I shan’t mind! 


Sometimes she would add in a postscript: 


Soon I really must go home and look after poor old caddy. 


HE never did. She never had. She never would. She 

had been just going to, for the last eleven years, but 
something always turned up handily. She even pretended 
to be angry about it: 


So disgusting that I should have to rush off to Monte just 
now, when I wanted so much to go and look after poor ol 
daddy for a bit. But Aunt May is sick and will not be content 

till she sees me, and I have long ago given up tty- 
ing to please myself. 


It had been like that ever since Mary could 
remember. She had been cook, and housekeeper, 
and washerwoman in the little house in Streat- 
ham. She had brought Jansy up as best she 
could between whiles, in the ever-widening gaPS 
of their mother’s absences. Jansy had been such 
a darling when she was little. She was eight 
years younger than Mary, only eleven when Tom 
came so romantically and married Mary, as true 
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knights do, in spite of her shabby clothes and her toil-worn 
little fingers and her family. Mary had had a wild hope that 
Tom would let Jansy come and live with them after they 
were married. 

But Tom had said to himself, as he regarded his accumu- 
lation of in-laws at the wedding: “After all, I need not see 
much of them.” He wasa plain country gentleman, not ac- 
customed to finessing, and he said as much to Mary at the 
earliest opportunity: “I married you, my dear—not your 

mily.”’ 

7 They had their first quarrel about it. Mary was full of the 
most noble ideas. But Tom had experience. 

“T’l| send Jansy to a decent school, and afterward have 
her taught a trade—shorthand and typewriting. She’s got to 
be self-supporting. Otherwise she’ll simply come and plant 
herself on us. I’ve seen that sort of thing done before.” 

He got her a place in the office of one of his wealthy friends 
in London. “She’s fixed up all right for life,” said Tom, 
rubbing his hands. 

He reckoned without Jansy. She wrote a rude but humor- 
ous verse about the wealthy friend, and pinned it onto his 
back. The office collapsed in delicious terror mingled with 
giggles. ‘‘ Your sister-in-law,’’ wrote Hamish MacGregor, 
“shows distinct traits of genius, my dear Tom. But not for 
office work. She left me this morning.” 


HEREAFTER followed the longest three weeks that 

Mary could remember—Jansy staying with them, con- 
vinced that she was being so tactful with Tom that he would 
let her stay on with them indefinitely; Jansy cajoling Tom 
and being playful with him. She borrowed his books and did 
not put them back in the same place on the shelf; she inad- 
vertently spilt a pot of ink over his smoking-room carpet — 
Persian; she took his private pencils away. The whole house 
became scattered with 
alien substances—penny 
novelettes, oldenvelopes, 
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stretched ahead, with Jansy once married. Needless to say, 
Harold Smithson never did. Something had certainly hap- 
pened in his office, judging by the length of Jansy’s epistle. 
Quite obviously nothing nice. 

Tom, with an exclamation of impatience, threw it over the 
table to her. “‘ You must write her, Mary. It’s your business, 
not mine. All this tripe—just read it! She can’t bear this, 
she won’t stand that. Wants to leave Smithson and come 
here for the summer. Says the doctors advise country life. 
She’s too old to go on like this. She makes me cross.” 


Mary wrote to Jansy: 


Do try and settle down, dear. i 
good pay; and even if you don’t like it, you ought to stick to it. 


Jansy wrote back: 


I like the way you write, preaching at me from the lap of 
luxury. How can you be so heartless to your poor Jansy, and me 
here working my very soul out against the doctor’s orders? I 
can never tell you how sick I am of In re the Case of, and all the 
other awful stodge we wade through here. 

I cannot eat or sleep. The doctor says my heart is weak— 


probably from overwork. 


Mary knew the signs well enough. It was the convenient 
family tendency to try and make the course desired appear 


quite inevitable. 


You’ve got a good billet and 





I] 





Tom snorted, and said she need not worry. There was 
nothing wrong with Jansy’s heart, and certainly no danger of 
strain through overwork. “I hear from Smithson occasion- 
ally,” said Tom darkly. 

Then Mary got a letter from her mother in Paris: 


Poor little Jansy writes that her lungs are affected, and the 
doctor beseeches her to live out of town. I really do not think 
she is strong enough for office work. If only she could be a gar- 
dener, or something, on a country estate. Can’t you prevail 
upon Tom to give her a start? Then you could keep an eye on 
her for me. I had hoped to be back in England, looking after her 
myself, long before this. But, as usual 





HEY were trying to finesse Mary intoit. She knew all 

the ropes. She had seen it done so often before. If it 
hadn’t been for Tom, she would probably have succumbed. 
Tom was adamant. 

“T’m not going to have her here, and that’s the end of it. 
I married you, not your entire family. I’ve done all I’m 
going to for the girl.” 

Jansy wrote again: 

Here I am in bed, and this time it’s my ankle. The doctor 
thinks it probably a sprain. Anyway I cannot put it to the 
ground. The doctor seems to think I am delicate, and recom- 
mends a country life. I am afraid old Spiffkins is getting rather 
ratty at all my absences, but what can I do? I cannot go against 
the doctor’s orders—now can I? 

By the way, dearie, if you have a hat and dress suitable for a 
young girl in early summer, which it would give you pleasure to 
present to me, don’t deprive yourself! 


That came toward the end of May. Then two more pic- 
ture post cards to Tom from his loving Jansy. Then a short 
lull in the activities, and then a ring at the bell on a very wet 
afternoon, one of the wettest afternoons of a wet spring, with 
driving rain and mist that blotted out the moors and made a 
lake of the lawn and rivers of the paths. 

In bounced Jansy, 
soaked to theskin. “‘Isn’t 





this a s’prise, dears? Oh, 





remarkable pieces of 
needlework, stockings in 


how glad I am to see you 
all!” 








need of darning—by- 
products of Jansy, who 
was convinced she was 
being a success. 

“T married for peace 
and quiet,’ said Tom, 
“not this sort of thing.”’ 

He would tell Mary 
quite plainly what he 
thought of Jansy. It 
wasn’t at all what Jansy 
thought he thought. 

At last Tom got her 
another job, in Harold 
Smithson’sEstateOffices, 
in North London. She 
departedin tears. Kissed 
Tom with much effusion, 
and left him looking after 
her balefully, straighten- 
ing his tie. 

“Thank you so much 
for being so good to me,” 
wailed Jansy. “I have 
loved being here.” 
“TIKE a schoolboy go- 

ing back to school,”’ 
said Tom, disgusted. 
“And she’s twenty-two. 
It’s idiotic the way she 
carries on, Mary. Why 


can’t you speak to her? 
Anyway, this, I hope, 
will be the last time. 


Your title sister will be 
quite iikable when she is 
thirty, but at the mo- 
ment I find her a— 
ahem —nuisance.” 

That was only three 
montlis ago, and here was 
another letter from Jansy 
already. Here they were, 
threatened with the 
Whole business over 
again. Oh, Mary knew 
well enough! 

Mary had dreamed 
such dreams and prayed 
Such prayers, Perhaps 
Jansy would be such a 
success that Harold 
Smithson, who was not 
too middle-aged and of 








She would have hugged 
Tom, wet as she was, if 
he had not hastily put a 
chesterfield between 
them. “You’ve lost your 
job, Isuppose,” said Tom 
grimly. 

“Yes. And walked all 
the way from Calfolden. 
Fifteen miles at the very 
least, and mostly through 
a running torrent, but 
many waters cannot 
quench love, dears. I 
haven’t told you the 
cream of the situation 
yet.” 

Mary waited for it, 
shuddering. 


Spas lost my job, of 
course. I couldn’t 
help that. I have been 
most unfortunate—away 
so much ill. And Spiff- 
kins got ratty and blew 
up all red like a turkey 
cock; you would have 
laughed, I can tell you. 
He said he did not want 
to pay me wages for lead- 
ing a life of leisure. Aw- 
ful cheek. I offered to 
bring my bed and stay in 
itin office, toshow himmy 
indisposition was bona 
fide. He simply said I 
need not come back at the 
end of the month. So of 
course I walked out that 
minute. No one with 
any spirit could do less.” 

‘‘And forfeited a 
month’s pay!” * 

“There was that avout 
it,” said Jansy in a small 
voice. “I wassorry about 
themonth’s pay. But” — 
brightening—‘“‘it was 
worth it every time, to 
see old Spiffkins’ face.” 

“You seem to forget 
that Harold Smithson is 
a friend of mine.” 














“I didn’t. I don’t. 





an agreeable appearance 
Would fall in love with 








You’ve no idea how 











many times I said to 





her and marry her. A 
vista of glorious peace 








IN BOUNCED JANSY, SOAKED TO THE SKIN 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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The Mink (voat 


xe |tIAT Robert Haven 
#|and Janie Dullard 





democracy and Janie’s brother 

was All-American quarterback. This may not, ina sentence, 
seem to explain the difference in Robert’s and Janie’s social 
background. But it does. 

Robert Haven was, obviously, one of the Havens. His 
father owned steel mills and banks and a string of drug 
stores. The Havens were rich, gloriously rich. It is because 
of people like the Havens that Americans have the reputa- 
tion of being millionaires. Robert and Janie’s brother went 
tc the same place of learning and Eustis Dullard was, as I say, 
quite as remarkable on the gridiron as Robert Haven’s 
father was on the ’Change. 

Robert Haven, Jr., was, however, not merely the son of 
senior. He had quite a little to offer on his own score. He 
played an excellent game of golf. He rode and swam well. 
He was extremely likable, and had he ever felt the pressure of 
either necessity or interest he might have developed a brain. 

“‘Never passed anybody it made me quite as sore to pass,” 
remarked his instructor in history to his instructor in Latin. 
“If I weren’t so dashed conscientious, I’d flunk him. It 
would be good for his soul.” 

“And your temper,” replied his instructor in Latin. 

Robert Haven did, however, always manage to pass— 
just. 

“I’ve got too mean a disposition not to,’”’ he said. “I 
couldn’t bear to spread so much delirious joy around the 
faculty.” 


By BERNICE BROWN 
Illustrated by C. J. McCarthy 


So Robert Haven continued 
in college through his senior 
year, and it was then that he 
met Janie Dullard. Janie’s 
mother had schemed to get 
Janie’s brother to invite her. 

“It’s only fair, Eustis,’”’ she said. “‘ Janie has so few pleas- 
ures. I know she’d enjoy meeting all your friends, and I’m 
sure you’d be proud to introduce her.” 

Eustis Dullard cast a glance of appraisement over his 
relative. Janie was, at the moment, whitewashing the fence 
and carrying on a conversa- 









tion with the butcher boy. 
She wore a checked-gingham 
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“‘T’ll take her,” said Eustis, and he hadn’t felt so noble 
since he crawled with the pigskin over the Eli goal line iy 
one notable game you may remember. 

Accordingly, Janie went to Eustis’ prom. 

It was cold the morning she set out, and Mrs. Dullard 
insisted on Janie’s wearing the fur coat. The coat was 
mink, and had belonged to Mrs. Dullard practically ever 
since Janie could remember. Once it had been long and 
full enough to encompass several ladies. Gradually it had 
shortened, and the last trip tothe village furrier, in the late 
nineties, left it a jacket, quite tight at the waist, fy] 
above and with leg-of-mutton sleeves. It had ceased to 
be fashionable about the time McKinley was President, 
but it was still warm and good and Mrs. Dullard believed 
in sensible dressing. 

“‘T’m sure it will be much better for you not to add to 
your cold,”’ she said, ‘than to wear your thin cloth coat, 
in which the material is not nearly so good.” 

Janie did not agree, but she did not argue. After all, if 
it hadn’t been for her mother she wouldn’t be going. 


N THE train, however, Janie became more and more 
convinced she would rather freeze to death than live to 
a ripe old age in the mink coat. There were a great many 
girls on the train and they weren’t dressed at all as she 
was. They were sleek and svelte. They wore invisible stock- 
ings and luxurious fur wraps that they wound around them 
in the manner of the hasty morning kimono. Their hats 
were small bells drawn painfully over their eyebrows, and 
their lips, Janie noticed, were excessively crimson. 
Janie took off her coat, rolled it into a ball and sat on 
it. When they got to the station she carried it over her 
arm. Eustis met her. 
“Love of Mike!” he said. ‘‘Did you think this was 
Palm Beach?” 
With a single gesture Janie held it out to him. “Would 
you have me wear this, now?”’ There was tragedy in 
every straining tone. 
He considered. ‘Well, you look a fool without any 
coat,” he said. 
“And like a lady opening a bazaar in the reign of the 
good Queen Victoria, if I put it on,” said Janie. 
The All-American quarterback weighed the question a 
moment. ‘Put it on.” 
Janie minded him. They started walking. 
“How’s everything at home?” he said. 
“All right.” 
“Mother having any more trouble with her knee?” 
Janie shook her head. ‘‘ There were about a million girls 
on the train.” She stopped. ‘There wasn’t one that 
looked as though she’d come from Middlebury.” 
“Oh, you can’t tell,’’ said Eustis. ‘‘Lots of small burgs 
up the Hudson.” 
Janie didn’t find much comfort in this. 
“There’s the chapel,”’ said Eustis. 
Janie looked. It was a beautiful building, certainly, as 
big as a hotel in Atlantic City. 
“T brought my blue dress,’”’ said Janie. ‘‘Mother let me 
have the sleeves cut off as far as the elbow. I just roll my 
underwear up.” 

Eustis was faced with a mental picture. 
roll down?” 


“Doesn't it ever 


HE shook her head. “It stays awfully tight a/ter it’s 

just been washed.”’ 

They turned in eventually toward a building that looked 
to Janie about the size of a Carnegie library, and equally 
as impressive. ‘‘What’s this?”’ 

“Where I live.”’ 

Janie stopped and looked at him. 10 yo 
mean to tell me, Eustis Dullard, you live m 


“Po you 


HS 


tf 
dress, slightly faded; her Leh, ; \ a—palace like this?” 
hands were red and rough; Zgu\h i  —_——— “Yes, while the Armenians 
she had freckles on her nose; Dg NN ss ——— starve.” 





and her figure did not resem- 
ble any modern fashion plate. 
No, Janie was not a ship 
launcher, but she was a nice 
kid, certainly —played a good 
game of tennis, swam, had a 
passable disposition even in 
the home, and she surely 
hadn’t had many pleasures. 
The Dullards lived in a small 
Vermont town. Mrs. Dullard was 
a widow, and all that could be 
squeezed from the widow’s cau- 
tious five per cent investments had 
gone toward Eustis’ education. 
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- fly Janie disregarded his levity: 
Y “Well, I never! I don’t see how 
i you can afford it.” : 
; “It’s a frat house. 
“That doesn’t make 
it any easier to under 
stand,” said Janie. 
“Well, try to get 
used to it,” he stated. 
“You're going to stay 
here during prom. 
We've all cleared out. 
oe “I think it’s wot 
derful.” She stopped: 
“‘I suppose perhaps 
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some of the cathedrals 
Gothic.’ 

He looked at her. 
at word. You 


“Save t 
might be able to use it 
later—i mean, after 
vou've left here.” 

~ Janie returned his 


stare. “Can’t I say a 
thing's beautiful when I 
think so? It 
must be won- 
derful to live in 
a place like this. 
Why,” she hesi- 
tated—‘‘I—I 
think if I lived 
here I could 
write poetry.” 
Eustis Dul- 
lard looked des- 
perate. 
‘Janie,’ he 
insisted after a 
pause, “if you 
say one other 
thing like that 
last in anybody’s hearing I’ll say I never saw you before.”’ 
Janie grinned at him. ‘All right. Don’t get mad. Only, 
for the moment’’— She stopped. ‘‘When I think of your 
room at home, and where the rain came through and made 
that thing that looks like the map of Italy on the wall, and 
everything, it’s just sort of hard to swallow this.” 
“Well, swallow it,” advised her brother. 


ANIE met everybody, of course—a great, giggling, smok- 

ing, screaming mob of people. Eustis seemed to know 
them all; and all the girls he hadn’t met before, he met 
now—rapidly. Janie couldn’t quite get over the mature 
way with which he bowed over each new hand. He was 
different, suddenly. These girls hadn’t seen him picking up 
clothespins in the back yard for his mother, or pressing his 
pants on the kitchen table. They didn’t know, either, that 
he’d worn a dampened stocking cap at night to make his 
hair stay sleeked back until his mother had put a stop to it. 
No All-American quarterback is perhaps a hero to his own 
family, but Eustis certainly had a grand manner now. 

“My little sister,”’ he said. 

It must be admitted Eustis did the honors nobly. Janie 
shook hands witheverybody. They all smiled at her; then 
they forgot her. Janie didn’t mind at first being forgotten. 
There was so much to look at. There were so many people, 
and they all seemed to be shrieking funny things to one 
another. At supper that night Janie discovered that her 
dress was all wrong. Still, she had a good time. 
She talked tennis with the boy who sat on one 
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“All right,” 
he said. ‘‘ You 


aay ail “a get a good rest 
et Me Sn? aie and you'll be 
Ae ths fay y in fine form for 
, ee | this evening. 


These other 

4 girls here,”’ he 
whiny said, “‘are old 
' vy, war horses. 
/a,. They don’t 


/ need any more 

=r . sleep than Na- 
{vs yj! poleon.” 

pe Janie tried 

to sneak away, 

Det. Sia € 


couldn’t. 
Every place 
she went there seemed to be a dozen people. 
Six girls were making up before the mirror in 
the room where Janie slept. The upstairs was 
hopeless. So was the downstairs. Janie pulled open a door. 
It led to the basement. This was safe. 

She closed the door behind her and sat down on the steps. 
It was cold there and gray dark. But it was peaceful. Peo- 
ple weren’t knocking into her all the time, and she didn’t 
have to smile. She might get a cold, of course. She might 
even get pneumonia, but pneumonia would be a pleasure. 
She supposed after a while perhaps some one would come to 
fix the furnace, but that didn’t worry her. Even if the 
president of the university came, she could face him easier 
than an absent dancing partner. 

The door opened. ‘‘ Just where I’d think you’d hide a 
banjo,”’ said a deep voice—‘‘in the coal bin.”” Then there 
were steps descending toward her. ‘‘Good heaven,” said 
the voice. He hadn’t seen her before. 

Janie stood up. In the gray darkness they faced each 
other. 

“Good grief! What are you doing here?’’ It was Robert 
Haven. 

“T’ve got a cold,” said Janie, and sat down again. 
‘“C’EEMS like a reasonable place to recuperate in,”’ said 

Robert Haven. He sat down beside her. ‘“‘Don’t you 
like the party?” 

She shook her head. Then she went on: “‘Oh, the party’s 
all right. It’s just—I don’t seem to be.” 

*“Who’d you come with?” 

“My brother.” 

“‘That’s always a mistake,” said Robert Haven. 
best brother on earth will be a snake at a party.” 

‘Oh, it isn’t Eustis’ fault.’’ She made haste to exonerate 
him. ‘‘Eustis has treated me grand. Only it isn’t very 
exciting for him, and I’m no knock-out to introduce around.” 


“The 
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‘Hard to tell in this light,” said Robert Haven. 

Janie giggled. It was her first spontaneous giggle in 
twenty-four hours. “‘Then we’d better not go upstairs.” 

‘I’m in no hurry,” said Robert Haven. 

“‘Haven’t you got a girl?”’ Janie felt a sense of responsi- 
bility toward the unknown female. 

He shook his head. ‘‘My girl got a chance to go off on a 
yacht to Bermuda, so she threw over the young stuff for 
more substantial offers.” 

“Oh!” 

“Not that I care particularly,” said Robert Haven. But 
he did. Janie saw it in his profile. 

“Well, I suppose we all get our knocks,” said Janie. “It 
develops character.” ; 

‘“Who wants character?’’ demanded Robert Haven. 

“IT don’t know,” said Janie; ‘‘but it’s a thing you seem to 
get whether you want it or not.” 

“Here.” He slipped off his coat and put it around her 
shoulders. “‘Got to remember that cold.” 


“N\7ES,” said Janie. “‘If I don’t remember it, I suppose I'll 
get it.”” She wasn’t nearly so anxious for death, some 
way, this moment. ‘‘ Tell me about the girl.” 

He paused. ‘‘There’s nothing much to tell.” 

“Is she a—beauty?” 

He laughed. 

“Why the laugh?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘You just sounded so old- 
fashioned. No.’’ He stopped. ‘‘I think she’s homely. But 
it’s hard to tell. She’s so finished.”’ 

“*Finished ?”’ 

‘““Yes.”” He stopped. ‘‘Even in a bathing suit and wet and 
with the war paint off, she looks as though a hundred hands 
had gone into the making of her get-up. She’s—civilized.”’ 

‘“You mean the way Rome was civilized?’’ said Janie. 

He looked at her. ‘‘ You’re a funny one.”’ 

“cc Why? ”? 

‘Because you said it. That’s the way she looks.” 

‘“‘She must be wonderful,”’ said Janie. 

In spite of himself Robert Haven’s interest seemed to be 
drifting toward the girl beside him. ‘‘ Where do you live?”’ 

“Middlebury.” 

““State or county?” he asked. 

““Town.”’ She stopped. ‘‘It’s in Vermont, and it’s sort of 
pretty, if you don’t live there.” 

Robert Haven laughed. ‘‘So you don’t like it?” 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said Janie. 

*‘And you’d give your eyeteeth to get out.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, I wouldn’t. But I’d like to see 
the world.” 

“See the world.’”’ He stopped. “I suppose that’s what 
they all say everywhere. Where is the world, anyway, that 
we all want to see so bad?”’ 


(Continued on Page 126) 








side of her, and camping with the boy who sat 





on the other. Janie hadn’t lived in the Vermont 
mountains all her life for nothing. 

At the dance things didn’t go so well. Eustis 
danced with her, and four or five of his friends, 
but she felt herself gradually drifting out of the 
picture. She had expected to have a good time 
on this visit to Eustis, and it took her quite a 
while to discover that she wasn’t. About twelve 
o'clock she began to feel terribly tired. By the 
ume they got back it seemed as though she had 
never been so tired in her whole life. It is, of | 
course, «strain to look as though you are having | 
a fine time when you're having a rotten one— 





when in fact, you wish you were dead and | 
buried, or, indeed, had never been born at all. | 
Did you have a good time?” said Eustis 
when he left her. | 
Janie nodded vigorously, to keep him from | 
seeing the tears. | 


I'll be around for you tomorrow morning,” 


he said. “So long.” 
; vong, said Janie, and then ran up the 
stairs. 


NE ‘Tf morning was fairly bad, and lunch too. 
‘n the afternoon there was to be a series 
2 tea dances. Janie knew she couldn’t face 
“soa i the tiredness of the night before came 
ag mie just couldn’t grin through another 
our hours. Human flesh wouldn’t stand it. 
“p . (1 not coming,’ she told Eustis firmly. 
ve—~got a cold.” 
Eustis was mildly concerned. ‘Sure enough?”’ 
She nodded. ‘I’m going tosleep. You go on 


Without me, | want t " « 
° ob 
you see,”” e all right by tonight, 


“ Sure 





youdon’t want togo?” He was vaguely 





* 








relieved, of course; but it must be admitted he 


h : 
ad vo idea what a poor time she was having. 
es, said Janie. 





AGAINST A TREE HE FOUND THE SLED. ‘“‘GET ON,’’ HE SAID. ‘“‘WE’LL FOLLOW THEIR TRACKS’”’ 
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—@lABEZ CRYSTAL died at an inopportune 
moment, but he was the kind of crusty, pig- 
headed old man who would have rather en- 
joyed the distress and embarrassment that 
his death caused. His three daughters 
tJfa| tiptoed about, touching their reddened 
Sifexs| eyes with inefficient handkerchiefs. They 
a: 8] did not mention the indelicate subject of 
his will until after they returned from the funeral to the 
huge, musty, forbidding house. Then Minerva, the most 
daring of the three, said as she unpinned her crépe-hung 
hat: “‘Do you think we shall get anything?” 

’Lace and Bessie, the twins, exchanged a frightened look. 
“‘T hardly feel that we ought discuss ——”’ began ’Lace in a 
whisper. 

“‘It seems so soon!” cried Bessie and burst into tears. 

Minerva, who had been meek enough with her father, was 
already beginning to assume a sterner réle. ‘‘Don’t be silly !”’ 
she said scathingly. ‘‘We must face the fact that the will was 
not changed; and in the will, as you well know, he left every- 
thing to Oliver.” 

“Oh, but Oliver will be fair about it!”’ sobbed Bessie. 

“‘Oh, of course he will be!” echoed ’Lace mistily through 
her black crépe. 

Minerva hung her hat on the walnut hat-tree. ‘‘Who ever 
heard of a man being fair?’’ she said, and stalked away down 
the long hall. 


























































HEN she was out of sight "Lace pointed tremulously 
to the topmost hook of the hat-tree. It was on that 
hook that Jabez had always hung his high beaver hat. And 
now Minerva’s hat was hanging there! 
“It seems very disrespectful,’ whispered Bessie. 
“And father barely in his grave,” murmured ’Lace. 







**I CAME IN TO SEE THAT HE IS COVERED PROPERLY,’’ WHISPERED MINERVA. 
““I HAVE JUST ARRANGED THE COVERS,’’ SAID BESSIE 


As a matter of fact, Jabez Crystal would not then have 
been in his grave but for his own ridiculous pride. In those 
days the Crystal pride was known all over Vermont; it 
seemed as indigenous to the soil as maple sirup. All Crys- 
tals were born with it, and Jabez was not the first Crystal to 
die of it. In his particular case the immediate cause had 
been a red crazy quilt. 

Surrounded by a belligerent iron fence, the Crystal house 
reared itself starkly from a vast, stately lawn. There was 
nothing impetuous or gay even about the flowers or the grass. 
The spruce and elm trees stared haughtily, as if raising 
lorgnettes against the familiar advances of trees outside the 
paling. An iron dog crouched on either side of the front door, 
each with an iron snarl embedded in his unfortunate face. 

It had always infuriated Jabez that his next-door neighbor 
on the effete avenue should be the young village grocer, 
Ab Leffing. Ab had several lively, tousle-headed babies 
and a plump, blowzy wife. For no reason at all a red 
crazy quilt hung day after day on a line back of the Leffing 
house. Every morning when Jabez arose and saw this 
red crazy quilt from his window, it seemed to him an 
intentional affront to the Crystal pride. His apoplectic 
remonstrances were received carelessly, even laughingly, 
by the Leffings. The crazy quilt remained on the line 
until cold weather and then suddenly it disappeared. 
Jabez felt that at last the Leffings had obeyed him, and 
he began to think of ordering groceries from Ab again and 
once he even spoke to Ab on the street. 

But the first day of spring Jabez glanced from his window 
and beheld the red crazy quilt once more flapping brilliantly 
onthe line. . . . Hewasold, and he never recovered from 
this last attack of pride and apoplexy. ' 

In a fit of similar choleric vanity he had made his will years 
before. Humiliated because his daughters showed no facility 
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or talent for getting married, he had tried to threaten them 
by leaving everything to their brother Oliver, unless they 
acquired husbands. Well over thirty, they had been per. 
plexed and helpless before the terrific problem. They had 
given it up. Jabez knew they had given it up, and in his 
heart he did not intend to wrong them; he meant to change 
the will before he died, but the red crazy quilt put an end to 
all his intentions. 

Oliver was in England at the time of his father’s death, 
He was very much shocked that the will had not been 
changed. 

“Poor Minerva!” he cried feelingly. ‘‘Poor ’Lace and 
Bessie!’’ For although Oliver was far weaker than Jabez, he 
also had excellent intentions. “I shall be fair about this,” 
said Oliver in large, generous tones, viewing the attorney's 
communication. 

But he had a wife and a son and an extravagant mode of 
living to maintain. Gradually his wife convinced him that it 
was nobler to be fair to her and to their boy. ‘‘After all,” 
said Oliver as he accepted the bonds and the stocks and the 
shares and the bulky income from the Illinois land, “the 
girls have the house and the factory. I have simply waived 
those; and of course a man must think of his own family 
first.” 

It was true that the three sisters had the woodworking 
factory; but as they had no capital to run it the workers 
were paid off one grim Saturday night, and the silent power 
wheel was soon upholstered with moss. 


T WAS true that Minerva and the twins went on living in 
the Crystal homestead, but they had no bank account to 
maintain it, no money for the servants, no notion of how 
money is acquired. They confided their tragedy to no one in 
the village; the village went on referring to them as the “rich 
Crystal girls,”’ and tight-lipped and silent they continued to 
stalk the streets haughtily in their famous mink and sealskin 
coats. 

“In our sorrow,” said ’Lace, explaining the departure of 
the servants, “‘we found it painful to have so many strangers 
about.” 

And Bessie told the ladies of the Congregational Guild 
that the doctor had ordered them all to exercise more by do- 
ing housework. 

“We enjoy it very much,” she said, her eyes round and un- 
blinking. ‘‘We play at keeping house and find it excellent 
for our dyspepsia.”’ They always possessed even their di- 
gestions in the first person plural. 

Minerva had solved the money question after a fashion. 
A few weeks after Jabez died, Mr. Petheridge had called. 
A Boston dealer in antiques, he had been in the habit of stop- 
ping to see old Jabez, who was a shrewd collector of rare 
pieces. When the dealer inquired for Mr. Crystal, Bessie 
flushed and stammered, unable to frame any delicate of 
graceful statement of the fact that her father was dead. She 
ushered Mr. Petheridge into the front drawing-room and 
hastened away to seek Minerva, the lion-hearted. Minerva 
abandoned her task of mopping the kitchen floor and 
mounted the back stairs to her room. After a long while she 
appeared in the drawing-room, wearing black taffeta, her 
frail and apparently useless hands clasping a carved ebony 
fan. The wisp of black chiffon that 
was inevitably wound about her slender 
throat on formal occasions 
floated elegantly behind her as 
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: she swept through the doorway. She was 
\, much taller than Mr. Petheridge. 

. Gazing down upon his pinkish bald 

head, she said firmly: “Our father 

passed away three weeks ago.” 

The ruddy little man coughed nerv- 

ously, uttered his regrets and would 

f/ have darted from the room, but Mi- 
nerva desperately intercepted him. 

“Mr. Petheridge!”’ she cried in such a 


loud, stern voice that he halted with a timid look of guilt. As 


if he had been a schoolboy, he awaited her words while she 
stood tapping a rosewood cabinet with her folded fan. At 
last she spoke in scornful, icy tones. “‘ Hereafter,” she said, 


| “we shall occasionally dispose of some of the furniture. 
| What is this cabinet worth?” 


Mr. Petheridge put on his spectacles and stared at the 


' cabinet, but its polished surfaces wavered and receded before 


his bulging eyes. He was nearly paralyzed by astonishment, 


) for in the twenty years he had known Jabez things had been 


bought in this house, but never, never sold. Beside himself 
with delight, he made a low tentative offer for the inlaid 


rosewood cabinet and tried madly to conceal his feelings 





HER 3 ete 


' of the year Mr. Petheridge was invited by a laven- 


when Minerva accepted the low figure at once. 


“TF YOU do not mind,” she said as he was leaving, “we 
] had rather you took it away some evening—after dark. 
It is necessary to take this precaution, lest we be overrun 
with impossible dealers from around the neighborhood.” 
For a year the rich Crystal girls lived on the eight hundred 
dollars Mr. Petheridge paid for the rosewood cabinet. 
During that time Mr. Petheridge was refused all the other 
things that he coveted. During that time, Minerva, Bessie 
and ‘Lace stalked the streets haughtily in their 
famous mink and sealskin coats. But at the end 
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desperately hiding her convulsed face. Nobody had ever 
seen Minerva cry. With her courage and reticence stripped 
away, she was heartbreaking. 

“Don’t, oh, my dear, don’t, don’t,”’ whispered the twins 
helplessly, smoothing her hair, patting her arms. 

After all, they had never quite realized what it cost 
Minerva to face ‘‘that man,” as she called Petheridge. They 
had never known that she lay awake every night before he 
came, repeating with stiff lips the dignified little formula she 
had made up for offering him his annual sacrifice. They 
thought she did it easily, for her manner never failed of im- 
penetrable hauteur; they thought she was simply Minerva, 
born daring and lion-hearted. But Petheridge was really a 
dragon to her, a voracious dragon into whose maw she 
hurled every year a precious treasure that she had been 
taught all her life to cherish and respect. Each new gap in 
the ranks of furniture troubled her with fresh grief every day 
she saw it. 

And she also knew that whenever she emerged from the 
huge house wearing her old-fashioned sealskin coat, the 
neighbors smiled and said: ‘‘The Crystals don’t swing so 
much style any more. Old Jabez was a spender, but the girls 
get closer every day.” 

Foolishly, when she opened the lawyer’s letter and learned 
that Oliver was dead, a swift hope had sprung up in her heart 
that now the terrible struggle was over. Perhaps they were 
to have some money at last—perhaps she would never have 
to send for that man again. Oliver dead—his wife gone— 
and then as swiftly as the hope was born it was crushed from 
life by another sentence at the last of the letter: “‘His son is 
in this country at present, attending college at Dartmouth.” 

Of course, Oliver’s son—everything would go to Oliver’s 
son. How strange that she had forgotten! And suddenly 


the nerve of her courage had snapped, and 
she was weeping, with her weary hands , 
desperately hiding her face. / 

Dimly she heard Bessie whispering to 
"Lace: “To be sure, she was fond of 
Oliver. We mustn’t forget that they 
were near of an age.” 

And ’Lace replying with her mario- \ 
nette’s tinkling voice: “‘Oliver’s birthday \ 
was the fourteenth of February; he was 
born on St. Valentine’s Day.” With a crooked smile, 
Minerva drew herself away from their comforting hands. It 
was dishonest, she felt, to allow them to console her for a 
grief she could not possibly feel. As she stood up she was 
able to clothe herself again in her old dignity and imperious- 
ness. 

“Loan me your handkerchief, if you please, Bessie. And, 
’Lace, will you kindly find that stub pen of mine and the 
purple ink?”’ She turned to her father’s massive carved 
desk and slowly drew out her lavender stationery. “I am 
going to write to Mr. Petheridge.”’ 


II 


a HY don’t you let me have what I want?” grumbled 
the old dealer, poking the Sheraton sofa petulantly 
with his stick. ‘‘Why not this—and that—and that? One 
piece every year! Upon my word! It’s very annoying.” 
Bessie and ’Lace looked frightened and scuttled out of the 
way of his darting cane. Their two pairs of round blue eyes 
fastened trustingly upon Minerva’s face. Minerva would 
tell him what was what. Minerva always had managed him. 


(Continued on Page 135) 








der note to the Crystal house. 





Pale and anxious-eyed, Bessie and ’Lace hov- 
ered in the background while Minerva served tea 
from the Lowestoft cups and chatted austerely of 
the “very clement weather.” They had not gone 
to Florida that winter, she said, for they had heard 
the best resorts were crowded with vulgar people 
oflate. As a result of that occasion, it was an 
Aubusson carpet that Mr. Petheridge was allowed 
to spirit away in the darkness. 

The shopkeepers noticed that the Crystal girls 
bought supplies in less frugal quantities that year. 
But Ab Leffing made no profit from their purchases, 
whether large or small. The sisters had never 
known why their father quarreled with the grocer, 
but they felt it necessary to continue a feud that 
any Crystal had begun—the Crystal pride. When- 
ever they passed Ab Leffing in the street they 
raised their chins sharply from their tippets and 
stared contemptuously over his inoffensive head. 

“It isa pity,” said "Lace pensively one night at 
supper, ‘that Leffing’s sardines and peanut butter 
are so much less expensive than elsewhere. It 
would be more economical to trade there. Of 
course,” she hastily continued, meeting Minerva’s 
disdainful black eyes, ‘“‘we should never dream of 
doing it.” 

One spring when it was nearly time to send 
Mr. Petheridge his annual lavender invitation, a 
terse note came from Oliver’s lawyer. 

Minerva opened it and then she sank down upon 
the Sheraton sofa. “Oliver is dead,” she said in a 
Strange, dry tone. 

_ Bessie and ’Lace rose from their game of pa- 
tience and stared blankly at Minerva, not knowing 
quite \yhat emotion it was proper to feel. Dressed 
carelully alike in mended lace fichus and ancient 
flowered silk, they looked like two frayed mario- 
hettes as they clasped and unclasped their work- 
worn hands that had somehow remained so 
pathetically aristocratic. 


(ifi fingers that trembled Minerva again 
scitled the pince-nez on her thin nose and re- 
garded the lawyer’s letter. “His wife ran away 
and leit him,” she said, still in that strange, dry 
tone. “I suppose the shock killed him. You re- 
call, Bessie, that Oliver always had a weak heart?” 
lhe doctor said it was not an organic weak- 
hess, remarked "Lace, who had a startling habit 
of soaring off on odd flights of memory. “The 
right valve was a trifle leaky, but there was noth- 
ing Wrong with the left valve, nothing whatever.” 
Valves or no valves,” Minerva snapped irri- 
ably, “‘he is dead all the same.” 
Pi you think that we should wire—ah—cable 
2 ers’ asked Bessie, her round, solemn eyes 
arting anxiously from Minerva to ’Lace. 
2 lowers!” cried Minerva. Suddenly she began 
9 laugh ina shrill, shaky manner and then quite 






































eter mney she began to cry, her thin shoulders 
embling beneath their worn black taffeta, hands 


“*LET’S BE FRIENDS AND FORGET ALL THAT OLD ROT ABOUT FAMILY QUARRELS AND FEUDS”’ 
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The Artist’s Portrait of Himself 























#4| MONG the artists represented in this series 
say) probably Winslow Homer is the most 
4#24| essentially American in the character of his 
waeo} work and Whistler the least. We feel that 
8S] only American backgrounds and atmos- 
¥4| phere could have produced Winslow 
Homer, just as surely as that European and 
(eA ’] other exotic influences were needed for the 
evolution of Whistler. America gave Whistler his don’t-care- 
a-damn-ishness, nothing more. 

Sargent was cosmopolitan, but Sargent always kept one 
foot in his own country and he painted many of his com- 
patriots; Bellows was American in his freedom and vigor 
and freshness, as well as in subject, but had he transferred 
himself to another country he would not conspicuously 
have carried his own with him. 

I mean that a picture of an English landscape by Bellows, 
ung in an English gallery, would not necessarily have been 
hailed as American work. 

| find Abbott Thayer more essentially American than any 
' the painters that I have named, except Winslow Homer; 
ot in his style, which is modeled on the French and not 
nakin to Bouguereau’s—whom he recalls both in manner 
id matter, although far deeper and more sincere—but in 
is Subjects. 

But,” you say, ‘‘why should idealization of womanhood 

peculiarly American?” 

l'o which I reply, ‘‘Thayer’s undoubtedly is.” 








His Respect for Women 


“[HAYER seems to me to represent in paint an attitude 
to women that I have noticed everywhere in America: 
4 mixture of respect and reverence, so that she may be said 
\o be in fact, as in so many of Thayer’s canvases, enthroned 
or pinnacled. 
_ The assurance of the American girl is one product of this 
lceling; the willingness with which she is allowed to express 
herself, to do what she likes, to lead; the Mother Song of 
the music halls is another. Whatever desire we may have 
to escape from that song, its popularity argues the pres- 
ence of an emotion sound enough to serve as its basis. 
I know of no such attitude to woman in other countries. 
In France she may have an equal power, but she is without 
the pedestal. In England she is taken for granted and has a 





Abbott C fhayer 


By E.V. Lucas 


voice only when it is invited. In Germany she is a Hausfrau 
and little else. But in America she reigns and is listened to, 
and in the abstract is something sacred; and it is this spirit 
of devotion that Thayer embodies in so many pictures. 

Sometimes it is a portrait—often of his own daughters, but 
even then we have the general as well as the particular; 
girlhood or womanhood, the Madonna, the mother, rather 
than any one girl, any one woman. Womanhood intensely 
occupied him—its powers, its potentialities, its sanctity. 

Abbott Henderson Thayer was a very serious man who 
brought to his every task his own thoughts, and was of a 
scientific turn from earliest days. He was born in Boston in 
1849, the son of a doctor who threw himself into his son’s 
development. As a boy he spent his time in the open air of 
New Hampshire, observing natural objects and showing par- 
ticular interest in what is called mimicry or protective color- 
ing—a fascinating study. 

Normally we think of this in connection with the stripes 
of the tiger and the spots of the leopard, which make them 
invisible, when quiescent, in the sun-spattered forest, or the 
ptarmigan which goes white when the snowfalls begin, the 
caterpillar that resembles a twig, the moth that resembles 
a dried leaf, and so forth. 

There are in most museums cases containing specimens 
of this remarkable phase of nature’s ingenuity. But Thayer 
went deeper than that and his investigations led to the dis- 
covery of what is called Thayer’s Law, which proves how 
protection is assured to beasts, birds, reptiles and insects, not 
merely by their hues, but by the incidence of light and shade. 

You may read about it in a book by the artist’s son, 
Gerald Thayer, called Concealing Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom. I have mentioned beasts, birds, reptiles and 
insects, but Thayer’s discovery led to the safety of countless 
human beings, too, for the practice of camouflage, as 
employed in the Great War, was based, under his direction, 
in England, upon his theory; and it was a source of grati- 
fication to him to know of what service to humanity he had 
chanced to be. 

As a youth he also made exact copies of natural objects, 
both foliage and flowers, and living creatures, more valuable 
for their verisimilitude than their art, but indicating that 
his talents lay in the direction of delineation. Many of the 
colors to which he was so devoted in his work were derived, 


says one of his friends, from a collection of wild ducks’ skins 
that was always before his eyes. 

Thayer was encouraged to study at the Academy of De- 
sign when still young, and in 1875, when twenty-six, after 
his marriage, went to Paris with his wife to study with 
Géréme, the historical painter, and one who, although per- 
haps too much given to theatrical effects, saw things bigger 
than a student of protective coloring and painter of minute 
still life was likely to do unaided. 

It was Gérdme who also, by an odd chance, was the tutor 
of De Forest Brush: showing again that you can never 
foretell influence. 

Nothing perhaps could be more unlike the patient re- 
capitulator of the details of mature morte than the artist who 
was to create such pictures as the one we reproduce—a 
typical Thayer: large and bland and serene; and even if we 
cannot see in it the influence of the histrionic French painter 
of scenes in the Roman gladiatorial arena, no doubt it would 
be different but for Géréme’s studio impetus. But Thayer, 
we must remember, had his heroes among theold masters, 
too, and especially Tintoretto as a giant, Frans Hals—for 
breadth of manner—and, for feeling and simplicity, the early 
Sienese and Florentines. 


He Was an Artist Made 


UR choice is one of the treasures of that most distin- 
guished palace of art, the Freer Gallery at Washington, of 
which I have already spoken enthusiastically in the article on 
Whistler. Whistler has three or four rooms dedicated to his 
genius, Thayer one, to which other artists also are admitted. 
In no other work by Thayer that I have seen is there 
such a charm as this; both in color and design it satisfies 
the eye, while the buoyant free movement of the advancing 
girl is an added grace. I should not call it a great picture; 
I should not call Thayer an artist born, but rather an ar- 
tist made; but it is one of the fine creations of American 
art. 
Thayer, who was born in 1849, lived until 1921, dividing 
his later years between New York and retreats in the 
Hudson River Valley. 

He died under Monadnock Mountain, a somber painting 
of which, from his hand, is to be found in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. After cremation his ashes were scattered on 
Monadnock’s summit. 
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HOW SLIGHT AND FRAGILE SHE WAS, SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE BRUTAL SWEEP OF VALLEY AND PEAK! 


of his evening meal beyond 
the camp fire. The collies 
bounded eagerly to the treat, 
leaving him unhampered to wash 
his battered tin dishes and restore 
them to the shelf in the sheep wagon. To- 
morrow he would have supper at Mission 
Ledge, basking in the luxury of Phil’s Place. 
Surely, tomorrow. Turning restlessly from his finished task, 
he caught up a billet of wood and threw it on the fire. Its 
chatter was companionable. Even the collies must leave him 
now to stand their nightly vigil against the coyotes. 

“‘Hyah, Mane; hyah, Tag,’’ he reminded them. 

They left off crunching, to pad aggrievedly behind him 
toward the band of sheep that was flung like a great rumpled 
fleece around the curve of Morning Slope. Gorme stationed 
the dogs, and left them protesting his good night in short, 
vexed barks. 

Stretched on the ground near his only domicile, the cano- 
pied wagon, he gazed past the fire. The Slope fading into 
the nothingness of the valley, Cleft Mountain that rose 
from that nothingness, were swept aside and in their stead a 
swinging door emptied men into Phil’s awesome room; lights 
multiplied on lights; voices fashioned intimate phrases, men 
talking to men, but never to him, lest it concern the spend- 
ing of his fat wad of bank notes and gold. It was like that 
in the south Sierras, if one tended another’s sheep. 

Oh, well—just to still his loneliness by a few dozen hours 
in the hodgepodge town; to do his mannish swagger in the 
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Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


poor places of amusement; then, penniless, 
back across Broken Gorge, through the Cleft 
and up from Narrow Valley for other months 
of solitude. 
He came to his feet, to pace back and forth 
in lumbering grace. Yesterday Tag had re- 
turned from the main Lewis camp with a 
message in the sheath of his collar 
promising that Gregor, superintendent 
of all the Lewis bands, would himself 
relieve Gorme. A few hours now, only 
a few hours! 
Gregor came at midmorning. Gorme 
showed his flock pridefully. He was 
a good herder, perfunctorily faithful. 
Might as well be while he waited. ; 
It was noon when he rode inaheed- # 
less gait down the Slope, leading a i} 
second horse with pack saddles securely ; 
strapped. Up he climbed from Narrow Val- 
ley, hurtling loose stones to the depths. His 
arms flupped carelessly; his lusty voice rang out in frag- 
ments of improvised song: 
“Oh, the gang’ll all be there, and I'll have a great time!” 


; 


Near crag and farther peak caught it up doubt- 
ingly: ‘‘Gang—all be there, there—great time— 
time.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Gorme in anticipation. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” mimicked the hills absently. 

Through the Cleft and down the rugged west 
side of the mountain Gorme clattered to where ‘!1e 
way skirted a pocket gorge dizzyingly. A half mile 
of this, and he reined up to peer across the narrow 
chasm. On the opposite side, which stretched away 
level, Agatha Mission spread its scarred stu:co 
length in a square of hedge, spiked at intervals with 
steepling poplars. The chapel was slit with arci:ed 
windows. When these were open Gorme could cai ch 
a glimpse of the marvelous figure limned on the w. “st 

wall, a glorious being poised on a clouc: a 
shimmer of gold hair about her upturied 
face. It was like a peep in a pictured story 
book written in a foreign tongue. As for ‘he 
Mission, it was a place of mysterious aloof- 
ness. More did not come within his conce'n. 
The chapel was filled now with a quiver- 
ing sunlit mist, so there was only a biur 
where the saint’s figure should be. But— 
no wonder! Agatha, her bright hair 
loosely pinned up, had stepped down 
from her clouds to stroll in the Mis- 

- sion grounds. 
Absurd! Well, who was it: then? 
Gorme had seen only black-robed 
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women there before, gliding two by two about the inclosure. 
This one \\ as not in black robes, nor yet in the flowing white 
draperies Agatha, but in a simple drab dress. She was 
younger than the Mission saint, and the gold of her hair held 
a tinge of copper. She was plucking sprays from the myrtle 
hedge al laying them on a small basket. There—she had 
yanished ‘to the building. 

The horses shivered as Gorme hurried them along the 
thread o! « trail. A few rods, and the gorge flared, easing the 
trail toa ioadway. Up in the one business street of Mission 
Ledge Gorme halted, then swung with grim resolution 
northward along the gorge and through the stately iron 
gates to tlie home of his employer. 

John Lewis, sheep baron of the countryside, was a man of 
much shrewdness and few words. He accepted the herder’s 
blunt report, counted out a sheaf of bank notes and a fair 
clink of gold, advised Gorme to save his earnings and 
watched the broad shoulders shrug away the admonition. 

Gorme reined his horses to Flynn’s stable, turned in his 
list of supplies at the adjoining store and set off up the street. 
His heart beat high. The ring of the planks under his feet 
tingled him with excitement. At the post office he drew him- 
self up and strode through the loafers to the wicket. 

“Any mail for Gorme Bart?” 

There was not. There never had been, but to ask was a 
worldly gesture that filled him with satisfaction. 

A girl in a drab dress had come in and waited her turn. 
Gorme stepped aside for her, then lingered to stare. The 
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face that looked from under a slanderous hat was as lovely 
as a mountain flower, and about it shimmered a glory of 
copper-gold hair. On her arm was a small, filled basket 
garnished with sprays of myrtle. 

Her gray eyes, demure and merry, wavered to Gorme’s and 
caught there. Memories of dawns, dewy and untried by the 
day, of starry blossoms in the grass trusting his awkward 
step to turn aside, swept him and flitted into his frank 
gaze. ‘“‘Did you want your uncle’s 
mail, Lois?’’ queried the old post- 
master. “‘I reckon you're going there, 
seein’ you’ve got your basket.” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve made some apple 
cakes. I’ll take the Mission mail, too, 
if there is any.” 

The girl took the packet of letters 
and tripped out. Gorme followed to 
the walk to stare after her. When she 
had turned up a side street and was lost to sight, Gorme 
ambled on, going nowhere in particular. His glance wandered 
in the open doors of shop and café idly, unseeing. When he 
found himself at the gorge, he turned southward out the 
ledge path. The Mission lay yonder at the end of it. 

Dusk had crept up from the valleys. If Lois—there was a 
new word to carry back with him—if Lois did not hasten, 
she would have to go along this lonely way in the dark. But 
there she was at last, the empty basket swinging lightly 
beside her. 
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Gorme had slipped back into a group of anemic firs. How 
lightly she touched the ground, the shapeless dress unable 
to hide the blithe grace of the slim body. She had passed, 
and the dusk was dropping between them. Now the black 
shadows of the Mission poplars reached out for her; anoblong 
of light slit the grim building, folding her in. She was safe. 

Well, what of it? Here he had been wast- 

ing precious time guarding the lonely path for 

a demure Mission girl. Was that 

what he had come to town for? 

Hardly. He put back his head and 
laughed. 

Trudging his way back, he made 
for Phil’s Place. The lights were on 
now and a buzz of conversation came 
through the swinging doors to delight 
hisears. The very jumble of pitch and 
tone would go with him as a memory 

into his solitude. Fragments of sentences would catch his 
fancy, and be repeated in the silent camp. Twocattlemen— 


, there was no mistaking them—swung out the door. ‘‘Hyah, 


Shep,” one taunted. Both jeered a raucous chuckle. 
Gorme squared his splendid shoulders, set his eyes beyond 

and walked through them as though they were shadows. 
Inside the restaurant men clustered at the innocuous bar. 

Others hunched at tables to which Wing Lee conjured 
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HE COULD NOT DEFY THE MOUNTAINS NOW. THEY HAD GOT HIM 
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2) B) ‘Ought you to skip?” asked the Young King 
4] anxiously, for he had never had a baby. 

eas) “‘When would you skip if not now?” cried the 
Little Queen knowingly, though she had never had a baby 
before either. ‘‘Certainly you ought to skip. Don’t you 
always skip for joy? Let’s, your darling, dearest, precious- 
est Royal Highness.” 

So they did, past the sundial, through the rose arbor, 
around the silver ball that was really silver, clear down to the 
lily pond where swam millions of gold fish that weren’t really 
gold. But from her south tower sewing-room window the 
Dowager Parent saw the Little Queen and the Young King, 
skipping. So they never did that any more. 

‘“*You must think of your Sacred Trust,”’ she told the Lit- 
tle Queen solemnly, in her best grand-regal manner. 

‘“‘T was,” said the Little Queen, twice as solemnly, which 
only made her sound impertinent. ‘That was why.” 

The Dowager Parent threw up her white hands and rolled 
up her green eyes and clucked her red tongue. 

““Such a child!”’ she exclaimed. ‘I never, never in my 
life!” 

Then the Little Queen knew she was in for it. She was al- 
ways in for it after that majestic ceremony. She would have 
to sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam all the lovely after- 
noon while the Young King was playing lawn tennis, which 
was a great deal more fun—not that the Little Queen minded 
doing without lawn tennis for the sake of her Sacred Trust! 
She would have done without the air she breathed, or ice 
cream. But it did seem silly for her to stick her fingers so 
that they spouted little fountains of blood, and then got 
rough like nutmeg graters, putting in stitches to be pulled 
out by the Ladies in Waiting, who weren’t half so much in 
waiting as she was now. 












““SUPPOSE WE SEND MY PART OF THE LAYETTE 
HOME FOR MY MAMMA TO MAKE!” 
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“With our own royal hands we 
shall prepare his layette,” an- 
nounced the Dowager Parent. 

gee = ds 

The Little Queen’s eyes grew big- 
ger with surprise, though they were 
already so big they made her mouth 
look absurd. She corrected the 
Dowager Parent. ‘“‘Hers,’’ she said 
sweetly. 

Then the Dowager Parent 
frowned, she stormed, she raged, 
she cried out as a fishwife would be 
ashamed to do. 

““My son’s son will be a boy!” 
she declared in the end as she might 
have in the beginning without breaking her fine silk laces. 
“Yes,” agreed the Little Queen soothingly. “Of course.”’ 

The Dowager Parent put on a smile. It made even 
her face look better. ‘‘But his 
daughter will be a girl.” 

To that nothing could be go 
said in denial, though the Dow- 
ager Parent lifted her nose and 
sniffed as though she smelled 4 
something suspicious about ’ 
the remark, and all the 
Ladies in Waiting put their 
fragrant lace handkerchiefs 
up over their pretty painted 
faces. 


EATING herself cross- 

legged on her velvet pil- 
low to do her royal stint, 
the Little Queen had an 
idea. 

““Suppose ——”’ 

“Ts there no chair for Her 
Most Excellent Majesty?” 

There were ten chairs at 
once. Without arguing that 
she preferred her pillow, which everybody knew, as she had 
never kept her preference a secret before, the Little Queen 
seated herself in a chair, with her two little feet properly flat 
on a brocaded hassock. 

“‘Suppose we send my part of the layette home for my 
mamma to make!” 

“Impossible! Unthinkable!’ It seemed to be a shocking 
idea. 

“Why is it? My mamma can never leave her chambers, 
God bless her poor dear legs. But my mamma likes to sew. 
All old ladies like to sew, it seems.’’ The Ladies in Waiting 
tossed their heads and looked as though they hated their 
tasks. ‘‘My mamma loves to do for me whatever I hate to 
for myself. Why’s it impossible?” 

“Because,” replied the Dowager Parent, “‘she could not 
embroider our Royal Seal on the little garments.” 

“Do they have to have it on?” 

“To be sure, child.” 
“Why?” 
fa “Why? Why? Why—why, to mark them for 
the wash, of course. So the Head Laundress can 
tell them apart.” 

“T should think she could anyhow,” sighed 
the Little Queen holding something up be- 
tween her fingers. ‘‘Who in the Palace could 
wear that? And I’m sure the Head Laundress 
wasn’t born a moron, or she’d be a—a—”’ the 
Ladies in Waiting all eyed her dangerously as 
she looked them over ‘‘ —a queen instead.”’ 

“‘Do you mean to insinuate ——”’ 


NLY that I’m very stupid, dear Parent! 
Oh, very. Or I’d see the sense in what 
you're saying.” 

The Little Queen sighed again and crossed 
her dimpled knees, a thing she was forbid- 
den to do, because being good was no good, she hadn’t got 
what she wanted by it. 

“Now,” she cried, “we'll laugh and sing! 
humming bird. And nobody here nor there nor anywhere 
can make my wings droop.” 

When the Little Queen sang so did all the Ladies in Wait- 
ing and so did all the Chamber Servants and so did all the 
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The Little Queens Little Baby} 


By DorRoTHY MILLER 


Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


Brass Button Boys and so did all the Scullery Maids. Some. 
times even the Chef! If he wasn’t seasoning. So while th 
Little Queen sang everybody was happy, though it wou 
have been foolish to ask the Dowager Parent if she waz, fg 
what could she be expected to reply to a nonsensica! questigy, 
like that? The Young King was the happiest of ail. For hy 
loved to hear the Little Queen sing, and he loved to play 
lawn tennis, and he loved to think of being a papa, though 
he had never thought of it seriously before. . 

The Little Queen had. It was what made her so muc 
wiser than he, though he was a King of the Blood and gp 
was only his consort. 

For weeks and weeks the Little Queen got along beaut. 

fully with everybody. She wanted blue ribbons on thing 
and the Dowager Parent wanted pink. So they had pink, 
She wanted tiny linen pillow slips, and the Ladies in Waitin § 
wanted satin. So they had satin. She wanted a little whit 
baby carriage just her size and the Young King 
wanted a big blue perambulator. So they had 
a perambulator. 
She wanted a cradle and the Chief Traine 
Nurse wanted a crib. So they had a crib, 
Everybody was amazed that the Littl 
Queen could be so angelic. It wasn't 
natural. But everybody took advan. 
tage of it just the same, and ha 
everything just the way they wanted 
it. Finally one day it came out why 
she was being so amiable about all the 
little things. She wanted somethin 
perfectly tremendous and preposterous 
herself! 


ROE 


HE didn’t tell them all. 

told the Young King. But it go 
out. For as anyone knows who knows 
anything, Palace Walls have eyes and 
ears and tongues. 
“Darling,’’ said the Young King one day, for he always 
knew when there was something, “what is it?’’ 

“TI want to go home to my mamma,”’ said the Little 
Queen in the meekest whisper imaginable. ‘I want to 9 
home to my mamma.” 


She only 






















Then she began to cry it 
and cry and cry, but So 4 y 
that was all she could Ts iN 
do about it; for of course yt » 


they wouldn’t let her 
go home. 

“Darling angel lolly- 
pop,’’ groaned the Young 
King, for he was very 
miserable, “you can’t 
leave The State, you 
know. It isn’t just Our 
Baby, you know, sweetest 
sweetheart in this darned old 
universe; Our Baby belongs to 
The State.” He stood at at- 
tention while he said that, and, 


(Continued on 
Page 214) 





THE DOWAGER PARENT CREPT IN AND KNELT 
BESIDE HER BED 
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The Snowflake and the Rosé 


VER Tee FORD was blasted. 
as 
clouds dark and curly; By O LIVE 


And so another sweet romance 
F [TH sky was full of snow- The Snowflake melted in 
their parting kiss. 
An Autene jr ce They plighted troth and planned to marry soon; _But it was very pening 
rognosticated. ; : the core; hey plig ; hile it lasted — 
A Saomiee who had started The Snowflake’s ye bow ana eOy ni And then—the commie cama when she saw Pes! Chet Wins bik de 
Out tho enh a ‘ieee red — whispered “Je t'adore!” —_ His relatives y dha 7 Flakesain law! Hypothesis? 
ogee so aie TT Phe Srowilake cried “Je t'aime!” withallhismight. To think of ninety billion 
ooming was belated. ; 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 
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II 
HE birthplace—Kensing- 
lton Palace —of Queen 
Mary was romantic and 
auspicious. Queen Mary 

=) was born in the same bed- 
room as was Queen Victoria, her 
mother’s first cousin. 

There, too, directly above the bed- 
room where the baby May was ac- 
quainting the whole household with 
her ‘‘fine, powerful lungs’’—as her 
father was quick to observe in his 
diary—was the famous Council 
Chamber of the palace where in the 
chill of the early morning after having 
been abruptly awakened from her 
sleep and tumbled out of bed, Queen 
Victoria in her dressing gown had re- 
ceived the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Conyngham on their knees, 
to be declared Queen of England. 

With many another monarch also 
was Kensington Palace associated, but 
all these were eclipsed by her of blessed 
memory destined full early to fire the imagi- 
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drawing-room. In the room above the blue 
drawing-room, the Princess May was born ‘on 
the stroke of midnight,”’ according to the pic- 
turesque and exuberant accounts of the event 
in the next morning’s papers, May 27th, 1867. 

Queen Victoria was at Balmoral. The news 





the day was out, one thousand-odd visitors had 
signed their names at Kensington Palace, and 
left congratulatory messages; by evening, the 
precise relations of the new-born girl to the 
two little boys and their sister at Marlborough 
House, where the Prince of Wales, their father, 
lived, were pointedly defined: ‘‘A cousin; but 
not too near a cousin.”” The prophets had lost 
no time. The wags nodded their heads sig- 
nificantly, and already speculated on the future 
possibilities of the English Princess. 

The world outside was still reverberating 
from the cannon fire expended on the birthday 
of Queen Victoria, which had preceded the birth 
of the Princess May by only afew hours. At 
Balmoral, where the Queen had received touch- 
ing salutes from all over the world, time was 
found to entertain all the servants belonging to 
Balmoral who came up to the castle, together 
with their families, to offer the royal chatelaine 
their humble congratulations. 











Two months later the little girl was baptized 
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was telegraphed to her with all speed. Before 
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sec by the Archbishop of Canterbury, sponsored by 
























Throne Room, Buckingham 


The Board of Works 
were not recklessly ex- 
travagant in getting 
ready the ground floor 
of Kensington Palace 
for the expectant 
mother; but with that 
domestic genius which 
she passed on in abun- 
dance to her daughter, 
the Duchess had com- 
pletely metamorphosed 
the somewhat barren 
rooms. In the new 
order of things, the 
Council Room had be- 
come an ample and im- 
posing reception room. 
The dining room opened 
into a salon; and the 











Queen Victoria, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 


Palace. Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and 


the Prince of Wales. 

She received the names of Victoria, Mary, Augusta, 
Louisa, Olga, Pauline, Claudine, Agnes—all of which her 
mother briskly reduced to “‘May.”’ 

By Christmas, Kensington Palace had been made fit to 
receive ‘‘my belongings,’”’ as the Duchess refers to her 
relations; and during the Christmas celebrations ‘‘the baby 
was brought down in its nightgown—a dear fat, rosy, pretty 
child,’’ according to Miss Ella Taylor, who seems to have 
been a constant visitor. 


cA Model of a Baby” 


VERYWHERE and by everybody, the little visitor was 

surfeited with love and attention. Grandmother at Kew 
was beside herself with joy; her mother adored her and asked 
only that she might devote all her attention to her; her 
father doted on her in the most abandoned fashion, and 
seems never quite to have sufficiently realized his good 
fortune. There was only one rift in the lute in that deliriously 
happy domestic life on the ground floor at Kensington 





























nation of the Princess May, and always to be 





the object of her unswerving reverence and ven- 





eration later in life. 
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PT and fitting historically as was the birth- = Eng/and’s 
place of the future Queen Consort of England, bvevest 
domestically it was a very soretrialtohermother. jor/¢ War 
It was a privilege to live in Kensington Palace, veterans. 


but the Duchess of Teck was taxed with the in- 
superable difficulties of making it a home. 

Not long before the birth of her first child, Princess May, 
the Duchess had been given the whole ground floor of Ken- 
sington Palace. It was a gift from Queen Victoria—a 
gracious gift, but something of an unmanageable one and 
not, perhaps, exactly the place that might have been chosen 
by a domestically ambitious and exacting newly married 
woman for her preliminary canters in the art of making a 
home. 

However, it was a shelter, and much nearer London than 
“dear little Kew,” to which place the Duke and Duchess 
had returned from their honeymoon, only to be “‘snowed 
up and frozen five days on end, not an omnibus even able 
to tempt the passage to London,” as the Duchess wrote to 
a friend early in January, 1867, four months or so before 
the Princess May was born. 
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“The Queen’s Cottage,”” Kew Gardens. 
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Receiving a degree at Oxford. 


Palace: The calls of social duties. Thus toa friend, the 
Duchess lays bare her soul in the matter and, incidentally, 
reveals something of her pride in parentage: 


= There is, however, to me, one drawback attend- 
ant upon these country visits, pleasant enough though they 
be. And that is having to leave my precious child, who is 
now quite a little companion to her mother. She really is as 
swect and engaging a child as you can wish to see; full of 
life and fun, as playful as a kitten; with the deepest blue eyes 
imaginable and quantities of fair hair, a tiny rosebud of a 
mouth, a lovely complexion—pink and white—and a most 
perfect figure. In a word, a model of a baby! You must ami- 
ably overlook a mother’s fond conceit in her child when 
reading the foregoing passage, which doubtless is overdrawn, 
tho’ I must say, May wins all hearts by her bright face and 
smile and pretty, endearing ways. She is wonderfully for- 
ward for her age in all things save one, her teeth, at present 
possessing only two bottom ones, which she cut without any 
trouble the last week in January; but the top ones are just 
beginning to show themselves, and I hope will be through 
soon. I shortcoated her late in autumn, and she looks a 
perfect picture in her frocks, pinafores and sashes. Her 
papa is, in a quiet way, thoroughly devoted to her, and she 
quite adores him, tho’ her Mama is her pet playfellow. ; 


To the Queen— By Express Command 


N AUGUST, a year after the birth of her daughter, 

the Princess Mary of Teck gave birth to her first son, 
Prince Adolphus. f 

The two preceding months had been trying times at 
Kensington Palace, culminating in a swift and serious ill- 
ness afflicting “‘baby May’”’ which to her mother brought 
‘days and nights of agony as only a mother’s heart can 
fully estimate,’’ as she wrote to Mrs. Dalrymple. 

But I was wonderfully supported through them [she con- 
tinued] and God was pleased in His mercy to spare the little 
life to us we so treasure. For upward of twenty-four hours it 
trembled in the balance, and my heart y seeps with it; then 
there came a blessed change, and oh, the feeling of intense relief 
and deep thankfulness! It was not to be described. Sei? 

The old Duchess at Kew watched her little charge through 
convalescence and, after her mother had returned from a 
visit to Queen Victoria at Balmoral, toward the end of the 
year, the Princess May, barely two years old, and her 
brother Adolphus, a lusty babe in arms, 
were taken by express command, to visit 



















































































Victoria May of Teck in 1889. 


to the garden, where we found the two youngest Wales children— 
Victoria and Maud. We had tea out-of-doors, the chil- 
dren having theirs in the corridor. Lady Alice Peel came, and 
when she and Mama had left, I went in to play with the chicks 
in the drawing-room. At six the Waleses departed, but I stayed 
with-May and Dolly till nearly seven. . . .” 


One of Princess May’s first excursions into the great outer 
world she took in company with her cousins when their 





A hospital in France, 1917. 


mother, Queen Alexandra, then Princess of Wales, took 
them to the Amphitheater, Holborn, in 1871, where, as 
it is most solemnly recorded, the elephant especially 
entranced Princess May. 

Princess May seems to have been a singularly shy 
little girl, and her invariable pracedure on first meeting 
new friends and companies was to burst into tears. As 
the years passed, she abandoned this somewhat frank 
and direct expression of her discomfiture; but the shy- 
ness remained to make her quiet and restrained always 
except in the company of friends; or wherever she sensed 
perfect naturalness and composure in the person she met. 


Royal Perturbation 


T IS a shyness of reserve rather than a shyness of self- 

consciousness, and it has always remained with her. Its 
outward signs are well known to those whose service is 
devoted to her, and who are privileged to observe her 
in a variety of circumstances, meeting that homogeneous 
stream of persons which royalty is fated to have always 
with them. There comes a faint, hardly perceptible stiff- 
ening of the back, a drawing up as it were of the figure, 
just the flicker of an enigmatic expression passes over the 
Queen’s face—and those who know, observing these 
things, know also that the Queen is not at ease. It isa 
great protective, this shy reserve; and has notably misled 
many people. For it is a fact that, in spite of her dis- 
comfiture on occasions, she never tires of meeting people; 
indeed the Queen delights in the social life. 

There is a delightful story told by Lady Mount 
Stephen. Queen Mary, then Princess of Wales, was 
staying with Lady Mount Stephen in Hertfordshire. 

They were going together to pay a call at Woburn Abbey 
when a manure cart crashed into the car. The Princess of 
Wales remained “desperately calm”; Lady Mount Stephen, 
in a “fine frenzy,’’ called down imprecations on the cart 
driver and announced her immediate intention of informing 
the police; for not only was the man stupid, but apparently 
without a vestige of right to be there. 
The Princess of Wales smiled engag- 
ingly and said: ‘I beg of you not to com- 











Queen Victoria at Windsor. 


plain; for then by tomorrow it would be in 








It was the first real meeting between 
godmother and child and, when Princess 
May had wept her full flood at the intro- 
duction, she settled down to charm the 
greatest of all her royal relations. She 
ate with the Queen, rode with the Queen, 
and finally passed inspection with high 
honors and flying colors, and the unstinted 
royal approval. 

The Duchess of Teck at this time seems 
to have been identified with few matters 
outside her home and the upbringing of 
her children. Her diary is redolent of the 
quiet life at White Lodge. Such passages 
as: “We had our tea on the lawn with all 
the children”; and “We hid the Easter 
eggs for May in the corridor till nearly 
four, then into the garden with Francis 
and May. . Sat out writing, play- 
ing with the chicks (the blessed trio) and 
having tea with May and Dolly” con- 
Stantly recur. 

The Marlborough House children were 
constant visitors at White Lodge. 



































all the newspapers.” 

The journey was renewed—Lady Mount 
Stephen “hot, flustered, all agog’’; the 
Princess of Wales “‘horribly calm’’—until 
they came in sight of Woburn Abbey. 

The Princess began to fidget uneasily 
and look perturbed; Lady Mount Stephen, 
having by this time recovered equilibrium, 
looked wonderingly for the cause of the 
sudden alteration in her companion. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Her Royal High- 
ness, “I feel so shy. Oh, dear; why am I 
so shy? Meeting people ——’” 

Said Lady Mount Stephen vigorously: 
“Shy! You shy!” Then, no doubt with 
memories of her own receiving of royalty 
in time past, “How do you think they 
feel—waiting to receive you!” 

And with a delicious look of surprise 
and incredulity, the Princess of Wales 
said: “‘You mean you really think that 
they are shy of me!” 














April 19. . . . We sat in the drawing- 
room till Mama arrived and then adjourned 


As Princess May of Teck—At White Lodge before her first engagement. 






“Yes, indeed,” said Lady Mount 
Stephen grimly. 
(Continued on Page 48) 





eAlaric the Goth 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


I/ustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 





#@|E HIND the woodpile, which was behind the 
~3| Doremus barn, Buffalo Bill and Antelope 
Sai" Edward were selling their lives as dearly as 
¥aa| possible. The transaction was being carried 
Wes} on with much imaginary slaughter and an 
-4| inordinate amount of vocal ejaculation de- 

‘PH! signed to imitate explosions. “Bang!” 

pa=—8} quoth Antelope Edward, thrusting a chubby 
hand that gripped a cap pistol between two billets on the 
crest of the woodpile and screwing her round, freckled face 
into an expression of intense ferocity. “‘Bang, bang, bang! 
There,”’ she added as she crouched once more beside her 
pardner, “‘I guess that’ll teach ’em somep’n; eh, Buffalo?” 
Her pardner grunted and yawned widely. This was not 
the gesture of a fearless man, hemmed in by foes, but an un- 
deniably authentic yawn. Carnage was beginning to pall 
upon Buffalo Bill, and the ardent September sunlight, in 
which he lay steeped, was making him drowsy. He blinked 
at the exalted little girl in the soiled pink dress, yawned 
again and vaguely wished he had not promised to devote the 
afternoon to siege and bloodshed. 
Alarmed by these portents of waning interest in an enter- 
prise that thrilled her, Antelope Edward sought desperately 
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‘““WELL, HE CAN’T PLAY WITH US,’’ HER FELLOW 


SCOUT SAID FIRMLY 


to add new and engrossing peril to their theoretical predica- 
ment. She peered cautiously over the barrier and then 
squatted beside her languid codefender to hiss: ‘‘They’s 
three old chiefs creepin’ up through the grass.” 

Dramatic gestures with her cap pistol waved Buffalo Bill 
to his feet, air gun in hand. Together the beleaguered 
thrust their weapons over the ridge of the woodpile. 

““Bang!’’ shouted Antelope Edward. 

Buffalo Bill discharged his air gun, augmenting its feeble 
cough with a bellowed ‘“‘Boom!” 


HEREAFTER the drowsy summer air trembled for the 
space of a half minute to what seemed an imitation of 
fire in a munition plant. With faces red and throats raw and 
strained, the besieged scouts at length suspended their vocal 
fusillade to gasp for breath, but the rattle of musketry did 
not die away. It was caught up and continued by a malicious 
jeering echo. “Bang!” this voice proclaimed in a slanderous 
falsetto. ‘Bang, bingetty-bang! Oh, for goodness’ sake!” 
Cold prickles of perspiration forced their way through 
Buffalo Bill’s skin. He stared aghast at his pardner, but she 
did not meet his eyes. Instead, she gazed past his shoulder 
with a not displeased expression. He turned, and saw above 
the hedge at the roadside the bust of a small boy, a stranger. 
Upon his head was a golf cap of violent plaid, with the visor 
pulled down toward an arrogantly snubbed nose. His eyes 
leered and his mouth repeated with a mocking twist: 
“Bingetty-bang; oh, bingetty-bang-boom!” 
The anguish and wrath of one who has been thrust, in- 
adequately clad, into a swarming ballroom pervaded and 
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shook Buffalo Bill, who straightway forgot his 
character and title in the most poignant emo- 
tion of which ten years old is capable. The 
fantasies of childhood are precious and rare. 
They are secret things, woven from pristine 
imagination and shared at most by one or two 
others. From the world at large they are 
guarded carefully and jealously. No other in- 
decency that human can commit would 

have been so outrageous to Elmer Dore- 

mus, alias Buffalo Bill, as this mockery 

of an eavesdropper upon one phase of 

the Indian war waged by him and An- 
telope Edward, née Edwina Cole. Pro- 

fane and callous hands had been laid 

upon something delicate and sensitive. 
Anger drove him to retribution; shame 
restrained him from it. 

“Come on,” he mut- 

tered to Edwina Cole. 

“Le’s go—somewheres.” 

But Antelope Edward “a 
paid him noheed. Instead, 

such is the eccen- 

tricity of feminine 

behavior, she was 
waving to the mocking small boy beyond the hedge 
and now called him with a brazen absence of 
embarrassment. ‘‘Come over,”’ she invited. 

Horrified, Buffalo Bill observed that the 
stocky interloper in the plaid cap intended 
to accept the invitation. “ Who’s he?” Mr. 
Doremus demanded severely of his pard- 
ner. ‘‘I guess he better not come into my 
yard. I'll “ 

“‘He’s just Alaric Field,” Miss Cole re- 
plied calmly, as though this explained much. 
“‘He comes from the city. He’s staying with 
his aunt at the Rock Grove House. Mamma 

knows his aunt. Her name’s Miss Dunn. She’s 
got false teeth.” 

“Well, he can’t play with us,” her fellow 
scout said firmly and hastily, for the stranger 
already was thrusting his way through the 
tangle of the hedge. The imaginary carnage 
that had appeared so boring a few minutes be- 
fore had suddenly been invested with a vital 
and esoteric importance. 

““He’s a nice boy,” Antelope Edward re- 
torted. “‘Mamma says so. I like him.” 

Mr. Doremus stared at her in amazement. 
Rarely before had Miss Cole, who occupied 
contentedly in his cosmos a position midway 
between partnership and serfdom, exhibited 





‘*LISSEN,’’ MR. DOREMUS COMMANDED. ‘‘NOBODY 
AST YOU TO COME BUTTING IN HERE, DID THEY?”’ 
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“OIVE UP?” 
DEMANDED 
ALARIC, GRIPPING ONE 
OF HIS CAPTIVE'S WRISTS 
AND PULLING IT BACK 
INTO A PAINFUL POSITION 


such symptoms of insurgency. He looked at the approach- 
ing Alaric and decided suddenly there was nothing about 
the intruder that he liked. The golf cap was atrocious; 
the Norfolk coat and golf trousers, abhorrent; the gay 
stockings and sport shoes, affronting. There was insult in 
the swagger of Alaric’s stocky, competent figure and chal- 
lenge in his high, positive voice. 

He stared at the beleaguered Indian fighters and demanded, 
with a disconcerting superiority: ‘‘ What you kids doing, eh?” 

Buffalo Bill gulped and felt ill at ease in the presence of 
this stranger with the glamour of the city upon him, but 
Antelope Edward beamed and replied: ‘‘Oh, just playin’.” 

“Say, how do you get that way?” Mr. Field scoffed, and 
relapsed into hateful mimicry: ‘‘ Bang-bing-bingetty-bang! 
Playin’ soldiers, I bet.’ 

“You mind your own bizness,”’ Buffalo Bill contributed, 
with small conviction. 

The stranger favored him with a scornful glare. ‘Aw, lie 
down,”’ he advised. ‘‘ You’re all wet.” 

The cryptic nature of this bit of repartee completely 
silenced Mr. Doremus for a minute. 


EFORE he could rearrange his forces Antelope Edward 
spoke again. ‘‘ We are not playin’ soldiers, either,’’ she 
said warmly. ‘We were makin’ believe we were trapped by 
redskins on a butt or a meesa or somep’n an’ ——”’ 
Her confiding prattle stung Buffalo Bill bitterly and deeply. 
“Hey,” he roared, “‘you shut up!” 

Automatically Antelope Edward obeyed. Her lip 
quivered a little, and she looked away. There was an 
instant of silence while the two males eyed each other 
in the warily stiff fashion of two strange and suddenly 
met dogs. 

Miss Cole broke it. ‘‘Le’s play somep’n,” she pro- 
posed briskly. “ Buff I mean Elmer, le’s you and 
me and Alaric play somep’n, eh?”’ 

“ Playin’ Indians is kid stuff,” Alaric pronounced. “If 
I couldn’t think up better games’n that I’d take a run 
and jump at myself. You apple knockers ought to get 
wise to yourselfs.” 

The complete incomprehensibility of his remarks 
moved Antelope Edward to admiration and her pard- 
ner to resentment. There was a metropolitan flair, a 
debonair arrogance to this stranger that impressed his 
audience in spite of itself. 

The male half thereof alone attempted refutation. 
“You’re another,” he said experimentally. 

“‘So’s your old man,”’ Mr. Field replied at once. 
“‘Whaddya think of that?” He thrust his derisive snub 
nose forward at the query. Buffalo Bill observed that 
his pardner looked at Mr. Field with something of 
admiration in her placid gaze. This spurred the master 
scout toaction. He stepped forward and received some 
encouragement from realization that the interloper was 
a half head shorter, if broader, than he. 

“Lissen,”” Mr. Doremus commanded, waggling an 
impressive forefinger directly beneath the insulting tilt 
of his opponent’s nose. ‘‘ Nobody ast you to come butt- 
ing in here, did they? Well, all I gotta say ——” 
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bellicose than a muttered and indefinite 
announcement that persons ought to be 
more careful. 

“T know what,” Antelope Edward in- 
terrupted his grumblings with the air of 
one suddenly smitten with a brilliant idea: 
“le’s play somep’n. What’ll we play, 
Alaric?”’ 

They drifted out of the ardor of the 
September sun into the shade cast by 
the barn, and Mr. Field marked, leaning 
against the side thereof, the pride of his 
unwilling host’s heart, a bicycle, a birth- 
day gift so recent that its pristine enamel 
was only slightly chipped 
and scarred by concus- 
sions, and a single bent 
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BUFFALO BILL 


‘ATAPULTED OVER “\O™« ' . 

og piss CTION “ena 7 nursed his forefinger, “I’m gonna 
eta eit ania rm have a motorcycle pretty soon. 
AN 2L ; . om a 


UPON HIS STOMACH 


What he had to say was compressed into a single heartfelt 
screech of alarm and agony, for Mr. Field, after inspecting 
the threatening forefinger for an instant, had thrust forward 
his head, bitten it and was now hanging on. 

“Holler uncle,” he commanded between jaws that threat- 
ened to clench even more firmly. 

“Leggo,” Buffalo Bill begged, truculence drained from 
him by pain and the smooth atrociousness of the maneuver. 
He writhed and hopped as Alaric bit more firmly. 

“Holler uncle,” his captor demanded again. 

“Hey, cut it out. Ouch! Ow—uncle!”’ Mr. Doremus 
conceded at length, and his forefinger was released from 
mayhem, while Mr. Field laughed coarsely. 

“When you start anything with me, fella.’ he advised, 
“vou wanta get up early.” 

Warlike desires had deserted the cosmos of Buffalo Bill 
completely. He inspected his retrieved digit with a cowed 
and rueful air, and even the look of admiration bestowed by 
Antelope Edward upon Alaric moved him to nothing more 





















“I TOLD YOU I’D BRING HIM,”’ HE 
PROCLAIMED SHRILLY. 
YOU I’D MAKE HIM COME —” 





“I TOLD he 





pedal was all that marred its sym- 
metry. : 
““Whose is the bike?” he de- 
manded in his shrilly dominating 
voice. ‘Mf,’ he sniffed, when in- 
formed by Buffalo Bill, who still 


~ My old man says so. 
My old man is chief in- 
spector of police in the 
city, an’ I’m gonna have one just 
like the cops ride.” 

““Gee!’’ said Mr. Doremus 
humbly, and glanced again at what 
had been his choicest possession 
until a moment before. All he 
marked now concerning it was the 
injured enamel and the bent pedal. 


“T TELL you what,” Mr. Field 
exclaimed: “‘we’ll play cops 
and robbers; that’s what we'll 
do.” 
*“‘Oh, goody, goody!’’ ex- 
claimed the erstwhile Antelope 
Edward, and faint stirrings of interest dis- 


tracted Buffalo Bill’s attention from his finger. / 


“T’ll be the cop,” he and Alaric said in chorus, j 
but with no harmony. 
“T’ll be the cop,” Mr. Field re- j 
peated firmly, ‘‘’cause my old man’s 
a cop, and I know how cops act. 
You be the robber, and Edwina here 

can be the lady that gets robbed.”’ 
Meekly the former scouts sur- 
rendered to the shrill decision of his 
voice and the arrogant upthrust of his snub nose 
and, drawing near, received respectfully the sce- 
nario of the ensuing drama. So positive 
a personality had Alaric that Antelope 
Edward made only technical protest at 

being assigned the feminine rdle. 

Sounds of acute 
’ distress presently 
~S shattered the sunlit 
serenity of the lawn. 


Cop!” Antelope Edward squealed, struggling 
“I’m being robbed. Ouch, 


“Cop! 
with a fiend in human form. 
Elmer! Hel-lup!” 

““Whoo-o!”’ announced Mr. Field in emulation of a siren 
as he galloped out from behind a corner of the house. 
““Whoo-o! Dang-dang-dang!”’ 

He halted a few paces from Miss Cole and her recent 
assailant, who had thrown himself into a posture of defense, 
and said severely: ‘‘Hey, you gotta run. This is the p’leece 
patrol. Run, you sap. You're a hot sketch for a robber.” 
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‘““HELLO! WANTA PLAY 
vie FOR A WHILE, ANTE- 
LOPE?’’ 


Thus reminded of his responsibilities of character, Mr. 
Doremus broke into a jog and departed, while Mr. Field 
again threw the patrol wagon into high. 

““Whoo-o!”’ he squealed and, overhauling the escaping 
criminal from the rear, tackled him smartly about the 
knees. 

Mr. Doremus slapped the only slightly yielding turf with 
his entire facade and had breath remaining for only the most 
inconsiderable resistance when the avenging policeman 
climbed upon his back. 

“Give up?” demanded Alaric, gripping one of 
his captive’s wrists and pulling it back into a pain- 
fully persuasive position. 

Buffalo Bill attempted to emulate a bucking 
bronco, and had his nose rubbed painfully into 
the turf. ‘‘Ouch! Leggo,” he commanded in a 
muffled voice. 

But the astonished eyes of Antelope Edward 
were upon Mr. Field, and he was in no mood for 
compromise. “‘Surrender,” he commanded shrilly. 
“Holler uncle!” 


R the first time in their theoretically lurid 
career Antelope Edward was witness to the 
complete subjugation of her pardner by an op- 
ponent shorter, if somewhat heavier and more ex- 
pert. If the victor had not grinned at her 
the sight might have been more tragic. 
Under the circumstances it was merely 
thrilling. Nature’s grim process of selection 
still operates today, but unfortunately only 
among the very young. “‘ Hooray,’ shouted 

the excited Miss Cole. 

At the lacerating sound of her acclaim 
the prostrate Buffalo Bill made further 
painful efforts to free himself. ‘‘Ouch,’’ he 
whimpered at last. ‘‘ You quit that.’ 

“Uncle,” Mr. Field prompted remorse- 

oe “> ilessly. “Louder.” 

- “Uncle,” his victim vociferated, impelled 
by the increasing agony in his arm, “ Uncle— 
uncle—uncle!”’ 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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It made the Kewps feel so 
Now, there was one dark small; for there’s nothing more 
secret in the Baby Tourist’s embarrassing than being looked 


life: She had a rather cross upon as not present when you 
/ p p y 
Grandma. And what was really and truly are there. 


worse, Grandma absolutely 
insisted that there was no 
such thing as a real Kewpie. 
She went right on saying so, 
though Scootles brought 
them by dozens and dozens. 

















Well, something had to be 
done about it. So the Kewps 
simply wafted Grandma away 
to Kewpieville (though she did 
say the most awful things). 


And there they gave her the most \ 
beautiful party. So she went home 
perfectly hilarious—with a wreath on. : 

And she had to admit a 
That Scootles spoke rightly. 
There were certainly Kewps, te 
Which made her more sprightly. A 
ai 
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Sir Kevpishly yours, . 
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PReaaIHEN one starts to discuss 
¢| that rather worn subject, the 
habits of our younger gen- 
eration, the inescapable fact 
of our own habits keeps get- 
: ting into the picture. The 
£ question of the rights or 
aS! wrongs of smoking is no ex- 
ception to this common experience. Moreover, 
we are faced with the problems as to whether 
smoking is good or bad in itself, and whether 
sex has anything to do with the matter. Smok- 
ing by men is a well-nigh universal habit; 
smoking by women is increasing in an unprec- 
edented manner, and smoking by young men 
and young women and even by adolescent 
boys and girls is rapidly becoming a common 
practice. The manufacture and sale of ciga- 
rettes is taking its place with the moving- 
picture and automobile industries in the front 
ranks of our national output. The figures are 
staggering in their extent and significance. 

Over seventy-two billion cigarettes were 

smoked in the United States last year. Put on 
a per capita basis, this means an average of 
over six hundred cigarettes for every man, 
woman and child in this country. These fig- 
ures are stuperdous enough but they are even 
more startling when we compare them with 
our cigarette consumption of ten years ago. 
In 1915 this country’s production of cigarettes 
was, in round figures, the seemingly modest 
total of eighteen billions. If, ten years ago, 
smoking was a national habit, today it isa 
national orgy. 

Even the casual observer does not need fig- 
ures to impress him with the fact that ciga- 
rette smoking is on the increase. It seems 
equally indisputable that our increased ciga- 
rette production cannot be wholly accounted 
for by the greater prevalence of smoking by ~~ 
men or even boys. In many parts of this ee 
country smoking by women or girls is an ac- = 
cepted phenomenon and has acquired the 
sanction of social usage. We may like this or 
not, we may approve or bitterly resent it, but 
the fact remains. There are still a few strong- 
holds where the ban against smoking by women 
is too definite a one to be lightly set aside or 
broken without a form of social censure that 
few people are prepared to meet or to accept. 

But by and large the habit of cigarette smoking by 
women is being relegated to the class of events that 
is no longer debatable as a social custom. In practi- 
cally all of our large cities it is accepted as a sign of 
the times. We have not yet reached the conditions 
found in England and on the Continent, where 
women may quite openly smoke in the streets, but unless 
all signs fail, that may be expected within the near future. 
The great railroads have met the challenge by placing 
smoking compartments for women on their best-equipped 
trains. On other trains the invasion of women into one of 
the few remaining strongholds of men—the smoking car— 








isno uncommon sight. In Russia, before the Revolution, 
there used to be cars on many trains labeled: For Women 
Smokers Only. We may come to that. Who knows? 


Hard Questions to Answer 


] is MAY therefore assume, with little or no doubt, that 
; the increased production and sale of cigarettes is due 
mM part to the acquiring of this habit by a vast number of 
women, We may blame the late war for this or we may 
consider 1t as one of the expressions of freedom due to the 
changing times and altered manners that are now claiming 
so much attention. But another large part of the increased 
use of cigarettes must be accounted for in still another way. 
Adolescent boys are smoking more than they did ten years 
ago and adolescent girls are acquiring the habit to a marked 
degree. Moreover, the fact that their daughters are smok- 
Ing is being accepted by many parents as a matter of 
course, though not particularly desirable. 

he particular occurrence that is bringing this whole 
matter into the limelight at the present time is the recent 
action of three of our leading colleges for women—Bryn- 
Mawr, Vassar and Smith—in meeting the challenge of their 
Students for greater freedom in this regard. Within the 
Past year these colleges have decided to allow their students 
to smoke in certain rooms of some of the college buildings 
and at certain places on the college grounds. I shall have 
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What Price Tobacco 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


I/ustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


more to say later about the reason for this step. In order to 
consider the whole question as dispassionately as possible 
and without prejudice, it seems to me that there are three 
questions that force themselves into the foreground: Is 
smoking, at any age, harmful either physically or mentally? 
Is smoking more harmful for women than for men? Is 
smoking more harmful during youth than during adult life? 
None of these is an easy question to answer. There is heated 
opinion on both sides. There is an honest difference of 
opinion that must and should receive respectful considera- 
tion. Probably the best that can be offered is the result of 
investigations made by competent authorities and the re- 
sult of the common experience of those who have studied the 
whole matter or who have been forced to meet it squarely 
and make a decision when facts and not theories confronted 
them. 

There is a vast body of public opinion that holds all smok- 
ing to be injurious to health. Another group, probably 
larger, believes that smoking is perfectly innocuous. A great 
store of literature is available both pro and con. The pros 
are inclined to be unduly sentimental about the joys of 
smoking while the cons are often inclined to a form of 
bigotry. Dr. Robert Abbe’s statement, “‘If one asks of a 
librarian for works on tobacco, he will probably ask you, ‘For 
or against?’”’ indicates a common experience. 

I am tempted to quote some of the leading authorities on 
both sides, but this might lead easily into a discussion as 
broad in its implications and as unsettled in its results as a 
similar discussion with regard to the prohibition law. Four- 
nier, an eminent scientist, has declared that ‘‘the nation 
that smokes perishes.”” On the other hand, W. A. Penn in his 
book, The Soveraine Herbe, meets this challenge by calling 


‘attention to the universal habit of smoking in Holland and 


says: “‘For a perishing nation, Holland is not a bad example 
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of national prosperity and sturdiness.”’ And 
the hard-headed insurance companies, who 
look upon duration of life in terms of money 
and business success, assure us that the time 
we may expect to live has increased by at 
least five years and possibly ten as com- 
pared with adecade ago. This, they assure us, 
applies to men as well as to women. From this 
the conclusion seems inevitable that our in- 
creased consumption of cigarettes has not 
seriously injured the health of our adult popu- 
lation. 

There are three points, however,where both 
sides agree. First, that smoking may be harm- 
ful to individual adult persons of either sex; 
second, that excessive smoking is always 
harmful; and third, that habitual smoking 
during the period of adolescence and growth 
is injurious in nearly all instances. 

The second part of our problem relates to 
smoking by women—in this country a habit 
long in disrepute. It is difficult to trace the 
real reason for this prejudice. There seems to 
be a lingering feeling that when a woman 
smokes, it is an indication of a loose moral 
attitude toward life; but from any unbiased 
point of view we must concede that morals 
have nothing to do with the matter, though 
we may still consider the question one of 
manners. 


Sex and Nicotine 


OES smoking affect the health of women 

and girls more than it does the health of 

men and boys? Ina study of the literature on 

the subject and after consultation with those 

authorities whose opinions must be regarded 

as sound, I have been unable to trace any 

valid reason for the prevailing impression that 

the health of women is more seriously affected 

by smoking than is the case with men. The 

one study that holds the opposite point of 

view is that made by a French commission 

charged with finding the reason for a seeming 

fall in the number of children borne by women 

employed in the tobacco factories in France. 

The report of this commission, which was 

published in 1915, comes to the conclusion 

that nicotine gives rise to a series of func- 

tional disturbances in the different organs so that the 

new life is either killed or paralyzed to such an extent 

that children die soon after birth. I cannot find that 

any similar studies have been made in this country, 

but in arecent issue of the Journal of the American 

Medical Association the statement is made,‘‘. . . 

in the experience of one of the leading pediatricians in the 

country, no harm has ever been observed in babies nursed 

by mothers who smoke inordinately. Heavy smokers, as a 

rule, cannot nurse their babies very long.’”’ On the whole, 

the consensus of opinion among those who believe all smok- 

ing to be harmful is that it is as harmful for women as for 

men. Those who believe that smoking is generally a harm- 

less practice, but that it may be harmful for certain indi- 
viduals, apply this belief of both sexes. 

The most important part of this question, it seems to me, 
is that which concerns the effect of smoking upon the health 
and mental development of the youth of this country. I 
want to state at the outset that I have been unable to finda 
single authority who does not condemn, without qualifica- 
tion, the practice of smoking by youth of either sex during 
the period of bodily growth. Even in those colleges where 
smoking by the students is allowed, and sometimes en- 
tirely unrestricted, the consensus of opinion is that no boy 
or girl under eighteen years of age can smoke without a defi- 
nite and often serious effect upon‘health. 

The most extensive study regarding the effect of smoking 
upon the academic progress of boys in high schools and 
preparatory schools is that made by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the Department of Education of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and published in book form under the title of Tobacco 
and Mental Efficiency. Professor O’Shea quotes many in- 
vestigations made by the authorities of these schools, and 
without exception it was found that the nonsmokers among 
these boys showed definitely higher scholastic grading than 
the smokers. His findings are summed up in his statement: 
“The probabilities are that in the case of high-school boys 
there is a direct drug effect of tobacco which slows down 


(Continued on Page 222) 





The finished doll house, with halves of front closed, is shown above. At right, front is opened, 
ready for play. These two pictures should be helpful in suggesting ideas for painting and general 
decorating. The upper right-hand room is the nursery, while directly below it is the dining room. 
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Below, the rear of the house shows manner in which four divisions of the back are hinged to the 
side walls, The door, and windows over it, are false, as is center window on the front. At left, 
below, are shown the three back rooms—bedroom, bath and kitchen—and rear of the living room. 





eA Colonial Ftouse for the Childrens (yhristmas 


By EDWARD THATCHER 


ween) TIE Colonial is one of the most popular types of 

va Kee! home in the United States. Here is a doll house 

| in that style, proportioned, even to the window 

iaa| moldings, as a real home, large enough for actual 

play, and true to the best traditions of American 

architecture. The description for building the house is 
simple and complete. 

Four boxes, alike in shape and size, comprise the house 
proper. One forms the living room, while the three others are 
divided to make a dining room and a kitchen, two bedrooms, 
and nursery and bath—seven rooms, all told. The four boxes 
run from front to back, and the two tiers are spaced gener- 
ously apart to allow for a hallway on each floor. 

The front wall of the house opens out, exposing the front 
rooms inside. The back wall has the added advantage of 
being so sectioned that each room may be revealed singly, if 
desired. Outside dimensions of the house are: Width, across 
the base, 3834 inches; depth, along the base, 36 inches; 
height, 327% inches. 

The tools needed to build a doll house of this kind are to 
be found in the usual home shop. You will need: Crosscut 
saw, rip saw, keyhole or compass saw, coping saw, knife, 
smoothing plane, small block plane, brace and bit, miter 
box in which to cut small lengths of wood, small backsaw 
with fine teeth, ten or twelve-inch files—one flat and one 
half round—for smoothing up the woodwork, carpenter’s 


hammer, very small tack hammer, sandpaper—coarse and 
fine—large and small screw drivers, nails, tiny brads, screws, 
ruler, pencils and large and small steel squares. 

From the very start, use square and ruler constantly to 
insure perfect fit and workmanlike results. Figure 3, page 
202, shows the dais-like foundation as mounted on the 
base; also the front steps, the hall floor—a strip of wood 
glued to the foundation—and the box which will become the 
living room. The base (Fig. 1, page 202) is made of four 
pieces of wood: Two, % inch thick, 6 inches wide and 3 feet 
long; and two, % inch thick, 8 inches wide and 2714 inches 
long. Glue them together as shown, and toenail—that is, 
drive nails in slanting where pieces join. 

For the foundation (Fig. 2, page 202) make a frame of 
strips % inch thick and 234 inches wide—two strips being 
28% inches long; the other two, 34 inches long. Cover top 
of frame with boards % inch thick. Glue and nail foundation 
to the base so that front edge of foundation is 6 inches back 
from front edge of base, and so that sides of foundation are 
1) inches in from corresponding edges of the base. Next, 
construct the steps of wood % inch thick and glue and nail 
them to the base and the foundation. The bottom step, 
which rests on the base, is 414 inches wide and 3534 inches 


long. The middle step is 3 inches wide and 325% inches long. 
The top step is 114 inches wide and 295% inches long. 

Outside dimensions of the four boxes used to make the 
rooms are: 25 inches from front to back, 1314 inches wide 
and 914 inches high. Neither box has ends or top, simply 
a bottom and two sides. All window apertures are 3% 
inches wide and 54 inches high; door openings are 4 inches 
wide and 7 inches high. The windows are centered in the 
wall of each room where they occur and should line up per- 
fectly when viewed from the outside of the house. The in- 
terior hall doors are all 314 inches from front and back ends 
of each box. Mark positions with ruler and square; then with 
brace and -inch bit bore holes near each inside corner. 
Cut out openings with keyhole or compass saw and file and 
sandpaper the rough edges. 

The fireplace opening in the living room (Fig. 3, page 202) 
is 314 inches high and 5 inches wide, the front edge being 
4¥ inches in from the front of the box. Fitted around this 
opening is a piece of 14-inch beaver board 4"%e inches high 
and 7% inches wide, from which a rectangular slot, 3%4 
inches high from the bottom edge and 5%% inches wide, has 
been sawed. The slot dimensions are slightly larger than the 
fireplace itself, to allow for a narrow margin representing 
brick work. Resting on the top edge of the beaver board is 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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ALTHOUGH THE 
YOUNG MAN 
MUST HAVE 
SEEN THEM IF 
HE HAD LOOKED 
BEYOND HER, 
LOOKING BE- 
YOND HER WAS 
SOMETHING HE 
HAD NO DESIRE 
TO DO 























s3]|ROUGHT up to believe that the only 
4! aristocracy is one of culture, young 
Laurence Ogle, flushed with the suc- 
cess of his latest Broadway play, 
Ma! boards a Mediterranean-bound ship 
e@| on his first trip abroad. He is crest- 
9%| fallen to find that he is not sought 
eenieree—48} Out—the more so as his fellow passen- 
gers hoid one Tinker, a self-made Middle Westerner, 
in frank esteem. Worse, Tinker and Honey and Babe— 
as he calls his wife and his pretty but sullen daughter 
Olivia ~are assigned to Ogle’s table, and Tinker makes 
himself objectionable to Ogle by treating him as a crony— 
his attitude, indeed, toward everyone he meets. 
Ogle is horrified when the crude American scrapes up an 
acquaintance with Madame Momoro, a mysterious widow 
who has piqued Ogle’s curiosity from the start. The dramatist 








finds her charming, but cannot understand her evident liking 
for the detested Tinker. She urges him to browse about in 
Northern Africa, hinting that he will gain a new perspective. 
She is to debark at Algiers, and he decides to cement their 


friends! ip there, away from the terrible Tinkers. 

His last night on the boat, Olivia Tinker tells him her bad 
manne; come from her ‘‘ beastly state of mind’”’—and adds 
that wile hers are rotten, his are worse. Ogle is rudely 
shaken, but not for long. Hedismisses the whole Tinker 
outfit with contempt. Once in Algiers, the dramatist 
tries to vet in touch with Madame Momoro, but his 
letters re apparently ignored. Puzzled, Ogle wanders 
to the squalid Arab slums to kill time. There, to his 

ismay, he encounters once more the Tinkers, whom 
he has supposed still cruising aboard ship. 


XIV 


HE English player of billiards who had complained 

of the noise in the steam pipes was querulous 
about many things: he could be heard fretfully in- 
structing the maitre d’hétel upon the correct tempera- 
hy forw ines, and upon other matters vital to happiness. 
- penetrating voice, high-pitched and birdlike, ran 
€ a repeated little tune always ending with a lifting 
ote as of inquiry, though his purpose was far from 
—s rn musical or interrogative. Fair, thin, high- 
and 0, € suggested a fine old colonel by Du Maurier; 

gle was impressed by his distinction. 





““MY POOR 
CHILD!’’ SHE EXCLAIMED. 
‘““DON’T MOVE; YOU ARE STILL FROZEN”’ 


The Plutocrat 


By BootH TARKINGTON 
Illustrated by ‘foseph Simont 


Three middle-aged ladies and a long-nosed girl, all of 
pleasant outdoor complexions and strong tastes for old and 
unshapely clothes, revolved in close orbits about the queru- 
lous gentleman, whom one of the older ladies called ‘“‘my 
dear.” 

The other two and the girl, however, always addressed 
him as “Swilliam,” which was what puzzled the young 
American, especially as their table was near his, and he heard 

**Swilliam’”’ 

tees constantly. 

! Finally he 
sought enlight- 
enment from 
the concierge, 
and was 
pleased to 
learn that his 












neighbor was General Sir William Broadfeather, a per- 
sonage of even more important achievements than 
Ogle had supposed. 

Sir William, with his small flock about him, was 
waiting for tea in one of the heavily draped Moorish 
public rooms of the hotel; and the playwright, return- 
ing from a drive he had taken to air himself after his 
encounter with the beggars, dropped into a chair across 
the room from the English party and tapped upon a 
table for a waiter. 

A white-jacketed youth approached inquisitively. 
“Yes, gentleman ?”’ 

“Du thé,” Ogle said. ‘‘Avec du toast et des petits 
gateaux.”” He had been studying a French and English 
conversation book in the mornings. 

“Yes, gentleman,” the youth replied politely. ‘‘Tea and 
toast and some small cakes for one. Immediately !”’’ 


E WENT away, leaving Ogle a little discomfited, though 
what had just happened was a setback by no means un- 
common among linguists. But the American, blushing, hoped 
that Sir William and Lady Broadfeather had not overheard 
the injurious dialogue. He was strongly conscious of them 
and conscious of himself as well, wondering if they approved 
of him. He hoped they did. 

Tea for either himself or the English party was slow in 
appearing; and presently Sir William beat startlingly with 
a walking stick upon a large brass tray that had been placed 
before him on a Moorish table of ebony and mother-of-pearl. 
The brass was highly resonant; people sunning them- 
selves on the terrace looked in through the open door, 
seriously concerned to discover what might be the 
matter; and the concierge and a porter hurried appre- 
hensively from the office. 

Sir William rose and began to pace the floor. “My 
dear man!” he said, addressing the concierge in a 
falsetto wail. “Is one to have never the slightest at- 
tention in this hotel? A most dreadful liar dressed as 
a waiter promised us our tea half an hour ago, and 
we've not got it. We've not got it!” 


. (a The concierge spoke soothingly; but Sir William 


would not be soothed. He repeated “‘But we’ve not 
got it!”’ over and over again as argument in rebuttal 
to everything the concierge said, and when two waiters 
appeared with their trays he still insisted in a voice 


3° 


that could be heard over half the hotel: ‘‘My dear man, it’s 
all very well for you to tell us we shall get it; but I tell you 
we've nol got it!” 

He subsided then into his chair but was insufficiently 
appeased, for he said “‘Perfectly monstrous!”’ in the act of 
sitting; and said it again as the tea was being poured for 
him. ‘Perfectly monstrous!” One of the ladies said 
“S’William”’ placidly, either as agreeing with him or to 
placate him; and at intervals, as he drank from his cup, he 
said “‘Perfectly monstrous!’’ and the lady said “S’William ”’ 
in the same placid manner. 


HERE was something fine about all this, Ogle thought; 

these English had no craven self-consciousness such as 
he found in himself. They were so secure of themselves that 
they were never worried by the possible opinions of specta- 
tors; in fact, they were unconscious of spectators; they 
knew what they wanted and thought only of that. They 
had a poise founded on the centuries; a poise unattainable 
by his own fellow countrymen. And while he was engaged 
with this thought the fellow countryman with whom last of 
all he would have had General Sir William Broadfeather and 
his ladies behold him conversing came breezily into the room 
on his way to the elevator. Ogle looked at the wall, hoping 
not to be recognized by the back of his head. 

He looked at the wall in vain. ‘‘ Well, I declare!’’ Tinker 
exclaimed. ‘‘Do you drink tea? My soul!’ And he sat 
down cordially in a wicker chair near the playwright, who 
began to feel that fate had become too ironical to be borne. 
This Old Man of the Sea was now fast to his shoulders upon 
the land; and there seemed to be no way to escape him. 
What Ogle wished to say was, “‘Let me alone! I have no 
desire for your society or even for your acquaintance.”’ But 
he was weakly incapable of so honest a course; he could only 
fall back on a feeble coldness, wholly ineffective, as he had 
been but too reliably informed, because Tinker blandly 
mistook it for mere stupidity. To one so sensitive as Ogle 
this was not a pleasing mistake; he would strongly have 
preferred to be thought brutal; but as he had no talent for 
open rudeness, he could only sit and suffer. 

“Tea!” Tinker repeated with loud incredulity. ‘‘I thought 
hardly anybody except women and English people did that. 
There’s some English people got rooms near us on our floor, 
and they were havin’ tea on their porch up there yesterday 
afternoon when I was tryin’ to take a nap; I didn’t see ’em, 
but something must ’a’ gone wrong, or it didn’t come in time 
maybe. My glory! You’d ’a’ thought they were being 
murdered. There was one tin-voiced old fellow—my soul! 
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You could ’a’ heard him cackling a 
halfamile!”” Helaughed noisily; then 
became somewhat more serious, as if 
doubtfully seeking information that 
must prove whimsical if true. “‘Tea! 
You like it, do you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, that’s funny,” Tinker said 
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English pretty well too; but] 
been talkin’ to him for aboyt 
three days now, and listen 
that isn’t like talkin’ to some. 
body that knows what the 
Pirates did to the Senators 
last season! No, sir! My, byt 
it’s a relief to get with some. 


reflectively, and his seriousness in- Lee Cn. body from God's 
creased. “Listen!” he said. ‘Ain’t oe ae a Wate PO ig country again! 
this the dog-gonedest place you ever wane pw PR SN , How’re you stand. 
did see? Look at that sewer where oP te oe a ARN ey in’ it; all this bot. 
we met you this afternoon, for in- Oe aA er. if tled water and 
stance. Why, the United States army a ee YY 5 Fan buyin’ your own 


ought to come over here and clean it 
up. If we had a sink of iniquity and ae 
disease and dirt and crime like that Gee 

right in the middle of my town it’d 
last just about fifteen minutes. We 
went all through part of it after we left 
you, and our courier told us it was the 
best part. My soul and whiskers!” 


E’S a mighty nice man—for a 
foreigner. He’s a full-blooded 

Frenchman; name’s John Edwards. 

That old darky we had cake-walkin’ 

around with us stuck to us all over the 

show; he was the nearest to a human 

being I saw in the whole place. I liked him; he was 

the only soul we met that had a laugh in him; the 

rest of em looked as if they’d cut your throat fora 

plugged nickel. Full-blooded nigger he is; not an 

Arab at all; this John Edwards says he belongs to 

some nigger tribe of sorcerers or something; but 

all the sorcering he did for us was to beat his drum 

and yell ‘Toulamond’ and pass the hat—he did 

that often enough! Funny about you being in our 

hotel all this time and us not knowin’ it. I expect 

it must be because we been eatin’ in the restaurant and you 

in the tabble dutt. John Edwards says that’s the way to 

That’s right, isn’t it—‘tabble 


pronounce it—‘tabble dutt.’ 
dutt’?”’ 
“T believe nearly so.” 
“In our country,” Tinker went on, “of course we most 
always call it ‘table doat’; but this John Edwards says it’s 
‘dutt’—or pretty near like that anyway; and he ought to 
He speaks 


know, because he’s a full-blooded Frenchman. 





soap and every. 
body _ jabbering 
around in foreign 
languages with all 
this ‘We, we’ and 
“Mon doo’ and 
“Mercy, mercy!’ 
and everything? 
You gettin’ along 

all right?” 
This he asked in 
the sympathetic 
tone of a hospital patient 
who puts such an inquiry 
to a fellow-sufferer from 
the same disease; and he 
seemed to take Ogle’s 
brief “Quite well” as 
sufficient reply; for he 
went on: “ Well, I haven't 
got any fleas yet, myself, 
but my wife, she says 
: she’s found one or two 
Y on her. She likes it over 
vital here, though. She kept 
goin’ on this afternoon about how ‘picturesque and foreign’ 
it all was and everything; and the only time she got damp- 
ened at all was just a little while after we left you this after- 
noon. We ran right spang into a smell—well, I’ve smelled 
smells; but this one—oh, boy! I turned around to this John 
Edwards. ‘Listen!’ I told him. ‘Get us out o’ here! I don't 
care about how picturesque and historical everything is and 
all, get us out o’ here.’ You talk about smells! Why, as long 
as I’ve lived, never in my life did I———”’ He paused, leaned 
over and put his hand solemnly upon Ogle’s knee. 
“‘Son, when I get home if anybody ever tries to tell 





me anything about smells, I’m goin’ to say, ‘Listen! 

















Don’t try to talk to me on that topic, because /'w 
met the King!’”’ 


HEN Tinker called him ‘‘Son,”’ Ogle glanced 
wretchedly across the room at the English 
party to whom the hearty Midland voice could not 
fail to be audible; but they were preoccupied with 
their own affairs. General Broadfeather had dis- 
covered that some marmalade he had ordered was 
not quite to his taste. ‘‘A bit tweaky,”’ he pro- 
nounced it; and one of the ladies disagreed with 
him. “Tweaky? You’re too funny, S’William!” 
Tinker, too, had paused to listen to this simple 
little dialogue, and his untrained Midland ear failed 
to identify it as being of his own language. The 
pronunciations were unfamiliar to him, the cadenced 
inflections confusing. “A bit tweaky”’ he heard as 
“beet tweekeh”’ and “‘you’re too funny” as “yaw 
tewfenneh.”” The strange sounds and the people, 
as strange to him as what they uttered, interested 
him a little. 

“French family, I expect,” he said, his glance rest- 
ing upon them speculatively, and while Og'e’s flesh 
crept in horror he added in his big voice casually: 
“Funny names they got for each other. Seems she 
called that old bird ‘Swillum.’ What you suppos 
it means in our language—‘Swillum’? Inever —— 

But Ogle clutched his arm. ‘“‘Hush!”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘They’re English. My heavens! Havent 
you got any eyes and ears? English!” 


“FTSHINK so?” Tinker responded, mildly sur 
prised; and he added, “We got a Jew in my 
town was born and grew up in England; /e talks 
kind of funny, too, even yet. Mighty smart ma 
though. Insurance.”” He took a cigar from his pocket 
and lighted it, apparently as a sort of punctuation 
marking the change of subject. “‘ Well, sir, this John 
Edwards tells me there’s been a lot of history hap 
pened around this neighborhood. He says theres 
been ancient Romans and Spaniards and Turks and 
Mohammedans and pretty much everybody all over 
this part of Europe.” ; 
“This isn’t Europe,”’ Ogle corrected him with 











some sharpness. “This is Africa.” 








“ILL TELL You. 


MRS. MUMMERO CERTAINLY 


KNOWS HER WAY 


AROUND”’ 





“Sure it is!” Tinker laughed and rubbed the 
back of his head. “My wife tells me that about 4 
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dozen times a day. I haven’t forgot my geography, 
[ guess; but you always hear people talk about goin’ 
to Europe, and you’re always expectin’ to go there 
yourself some day, so I can’t seem to get it out o’ my 
head this is Europe. Well, I expect it’s a good deal 
the same thing in the long run—both of ’em just dirt 
and old ruins and backward kind of people mainly, 
I guess. I leave it to my wife and babe to know all 
about the history and picturesqueness of it. She 
and babe certainly have read up on it, too, though 
babe won't saymuch. She ——”’ he checked himself, 
chuckling a little painfully. “I expect I got to quit 
calling her ‘babe.’ She certainly gave it to me red- 
hot for calling her that in front of you this after- 
oon. 
He chuckled again, but without much mirth, and 
for a moment or two his cheerfulness of expression 
was gone; he looked troubled. “I’m afraid she isn’t 
havin’ as good a time as I kind of hoped she would,” 
he said, almost as if to himself; then with renewed 
briskness he asked, to the young man’s surprise: 
“You seen anything o’ Mrs. Mummero since you 
been here?”’ 

“No,” Ogle replied shortly; and prompted by a 
sudden queer suspicion, he said: ‘Have you?” 


HEN, with a pained alarm that became all too 

quickly an unhappy conviction, he saw the broad 
and comely face before him heighten in color and be- 
come illuminated by a surreptitious amusement. 
“T’ll tell you,” Tinker said unctuously; ‘‘but don’t 
you ever breathe it to a soul. My wife would just 
fairly scalp me alive. Mrs. Mummero certainly 
knows her way around! She took me a drive day 
before yesterday to see some monkeys, about fifty or 
sixty miles, I guess; and yesterday she got me to 
come and eat lunch with her at a hotel up over the hill 
here.” 

“What?” Ogle gasped. ‘You say she is 

“She’s a wonder!’’ Tinker said earnestly. ‘You 
talk about brains; why, that woman’s got more 
brains in her little finger than a whole bankers’ con- 
vention in their heads. She’s ad 

He was interrupted. His daughter, coming from 
behind him, touched his shoulder. ‘‘Mother wants 
you to come and dress.”’ 

“Murder!’”’ he exclaimed, jumping up guiltily. 
“How long you been standin’ there? Did you hear 
what I _ 

“T did not,” she said brusquely. “I’m not inter- 
ested in what you say.” 

“Well, that’s lucky—sometimes,” he returned; 
and, favoring the playwright with a companionable 
wink, he said affably ‘See you later”’ and went away. 

Olivia turned to go with him; then, as if it were 
distasteful to her to walk with him even so far as the 
elevator, she swung about toward the opposite door, 
hesitated, and after a moment came back to Ogle. 
He had risen upon her advent and was still standing, 
staring pallidly after Tinker. 

“T don’t think you understood what I said to you 



































this afternoon, Mr. Ogle.”’ 

“What?” he said blankly; then amended his man- 
ners. ‘J beg your pardon. Will you have some tea 
with me?” 

“No, thank you. I tried to tell you something when we 
met you in the Arab quarter this afternoon; but I don’t 
think you understood. You were looking at my father. I 
don’t think you paid any attention to what I was trying to 
Say, you were so busy despising him.” 

ite t eg your pardon!”’ he said again. “I think you are 
mistaken.” 

“ Do you?” She uttered a short and rueful laugh. ‘‘We 
won t argue it; I understand perfectly. I’m not very decent 
to him myself, and of course you know that—you’d be blind 
if you didn’t; but I don’t de- 
Spise him, though perhaps I hate 
him. That’s my own affair. 
What | wanted to tell you was 
that i shouldn’t have said. what 
I did, the last night on the 
Duumvir, if I’d thought I’d ever 
see you again.” 

“IT know that,” he said. “You 
told me so then.” 


x rHIS she drew an audible 
quick breath and her eyes 
opened wide. “I suppose, then, 
you think I’m merely making it 
an excuse to speak to you again.” 
‘Not at all. I meant I under- 
Stood that you wouldn’t have 
€xpressed your opinion of me 
except as a valedictory. You 
didn t need to explain it again.” 
I did need to!” she said ina 
low voice, fiercely. “You might 

















THE SHEPHERDS WENT AT THE SHEEP 


have thought I knew you were leaving the ship here, and so 
might see me again. You might have thought I said it only 
to make you think about me. Girls do that sort of thing 
sometimes; you might have thought that.” 

He was nervous; what he had learned from Tinker had 
dazed him, and now Tinker’s daughter irritated him. ‘“‘Be- 
lieve me,”’ he said, ‘‘I haven’t been thinking of it at all, and 
it’s not very probable that I ever shall.” 

Her cheeks as well as her eyes showed her resentment then, 
and some violets at her breast moved to her quickened 
breathing. She gave a_half- 
smothered little outcry. ‘Oh! 
How much you're like them! 
We’re going away tomorrow, and 
this time I know I’ll never see 
you again, so I can add a little 
to what I told you on the boat. 
How much you're like those peo- 
ple we saw today.” 

“Am I? What people?” 

“Those horrible creatures in 
that Arab slum,” she said. “I 
thought of it when we got among 
them today and they were all 
staring at us. You have just 
their look in your eyes 
when you look at my 
father or my mother— 
or at me!” 

Then, with her own 
eyes not smoldering 
now, but seeming fairly 
to blaze blue flame into 


AS IF SATAN WERE BEHIND THEM 


his in her hot scorn of him, she turned on her heel and left him. 
He abandoned his tea as it was, half consumed, and went 
out, furious, to the terrace. She had succeeded in making 
him so angry that for a few moments he almost forgot the 
shock her father had given him; but as he paced up and 
down in the falling dusk his temper cooled in one direction 
and began to grow warm in another. The insults of the bad- 
mannered American girl were easier to bear than the unfath- 
omable double-dealing of the exquisite French lady. 

Thus, this shift of temper having rapidly taken place, the 
heat within him grew fiercer and fiercer until, an hour later, 
he was angrier with Madame Momoro than he had ever 
been with anyone in all his life before. At least, that was his 
own unhappy impression of his state of mind. 


XV 


N THE morning, having slept little, he beheld from his 

balcony the magnificent departure of the Tinkers. A 
quarter of an hour earlier a deferential formality attended 
the setting forth of the hereditary Prince Orthe XVIII of 
Fihlderstein and his bride, who had been spending part of 
their honeymoon‘in Algiers. The manager of the hotel and 
the concierge, with the two chief porters, the maitre d’hétel, 
two valets de chambre and an agent of police all bowed 
respectfully as the amiable-looking young couple were driven 
away in an Italian touring car; but this, as the melancholy 
playwright observed, was only a one-act curtain raiser, as it 
were, preceding the full-sized drama of the American fam- 
ily’s departure. Looking down from his stone-railed box, he 
saw the brisk yet imposing arrival of two long and powerful 
French automobiles, new and glistening; one a landaulet, 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Some Memories and Reflections 


III 


“eg|EAN DE RESZKE gave me several thorough 
7a| stage rehearsals in Roméo et Juliette to prepare 
Bea| me for my debut, and a number of private ones 
M4) in the duets at his house. I was given no orchestra 
=) rehearsal at all, but had to depend upon what I 
could overhear of the orchestra practice from the outside for 
my knowledge of what I might expect in the way of an ac- 
companiment when I made my bow. Before the actual per- 
formance I went through every kind of mental jugglery 
to keep myself from being panic-stricken. I even pre- 





By EMMA EAMES 


if they waited a few years, I might be able to tell them some- 
thing worth hearing. 

The first note.of congratulation I received from anyone, 
amusingly enough, was a fulsomely worded one from Mas- 
senet, who must have been in a perfect rage at seeing his 
good work in behalf of Sibyl Sanderson at the Opéra-Comique 





tended that I was Juliette, and that the audience 
would accept me as such and not think of my being 
Emma Eames at all. The immediate result of all 
this self hypnotism was that I arrived at the 
Opéra the evening of my debut in a state of 
apparent great calm. 

Because of Gounod’s faith in me, most 
of the noted French composers, including 
Saint-Saéns, Jonciéres, Massenet and many 


others, were 

present, and ~ 
doubtless ex- 
pecting very 
little of me in 
their hearts. 
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Edouard de Reszke. 





But after my entrance: ‘‘Ecoutez, c’est le 
son des instruments joyeux!’’ the applause 
was like a clap of thunder. I shall never 
forget the sense of failure that flooded over 
me at that overwhelming outburst; yes, 
failure. I stood there on that stage, and 
thought: “I have not been able to con- 
vince them that I am Juliette. Other- 
wise they would have kept silent. They 
are applauding Emma Eames, not Juliette.” 

It was, no doubt, a rather morbid reac- 
tion, but it must be remembered that, except 
for my audition in Brussels, my audition at the 
Opéra-Comique, where I came in contact only 
with directors and coaches, I had no experience 
in the theater and no understanding of the stage 
or of the psychology of audiences. I had only unat- 





























tainable ideals. I had one dreadful moment after that, 
and that was just before the balcony scene. Suddenly, 
for no apparent reason, my voice became very small, and 

I remember as though it were yesterday the effort I made 
to get hold of myself and go on to the triumphant end of 
the opera. 

It is interesting to note here that, thanks to Anna Payson 
Call and the training she had given me in the technic of 
acting in America, I was so assured in my action that night, 
and so mistress of my gestures, that Gounod found it diffi- 
cult to believe that I had never been upon any stage before. 


1 WAS a curious experience to go to the Opéra a nobody, 
and to find oneself the talk of two continents the next day. 
However, I was so concentrated upon what I wished to 
accomplish that this phenomenon had only a passing effect 
upon my mind. 

Concerning my debut, the critics were absolutely bound- 
less in their enthusiasm and unanimous in their praise. And 
theirs were the only criticisms I ever read of any perform- 
ances of mine in all of my subsequent musical life, not be- 
cause I felt myself above criticism, but because I did not 
wish to be diverted from what was my own and therefore 
original interpretation by other and alien conceptions. I 
read these first reviews because I wished to see if others 
considered that I had the material for an operatic career, 
and upon concluding the last one, I knew that they did. 

Many reporters from leading American newspapers be- 
sieged me following that first Juliette performance, demand- 
ing interviews. But I could only tell them that I knew very 
little, having just begun, that I really had nothing to say and 
that my experience could interest nobody. I suggested that, 
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Emma Eames in thé first presentation of Le Nozze di Figaro 
in the United States. 


overthrown. For I had not only made my debut at the Opéra 
before Sibyl, but I was destined to anticipate her in a per- 
formance of the opera which he had written expressly for her, 
namely, Esclarmonde. 

The morning after my debut our sitting room at the pen- 
sion was so filled with flowers that one could scarcely move 
about in it. And I remember weeping all that 
forenoon at the standard that the world had ac- 
cepted as mine. I was so filled:-with the knowledge 
of my inexperience and a sense of unworthiness 
that I trembled with apprehension lest I be found 
out at my next opera. Therefore, when, shortly 
after lunch, the same singer who had prevented 
my debut in Brussels came to see me and 
told me that I had looked perfectly beau- 
tiful and had sung perfectly false all the 
evening—perhaps no remark could have 
borne better testimony to my vocal true- 
ness !—I immediately thought: ‘I wonder 
if I did,’’ and was more wretched than 
ever. And in the face of all this, I had to 
sing in Roméo et Juliette again the fol- 
lowing day! 

In the days of my debut, the Opéra and 
its devotees were extremely distinguished. 
Only the men who had entrée to the most 
exclusive clubs were subscribers and only 
subscribers were permitted backstage. 


Whistler. Sketched from the 
portrait by Walter Greaves. 


4 y 
Y Some of these were most boring, by 
Ly sy many were survivors of what one rarely 
sees now, the real “grand g9j. 
gneur’’ of the old school. 
The first time I sang in Fay 
I remember in particular one 
not of the grand seigneur variety 
who stood beside me just ag | 
was going on for the church scene 
and persisted in filling my ear 
with tales of how wonderful acer. 
tain Gabrielle Krauss had been 
in that scene, and how inefface. 
able was her memory! 
It was curious that even then 
I was infinitely more thrilled at 
the idea of acting than of singing. I cop. 
sidered it much more of a tribute to be 
asked: ‘‘ Vous allez jouer ce soir?” (Are 
you going to act tonight?) than “Are you 
going to sing?’”’ Singing was to me merely 
a necessary adjunct to opera, and my idea 
was to become so perfectly mistress of my 
voice that I could forget it. 






“Adelina Patti 
in 1862. 


MADE my debut at the Opéra froma 

small pension on a then new street, 
leading off the Avenue Victor-Hugo. We 
had found the pension in Neuilly much too 
inconvenient and, in the winter of ’86-’87, 
had moved into town into a small pension 
in the Rue Hamelin, where we managed to 
have a sitting room of our own and a cer- 
tain amount of privacy and quiet. It was 
from there that we went with the mistress 
of the pension when she changed quarters 
to this place in the new street. 

After my debut I went to pay my re- 
spects to Madame Marchesi, and found 
her in the middle of a class. After the con- 
ventional amenities, she suddenly asked: 
““How did you come down here?” 

I answered; ‘By tramway.” 

““What!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
Eames, de l’Opéra! Do you mean to say 
that you haven’t your private carriage?” 

I said: ‘‘ But I can’t afford a private car- 
riage. My friends all know what I make 
and that I cannot bear the thought of 
going into debt.” 

Her answer, which was most characteristic 

of her, was: ‘‘Well! When one is as beav- 

tiful as you are, one should be able to have 
everything.” 

And it immediately flashed over me: ‘‘ What is 

this degrading work that I am doing, that sucha 

thing should be taken for granted.” 

That summer, the Prince of Wales, afterward King 

Edward VII, paid a visit to Paris and naturally came 

to the Opéra to see what was then a sensational Roméo 

et Juliette. One evening when he attended, Miss Hen- 

rietta King—who had, of course, met His Highness fre- 

quently in London where her sister, Madame Waddington, 

was the wife of the French ambassador—went to the theater 

with me, my mother being ill with one of her bad head- 

aches, A knock came at my door as I was dressing hastily 

for the second act, and a voice said: ‘“‘His Royal Highness, 

the Prince of Wales, wishes to pay his respects.” 

Intensely concentrated upon the bus! 











ness in hand and not thinking, ! called: 
“He must wait.” 
Miss King, much amused, looked 


through the slightly open door «nd saW 
him laugh and heard him say: “Of course 
I’ll wait.” 
And then and there began a friendship 
which was one of the most deeply treasur 
of my life, with a man who has been ac 
cused of being incapable of having a dis- 
interested friendship with a woman. 
should have had no career in London at 
all, had it not been for him, although at 
the time I did not suspect it. For 1 was 
an American and very beautiful then—! 
can say it now at sixty!—and was cor 
dially disliked by certain ladies of the 
smart set in England, who regarded meas 
an absolute bourgeoise and an idiot becausé 
I had moral standards instead of purely 
social ones, and who went out of their way 
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In the third act of Faust. 


to hinder my career in England. This, of course, immedi- 
ately enraged and disgusted the other type of English lady, 
of whom, I am happy to say, there were a great many, and 
won me their partisanship, as well as that of the Prince of 
Wales. Is it any wonder that I was always deeply grateful 
to those who did everything in their power to hamper my 
career, since it invariably brought me ten times more good 
than evil? 

Among the various people for whom I sang at receptions 
and large parties after my debut were Prince and Princess 
Radzivill; a woman born Princess Dalgorouki; and the 
great Alexandre Eiffel, of Eiffel Tower fame. M. Eiffel 
proved to be an ugly, pleasant, little man, distinguished by a 
most amiable manner. 

Most of these private appearances were uneventful enough, 
with the exception of one at a huge party given by Chandon 
de Briailles, the big champagne manufacturer at Epernay, in 
honor of a marriage that had just taken place between the 
two ducal families of De Luynes and D’Uzés. During the 
course of the festivities I was offered champagne and, never 
having tasted wine, I refused it, to the enormous amusement 
of its famous makers. 

One day, after I had been singing publicly for a number of 
months, one of the most brilliant of the Paris critics, a noted 
opera librettist and a great writer, Victor van Wilder by 
name, said to me: ‘I hope to live to see you find yourself 
and forget all the vocal conventions you have been taught.” 


IS remark made a great impression on me. It not only 

made me realize that I was not alone in recognizing what 
must be remedied, but it strengthened me in my resolve not 
to allow myself to be turned aside from the pursuit of my 
ideals by hackneyed tradition or outside influence. In fact, 
my refusal ever to read any review—with the exception of 
those of my first night—of any performance of mine in the 


entire course of my career was based upon this resolution. 

For I have always been most susceptible to criticism. And 

no miiter how crude or obviously politic it might be, I never 

was able to disabuse my mind of the idea that it might be 

ae anted. I remember my grandmother once told me that 
Lac 


eyes like a pig, a nose like the prow of a ship and a 
rececing chin, and that no one would ever love me for my 
looks. And, as a result, I was never able afterward to be 
othe: than irritated at my appearance. 

Therefore when I came upon other critics, I remembered 
this ripid disciplinarian, who did not understand that it was 
easy to lead, but dangerous to drive this granddaughter—who 
no doubt, only seemed a pert problem to her! Her fault- 
finding, while it gave me a capacity for endurance that, my 
health and personal life considered, without doubt made my 
Career, at the same time instilled in me so many doubts of 
myself and so much belief in the infallibility and rights of 
others, that when certain crises arose later, not only my 
health but my very reason was endangered. Indeed, a great 
Physician once told me that, had I been born less well bal- 
anced and with a weaker will, my stubborn practice of that 
Most fallacious of all the precepts impressed upon me by my 
ee and which has contributed more to damnable 
_ iness In this world than any other, namely, “‘Bear ye 
' tet S burdens,” instead of ‘‘ Bear the other’s burden, 
gd ear one of yours, would have succeeded in destroying 
ll anity. And with something of all this in my mind, I 

ved to save myself from any further such destructive 
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criticism in my life, particularly 
when it touched my career, by 
ignoring it. In all my career, 
therefore, I had only one friend 
who was a music critic, and that 
was Henry T. Finck. Mr. Finck 
was studying with Professor 
J. K. Paine, at Harvard, at the 
same time that I was illustrating 
Mr. Paine’s lectures there, and 
we often met at the home of 
the Paines, whom I knew very 
well, and indulged in many im- 
promptu musicales. On our first 
trip to Bayreuth, chance made 
him a fellow pilgrim, and thus 
our friendship was sealed by 
mutual student adventures. Not 
the least delightful part of our 


























only one. Not confused by 
many and divergent opinions, I 
was able to see clearly and to 
eliminate one by one, as I went 
on, everything that savored of 
the stale vocal mannerism and 
the stereotyped gesture. For 
instance, one day I discovered 
that I had fallen into the habit, 
to which Jean de Reszke was 
addicted and which Caruso had 
to a fault, of constantly using a 
portamento or slide from tone 
to tone for my effects. Upon 
realizing this, I went home and 
got out all my scores and went 
through them and eliminated 
every portamento except those 
that were absolutely indispensable. 

















friendship by any means was the fact 
that I adored his wife. She was per- 





During 1889 I sang Juliette on an 
average of ten times a month, and 





fectly charming, and so often the wives 
of one’s friends are not! Few commen- 
tators, however, seemed aware of my 
abstinence in the matter of reviews and 
reviewers. After I had been singing at the Metropolitan 
for a number of years, I was astounded one evening to have 
Hermann Klein, the English critic, suddenly appear in the 
wings during a performance and speak to me. He immedi- 
ately launched into profuse praises of my singing, and, to 
my bewilderment, began to revile himself for having writ- 
ten so many harsh things of me in London, and implored 
me to forgive him. I hastened to reassure him; but I have 
often wondered how much solace he got out of my telling him 
that, I had nothing to forgive, and had never been hurt be- 
cause I had never read anything he had ever written of me. 
In the light of my peculiar psychology and suggestibility, 
my course in the matter of the music commentators was the 


As Elsa, in 1892. 
Terraces of her estate in Italy. 


did not know the meaning of fatigue. 
In the winter of 1889-90 I added Mar- 
guerite to my repertoire. In the summer 
of 1890 my mother decided that our 
vacation should be spent in London. It began by our being 
met on the platform of the Charing Cross Station by an 
acquaintance who begged me to save the evening for Lady 
Ardilaun by singing: at a party which she was giving in 
Carlton House Terrace. It seemed that the prima donna— 
hateful word—upon whom Lady Ardilaun had counted had 
disappointed her, and would I sing in her place? 

I had not gone prepared to sing at all. Furthermore, I had 
been prostrated by seasickness on the beastly Channel boat 
and felt utterly unfit to do anything except go to bed. But 
as the clarion call to battle galvanizes the charger into action, 
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eyneers and Thanksevwing 


that the pure-silk monthlies are inviting all the young British 

intelligentzia into their columns to compete with Sinclair Lewis 
and Sledge-hammer Mencken in showing up this rotten country of 
ours in its true colors. Rotten rich and rotten vulgar they find us. 
We don’t wear walking sticks or spats to business, we gobble our 
lunch from high stools and treat our womenkind as if we loved them. 
One of these shilling-a-word critics suggests that we abolish Thanks- 
giving Day and substitute See Ourselves Day. A dozen or so anni- 
versaries of See Ourselves Day, and a lot more of us would be fit to 
associate on equal terms with the cultured classes of the higher civi- 
lizations of Europe.” 

Thus remarked the Cheerful Boob with a hopeless American accent 
and his usual crude and boorish smile. 

“Sparkling idea, that—replete with wit,’ announced the Young 
Progressionist, adjusting his Piccadilly pince-nez and dusting off his 
Bond Street gaiters. “I aspire that our little brotherhood of mod- 
ernist critics and columnists will fire this broadside at the Coolidge 
Myth in Washington and that His Excellency will act upon it.” 

“I suppose,’ chuckled the Cheerful Boob, “‘that you fellows who 
say and write all the really smart patter of the day, assisted by the 
visiting squads of young British intellectuals, would furnish the 
optics and lenses for the occasion.” 

““Of course,” said the Young Progressionist, “‘you’d none of you 
see yourselves as you actually are. The necessary brain power would 
be lacking. And it would require something like a presidential proc- 
lamation to obtain your solemn attention.” 

“‘T’m afraid,” said the Cheerful Boob, “‘that you couldn’t hold 
our solemn attention after you got it. If we were to see ourselves as 
you and your overseas intellectual cousins and your Mercury aunts 
and uncles from the college faculties see us, we’d have to believe in 
all your sneers and hate ourselves as intensely as a British cabinet 
minister hates to think of an international debt being paid anywhere 
outside of Threadneedle Street. Have you enough new sneers on 
tap to make a See Ourselves Day interesting?”’ 


GS tie tte old dear! Sneerio! What’s to pan today? I notice 


DON’T like your repetition of the word sneer,’ objected the 

Young Progressionist. ‘“‘It is a common error of feeble intellects 
to mistake truthtelling for sneering. We who are leading the way in 
this quarter century of emancipation from unreasoned inhibitions 
and dogmas do not sneer. We pity the wooden-headed, self-satisfied 
booberie who make up the mob and we attempt to lash them with 
satire and irony until they may be aroused to see at least a meager 
penumbra of their absurdity. I am thankful to say that we have 
made some headway against ingrained hypocrisy and cant.” 

“If last year’s record of the New York City theater is a reliable 
index,’’ commented the Cheerful Boob, ‘“‘you have. I noticed in a 
recent issue of Vanity Fair that your fellow progressionist among the 
dramatic critics, George Jean Nathan, listed fifty-seven managers 
as having produced sixty-seven plays last season dealing with lust, 
incest, adultery, seduction, illegitimacy, infidelity, rape, sexual pro- 
miscuity, degeneration, sex starvation, prostitution and colored 
mistresses. I suppose you are specially proud of this sterling record 
of emancipation. The higher culture of Paris and London cannot 
match this record, and it is my understanding that the nastiest- 
minded playwrights of both those great centers of enlightenment and 
sophistication are swarming to the Island of Manhattan, where the 
ultimate in filth meets meager opposition and no censorship.” 

*‘Now you are burbling after the manner of the most obtuse of 
the Neo-Puritans,” retorted the Young Progressionist. ‘‘You are 


confusing terms and cheating with generalities. Most of the plays 
you refer to were frightful rubbish. A few, however, were the mas- 
terly achievements of genius, and mean a magnificent advance in 
American artistic progress. As the playgoing public is still an uncul- 
tivated mob you cannot expect it to select the good and reject the 
bad. We may hope, however, that there will come a time—and it 
will, if there is no censorship interference, no prudish insensate cru- 
sade to shackle art and honest realism—when there will be a big 
enough discriminating public to foster high excellence and starve out 
the vicious and sordid imitations.” 


T IS your view, then,’ said the Cheerful Boob, “‘that we should 

express our universal Thanksgiving that millions of the newer 
generations are vulgarized and brutalized by the exhibition of foul 
plays and movies so that a genius or two may be exalted and cher- 
ished by the cultivated few.” 

““Now it is you who are sneering,’” warmly protested the Young 
Progressionist. ‘‘ Those of the newer generations who have any back- 
ground, who are capable of developing artistic discrimination, who 
are in any way worth considering as intellectual possibilities of the 
future, cannot be vulgarized and brutalized by anything that happens 
in the spoken drama or on the silver screen. As for the common herd 
who will snicker and gloat at anything that is crudely nasty or sug- 
gestive, there never was and never will be any hope for them.”’ 

“‘Hear, oh, hear,”’ interrupted the Cheerful Boob, “‘the superiority 
complex of inexperienced youth give voice. You seek higher art for 
the few at the expense of the many. You will probably quote Plato 
and Aristotle to support your infantile delusion. It is from the many 
that we must ultimately derive the few. Your little exclusive and 
supercilious groups of overdeveloped mentalities have always been 
sterile for the cultivation of genius, and if we must vulgarize and 
brutalize the mass from which the vastly greater number of leaders 
must come in the future, what sort of background will they have to 
evolve from?” 

“‘Poppycock!”’ sputtered the Young Progressionist. ‘‘ You talk 
as if we were playing your own game of cant and hypocrisy and seek- 
ing to prohibit the so-called respectable and clean plays and motion 
pictures. You talk as if we were seeking to suppress the Pollyanna 
and Rollo drivel that still fills most of the popular magazines and 
best sellers.”’ 

“If sneers and ridicule would do it, you are,”’ returned the Cheer- 
ful Boob. 

“But there is still an appallingly great demand for them,” chal- 
lenged the Young Progressionist. ‘‘Look at the multitudes that have 
been flocking for years to see that ridiculous slapstick comedy, Abie’s 
Irish Rose. And take those vapid John Golden plays—Lightnin’, 
Turn to the Right, The Seventh Heaven, Three Wise Fools, and so on. 
You never heard of a really cheap and dirty sex play that was a great 
popular success, did you? What more do you Puritans want?”’ 

““Oh, yes,”’ agreed the Cheerful Boob, “‘we still have a little some- 
thing worth celebrating on Thanksgiving Day. We have still the 
overwhelming weight of evidence before us that the great majority of 
Americans cannot stomach the cloying nastiness that prevails on the 
New York stage, and that they have little or no use for the type of 
overadvertised modernistic culture that is based on Rabelais and 
Boccaccio without any of their wit or originality to justify it. As long 
as the most of us are worth sneering at by the eclectic few we will be 
going somewhere. But if ever we join hands with you in your crazy 
dance around your crazier Maypole, the earth had better crack and 
let us all down to quick consuming fire and brimstone.” 
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The Ftéritage of Womankind 


NE may also number worldlings 
() among one’s friends, and when 
the worldling happens to be so 
gay, so beautiful, so puissant, so greedy 
for power and emotion as Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, she may almost rank as the 
most colorful of them all. It was some- 
thing of a career to be the greatest heiress in 
the Europe of her day, to be fifteen years Queen 
of France and fifty years Queen of England. 

One may turn the spotlight on her in Paris 
or Palestine or London; yet another picture 
is even more characteristic: On a May day, 
under a great elm, she sits on a throne in one of 
those gardens the Middle Ages loved—well- 
walled for safety’s sake, intimate, with formal 
garden beds and fountains—an immense relief 
from the grim castle that frowned near at hand 
for a swift refuge. Put yourself back into the 
days when castles were not mere ornaments of 
the landscape, but when just physical safety 
was the first thing to provide for. In Eleanor’s 
time—she was born about 1122 and died in 
1204—they were rapidly developing what the 
feudal age might have called modern improve- 
ments in castles. 

The one-way street meant that there was a 
single entrance only to your fortress home, and 
that by a drawbridge, kept hauled up most of 
the time, over a moat. Inside the walls there 
was aconvenient torture chamber, with a huge 
fire ready to heat the iron red; there was an 
oubliette, perhaps right under the big dining 
hall, where you might drop your enemy’s wife 
and children into darkness and starvation; 
there might be a cramped little barred cell 
in sight of the hall itself, where a chosen foe, 
hungry and gaunt, lent pleasant color to your 
own abundant feast; and always narrow slits 
for shooting arrows at an undesired guest or 
for rolling down big balls of stone at such an 
angle that they careened with tremendous 
force among his horses. Latest conveniences! 


In the Days of Chivalry 


ND so, with a sense of release, we come back 
toour garden, itself in one of the paradises 
of the world, that portion of Southwestern 
France which the Romans had called Aquitania 
because it was the land of many waters. Here 
Eleanor sat enthroned, absorbed in the most 
thrilling game that had yet been invented. 
This was a Court of Love, and she was its 
sovereign lady. She was dressed in scarlet 
and blue, with loose sleeves lined with fur, and 
her flowing robe was of the new silk fabrics, 
perhaps sendal or samite, and brilliant with 
embroidery of gold and silver. Gathered at her 
feet were her court ladies, almost as resplendent 
as their Queen, and her equally many-colored 
troubadours and princes and knights. 
A new thing had blossomed into the world, 
a love that meant delight and song and laugh- 
ter, a thing to be tossed into the air as light 
and as iridescent and just as likely to disappear 
at a touch as a soap bubble; but, while it en- 
dured, a fascinating experience, particularly 
as it had to contend with the coarseness and 
cruelty and lawlessness of its time. 
Two entirely new words appeared in its 
company: Courtesy and Chivalry. It had its 
court attendants, knights and noble ladies. It 


T}— Eleanor the Tumutltuous 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor 


lived in the Kingdom of Romance. Nor was 
this kingdom a mere figure of speech. The 
dominion of Romance had its code of laws and 
its rules of procedure. When the lover chose 
his lady and she accepted him, he went 
through a public ceremony like that by which 
a feudal lordling put himself in the hands of 
his liege. On his knees before her, with his two 
hands joined between her hands and in the 
presence of witnesses, he swore to serve her 
faithfully to his death, to defend her against 
all assailants and to devote himself wholly to 
her. In return she promised him her tenderest 
affections, gave him a ring, and raised him to 
his feet. Henceforth he wore her “‘favor”’ in 
tournaments where knights contended and the 
victor was crowned with a garland and re- 
warded by a kiss. 


Husbands and Lovers 


HERE were stages of love: The first was 

that of hesitating; the second was that 
of supplicating; the third was that of being 
listened to; the fourth was that of the ac- 
cepted lover. And there were rules: “‘Every 
lover is accustomed to turn pale at the sight of 
his lover, and, when this vision is sudden, his 
heart trembles.”’ ‘‘Every act of a lover ends in 
thinking of his fellow lover.” 

All this had nothing to do with marriage. 
Dear me, no. In fact, it was the very antithesis 
of marriage. Marriages were made for politi- 
cal or personal reasons.. They involved hard, 
everyday, sordid, disillusioning commonplaces. 
Love was a delicate bit of play that spurned the 
earth. [Not so different, is it, from some of the 
things that certain twentieth-century folk are 
saying?] So much was this true that one of 
the laws promulgated by Eleanor’s court was, 
“Love cannot exist between husband and 
wife.”” But laws are sometimes broken. Hence 
this august session of the Court of Love at 
which we are looking on, where Eleanor is 
judge and her knights and ladies advisors. 

Here is the case: A certain knight fell in 
love with a fair lady, who on her part had 
pledged herself to another lover, but in order to 
let Sir Unsuccessful down easily, she told him 
that if she ever lost the love of her beloved, she 
would accept him, No. 2, for her lover. She 
married her beloved; and now No. 2 was 
suing her in court for the fulfillment of her 
obligation. Queen Eleanor pronounced: “‘The 
lady was obliged to keep her promise to the 
second knight because, having: taken the other 
for her husband, she had lost him as a lover.” 
No. 2 was her official champion. 

Very jolly and amusing and full of titilla- 
tion was this love-court business of the lovely, 
the witty, the rich Queen Eleanor. Very ab- 
surd and valueless it looks to us at first glance. 
But there was more behind it. As a matter of 
fact, the idea of romantic love that came in 
the Middle Ages was the biggest gift of the 
centuries to women. It meant, for the first 


time, the love of woman as a soul, 
quite apart from her ancient function as 
drudge or even as wife and mother. 
The very separation of the idea of love 
from the realities of life and living was 
necessary to give it a chance to de- 
velop. Out of this new and fragile and 
even fantastic thing grew the womanhood that 
was to be entitled to education, to social free- 
dom, to political power as the years rolled on. 
This was the impetus to all that has differen- 
tiated the women of Western Europe—and us 
their descendants—from the rest of the women 
of the world, who are slowly trailing after. 

But abstract love and concrete love were for 
a long time not on speaking terms with each 
other, and the abstract love had to walk its 
separate path until it got its growth—perhaps 
one ought to say its adolescence, since the 
perfect union is not yet, and we are only on our 
way. 

To return to our Eleanor: She was a most 
fascinating person, worth looking at for her 
own sake. Her grandfather, William IX of 
Aquitaine, had been the greatest prince of 
France, richer in land and money than his 
king; one of the first great troubadours; anda 
very gay dog. Her father, William X, married 
her with pomp and ceremony to the heir of 
King Louis VI the Fat of France. Very soon 
fifteen-year-old Eleanor and her young hus- 
band found themselves King and Queen of 
France. She was taken away from her people, 
who adored her beauty and even her caprice, 
to live in a gloomy palace of old, old Paris, and 
she began to discover that the young King 
whom she had married was a solemn and 
severe person, who dressed in shabby clothes, 
ate and acted like a monk and had no under- 
standing of her passion for gayety. This was 
a pretty position for the loveliest, most power- 
ful girl in the world. Eleanor was bored sick. 
Things got almost to the point of explosion. 
Now came St. Bernard, preaching a crusade. 
The King had a bit of a guilty conscience, for 
in attempting to punish one of his subjects at 
the instigation of Queen Eleanor he had set 
fire to a church at Vitry and burned up thir- 
teen hundred perfectly innocent people. 


Feminine (rusaders 


HE Queen was not greatly. troubled witha 

conscience, but she had a brilliant idea. 
Why not be a lady crusader? It was thrilling 
beyond imagination, The lure of it spread like 
wildfire among all her attendants. Very much 
against the will of her husband, she dressed 
herself and all her court ladies in Amazon 
costume and began to do exercises on horse- 
back with flying pennants. Soon all of them, 
King, Queen, knights and ladies, were off on 
the Second Crusade. 

As a holy enterprise Louis VII’s crusade 
was not much of a success, but it was a great 
adventure. The feminine crusaders got de- 
cidedly in the way of martial enterprise, and 
things came to a climax when the King, who 
was earnestly out to give the pagans one of 
those tremendous biffs that were the joy of the 
Middle Ages, sent the court-lady contingent 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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maitiE very last time we 
mi attended one of those 
annual too-popular-to- 
have-much-elbow- 

= room Illustrators’ Din- 
ners, in New York, we reminded 
FRANK HOFFMAN—who draws 
horses, paints horses and talks 
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horses with persistent abandon— 








that he was betraying the trust ofa 
credulous Family. You see, we get a 
good many letters about Hoffman’s 
animals. What is more, we confess 
to hanging three of his black-and- 
whites to which we had taken an 
especial fancy, before we ourselves 
knew the exact truth. 

“T never said that I’d been a 
cowboy,” was the artist’s retort. 
“But you can tell anyone that I 


Hoffman has done the animals 

for Florence Dorsey Welch’s story, 

Steep Trails, in this issue. He did 

them for Taming a Home on Burnt Mountain, which ended 
in September. He is going to do them for other JOURNAL 
fiction during the coming year. And when he paints or 
draws a horse he puts it into real environment of the Amer- 
ican West that he loves—New Mexico, for choice. 

“My father raced horses for a living,’’ Hoffman says. 
““Nowadays they call it sport, but it meant bread and but- 
ter for us then. I can hear him now—‘Hurry back, son! 
The rent’s due!’ 

“Tt was a tough life, the race track in those days. I got up 
at four o’clock to gallop the string until ten. You were 
always bothered about your weight. And you never had any 
pie or cake. Or course, I’d seen pies on stands, but I thought 
the round things were meant to look at. One day I saw a 
fellow cut a chunk. I thought he was doing it on a bet. 

“When I was twenty the race-track officials allowed I was 
a bit too strong in the arms. They hinted that it would be a 
good thing if I let a horse win once in a while. So they ruled 
me off and I came back to Chicago, where I was born. After 
a while I was going down to break some colts in Ohio, when 
a friend of my mother saw some horse sketches I’d made. I 
thought he was kidding when he offered to get me a news- 
paper job. But he did. I got five dollars a week and was 
told to save money. At noon I used to play pool. I was 
good with the cue and I picked up something on the side. 

“A lot of folks figure that because I draw cow-punchers 
and cow ponies, I am, or have been, a cowboy. That isn’t 
true. I’ve knocked about different camps a lot, but that’s 
all. I can rope my horse and I’ve broken a few broncs 
too. I reckon I’ve been thrown more times than the 
Prince of Wales. They'll tell you that in Taos. I own 
two of the best cow ponies in New Mexico, two that have 
worked at their trade. The horses I draw and paint are 
what I call typical cow horses, big enough and strong 
enough to carry a man and hold a steer after he’s down. 
It’s a great country, the West. I love it. All I yearn for 
is a place on the side of a mountain—about one hundred 
acres. That will do me for the rest of my life. 

“‘T picked up what I know about art from J. Wellington 
Reynolds, Leon Gaspard and Walter Ufer, in Taos. Also, 
when John Singer Sargent was in Montana I hada chance 
to listen tohim. That’sa pretty good quartet of top-liner 
names. I hope something they told me will soak in 
eventually. I hope to be able to paint the West one of 
these days as it really looks. There’s a lot of stuff that 
hasn’t been painted yet and ought to be. 

‘Taming a Home on Burnt Mountain hit me hard, be- 
cause I was trying to illustrate something I know about. 
I’d lay against any homesteader sticking more than four 
years in the same place. I’ve seen a million of them come 
West and go broke, or get their hearts broken—which is 
worse. I’ve seen them come with Jersey cows. Jersey 
cows don’t do so well in a mountain country with snow. 
I’ve loafed from Dawson City to Texas. I’ve lived with 
Blackfeet, Crows, Crees and other tribes in the South- 
west. But get me right. I’m no cowboy just because I 
love to draw a ‘hawss.’”’ 


sees = OurCfamily-Album 


EVERAL moons ago appreciative parents conferred 

upon EDWARD THATCHER the brevet of Santa Claus’ 
Assistant. One doesn’t acquire honorable mention of 
that sort without earning it. And the contents of page 28 
will confirm the soundness of the award. Of course 
Thatcher did not invent doll houses. But as a practical’ 
researcher into the chemistry, so to speak, of the 








ain’t nothing but a nut after aj!’ 
It turned out that the king boot. 
legger of the district had been 
boasting he would run a cargo of 
rum through town that night. 
“T got sleepy by half-past four. 
The road was full of trucks go | 
pulled into a lane. Six 
trucks, parked together, 
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doll-house principle, we feel that he has contributed dis- 
tinguished public service. As a result many Family tool 
chests are going to be dragged out of cellar and attic between 
now and December twenty-fifth. 

This model miniature residence journeyed all the way 
from Ulster County, New York, before we photographed it 
in four colors, here in Philadelphia. It didn’t come by ex- 
press either. It was too precious freight for that, its creator 
argued. So he drove it from Bearsville himself, by night. 
And along the way he encountered odd adventure. He told 
us about that, sleepy-eyed and grasping a ham sandwich for 
which we had dispatched an office boy; two carpenters were 
removing a door jamb so that we could lift the doll house to 
the pedestal which awaited it. Said Thatcher: 

*‘Making that doll’s house was a long job. Mrs. Thatcher, 
father and I worked night and day on it. We finished at six 
o'clock last evening. Then I backed my station wagon up to 
the shop and started to drive to Philadelphia. 

‘“‘ About one in the morning I reached Jersey City. It was 
time for coffee, so I halted alongside a night-owl wagon. A 
large policeman stepped out of the shadow and snapped, 
‘Uncover the hooch damquick!’ Two or three other cops 
emerged and surrounded my car. It seemed funny—all this 
fuss because I had a doll house wrapped up in quilts in 
the rear. A second later and the quilts were stripped off. 
There was a roar of laughter and the biggest cop said, ‘He 





Charles A. Selden on the road to Mandalay. 











blocked the way. Then 
I heard, ‘Stick ‘em up, 
brother!’ Again quilts 
were stripped off the doll 
house. After which I had 
breakfast with as _ hos. 
pitable a bunch of bootleggers as 
you might find anywhere. They 
showed me how their bottling plant 
worked. It was a compressed-air 
affair, new and shiny and fitted 
completely for cutting whisky. 

‘These trucks could do seventy 
miles an hour. The man I met 
first told me, ‘It will be healthy to 
stick here a while after we get going.’ My reply was instan- 
taneous. I said, ‘Mister, I hear you perfectly. I shall do 
just that.’ So they swung off while I wrapped up in a blanket, 
snoozing until daylight. 

“I knew when I had reached Philadelphia by the lamp- 
posts. There aren’t lamp-posts like that elsewhere. And the 
doll house, which had cost so much time and labor, was being 
put on an elevator at the Curtis Building at ten o’clock of 
the morning after it was finished.” 


ERTRUDE A. KAY has done the illustrations for The 

Little Queen’s Little Baby, by DoROTHY MILLER. Thisis 
Miss Miller’s first JOURNAL story. As becomes an Independ- 
ence Square debutante, she is thrilled, to be sure, but 
pleasantly self-contained. 

“There’s nothing much to tell about me, except that I’m 
from Missouri,” she avers. ‘‘I was born in the capital of 
that state. There I grew up, and at twelve won a blue ribbon 
at the state fair in Sedalia with a story about ghosts who 
turned out to be mice. But I did my first real literary work 
at seventeen, when I was elected editor in chief of our high- 
school annual. I was a better politician than the opposing 
candidate. 

“The summer following graduation I was a music pupil 
at a boarding school. And I had a year at the state uni- 
versity. After that I studied music in St. Louis again, and 

then went on a lyceum circuit. With violin under my 
arm, I worked my way to several coasts and back. It 
was like being a regular actress. 

“T had an exciting season in Chautauqua tents, too, 
and then spent every dollar I could lay hands on for a 
year of music study in New York. Toward spring my 
afternoons were given to typewriting for nine dollars a 
week. It’s worth that, just to ride home once in the five- 
o’clock Subway rush. : 

“The following year I supervised public-school music. 
I asked for an assistant and the board gave me a raise. 
So I took up bridge, for the sake of the parties. 

“Then there came a change that was a change. We 
moved from the town where the family had lived for half 
acentury. In Kansas City the music that I had got into 
my fingers somehow slipped away and instead tiie same 
fingers held a pencil. 

“In a twelvemonth I wrote reams of newspaper stuff. 
But I sold only forty-three dollars and fifty cents’ worth 
of it. It didn’t seem very profitable. I could have made 
more at bridge had I been inclined to gamble. I counted 
myself a failure and set out to prove I wasn’t, which, 
along with being a handmaid in my father’s hours, 1s MY 
occupation to date.” 


T IS good to find CHARLES A. SELDEN in the Family 

Albuma second time. His important series of articles 
about foreign missions begins in this issue. He explains 
his perch behind the flapping ears of some second cousin 
of Moti Guj—assuming that we are well up on our Kip- 
ling—as follows: ; j 

“In Ceylon I watched a herd of elephants enjoy thelr 
river bath. Inspiration seized me. My grandson dotes 
upon elephant pictures. I might curry astounding favor 
with him, were he to see me bestriding an aristocrat 0 
the jungle. Willing hands heaved me upward. I deny 
that I was trying to look like a maharajah.”’ a 

Which, so far as the Family is concerned, is infinitely 
better than an alibi. 
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and your appetite 
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SOUP 


Sor brighter, 


better meals! 
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t b-weprs meals every day! 
One thousand and ninety- 
five meals ayear! No wonder 
some one has said that the 
general who directs the cam- 
paign of the family dining 
table is the true national 
heroine, deserving of all praise 
for her ingenuity, resourcefulness and varied 
knowledge! And it is a truth known to every 
skillful housewife that the greatest success 
comes to her who has the gift of imparting 
sparkle and attractiveness to her meals. 
Invariably you will find that such an ex- 
perienced “strategist”? in meal planning uses 
soup as one of her most effective means of 
giving the bright touch to her menus. She 
realizes that soup offers a deliciousness of 
flavor, a variety, a temptation to the appetite 
which no other food can supply in quite the 
same way. With soup she achieves that 
triumph which is so priceless to the anxious 
housewife—meals that “go just right.” Every 
one at the table takes amore complete satisfac- 
tionin thefoodsand so thearduous task of pleas- 
ingall the family is made just that much simpler. 


PPETITE! A healthy, eager, alert appe- 
tite! If the people for whom you provide 
have it, you know your daily problem is being 
solved. If the family, which assembles at 
your table is interested and attracted at once 
by what you serve, the meal will go with a 
crispness that proves how much it is being 
enjoyed. A plate of piping-hot, delicious 
soup sends a glow of satisfaction about the 
table, arouses the appetite, makes it keen and 
active. This is the great value of soup. It 
not only nourishes, but it causes the digestive 
juices to flow more freely, increasing the desire 
for foodand promoting digestion of other foods. 
This explains why healthy people crave 
soup and relish it so eagerly. Wise nature has 
given us a special fondness for this hot, liquid 
food because it acts as such a wholesome and 
invigorating stimulant. For this reason food 
experts include soup in the daily menus which 
they recommend for the family table. 

Soup is a health food which should be 
served regularly every day, and not just 
occasionally, as used to be the custom in this 
country before good soups were so available. 


tied NOW that it is so easy and conven- 
ient for you to obtain the best of soups at 
your store, let them help you constantly in 
the task of providing brighter, better meals 
for your home. Begin now and serve soup 
daily for the next two weeks, as an experiment. 
Notice how much it adds to everybody’s en- 
joyment and how much it saves you! 

Visit your grocer’s and familiarize yourself 
with all the delightful and different kinds of 
soups you will find there, already prepared 
and cooked for you by makers of world-wide 
reputation. Tempting vegetable purees, such 
as Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups which, by the way, you will often serve © 
as Cream Soups. Hearty substantial soups, 
such as Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef, Beef, 
Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Pepper Pot, and Clam 
Chowder. Dainty clear soups, such as Con- 
somme, Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier. An 





; uk almost endless variety. 12 cents a can. 
BELONGS IN THE 
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IT WAS LIKE WITNESSING THE 


PARTING OF THE CURTAINS UPON A SOLEMN MYSTERY 














XVII 


T THE beginning of the Milburns’ good 

| fortune Tom Quint’s attitude toward 
4#2)4| them had had no touch of bitterness in 
wees) it. Even after the forced sale of the busi- 

49| ness, when he was left to face the cold 

e¥4| prospect of finding a job at middle age, 

m| his feeling was rather one of keen disap- 

#} pointment in losing an old and trusted 
friend. But the world was full of such chagrins, and Tom 
was not the man to lose his head in excitement. Besides, 

he didn’t try to conceal his relief that the cares of run- 
ning a business were taken from his shoulders. For a few 
days he actually bounded around like a schoolboy at the 
end of the term. 

The candy business was bought in by a Dutchman and his 
son. Tom Quint had cultivated a belief that whoever came 
into possession of the Milburn and Quint factory would be 
pretty likely to want his services. He would be happy in that 
connection. But Kropje and his son urbanely declined the 
services of the grizzling veteran. They were polite, but they 
didn’t need him. And so he drifted from place to place, look- 
ing for work, without too much confidence that anybody 
wanted him. , 





HE failure had left the Quints practically penniless. 

Their savings had gone into the business while Tom was 
manfully trying to make it survive. Likewise the proceeds of 
a liberal mortgage on the home followed the savings. Tom 
‘ became harassed and hunted. It was then that Edith found 
a job in the department store outside which Delos Milburn 
had met her that afternoon. Her young brother was now 
seriously ill, after a year or more of threatening attacks. The 
family doctor sensed something wrong in the boy’s internal 
structure. Finally a specialist was called in, and an operation 
began to loom, an operation of a delicate and expensive sort. 
‘* A strict diet for a few months more, I should say,” said the 
specialist. “‘ By that time I think he’ll be ready for the opera- 
tion. I shouldn’t want to attempt it myself. I know of 
nobody except the Frank Brothers, in Wisconsin.” 


Wild Honey 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


In Wisconsin! It seemed as far away and as hopeless as 
Vienna. Besides, the Frank Brothers were notably the sur- 
geons of the millionaires. 

“Yes, that’s true,”’ agreed the specialist. ‘“‘But they also 
do a great deal of work for practically nothing. They’re big 
men, and good men. I'll get in touch with them and state 
the circumstances. They won’t be very hard on us.” 

Still, even if the Frank Brothers were generous to the last 
degree, it would be terribly expensive. 

Another reason which made Edie glad to get away from 
home was the growing bitterness and fretfulness of her 
mother. Sadie Quint had always been easy- 
going up to the time when the waxing fortunes 
of the Milburns separated them so abruptly 
from their old friends. At first she had not 
been jealous. But the days went and found ma 
the Quint fortunes at a lower and lower ebb, = 
and the tortured wife, with more work than iV 
she could do, a sick boy and an unhopeful ', 
husband, grew hysterical and suspicious. She 
was convinced that the Milburns had cheated 
them. She heard roundabout gossip of the magnifi- 
cence of the Milburn life, and her maternal heart, 
alert for her own brood, was struck as though with 
the blade of a knife. Her own home was crumbling 
over her head. Edie was trudging back and forth at 
a poorly paid and nerve-racking job, and Chester 
was an invalid. Sadie Quint’s voice became shrill. 











She gave all her energy toward her family’s comfort, but 
she added a sting of tart discourse, which made the eve- 
nings painfully unlike what they had once been. 
“If your father was a real man he’d stir himself and 
have his rights, Edie,”’ Sadie finally told her daughter. 
“But, mother,” was the quiet, soothing reply, “we 
don’t know that we have any rights. If Enoch Garbutt 
had intended us to share in that money, he’s not the 
kind of man to be deceived about it. Don’t you see?” 
“No, I don’t see. All I see is those Milburns are living 
on the fat of the land. Oh, I don’t care for their company, 
goodness knows! I want nothing to do with them. [If they 
come to that door this minute I’d ——” Mrs. Quint was 
angrily outlining what she would do when Tom came in, 
tired, unsuccessful, but with a thrilling bit of news. 


bs i” LATE. I had tosee a man about a job as nigh! watch- 
man down at the brush factory,” he explained. * I hope 
you didn’t keep any supper for me, mother. How’s the boy?” 
“Keep supper? Of course I kept supper for you! Do you 
think I’m the kind of a woman who lets her husband «0 with- 
out a warm supper?” It was always like that, these days! 
Bitterness and efficiency! Vehemence and 
motherly ministrations. ‘‘Chester’s n0 
better,” went on Sadie Quint, ‘and wont 
be till he can have proper treatment. 
Night watchman! Tom, you can’t take a 
night watchman’s job—a man wiih your 
experience. You shan’t do it!” 
“Mother, it’ll do temporarily,” was the 
mild reply. ‘It’s better than nothing, isnt 
it? They don’t want men my age for much 
ofanything. They want young fellows full 
of pep. But I’ve got some news; I can 
hardly believe it’s true. But I got it from 
Del Milburn’s chauffeur. That is, he was: 
I saw him down at the employment office. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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SSLOVELY, TINGLING STRAINS OF NEWEST, MOST SEDUCTIVE JAZZ...THRILL.. ee 


New York and Boston Debutantes ~ 


‘like this soap better than any other 
. «+ find it marvelous for the. skin’ 


[ov -Y, tingling strains of newest, most  se- 
Coctive jazz—if they might never end! Thrill 

of the polished ballroom floor, so glimmering, so 

entic: ..;—if one might dance on and on forever! 


To ne grown-up at last—a debutante—the re- 
“ipieri: of bouquets, bonbons, sophisticated com- 
Pliments, delicious invitations all day long... 


A breathless—a dazzling existence. 
Never 


; again will it seem so important to look 
we 


rae, 
» tO be at one’s best, to enter on each new en- 
Sagement alert, starry-eyed, with a skin smooth 
as a shell, radiant and fresh as morning. 


How do they do it? How do these engaging 
ae creatures take care of their skin, to keep it 
always soft and clear and flower-like, in spite of 


late hours, a feverish social régime? 


We asked 224 New York and Boston debutantes 
what soap they use for the care of their skin. 


Nearly half answered, ‘‘Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap!” 122 girls scattered their choice over 22 dif- 
ferent soaps—an average of a different soap to every 
five girls. The remaining 102 all used Woodbury’s. 


“It’s life-giving,” they said. “It makes 


manufacturing process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month 
or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped the booklet 
of famous skin treatments. Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today—begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


ry v vy 


Your WoopBuRY TREATMENT for ten days 
NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 








my skin clear and soft” ...“I like it 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 
better than any othe TP OT Pe 111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 
ees For the enclosed 10c please send me the IMME Sd 6s bo ks ce ercccccesccscccecse 
marvelous soap for the skin. large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial 
Cream and Powder, and the booklet, Street ok EEE Re eo Wy ASA 
A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula A aeis Pee ee ee eat Ah ees e band oF 
: 2 : If you live in Canada, address The 
by which Woodbury S 1S made. This Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 111 Cit Stat, 
formula not only calls for the purest ingredi- Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. ~ Geetha hale oe A eatebe 











ents; it also demands greater refinement in the 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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He says Del is broke—selling everything, 
servants left, and all gone to pot. I can’t 
believe it hardly.” 

*“What?”’ rasped out Sadie Quint. 

**Father, it can’t be!’”’ put in Edith. 

** All I know is what this fellow told me,”’ 
went on Tom in a tired, unemotional way. 
“He says he was given his time, and Del 
couldn’t pay him. He says he had three 
months coming to him, and Del gave him 
a note for it instead of money. He’s trying 
to find out if he can’t lay hold of one of 
their motor cars for the debt. Arthur’s wife 
has left and gone back to the stage, he says, 
and Del has had a fight with Myrt’s hus- 
band, and Mr. Peterson, or whatever his 
name is, fell down and got his head cut, and 
he’s swore out a warrant against Del for 
assault. Altogether, if this chauffeur fellow 
wasn’t lying—and I don’t think he was— 
it’s a terrible state of affairs.” 

There was no mistaking the glow of satis- 
faction which lighted Sadie Quint’s face. 
She was too utterly honest to conceal her 
feelings. ‘“‘It serves them right,” she 
snapped. ‘‘Those that go too high are 
bound to fall. I guess now they’ll remem- 
ber where they started from.” 

“That isn’t all, according to what I was told,’”’ added Tom 
Quint. ‘It’s worse than that maybe. The chauffeur says 
one of their servants told him that she overheard Floss Mil- 
burn telling Del that she was going to get a divorce. I can’t 
believe Del’s given her any reason for that. No, I can’t 
believe that part of it.” 

*‘I do,” said the wife promptly. ‘Our grocer says that 
the Milburns’ butcher told him that it was common talk.” 


OM shook his head while Sadie Quint retailed what she 
had heard—the current gossip which had been circling 
around Del Milburn and Pearl Hazeltine. 

Meanwhile Edith Quint was silent. A great pity had 
welled up in her heart, pity for Del, who had been so cheerful 
and kind; for Floss Milburn, who had pinned so much on the 
future‘ of her two children, just as her own mother had on 
hers; and for Myrtle, the light-hearted, the gay and amiable 
girl; but, above all, for Arthur. Somehow as she thought of 
Arthur it was not as a friend who had done her any injury or 
a sweetheart who had been taken from her, but as a wistfully 
helpless figure on a dark horizon, being hustled forward by a 
great tempest, against which his strength was unavailing. 
She and Arthur had almost been one, had almost been happy, 
had almost been the mysterious authors of new and wonder- 
ful lives to come; but it was not meant to be. Life itself had 
stepped between them. 

And now, the poor boy! The tears glistened in Edie’s eyes 
as she thought of his humiliation, his distress. It was cruel. 
A little tug at the heart told her that she had really loved him 
much. And now he was alone, rudderless, despondent, sick 
at heart. It must be so. For Edie knew what a fund of 
sincerity Arthur had always had, hidden deep. 

Enoch Garbutt! He had done all this—and why? Why 
had he lifted the Milburns so high to let them fall so far? 
There must be a reason for it. Why had he set in motion the 
machinery which had ruined one family and brought an- 
other from honest comfort down to poverty? It was really 
Enoch Garbutt who had come between her and Arthur. Cer- 
tainly if Uncle Del had not come into that money all their 
lives would have been different. And yet she had never been 
able to picture this strange man as an ogre, as the rest of the 
two families had; and somehow, she did not hate him now. 
Was he not perhaps another of those scurrying figures, blown 
before a storm which was too great for his puny strength? 

“I’m going to see Enoch Garbutt,” Edith Quint suddenly 
announced. 


EITHER her father nor mother was speaking at the mo- 
ment, and the words sounded fantastic in that quiet, 
somber room. 

“What?” asked Tom Quint dully. ‘‘What d’ye mean, 
Edie?” 

“I’m going up to Bennett to see Enoch Garbutt, father. 
I must see him. I can’t believe he meant to crush us all like 
this. At least, not us, not us Quints. It’s strange; I don’t 
understand it, but just as he gave us nothing, surely he never 
meant to hurt us. About the Milburns, I don’t know. Some- 
times I’ve thought—but it doesn’t seem possible ——’”’ 

“‘He’s an evil old man, Edie,” replied Tom Quint slowly. 
“You don’t know. You weren’t born 4 

“Let her go, Tom,” countered Sadie Quint eagerly. 
‘What harm can it do? He won’t eat her. If she can find 
out ——” 

“Tt isn’t that I want to find out anything about what has 
happened,” replied Edith quickly. ‘‘It’s about Chester. 
You see, we’ve got to do something to save him if we can. 
We must get the money somewhere. I’m not going to beg of 
Mr. Garbutt; I couldn’t do that. I’ll pay back every cent; 
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yes, we mustn’t fail; but surely, when I tell him what has 
happened he won’t refuse to lend us enough to send Chester 
to the hospital.” 

“You're going to the last man in the world, Edie,”’ said her 
father, shaking his head. ‘‘I remember him, as he was the 
last time I saw him, when Del and I made that fool trip up 
there, when we were feeling cocky and wanted to crow a 
little. I remember his face. You ought to have seen it, if 
you think he would lend us money!”’ 

“Well, perhaps you are right, father. But there’s another 
reason I want to see him. I’ve always wanted to see him. 
It’s strange, when you think of it. He has been in our lives 
from the very first; even before I was born, as you say, and 
he’s still there, and I’ve never seen him.” 

“‘T don’t admit that your father is right, Edie. I certainly 
should go. It can’t do any harm.” 

*‘Oh, I don’t say no if you’ve set your heart on it,” said 
Tom. 

“Then I’m going,”’ was the answer. ‘‘I’m going to Bennett, 
to see Enoch Garbutt. XVIII 

T WAS a lovely late spring day when Edith Quint arrived 

in Bennett and alighted from the train uncertainly, suit- 
case in hand. The mellow sunshine brought into relief all 
the tawdriness and architectural brutality of the station 
“square.” A rain of the previous night had left puddles of 
yellow water scattered about, like grease spots on an unclean 
carpet. But beyond the confines of the square the young 
woman could see looming above the squat buildings a fringe 
of trees, newly and lushly leaved, and beyond them the 

















SHE ALMOST HOPED NOBODY WOULD ANSWER. 
SHE KNEW THAT SHE COULD NOT BRING HER- 
SELF TO RING AGAIN 
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gentle slope of the hills which flanked the 
town. As she looked timidly about her jt 
came to her with crushing force that it was 
probably a fool’s errand after all upon which 
she had come. 

A baggageman stopped toppling trunks 
long enough to direct her curtly toward the 
Merchants’ and Farmers’ Bank. A few 
loungers stared at her and spoke in low 
tones. Nobody else gave her any attention. 
So she struck off toward the tallest build. 
ing she could see, and arriving in front of it, 
found it was the bank. There she was told 
that Enoch was at home. 

The elm-shaded street where he lived 
was found without trouble. Edith went up 

y the steps of the house, took a deep breath 
2” and pulled the old-fashioned bell. She heard 
it jangling, loud and too long, inside, and 
she trembled. ‘“‘It’s too late now, if they 
answer the bell,’’ she told herself, as a prop, 
She almost hoped nobody would answer, 
She knew that she could not bring herself 
to ring again. But the door opened, and 
she stood face to face with Enoch Garbutt 
himself. 

Tall, thin, hawklike, the man _ looked 
down upon the little visitor. His face was 
colorless, unless the dull, emotionless gray 
could be called a color. Dressed almost 

fastidiously in a suit of dark mixed goods, with immaculate 
linen, the banker was ready for the street. ‘‘What is it?” 
was the tart question. 

“My name is Quint, Mr. Garbutt—Edith Quint.” 

She knew it was Enoch Garbutt. She had known how he 
would look. He was almost perfectly the picture she had 
built up in her mind. 

The man showed no surprise when he said dryly, ‘‘ Thomas 
Quint’s daughter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


os ELL, what. do you want?” The harsh bluntness of 
the manner, even more than the metallic quality of 
the words, sent the blood rushing to her face. 

“Do you wish me tostand here and tell you, Mr. Garbutt?” 
Edith answered, with a sincerity which was more effective as 
irony than any intentional irony could have been. 

“No,” was the slow reply. ‘‘Come in.” He led her into 
the library, where there was a brisk log fire on the hearth, 
though it seemed to Edith unnecessary that day. 

“Sit down. Who sent you?” The words almost crackled. 

“Tt was my own idea. My father didn’t want me to come.” 

“Ah!” The gray eyes stared into hers relentlessly. “He 
didn’t want you to come. Perhaps he told you there was no 
hope of getting anything from the old skinflint?”’ 

She felt faint. But she went on: ‘He didn’t use the word 
‘skinflint.’ I didn’t come to get anything from you for my 
father, or for my mother, or for myself.” 

“For whom, then?”’ 

“For my brother. He is very ill, Mr. Garbutt. So far as 
we can learn, nothing will do him any good except an opera- 
tion and care which we have no money to pay for. Since my 
father failed in business we have been having a hard strug- 
gle. But I didn’t come to tell you about that. We need 
money. There is no one to whom we can turn. I will pay 
back every cent, Mr. Garbutt, myself, on my own respon- 
sibility. I am working every day.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“Tn a department store in Bridgeton.” 

“‘In a department store,’ sneered Enoch. ‘‘That’s what 
becomes of the women nowadays. No housework! No chil- 
dren! Not for them! They want to sell ribbons or run a 
typewriter, and go to dances and the moving pictures. ’ 


“TY FELT that I had to go where I could earn the most 
money quickly,” explained the girl. ‘It wouldn’t be my 
choice, Mr. Garbutt.” 

‘Well, your father failed in business,” said Enoch, witha 
gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. ‘“‘ Why didn’t his good friend 
Milburn help him? He had plenty of money, I take it— 
whatever he may have now.” 

“‘I don’t think anybody could have helped father much, 
He is not a good business man, Mr. Garbutt. He didn’t 
realize it.” , 

“But the Milburns were great friends of your fai nily, 
miss. Why should you come to me to lend you money when 
you could go to them?” 

“‘T doubt if they could help us now. You know best about 
that, Mr. Garbutt. We haven’t seen them for a long ume. 
Somehow ——” 

“Somehow they flew where your wings couldn’t follow 
them?” suggested Enoch with malevolent delight. ““Some- 
how friendship couldn’t stand the wear and tear of the cit 
cumstances. Yet your father was a man who could have 
Milburn’s shirt if he wanted it, wasn’t he?” 

“I don’t just understand what you mean,” the gir! fal- 
tered. 

(Continued on Page 237) 
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| Jont force back the CurtIc_e -: 


41 


99 ' 


Says the 


Greatest Auth onty on the Man (cure 


O many women have a lot of 
trouble keeping the cuticle prop- 
erly shaped—rounding it into perfect 
ovals so the lovely Half Moons show. 


They push and jab and cut at the 
tender cuticle until it is all frayed and 
raggedy looking. Or else they simply 
neglect it—and it grows up over the 
Half Moons. 


Northam Warren, originator of the 
most famous method of manicuring in 
the world, says: ‘Don’t push back the 
cuticle by main force and expect it to 
be smooth and even looking. This 
injures the sensitive, tender skin and 
doesn’t remove the old tissue that 
the cuticle is constantly throwing off. 





Free the old cuticle gently from the nails with Cutex, 
then shape the rims into lovely ovals 


“It is this old tissue that draws the 











And all the other Cutex preparations 
are just as effective and just as quick. 
With them you can keep your nails 
exquisitely groomed always. 


To keep the nails and cuticle soft and pliant, rub 
Cutex Cuticle Cream around cuticle and over nails 


Care for your nails this complete effective 
way: First wash your hands in warm, soapy 
water. File and shape the tips in becoming 
ovals. Dip orange stick in Cutex to moisten 
it, twist a bit of cotton around the end and 
keep it wet with Cutex as you work gently 
around the nail base, removing the old dead 
skin. When this is freed from the rim you 
can shape the cuticle perfectly. Pass the wet 
stick under the nail tips to clean and bleach 
them. See how smooth and even the cuticle 
now is—how white the tips! 

With the finger tip rub Cutex Cuticle Cream 
into the nail base. Its oils are easily absorbed 
and keep the cuticle soft and pliant. For a 
delicate white finish, smooth the least bit of 
Nail White under each nail tip. 








cuticle so tight across the nail in an 
ugly line—covering the Half Moons. 
Often causing the rim itself to split and crack. 


‘ 


“But,” he continues emphatically, “soap 
and water won’t remove this old skin tissue, 
either. Neither will an oil or cream. They are 
for softening and healing. 


“It took years of experimenting to perfect 

















ocnsas Bort, prima donna of international repute, 
Scored a triumphant success last winter in the Metropolitan 
production of ‘La Vida Breve.” She says: “In just a few 
minutes the cuticle is smooth, white and even, the simple 
Cutex way. Everywhere it has been a satisfaction to find 
Cutex preparations so easily obtainable.” 


Movety ovats of smooth cuticle, flawless tips and gleam- 

ing nails distinguish the hands of exquisitely groomed 

women everywhere. They depend on the safe and scientific 
Cutex method to achieve this perfection. 


an antiseptic that does actually remove the 
old cuticle without harm to the new.” 


That marvelous liquid that Northam Warren 
perfected is Cutex. 


As you work gently around the nail base 
the cuticle almost shapes itself! It simply fol- 
lows its own natural curve. 





der Polishes, Cuti- 
cle Cream, em 
board, orangestick, 
cotton and helpful 
booklet. 


Send 10¢ for In- 
troductory Set 
containing Cutex | 
Cuticle Remover, &% 
Liquid and Pow- — 

















NortrHamM WarrREN, 


‘a Dept. J-11 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


I enclose 1oc in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 














For a lovely brilliance, buff your nails with 

the velvety scented Cutex Powder Polish. 

Rinse your hands again. Then a drop of Cutex Liquid 

Polish spread evenly over each nail gives a more brilliant 
finish that lasts as long as your manicure. 

Cutex sets, containing everything for the manicure 
are 35c to $5.00 wherever toilet goods are sold. Or see 
special offer. If you live in Canada address Northam 
Warren, Dept. J-11, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 


NortHaMm Warren—New York, Paris, Lonpon 


























E€vetyn Hersert, who sang the leading role in “ Prin- 
cess Flavia,” last season, and is now singing in “The 
Merry World Revue,” is unusually beautiful and talented. 
Her hands are small, graceful—always exquisitely groomed. 
She says: “All the Cutex manicure preparations play an 
important part in keeping my finger tips smooth and shapely.” 
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/ The floor in this comfortable 
living-room is Armstrong’s Brown 
Jaspé Linoleam No. 17 —laid to 


a last a lifetime. 





Can any other floor 
give a// these comforts ? 


The comfort of a quiet floor; the comfort 
of a floor that cushions tired feet; the 
comfort of warmth, cleaning ease, and 
beauty that lasts for years—all are com- 
bined in a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


wt F ona what happens when floors are cold, 
unyielding, timeworn expanses of crack- 
gaping boards: 

“Keep off your feet,” the doctor says. 

“Can't you walk quietly?” scolds the tired mother. 

“What! The floor needs finishing again? Won't 
a rug cover the worn spots?’’—and father writes 
another check. 

That check can be his last as far as the floor is con- 
cerned if he makes it payable for a new, permanently 
laid floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Architects will tell you such a floor lasts at least for 
a generation without ever needing refinishing. That's 
a comforting thought. 


PLAIN 


INLAID 





Printed pattern No. 8430 Handcraft design No. 3007 


Decorators are using these floors to add color 
interest to well-designed interiors. Here’s a new note 
of beauty. 

But beauty and long wear are but two of many 
satisfying advantages that are built into every square 
foot of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Made with springy cork, these floors are easy to 
walk on, and quiet. Cemented in’ place over builders’ 
deadening felt, they are warm floors, too. The laying 
can be done quickly right over your old floor without 
bother and upset. Another touch of comfort. The 
finished floor is smooth, practically seamless. And it 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 


should never need scrubbing—just a regular waxing 
and polishing and a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 

All these unusual floor comforts more than repay 
the low first cost—and only cost—of an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor. What that cost is for a specific room 
will be gladly told you by any good department, 
furniture, or linoleum store merchant near you. 

But by all means see the new designs. They are 
well worth a trip to the store. 


To help you have prettier floors 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, ‘“The Attractive Home 
— How to Plan Its Decoration,” brings to you practical 
suggestions for floors, furnishings, and other decora- 
tions that can be carried out with a most modest 
budget. This 24-page, illustrated book also contains a 
“Decorator's Data Sheet,” and an offer of free, pet- 
sonal service that is unusual. It will be sent anywhere 
in the United States for 10 cents. Address 


. for the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum CIRCLE A 
Division, 806 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. j@e7\a 
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miGrandpa 
f) Wilberforce 
ks} was_twenty- 
mt) two he had 
become a partner in the 
small banking house 
that is now the Climax 
Trust Company, and 
was thinking seriously 
of marriage. When 


tained this age, he was 
an assistant cashier in 
that same bank, with 
the sobriety of one who 
has put youth behind 
him and has begun his 
life work. | 
Graham, Father Wil- 
berforce’s son and | 
grandson to old Seth, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





last 
If his luck and 
the patience of the 
faculty hold out, he will 
graduate from the State 
University next June. 
He has no clear idea of 
what he will do there- 
after. Of one thing 
alone is he certain: He 
is not going to have his 
father or his grandfather 
plan his future for him. 


dream of Grandpa Wil- 
berforce and the hope of 
Graham’s father will be 











THEY KNOW THAT 
THE OBJECT OF 


TODAY’S DEVO- 
TION WILL HEAR 
HIM SAYING MUCH 
THE SAME THING 
TO SOMEONE ELSE 
DAY AFTER TO- 
MORROW 


tall, vital son and Gra- 
ham has a way with 
women, a tenderness 
masked by gayety that 
overcomes Helen com- 
pletely. If she is irri- 
tated with him, he 
manages to make her 
laugh. If she is more 
gravely worried about 
his conduct, he has a 
gentleness that, sooner 
or later, wins her over 
| to his viewpoint. She 
rarely wins him to hers. 
With Grandpa Wil- 
berforce, the boy is usu- 
ally on his best behavior. 
The old gentleman 
fumes and frets over his 
grandson. Graham’s 
refusal to enter the bank 
has rankled in grandpa’s 
| mind. The youngster’s 
| irreverence, his dis- 
| regard for so many 
matters of life that Seth 
holds sacred have af- 
1 || fronted and exasper- 
| ated. And yet, with it 
all, grandpa loves him 
| and, strangely enough, 
. admires him a little. 








&A Good Lad”’ 


OT so long ago old 











| 
So it is probable the 


shattered together and, 


Seth, in the heat of 











an argument with Gra- 





for the first time since 
its foundation, a male 
Wilberforce will turn his 
back upon the welcom- 
ing doors of the Climax 
Trust Company and 
seek employment else- 
where. Graham already 
has dampened the as- 
Pirations of his elders by announcing that bank- 
Ing, as a career, gives him a pain in the neck. 
This is not quite true, actually or metaphori- 
cally. The boy has no real antipathy for banking 
asa profession. Left to himself, he might embrace 
it and succeed remarkably well, for he resembles 
In his six lean feet of pleasant homeliness the 
daguerreotype of Seth, taken sixty years ago and 
preserved by grandma with other quaint portraits 
In an album with faded plush binding. He is his grand- 
father’s type mentally, also. He has a mathematical keen- 
hess which John, his father, lacks. Yet he is firmly resolved 
that he will not enter the employ of the Climax Trust, of 
which Seth, now retired, was president for many years and 
of which Father Wilberforce is at present a vice president. 


The basis of his determination is the fact that his elders 
want him to do it. 


He Wants to Enjoy Youth 


Tt IS possible that if Seth and John were to forbid Graham 

to consider banking as a profession, the boy would apply 
for a position with the trust company the day after gradua- 
lion. Asit is, he is uncertain how he will employ himself 
after he receives his diploma. He has wrung from his father, 
already, the promise of a summer abroad if he gets his degree. 

hereafter, his plans are vague. He thinks he would like to 
Write. “Anyhow,” he tells his father defensively, “I’m go- 
ing to have as much fun as I can before I take over a job 
of any sort. I’m only going to be young once.” 

Father Wilberforce, obedient to his own father’s will, 
abandoned a strong desire to become an artist and entered 


cA Family Outline of Sin 


Graham Wilberforce—Grandson 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 


Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


instead the institution old Seth had helped to build. Gra- 
ham, the son, chuckles when his parent suggests the Climax 
Trust as an employer and says: ‘‘Me a banker? Be your- 
self, pop!” 

There is amusement in John Wilberforce’s eyes as he looks 
at his big, winningly insolent son, amusement and a touch of 
wistfulness. He envies him. John wonders 
what would have happened if he, in his own 
youth, had scoffed so irreverently at a pro- 
posal by his own father. To this day he does 
not know, but he has a craven suspicion that 
the lightning of an outraged Deity would have 
flared and withered the scoffer. Children, 
Father Wilberforce sometimes reflects sadly, 
were different in those days. 

If, however, John Wilberforce is moved to. 
moralize aloud in this vein, Graham will grin 
disarmingly and say: “Sure, pop! Life is 
real and life is earnest. Come on out to the 
country club, and I’ll shoot you nine holes 
before dinner. You need exercise.” ; 

Before Graham’s engaging defiance of pa- 
rental authority, Mother Wilberforce is even 
more helpless than is John. She worships her 





ham over the advan- 
tages of banking as a 
career, snorted: ‘‘ Young 
man, if you don’t go 
into the Climax Trust, 
T’ll—I’ll change my will. 
You shan’t have my 
money, if you aren’t 
willing to work for it.’ 

He glared, but Graham grinned back at him. 
‘‘Wouldn’t that,” the boy asked, “‘come under 
the head of bribery or blackmail, grandpa?’’ 

“‘He’s a good lad. There’s sound stuff in him,”’ 
Seth told his wife afterward. Grandma smiled, 
but said nothing. Of all his elders she alone is 
unworried concerning Graham’s future. 

Grandpa Wilt »force regarded his own father 
with an awe-stricken reverence. To Seth, Great- 
grandfather Wilberforce was something more than mere 
mortal; a demigod, invested with a quota of the Deity’s 
authority. Disobedience to him was a grievous sin. 

Father Wilberforce still respects and defers to his own 
father. At Graham’s age he had never defied Seth success- 
fully. Since then he rarely has gone counter to the retired 
banker’s wishes openly. Graham Wilber- 
force at twenty-two is unfeignedly fond of 
his parents, but he could not by any of the 
standards of an elder day be called a dutiful 
son. He loves his mother, and he usually 
finds his father good company. He does not 
feel called upon to render either of them the 
subdued respect John gives his parents. 

Years ago Helen Wilberforce complained 
to her son concerning his lack of that rever- 
ence she held was her due. That was while he 
was still small, and his response to her plea 
effectively discouraged any further appeals 
to his sentimentality. She had spoken of the 
, gratitude he owed her, who had brought him 


(Continued on Page 224) 
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in the kitchen a 





Wherever food is prepared and kept, healthful cleanliness is of vital importance. 
Cooking utensils, aluminum, enameled ware and glass, etc., used in preparing food for the a Pen 
children as well as the grown-ups must be hygienically clean and sanitary to preserve the : = ‘ wi 
wholesomeness of the food. hy > 


. ec Ree P ke 
Old Dutch assures healthful cleanliness; removesall visible dirt, stains, discolor- “ 
ations and also invisible impurities. It doesn’t scratch; this is important, as scratches are 2 : 
catch-alls for dirt and impurities and make food more readily stick to the pan. | 


For the sink, table top, cabinet, stove porcelain, enamel and all smooth surfaces, Old e 
Dutch is the ideal cleanser. It removes dirt, grease and grime and preserves the surface. m 
Old Dutch will not clog the drain. Dir : 


Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid tea : 
and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky 0 
and flat shaped. They remove all uncleanliness by erasing it. f : 


There is nothing else like it 
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The Wrong Way of Loving 


=a) ALWAYS thought the mother-in-law 

(#31 jokes were cheap witticisms invented 

by mean, vulgar-minded men, men of 

the same stamp as the vaudevillians 

who used them to gain a certain ap- 

11 plause; and if audiences roared with 

31 delight at the stupid, mean-edged say- 

ie ings, it was because they were acting 

as a herd and appreciating supposedly 

smart forms of low humor. It seemed 
to me untrue that there could be any general mother-in-law 
situation holding true from one generation to the next which 
embodied so much lack of generosity, so little of love, so 
little of tolerance or understanding. I was an orphan, and 
to me mothers were holy persons, women who 
gave up their lives to their children, who were 
constantly at hand, tender and sympathetic to 


didn’t seem possible to me. I dismissed as unnecessary and 
unfeeling his plea that I be patient with her if she came to 
visit us after we were married. To me it seemed an unkind 
circumstance that she lived in a Western city and we could 
only have her on a yearly visit. 

For weeks and days before her first visit I lived in a fer- 
ment of anticipation. I had the apartment cleaned and 
polished, and cleaned and repolished. I spent every cent I 
could lay my hands on—and we had very little—on house 
plants, on an extra fine luncheon set, on practicing on my 
husband the very fancy dishes I would cook for her. I 
bought tickets for the most popular plays for her; there were 
even two precious orchestra seats for the opera. I planned 
discreet little luncheon and tea parties with the nicest of 


my friends. My husband objected to all this feverish plan- 
ning. ‘‘Don’t fuss and worry so much,” he said. ‘‘Don’t go 
to all this bother for mother. She’ll like nothing better than 
to be with us quietly while she’s here.” 

But I paid no attention to him. I wanted to surround her 
with everything lovely; I wanted this visit to mark the 
perfect beginning of an idyllic life for us three. From the 
beginning I wanted to make it the most beautiful event I 
could imagine, momentous, standing apart, enshrined, a 
solemn, tender, gay moment in our lives. For this mother 
that was coming was to be my mother, too, who was to be 
closer to me than any woman I had ever known. She must 
know me and love me as she loved her son, and I had so 
much time to make in bridging the strangeness between us. 

Finally the morning of her arrival dawned, 
overcast, bitter cold, the snow falling in hard 





one’s every need, shielding one from loneliness and 
hurt. 

To have one person in the world in whom you 
could confide utterly, one person to whom you 
could go always, one person who belonged to you as 
nothing belonged to you in this strange, perplex- 
ing world—such a person one would never want 
to leave. Of course when you married she would 
live with you forever and ever, extending her love 
to your husband as well, loving your mate almost 
as much as you did. And of course your husband 
would love his mother-in-law—how could he help 
doing so, seeing that ali her love and service and 
understanding had been spent in his wife’s behalf? 
And so one’s mother would live with one forever, 
growing old and beautiful with wrinkles of love 
and kindliness and service. 

Not having a mother, I dreamed of the mother I 
would get when I married—that would be my 
husband’s mother. How I would love her! How 
I would cherish her! How I would make up to her 
for all the sacrifices she had made for her son! I 
would be the gainer by two blessed beings; I would 
love her so much because she loved her son and: I 
loved him; and she would love me too; she would 
take me to her heart for her real, her beloved 
daughter, and at last I, too, would have a mother. 





‘Daydreams 


O MY daydreams would run on, with variation 

in time and circumstance, but always with a 
mother-in-law to give me the tenderness and 
womanly sympathy I so missed in life. My dreams 
of a mother-in-law gained intensity through the 
fact that I am by nature reserved and rather cold. 
I had never, when a girl, been able to indulge in 
those intimacies which seemed so sweet, between 
girl and girl and afterward between woman and 
woman. I didn’t seem to be interested in the same 
things as the girls I knew; somehow I lacked a cer- 
tain grace and graciousness, a certain open friend- 
liness to the world. This diffidence, this sense of 
withdrawal, disappeared when I was with elderly 
women; I seemed to know and understand them 
always, and they me—probably because I always 
kept alive and warm a sense of their preciousness 
as mothers. And they must have felt my sympathy, 
for they talked to me freely of their difficulties with 
their children, of their hardships, and of their com- 
pensations and joys. I enjoyed these women, these 
mothers. How much more, I used to imagine, 
would I enjoy the woman who would become my 
mother through marriage. A living sense of this 
Impending gift of life carried me through my girl- 
hood without mother or confidante. The sense of 
this recompense to come in later years always 
consoled me at those times when a girl wants some- 
one just to rest in, to give her assurance, steadi- 
ness~-and I had no one. 

When I did fall in love, it seemed the luckiest 
thing in the world that the man I loved had a 
mother, and a mother he adored. I would urge him 
to tell me of her, how she looked, how old she was, 
everything he knew about her. I wanted to know 

€r, to have memories of her as long as his. I 
wanted to share her with him, deep down into all 
the days that formed his background. I wanted to 
love her as he did. My eagerness to know all this 
only made him uncomfortable. He demurred at my 
enthusiasm. “You won’t really like her. She’s 
quite different from you. She’s very trying at 
umes. You won’t approve of her views, and a lot 
of things she does will irritate you.” That simply 








November Wind 


By Newton Rosser SMITH 


i HEARD the chill wind sighing through the pines 
Outside my window when November came; 
And straight, again, the pines of Coichot sang 
As oft we heard them in those nights of flame. 
Do you remember Coichot, O my friend? 
Can you not see the rockets’ flare upthrown, 
With boom and crash resounding from Malfosse 
To where Mére Henri frowns down on Senones? 
I hear a Hotchkiss rattle in the dark; 
Comes to my lips some long-forgotten name. 
I heard the chill wind sighing through the pines 
Outside my window when November came. 


Pale ghosts from Thiaucourt whisper down the wind 
Across the tangled wire at Reigniéville; 
Viéville-en-Haye stands glaring in the sun 
Beyond the trenches lying deep and still; 
Beneath the swaying boughs of Bois Bonvaux 
White faces gleam, stark in the moon’s cold light, 
And in that dark wood’s geometric rides 
Grim Death goes striding, roaring in his might. 
O shades that walk through Bonvaux in the gloom, 
Are ye our comrades whom we cannot name? 
I heard the chill wind sighing through the pines 
Outside my window when November came. 


O wind, you bring upon your sighing wings 
Faces of friends lost in that long ago— 
Lost in the storm that raged by Nantillois— 
Lost like the prints of footsteps in the snow. 
I hear the din and crash around Cunel, 
See wet roads choked with lorries in the rain, 
Hear scream of shells above the Bois des Rappes 
And ‘planes hum o’er the Ferme-de-Madeleine. 
Old scenes, old scents, old noises come again 
As in the days we played that mighty game. 
I heard the chill wind sighing through the pines 
Outside my window when November came. 


On through the night! The Woévre is just ahead, 
Dark and forbidding ‘neath the starless sky; 

The litter bearers struggle through the mud, 
Or through the trees there comes a startled cry. 

But morning dawns. O light and peace once more— 
Yea, peace to quench that devastating flame. 

I heard the chill wind sighing through the pines 
Outside my window when November came. 


pellets. But what did that matter to me? She was 
coming! Her train would be in the station in an 
hour. She was passing by the river suburbs now, 
and wondering about me probably, as I was won- 
dering about her. Too impatient to remain at 
home any longer, we walked to the Grand Central 
Station, fairly raced rather, running and sliding on 
the sleet-covered sidewalks, laughing, and the 
passers-by amused at our happiness. 

I was expecting to meet a little, gentle old lady, 
much like Whistler’s immortal portrait of his 
mother, and when Peter ducked under the rope 
barrier and put his arms around a tall, rather 
stunning-looking woman, I couldn’t grasp all at 
once that this fashionably dressed, tall and dis- 
tinctly young-looking woman was his mother, as 
indeed it was. In the confusion and shyness of 
our first meeting I began to revise my dreams of 
my mother-in-law to fit the actuality. And by 
now what I had expected is far, far from that tender 
woman I builded up in my youthful mind picture. 





The First Visit 


HAT first visit was quiet enough. My mother- 

in-law accepted me as a matter of course, with 
a sweet, gracious, but only superficial interest in 
me. Instead of this being a time of acquaintance 
with a dear being who was to be my real mother, 
it turned into a sort of seminar for my education 
into the fine points of my husband’s pet likes and 
dislikes as his mother had observed them in a life- 
time of a widow’s devotion to an only son. 

Her heart wasn’t in any of the nice things I had 
arranged for her. Instead she spent long hours 
going over my husband’s things. She had a quick 
eye for the tender spot in any woolen sock and for 
his shirts and linens. I was constantly feeling 
ashamed of my shortcomings as a wife, as she tact- 
fully pointed them out. The little corner tailor 
gave my clothes the little valeting they needed only 
on extreme occasion. I had assumed that my 
husband’s things somehow took care of themselves. 
I didn’t look after his things any more than he 
looked after mine, and we had seemed to get along 
all right until then. But now it seemed all wrong. 
Buttons were off his best shirts; collars were 
rubbed away; draw strings missing from his paja- 
mas. There were socks without their twin, other 
mismated undergarments; his ties needed freshen- 
ing. And it seems that I, as his wife, was respon- 
sible for all these matters. 

There was no rebellion in me, no feeling of the 
injustice of what was expected of me, just because 
I wasawoman. My husband and I upheld strictly 
the modern code of equality of responsibility and 
opportunity between man and wife, yet his mother 
expected me to take on more than my share, al- 
though I worked just as hard in my office, and had 
in addition house planning to do. Still I wanted to 
learn what all housewives knew, what I might have 
learned from my mother, and so I set out patiently 
under her direction to acquire these housewifely 
accomplishments. I can laugh now at the memory 
of that young me sitting up evenings after work 
learning how to sew shirts, because Peter’s mother 
said she had always sewn his shirts for him; learning 
how to darn weak spots, as well as the parts that 
were definitely worn away in his socks. I even fell 
to hemming my own sheets and embroidering hand 
towels, feeling that in some way this was a test of 
my love for my mother-in-law. I wanted her ap- 
proval so much. 
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“Don’t go and make a fool of Wa iin 
yourself and get married.” it a al 





FN INCE the Smith Family Robinson were last 
3| heard from, they have been hitting the high 
/44| spots of finance. It came about this way: 
Sag, An aunt of Mary’s, whom we hadn’t seen 
“a1 for a number of years—a maiden lady with 
4| a hair-trigger disposition, as I remember 
pe) her—died and left Mary her entire prop- 
4 erty, consisting of a house, its contents, 
two Maltese cats, and about six thousand dollars cash. If 
the old lady had spent all her life thinking up this surprise 
she couldn’t have done a more complete job. We were simply 
flabbergasted. All Mary could remember, to account for 
this sudden shower of rickes, was a remark made to her by 
Aunt Lucy, when Mary was in her teens, to the effect that 
“if you don’t go and make a fool of yourself and get married, 
I’ll see that you’re provided for, some day.”” Mary did go 
and make a fool of herself, and got married to me, and for- 
got all about the promise. Maybe the old lady gradually 
forgave her the indiscretion. Anyway, Mary 
got the windfall. 

So it was that in the early months of this 
year the Smith Family, who had just com- 
pleted with great pain the last payment on 
its automobile, found itself in the capitalist 
class. 

“Well, what are we going to do with the 
money?” asked Mary. 

“You mean, what are you going to do with 
it,” I answered. “It isn’t mine; it’s yours.” 

“You know better than that, John,” said 
Mary with a butterfly kiss. ‘“‘ And there’s the 
house. We'll have the rent from that too. 
Isn’t it wonderful, though! I feel like a mil- 
lionaire. We must invest it very prudently. 
You’ve got to do that, John. I don’t know 
anything about investments.” 

Now if I’d been absolutely honest I’d have said ‘“ Nei- 
ther doI.”” But when it was put up to me that way, it 
seemed, for a minute, as though Mary knew what she was 
talking about. I couldn’t destroy that fine confidence. ‘‘We 
won’t bein any hurry,’ I said. ‘‘We’ll take our time and 
look them all over.’’ This sounded so practical and wise to 
. Mary that it was evident she achieved an increased respect 
for me right on the spot. 







“THE savings banks pay only four per cent, or four and 

a half at most,’’ Mary would say. ‘That doesn’t seem 
right. If they took a mortgage on our house we’d have 
to pay them six. So why shouldn’t we get six?” 

“T understand that you can get even more than six, with 
safety, if you get just the right investment,” I would re- 
ply. ‘‘But, of course, we can’t make any mistakes. What- 
ever happens, we’ve got to keep that capital intact.” 

“Capital intact’’—that sounded pretty good. It sounded 
like real money. There’s nothing like the possession of six 
thousand dollars to increase your financial vocabulary. 
Meanwhile, the money lay in the savings banks, drawing a 
measly little four per cent, or slightly better. 

One night, when I came home, Mary was full of the ardor 
of a new discovery. Ordinarily she gives the financial pages 
of the newspaper the same attention that I give the house- 
hold department. But a big advertisement had caught her 
eye. She saw that the Republic of Braquador—we'll call it— 
was willing to pay eight per cent for money, and pledge its 
honor, its customs receipts, and even its grandchildren 
against repayment. Eight per cent, and the honor of Bra- 
quador! Twice as much as the savings bank was pay- 
ing us. 

Mary’s enthusiasm was badly wounded when I showed 
Braquador a fishy eye. ‘‘ Braquador may be all right,”’ I told 
her, “‘but if Braquador isn’t all right, the U. S. Government 
isn’t going to war to get our money back. No, dear, I think 
we'd better stick nearer home.” 





There are some big menin 
the world, and Old Man 
Wilson is one of them. 
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“Just as you think best,’”’ responded Mary 
gamely, though I could see she gave up Braquador 
with a pang of regret. 


Al So I began to look nearer home, and I found 
Ie opportunities right in my own office. By this time, 
! of course, the whole office knew that the Smith 
Family had come into some money unexpectedly. 
The fellows in my office are a cheerful, friendly 
lot. They all wanted to help me invest that 
money. None of them had anything at all to sell 
me; it was sheer helpfulness. Some of them dab- 
bled a little in the stock market regularly; some of them oc- 
casionally. But there was not one who didn’t regard himself as 
an expert, admitting that he had made a few mistakes. The 
greatest financiers make mistakes, don’t they? Of course. 
But it happened that, just about the time the Smith 
Family got its windfall, the stock market was on a big bull 
rampage. Stocks of all kinds were being shoved up from two 
to ten points every day; not only Wall Street was seething, 
and the brokerage houses glutted with orders, but humble 
employes like myself were beginning to have visions of pick- 
ing up alittle soft money. The thing began to grow. I told 
Mary what the boys at the office were doing, or saying they 
were doing, and we began to read the financial pages avidly. 
“You see, dear,” I explained to Mary, “‘we can buy ten 
shares of some railroad stock, for example, outright. If it 
goes up ten points, we’ve made a hundred dollars, less com- 
missions. But if we buy a hundred shares, and it goes up 
ten points, then we have done something.” 
“But at the price, we couldn’t buy a hundred shares. 
We haven’t enough money.” 
“Well, you see we wouldn’t have to put up all the 
money. You can trade on amargin. Varney says he’s 
already made more than three thousand dollars 
on this market, starting with five hundred.” 
“‘But the stock might go down instead of 


> 


up,’”’ suggested Mary. 


““(\F COURSE. That’s the chance. Still, 
Wall Street says that the economic 
condition of the country warrants even higher 
prices. The old U. S. is as sound as wheat.” 
“Wall Street says’’—get that? That’s the 
way the lambs talk when they are getting 
ready to be properly sheared. 

I got all the available dope on three or four 
up-rushing stocks, and Mary and I studied it 
every evening. The more we studied, the more we felt con- 
vinced that you’ve got to think in big terms, to take a chance. 
You don’t get anywhere on savings-bank interest! 


I came down to the office one morning primed to plunge 
into the stock market. Hal Varney had introduced me to 
his broker, and warranted him as straight as a string. Very 
likely he was. I had our six thousand dollars in the form of 
four cashier’s checks, ready to open an account 
for trading. I was going to borrow an extra hour 
at noon and spend the time in the broker’s office. 

About ten o’clock one of the office boys came 
to my desk and said the boss wanted to see me— 
the big boss, Old Man Wilson himself. I went 
in, wondering what was up. 

There are big men in the world, and Old Man 
Wilson is one. What he doesn’t see isn’t there. 

“‘T understand you’ve had a windfall, Smith,”’ 
he said bluntly. “‘Oh, I couldn’t help hearing about 
it. I’m glad to hear it. I don’t want 
you to tell me about it. I just thought 
there was a possibility you might get 
sucked into this boiling market and do 
something foolish. I see a lot of the 
office force are so busy making paper 
profits in this crazy market that they 
can’t even doa day’s work. I want to 
show you something. I’ve been in and 
out of the stock market, myself, for 
the past twenty-five years. Not only 
that, but I’ve kept accurate records. 
I’m going to demonstrate to you that 
I’d have been money in pocket if I had 
left my money in the savings bank at 
four per cent. And that’s in spite of 
the fact that I’ve taken as much as 
fifty points profit on some of the stuff 
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They all wanted to help me invest 
that money. 
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Sitting the Fligh Spots of Finance 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


I bought. I’m going to demonstrate it with cold, clear 
Arabic numerals. Are you interested?” 

Of course I was. The Old Man proceeded to show mea 
few points about speculation in stocks which I had never 
dreamed of. He pointed out, on his memorandum, stocks he 
had carried for several years, sold at an apparent profit, and 
taken an actual loss, due to his sacrifice of interest during 
that period. He showed me how he had bought a railroad 
stock at 93, carried it through a high of 145, and finally sold 
at 105—and taken a net loss. 

“But if you had sold at 145 you’d have taken a fine 
profit,”’ I objected. 

“Sure. But I didn’t sell, and neither would you. I had the 
same fool notion as Varney, out in the office. He thinks 
the sky’s the limit. You take my word for it, he’ll be asking 
for a loan in advance of his salary within three months,” 


“IOUT you wouldn’t recommend the savings bank,” | 
urged. “‘Surely, Mr. Wilson, there’s something better 
than that. Only four per cent ——” 

“For the average man there is nothing better,’ insisted 
the Old Man. “It has become the fashion to sneer at say- 
ings banks as a place for women and children to keep their 
money. ‘Give me the red meat of excitement for my 
money,’ folks say. Well, Smith, you’d hardly expect more 
than six per cent with any degree of safety, would you?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“And, at that, you’d have to buy stock, wouldn’t you? In 
other words, you’d have to become a partner in some busi- 
ness and take the fortunes of trade. A good, sound, seasoned 
domestic bond wouldn’t pay that much these days, would it?” 

I admitted it probably wouldn’t. 

“Well, suppose you have five thousand dollars. At four 
per cent, with no risk whatever, you get two hundred dollars 
a year for your money. All right; now jump to six per cent, 
with a certain risk. You get three hundred dollars. You get 
one hundred dollars a year more. That’s two dollars a 
week, we'll say, difference. You can’t buy a whole lot with 
that, can you? And yet you are willing to risk your whole 
five thousand dollars for two dollars a week. Are you?” 

“Gosh, not if you state it that way, I’m not,”’ I said. 

“Think it over, Smith. Try to point me out a flaw in the 
argument. I’ll say nothing about buying on margins. You're 
no such fool as to play that kind of uninteresting and labo- 
rious poker.” 


I didn’t go to the broker’s office. Instead, I started to 
think over what the Old Man had said. And while I was 
thinking it over, during the next week or so, the stock market 
fell out of the top-story window and pretty nearly fractured 
its skull. And as sure as you live, Hal Varney was borrow- 
ing against his salary within three months. 

At present writing our six thousand dollars is in the sav- 
ings banks. Our speculative fever is so subsided that neither 
Mary nor I have glanced at the financial pages of the news- 
paper for a month. We should worry! JOHN SMITH. 
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You can enjoy these 
Paramount Pictures now 


Zane Grey’s 
“FORLORN RIVER” 


Ladies’ Home Journal story 


DOUGLAS MacLEAN in 
“HOLD THAT LION” 
Directed by William Beaudine 


A Frank Lloyd Production 
“THE EAGLE OF THE SEA” 


With Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez 


RICHARD DIX in 
“THE QUARTERBACK” 


BEBE DANIELS in 
“THE CAMPUS FLIRT” 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s 


“KID BOOTS” 
With EDDIE CANTOR and Clara Bow 


**THE GREAT GATSBY ”’ 
A Herbert Brenon Production 


With Warner Baxter, Lois Wilson and all 


Star Cast 





Vesine problems are plentiful The biggest pictures coming 
enough in home, workshop and ark Senn 

Remember these titles 
office. Every woman and man, 


A James Cruze Production 


married or single, rich or poor, Seeds 
) A Victor Fleming Producti 
seeks and longs for the happy A. Victes Plesing Uroductien 
antidote, Entertainment. Many Eric. Von Stroheim’s 
“THE WEDDING MARCH” 
! 
a day has been saved! many a A heaped 
heart lightened! many a family wd ames coed 
; | se D. W. Griffith’ 
evening sweetened! by Para Ppl cosngie' 
; ° With ADOLPHE M 
mount! Out to the passing ce 
j : ** METROPOLIS” 
show! forget the passing grief! Anta pretation 


Date up with Paramount tonight! A Wihuok wile ae 


Pictures 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS ~-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


"lf it's a Paramount Picture 
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it’s the best show in town/" 
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Where to see 
fascinating 


Christmas Gifts 


How to save money, 
gain complete satisfac- 
tion and give delight to 
your friends with gifts 
that are charming, prac- 
tical and useful. 


Daniel Low’s 
Christmas Gift Book °™¥¢! 





Ends 
Shows How Solid Brass, 
“Dear Mr. Low:—I have always 3 in aS oe. 


heard of your City of Salem. It has 
always -had a fascination for me as 
the City of the Witches, of the House 
of the Seven Gables, of beautiful 
Colonial doorways and of the brave 
old Clipper Ships. But honestly, 
when I visited Salem last summer, I 
had no expectation, that in the midst 
of these ancient glories, I should 
wander into the most perfectly de- 
lightful store Ihave entered. I wish 
your store with its beautiful Colonial 
Hall of Gifts was around the corner 
instead of a thousand miles away, so 
won’t you please send me a copy 
of your Catalog.” 











Colonial 
Candlesticks 
Special vatue. 





Bridge Set 
‘“ A fine alligator grain . 
Salem” leather case, containing Napkin 
Door Knocker 2 packs regulation Whiet Marker 
Heavy, solid brass, Cards with gold edges, ‘ 
large size, 7-inch. Bridge score and pencil. a 
Z179 1.50 Special value L762 2.50 J . 
Special value. wes 








“Ship” Bell 
An attractive 
design and 
pleasing tone. 












j ia Solid brass, 
pind sae be i ov 4 inches high. 
ustrian design Z271 1.00 


tooled leather withgold 
and bright colors. A fas- 
Scissors cinating gift. L907 5.00 
Set 
Three pair of finest steel, gilded 
handles, leather case. Z76 3.50 
An always acceptable gift. 






Golf Tee Container 
Lizard grain leather with slots 
holding nine tees. To be slipped 
over man’s belt. L703 .75 





Soft Collar 
Case 
Fine black cobra 
‘grain leather 934 
in. long. Nicely 


Sponge Tablets 
For the traveler. Hand decorated 
roll ofeight. Expandfrom1%inch lined, good ca- 
ao face cloth size. N2002 .85 pacity. a” 1.35 


DANIEL LOWS 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 


Is published yearly showing the newest and most 
desirable articles in the following departments. 
Diamonds Table Silver China and Brass 
and Diamond Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods Greeting Cards 
Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 
at low and honest prices. We prepay delivery charges 
and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 








Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 





DANIEL Low & CO. siy'var" 


Sixty Years 
236 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send a 
free copy of your 160-page Book of Christmas Gifts to 

Name 


Address 
City 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 


Again by the gift of Queen Victoria, 
the home of the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck was removed from Kensington 
Palace to White Lodge, Richmond Park, 
where the Princess May grew to girlhood 
and womanhood, and whence she drove to 
Buckingham Palace many years later as 
the bride of Prince George. 

George II had caused White Lodge to 
be built for his occasional residence. It 
was first called Stone Lodge, and later the 
New Lodge, and in those early days con- 
sisted simply of a central block with stone 
columns supporting the pediment. It is 
surrounded by rich, fragrant, generous and 
densely wooded country, easily accessible 
to and from London, yet having a quiet- 
ness, a detachment as of the very heart of 
the country. 

White Lodge looks down upon a beauti- 
ful avenue of trees, nearly a mile in 
length—Queen’s Ride it is called, from its 
having been the favorite drive of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George II. Here the 
Princess May was brought; and her com- 
ing was eloquently described to me by 
one of the gatekeepers and his wife now 
residing in Richmond Park, grown old 
most gracefully in the service of “the 
family’ at White Lodge. 

The gatekeeper’s wife said of the “‘little 
Princess’: ‘‘A pretty child she was, with 
fair hair, blue eyes—very English looking. 
In her ways, even as a little girl, she was 
different to her mother—quieter-like. 
And she was what you would call an in- 
quiring sort of child. Many’s the ques- 
tion she asked me about the flowers and 
things in the garden that regular stumped 
me, questions you wouldn’t expect from a 
little girl like that. 

“She always came in your house quiet- 
like, and made herself at home. Now the 
Duchess, too, was homely; but she sort 
of swept down on you. And she wouldn’t 
say anything unusual, or ask about things 
that other people didn’t ask about. The 
little girl was different; such a one she was 


1’? 


for finding out about everything! 


Early Luxuries and Needs 


THISday many stories are current at 
Richmond about the comparative state 
and splendor in which the Queen’s parents 
lived at White Lodge; and these stories 
are not without a touch of irony. It is 
true that the Duke and Duchess had each 
their carriages and horses, and other such 
evidences of wealth given to them with the 
gift of the Lodge; but unfortunately they 
were without the 
necessary money to 


(Continued from Page 23) 


All this was soon known to the little 
Princess and doubtless, too, she was made 
aware that both she and her brothers 
owed much of the cost of their education 
to their Grandmother Cambridge at ‘‘dear 
little Kew.” It was to Kew that the 
Duchess of Teck looked in times of stress 
and need, and rarely was the source found 
wanting. 

Grandmamma Cambridge adored the 
children; the children lavished adoration 
on their grandmamma; and in the twi- 
light of her days, cut off from society by 
illness, a prisoner in St. James’s Palace, 
she reaped the benefits of her generosity 
a hundredfold, for the children were her 
constant visitors. Every Sunday and 
every Christmas they came with a new 
hymn or carol to pipe round her invalid 
couch; and when the invalid could no 
longer even knit, there were always the 
“chicks” to think about—to watch them 
grow, to scheme for, to speculate on their 
futures. 


Girlhood ‘Days 


HE early girlhood of Queen Mary was 

quiet and secluded, and generally un- 
distinguishable from the growing-up 
period of any well-born English girl of 
the time. Excursions into the world of 
her own age, outside White Lodge, were 
few and discriminating; and the attitude 
of her mother in these matters is summed 
up in the following extract from a letter 
she wrote at the time in reply to an in- 
vitation for her children. 

““Much,”’ wrote the Duchess, ‘“‘as I 
should like to comply with your kind re- 
quest, I fear it is impossible for me to send 
the children to you tomorrow, as they 
have been out to children’s parties two 
days running this week, and I fear too 
much dissipation will have a bad effect on 
their lessons. Trusting you will — 
and understand my scruples. 

A “nice Hanoverian governess’ * that 
was enlisted for her; the society of her 
mother and father and her three sturdy 
brothers; her cousins at Marlborough 
House—Cousin Georgie, Cousin Eddy (the 
late Duke of Clarence) and their sisters— 
these constituted the general company 
in which she moved, with many visits to 
Grandmamma Cambridge at Cambridge 
Cottage. 

Describing herself at this time, Queen 
Mary has said that she was “very 
naughty, very happy and very uninter- 
esting.”” Her mornings were spent at 


lessons with the “nice Hanoverian gov- 
erness.”” In the afternoons she roamed 
Sheen or Coombe Wood with her broth- 
ers, or visited with her mother; for Queen 
Mary was early broken in to the philan- 
thropic harness. Occasionally as a girl 
she sold at bazaars for charity. There is a 
story that, as a girl, she was once selling 
in a bazaar at Kew Gardens with her 
mother and her cousins Louise, Victoria 
and Maud of Wales. A lady bought a 
fan of Princess May and asked her to 
autograph it. 

“With pleasure,” she said, flushing, 
“but are you not mistaking me for one 
of my cousins of Wales? I am only May 
of Teck.” 

That elusive, indefinable dignity and 
stateliness of bearing which instantly im- 
presses all who have seen Queen Mary 
was apparent in her as a girl. Lady Mary 
Trefusis, who accompanied the Queen on 
her tour of Australia and later on a visit 
to France, has told me how that dignity 
impressed everyone who caught a sight 
of her. 

“T used to love to sit and watch the ex- 
pression on people’s faces when the Queen 
came into a room,” said Lady Mary. 

“There was nothing self-conscious about 
her bearing. I am sure that if she had 
been aware of the sensation her slightest 
movement created, she would have been 
awfully discomfited. It just happened. 
She sailed into the room—and everyone 
held their breath. It was not the clothes 
she wore, but the way she wore them; and 
the indescribable beauty and quiet dignity 
of her carriage.” 


cAunt Augusta’s Influence 


ei WAS as if all her splendor and mag- 
nificence of character were in the 
movements of her body: quiet, superb, so 
instantly impressive. So far as my obser- 
vation went, it impressed everyone alike. 
I particularly remember the sensation it 
created in France. The French women 
were characteristically frank in their ex- 
pressions, and would secretly consult one 
on the art of emulating that inimitable 
grace and dignity which with the Queen 
were not the result of training or art, but 
simply and purely an unconscious expres- 
sion of character..”’ 

“Gussy,”’ as the Duchess of Teck in- 
variably referred to her elder sister, Prin- 
cess Augusta Caroline, Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was one of the few 
appreciable _ influ- 
ences in the girl- 





maintain such 
splendor ! 

It was a minor 
omission, not 
known to Rich- 
mond; and one 
that did much to 
complicate life at 
White Lodge. It is 
well known among 
the friends of the 
Duchess that the 
family was, rela- 
tively, desperately 
poor; and the little 
matter of making 
both ends meet was 
quite enough to tax 
all the ingenuity, 
the optimism, and 
the aplomb of the 
Queen’s mother. 
Royal luxuries 
were more or less 
thrust upon them; 
and their joint fi- 
nances could only 
bear the strain of 








hood and early 
| womanhood of 
Queen Mary. Aunt 
| Augusta at Strel- 
itz had received 
regular visits from 
her niece from the 
days when she was 
brought to Ger- 
many in long 
clothes up to the 
year immediately 
preceding the War. 
More frequently, 
however, aunt and 
niece met on the 
Grand Duchess’ 
frequent visits to 
the land of her 
childhood, in ‘‘ dear 
little Kew.” She 
had been present 
in Kensington 
Palace at the birth 
of Queen Mary. 
The Grand 
Duchess was one of 








a comfortable priv- 
ate country life. 
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White Lodge, Richmond Park, 


(Continued on 
Page 50) 
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] just couldnt keep hause 
without it ! i 


Exceptionally good soap and plenty of napth 
combined in Fels~Naptha give extra washing ele 


Young housewives are enthusiastic 
Bs a Fels-Naptha when they discover 
its extra help! 

After they have tried chips, powders 
or what not,they are even more enthu- 
siastic about Fels-Naptha. 

They find that plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and golden soap, working 
together in Fels-Naptha, give them 


extra washing help they'd hardly expect 


-any other soap, no matter poe its 


quickly, so easily—and safely, too! 

Whether your washing is done in tubs 
or in a washing machine—whether cool, 
lukewarm or hot water is used, or clothes 
are boiled, you'll get its benefit just the 
same. 

Millions of women for years have been 
getting its extra help not only in washing 
clothes, but in cleaning painted wood- 


work, floors, bathroom enamel, removing 


spots from rugs and draperies, and in all 


their household cleaning. They know 


that nothing can. take the piace of 


Fels-Naptha! 


Why not ‘get a golden bar at pack 
grocer’s, and start to pale your work 
sier, too! : ‘ 


Many women g 
extra help of Fels-Naptha i 
the washing machine. They 


' dissolve it fitst, or chip it 


directly into the machine. 
ey get more than just soap 
suds, They get suds enriched 


with dirt-loosening naptha~ 


and that means extra help! 

Chipping Fels-Naptha only 
takes about 50 seconds. No 
bother. No fuss. No waste. 


at Fels-Na ean in oer 


washing mac . You'll 
surprised and deligh ed 


the results. 
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when it’s so easy to use 
Deodo every day 


by 
Letitia Hapiey 


atm A MOMENT'’S uneasiness or embar- 
rassment for you, all day long—if 
you'll just take a minute while dressing to 
dust on Deodo! Women love this new pow- 
der deodorant for its softness, its whiteness, 
and its delicate fragrance. 


And Deodo is instantly effective. One 
application absorbs and neutralizes body 
odors, and keeps you sweet and fresh for a 
whole day. Can you imagine an easier, 
quicker, pleasanter way to make sure of the 
perfect daintiness every woman longs for? 


Deodo is so safe, too. It does not seal the 
pores nor check secretions. It is soothing 
and healing to the skin. And it will not do 
the least bit of harm to your clothing. 


You'll certainly want to use Deodo 
every day! And by all means, use it on sani- 
tary napkins! It’s wonderful 
—such a simple, easy way 
to solve this annoying 
problem. 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly 
send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous 
‘4 supply, free. Mail the cou- 
a pon today! 
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A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 


FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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L. H. J. 11-26 
H. K. Mutrorp Company 
Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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the most interesting women in the Cam- 
bridge line—a woman most passionately 
and pathetically English in all her interests 
and her affections. She lived a long and 
splendid life and died at the age of ninety- 
three during the progress of the War, 
cut off from all her English friends and 
associations, and unable to see her beloved 
niece, Queen Mary, in England. She died 
away from all she loved and with the con- 
stant cry on her lips: ‘‘My country at 
war with the country of my adoption!” 
To the end of her long life she retained 
all her characteristic vigor and mental 
alertness only to be tortured by an un- 
bridgeable separation from her loved 
ones and to die in the stress of her own 
sorrow. To the end also, she insisted on 
being addressed on the envelope of her 
letters as “Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

I give the following picture as it was 
given to me by Lady Eva Dugdale, one 
of the many devotees of the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. While we talked 
there was before us a photograph of the 
Duchess, one of the last she had taken. 
It portrayed a rather small and extremely 
erect lady, dressed in black, with a wealth 
of white hair; sharp featured and of 
medium height, with an intellectual brow 
and markedly kind eyes. Her mouth 
showed full and wide, and sensitive to a 
degree. 

“Always her heart was in England,” 
said Lady Eva, ‘‘and it was pathetic to 
watch her feeding on every memory, every 
relic, every association with England. 
She read The Times every day from cover 
to cover. It was like a religious observ- 
ance with her. Other English newspapers, 
too, she devoured. 

““There was none so well informed and 
up to date on all matters English as the 
Duchess—on matters political, social, in- 
tellectual and artistic. None cared as she 
cared about what was happening in Eng- 
land; as a mother knows every mood and 
motive in the working of her child’s heart, 
so she knew England. oe 

To come from England was to come to 
Strelitz with more than a passport to the 
abundant kindness and hospitality of the 
Grand Duchess; it was to bring her a 
whiff of home—of fragrant Kew with its 
white blossoms rioting with primroses, of 
its fruit-laden trees and wild flowers posi- 
tively dancing out of the hedgerows; and 
of the garden at Cambridge Cottage 
under the ‘‘dear old chestnut tree’”’ where, 
throughout the long cool evenings of the 
summer months, she sat with her mother, 
the Duchess of Cambridge. 


Always Something to Learn 


* HER intellectual range and grasp of 
politics and sociological questions, in the 
clarity of her views and the eminent 
soundness of her judgments; above all, 
in her balance, Queen Mary far more 
strongly resembles her Aunt Augusta 
than her mother, Princess Mary. Other 
attributes and qualities niece and aunt 
shared conspicuously. Common to both 
was a zest for the acquisition of knowledge, 
which made the Grand Duchess such a 
raré, entertaining and enlightened com- 
panion, just as it has made the life of 
Queen Mary so full, so vivid and various. 

Like her aunt, Queen Mary is never 
bored when she is left to her own resources. 
There is always something to learn! How 
much the aunt infected her niece with her 
own discovery of the mind’s infinite ca- 
pacity to be interested, it is hard to tell, 
though it is for all the Queen’s friends to 
know of the niece’s devotion and gratitude 
to her beloved aunt. 


Besides her mother, Princess Mary of 
Teck, and the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, her mother’s sister, there 
was a third influential person who helped 
to mold the young Princess Mary’s life. 
This was Madame Bricka—“Bricka”’ to 
the household at White Lodge—an Al- 
satian governess-companion selected for 





the Princess May, in succession to the 
“nice Hanoverian.” 

Bricka! Her figure seems always hov- 
ering, shadowlike, in the background of 
the Queen’s growing years—the vehement, 
volatile, passionate Bricka, with all the 
current of her being directed to ambitious 
schemes and projects to be realized in the 
future by her adored pupil. 

In person, Madame Bricka was tall and 
dark and not very prepossessing to look 
on. Her attractions were rather of the 
mind than of the person. She was an 
exceptionally well-read and _ cultured 
woman—qualities not always incidental 
to governesses of those times. Moreover, 
she was, I am informed, extremely cos- 
mopolitan in her outlook, having a con- 
siderable knowledge of the world and 
matters remote from the ken of her pupil, 
all of which was tempered by a philo- 
sophical and faintly ironical attitude to- 
ward things in general. 


cA Responsive Pupil 


N HER outlook, too, she was extremely 

radical; and Madame Bricka never 
seems to have made any attempt to con- 
ceal her views in that markedly Tory at- 
mosphere at White Lodge. Her views, like 
her temperament, frequently clashed with 
members of the Duchess of Teck’s train; 
and in the clash, she, the Alsatian, was 
unusually indulged. 

Madame Bricka’s influence over her 
young pupil was not a personal influence 
in the ordinary sense of the term; rather 
she worked through her pupil’s mind, 
guiding, directing, feeding and replenish- 
ing that eternally inquiring and observ- 
ing instrument, well calculated to have 
greatly exercised a less informed or in- 
tellectual woman than Madame Bricka. 
The Alsatian governess, however, was 
dauntless and more than equal to the 
exacting requirements of her royal pupil 
who, even at the earliest age, was not 
easily put off with vague answers. 

Bricka, the exacting, could not have 
commanded of the gods a pupil more after 
her own heart than Princess May—one 
more responsive, one more profitable, one 
more altogether worth while than the 
quiet, shy, reserved, amazingly courteous 





and deferential English girl. She held 
her tenaciously with heart, soul and mind; 
and the embrace was not unwelcome. The 
education and guardianship of the Eng- 
lish princess became a sort of religion to 
the Alsatian. Devotions were never more 
regularly performed. 

With the eye of personal love, as well 
as the eye of a shrewd woman of the world, 
Madame Bricka took the measure of the 
potentialities in this material before her 
that had surely dropped down to her from 
the lap of the gods. 

She found a great and practical intelli- 
gence on which no effort, no explanation 
was wasted; she found artistic suscepti- 
bilities; she found a strangely marked and 
rather matured sense of the value of life 
and its glorious possibilities; earnestness, 
reverence, character; and a tremendous 
resolution lying, for the most part, dor- 
mant. 

Above all, she found a great desire to 
learn in her pupil; and Bricka was reduced 
to ecstasy by the discovery. 





Very early, it seems, she had resolved 
that a high destiny awaited her pupil; 
and that that pupil should not be found 
wanting. 

Madame Bricka’s first procedure has 
been described to me as the revealing to 
Princess May the capacity of her own 
mind; she helped her, as it were, to dis- 
cover her own self. On the basis of this 
excellent beginning, they set jointly to 
work, devoting the mornings to study and 
reading. 

Both governess and pupil had a mutual 
zest for history. They read widely; and 
it was their habit to hold protracted 
discussions together on all they read. 
Madame Bricka, it seems, had very defi- 
nite notions on the uses and value of 
reading. They read to pause, to reflect, to 
interrogate. The use of reading, Madame 
Bricka would aver, was also to aid in 
thinking. 

The value of the astringent, radical 
mind of Bricka in the Tory household at 
White Lodge should not be underesti- 
mated; and in the pupil’s attachment is 
the indication of a tendency of mind to 
be felt and realized when with King George 
she came to the throne of England. 


The time came when the apartments in 
Kensington Palace had to be abandoned. 
There was no longer money to keep them 
up, and the wrench that it caused the 
Duchess of Teck to give up the place of 
her early married life is pathetically evi- 
dent in her letters and diary at this time. 

Worse was to come; for about the mid- 
dle of September, 1883, after the re- 
nouncement of Kensington Palace, and 
all the emotional stress consequent on 
that renouncement, when the Queen was 
a girl of sixteen, the family was compelled 
to goabroad. Their exile lasted more than 
eighteen months. 

It was a further move to economize 
which spelt almost complete social retire- 
ment. Ahead of the Duchess of Teck and 
her husband was a vastly different life to 
the life they had led for the past twenty 
years; for at Kensington Palace and White 
Lodge they had dispensed hospitality to 
almost every royal and distinguished visi- 
tor who had visited London during that 
time. This life had its charms and attrac- 
tions for the Duchess of Teck; it was the 
life she was accustomed to, for her mother, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, had also lav- 
ishly entertained. 


cAn Emancipation 


HE little party consisted of the Duke 

and Duchess of Teck, Prince Alexan- 
der and Princess May. Prince Adolphus 
and Prince Francis were left to their studies 
in England. 

An Italian governess was found for the 
Princess, one Madame Zucchelli; and a 
master, Verwleet, to teach her to paint. 
The party took up residence at 1 Cedri, at 
Bagno a Ripoli, on the left bank of the 
Arno, some three miles outside of the 
Porta San Niccol6d to the east of Florence. 

In place of the elms and chestnut trees 
and the deer park of Richmond, of “‘dear 
little Kew” and the sweet English coun- 
tryside, there was now for the Princess a 
wealth of cedar trees, a fine well-laid-out 
garden and, beyond the villa in the dis- 
tance, open country studded with farm- 
houses, to which view in the cool of the 
evening Princess May would retire and in 
reflection commit to that disconcertingly 
retentive mind all that she had seen and 
heard during the day, and the emotions 
aroused thereby. 

This exile was, in many ways, an eman- 
cipation to the Princess. When she left 
Richmond for Florence she was painfully 
shy, untried, a stranger to the bigger 
world outside of Richmond; finding it 
immensely difficult to respond easily, 
hardly aware of the capacity of her own 
mind for greater interests, and not greatly 
encouraged thereto; extremely sensitive 
to. the difficulties and complications finan- 
cial and otherwise that harassed her 
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EF lushed — ‘Radiant, Alluring 


: —RHere the sweet charm of natural loveliness 
that surpasses every other type of beauty 


The simple rule in skin care, noted below, is bringing it to thousands— follow it in this way: 





OOD complexions are 

too priceless for experi- 

ment. Proved rules and proved 
soaps are best and safest. 

Just remember that before 

Palmolive came women were 
told, “Use no soap on your 
faces.” Soaps then were judged 
too harsh. 
t Palmolive is a beauty soap, 
i made by experts in beauty, for 
one purpose only: to safeguard 
your complexion. 

In your own interest, don’t 
take chances. See that you get 


real Palmolive for use on your 
face. 
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NLY the girl or woman, who can reveal 
natural skin loveliness, can justly claim true 


beauty. 


For that reason, natural ways in skin care hold 
supreme sway everywhere today. Proved ways in 
skin care are alone followed by the woman who 
seriously wishes to care properly for her skin. 


Leading skin specialists of the world urge the 
following simple rule. It’s been proved effective 
times beyond number. Famous beauty experts 
employ it. More naturally clear complexions are 
credited to it probably than to any other method 
known. 


The rule and how to 
follow it for best results 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold cream—that 
is all. Do this regularly, and bar ocriong in 
the evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. But never leave them on over night. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 


10¢ human hands until you break the 


wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 





They clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note what 
an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing eae oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm, and the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the 
natural color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
i else, give Palmolive its natural green 
color. 


The re | secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 


blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 







































































How clean is 
your Baby’s Bottle ? 


Are you more care- 
ful about your own 
drinking glass than 
you are about your 
baby’s nursing bottle? 

You don’t use a drinking glass 
shaped : 
like this— 








because you can’t get at the 
inside to clean it! So you use 
a glass like « 

this— 





because you know you canclean 
it thoroughly. 
Why let your baby nurse 
from a bottle shaped 
like this— 


when you cannot 
touch the inside curves for 
cleaning? 

Here is the wide-mouthed, easy-to- 
clean bottle (or food-cell): 
the shape that is endorsed by 
thousands of doctors! This is 
the shape Dr.. L. Emmett Holt 
writes of in his famous baby 

book, “The Happy Baby”: “In se- 
lecting bottles, those which are the 
easiest to clean should be chosen. 
These are the round bottles with wide 


” 


mouths...” The Improved Patented 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle — the Safe 
Nursing Bottle —that protects your 
baby’s health, has straight sides and 
no neck! 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
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The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with poten- 
tialdangers—thebrush, 
the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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mother; and having a really tremendous 
sense of duty and responsibility which did 
much to sober her youth, and would have 
more suited an older woman. 

The ostensibly unemotional English 
girl was now in the warmth of Florence, 
with its romance, its beauty, its remote- 
ness from the mundane cares of Rich- 
mond. To its charms and its revelations 
she submitted utterly, and in submission 
came a great happiness. She was free; 
all the day was hers to live and learn; it 
was delirious exile. 

Florence was overwhelming; but after 
the first few weeks she recovered her 
equilibrium and, having surveyed the 
city, proceeded deliberately to make it her 
own for her whole life. She must be 
thorough, of course. With every book 
illuminating the history of Florence and 
its art that she could seize, she retired to 
her room to prepare herself for the next 
day’s excursion. She was usually ac- 
companied on her wanderings, sometimes 
by her mother, again by her governess or 
an Official of the place to be visited; what- 
ever the circumstances, she must get the 
most out of every opportunity that came 
her way. This habit she has never lost. The 
guide must find her intelligent, keenly inter- 
ested. And so the preparation went on. 


Winning ©onfidence 


HAT inexhaustible capacity and endur- 

ance for seeing sights that is only too 
well known to all who have ever accom- 
panied Queen Mary abroad, or on excur- 
sions at home, was with her as a girl. Here 
her dauntless physical strength stands her 
in good stead; she is never tired, never 
bored. For these reasons she is a rare 
traveling companion, if an exhausting 
one, and in the many stories that are told 
of her sustained, unflagging interest over 
long periods of travel, the exhibition of 
her uncanny memory for places and per- 
sons, the working of her power of observa- 
tion, and trained interest, one often hears 
the melancholy note sounded by someone 
who faints by the way. 

The Duchess of Teck soon made her 
house a magnet for all the surrounding 
Florentine families, who crowded to her 
informal Sunday ‘‘At Homes,’ showered 
on her return invitations and, in short, 
completely took her to their hearts. 

And so the days in Florence passed 
exile for the mother, and ecstasy for the 
daughter garnering considerable artistic 
knowledge and a ken of things that has 
served her country so well in her custodian- 
ship of the royal homes. 


To the ordinary observer in a London 
drawing-room, there was no very marked 
difference in the girl who now “‘came out”’ 
among them, than when they had met her 
at White Lodge, on visits to her mother, 
before the family retired to Florence. The 
fact that she was two years older left re- 
markably few traces in the soft, fresh 
face and enviable complexion. 

She was as undemonstrative as ever; 
and at the approach of gush retired im- 
mediately into herself. Not that she was 
averse to a genuine compliment; on the 
contrary she thrived and wonderfully 
expanded under a genuine: “May, I do 
like your frock!’”’ Only, there the matter 
had to end. 

The day had long passed when her fits 
of shyness could be hid in a flood of tears. 
She had developed more confidence, more 
certainty, in the two years abroad. Never 
did she develop her mother’s incomparable 
facility for solving the most ‘‘too, too 
dreadful situation.” She entirely lacked 
that particular kind of social ease; but 
was armored in habits and methods which 
successfully prevented such situations 
from arising. For example, she made it a 
point never to be late, anywhere. 

The growth of her certainty and confi- 
dence had been rather in realms intellec- 
tual and esthetic than in superficial social 
contacts. Intelligent people found her a 
fascinating companion. She was a rare 


listener, appreciative, and very modest 
about her own abilities and attainments. 

Her friends delighted in her; to many 
her very gravity was a source of pleasure. 
Older people sought her company, for 
over and above her intelligence, she had a 
marked deference for age. Here, a natural 
disposition had been rigorously confirmed 
by her mother’s training. Irreverence, 
precociousness of any sort in young peo- 
ple, the Duchess of Teck abhorred. 

The “coming out” of Princess May 
was marked by a curious personal ex- 
perience—an experience which does not 
come to many debutantes. In Queen 
Mary’s own words, “I suddenly discov- 
ered that I was not educated.” 

















Strangely enough, no one else much 
seemed to be aware of her horrible in- 
sufficiency! Except, perhaps, Bricka— 
scornful, incorrigible Bricka, who “had no 
patience ever with facile empty-heads and 
their stupidities.” 

It was a revelation that came to many 
women at this time; but not to the 
women among whom Princess May was 
moving. There must have been a dis- 
tressing newness about the thought com- 
ing as it did in the quiet of White Lodge. 


Her ‘Reading Program 


N THE world outside, it is true, the 

whole idea of women’s position was un- 
dergoing a fundamental change, due pri- 
marily to the bid for higher education 
which had set in with the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and had owed so 
much to Frederick Denison Maurice, who 
founded Queen’s College in 1848, and to 
Charles Kingsley, one of its professors. 

In 1885, the year of the Queen’s coming 
out, the International Woman’s Suffrage 
Alliance was gestating; while the world 
was still looking askance at Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett. 

It must be remembered that from all 
direct, personal contact with these dis- 
turbing elements in the world outside, 
Princess May would be rigorously shel- 
tered. The point is, that at nineteen she 
did suddenly discover that she was not 
educated. 

To Bricka she turned in the anguished 
hour of her discovery; and together they 
decided on a course of action. Naturally! 

They would read no less than six hours 
every day. They would embark with 
careful recklessness on the whole sea of 
literature, giving perhaps more attention 
to English history; for that was an espe- 
cial joy to the girl. Proceeding thus, she 
must at the end of the year be just a little 
less ignorant than she was at the beginning; 
at least, that was how it seemed. 

During the eight years from the time 
of her coming out to the time of her mar- 
riage, Queen Mary faithfully kept to the 
self-appointed task. It is very character- 
istic. Her Majesty has said: “I tried not 
to let anything interfere with my reading. 
Somehow, I managed to get the six hours 
out of every day!” 


————__ 


Quietly, and in dead earnest, Bricka 
and her pupil traced their way. After- 
ward, they discussed and appraised what 
they had read, keeping hold of what was 
useful and shedding the rest. 

It was not always easy to find six hours 
for reading in days that were filled, as 
Princess May’s days were filled, with 
functions and obligations incident to her 
mother’s innumerable philanthropic in- 
terests, and days that were crowded with 
the social comings and goings of the 
debutante. 

Then, as now, she was full of the joy of 
living; she loved going out to parties; 
she loved dancing the cotillion; she loved 
sightseeing and was devoted to the theater; 
but much had to go by the board in the 
cause of education. And much did go by 
the board. 

When one remembers these things, 
there does seem to have been an uncom- 
mon sagacity and a notable significance in 
the fact that of all the women in the 
British Empire, it was Queen Mary who 
in March, 1921, was invited by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to receive the highest 
honor in its power to bestow; to be the 
first Queen of England to receive an 
honorary degree; and the first to appear 
in the precincts of the college in cap and 
gown. 

Other queens had come to Oxford to 
confer honors: for the ancient university, 
as the Chancellor reminded his audience 
at the ceremony, had been famous through 
the centuries for its fervent, sometimes 
fervid loyalty to the throne of England. 


Honored by Oxford 


UEEN MARY went to Oxford not only 

to confer honor, but to receive it also. 
It was a sign of the times heralding great 
changes indeed since Queen Elizabeth 
had been compelled to sit and suffer long 
Greek and Latin addresses that could only 
be tolerated by the dons who had delivered 
them; for when Queen Mary, walking 
from Balliol in her cap and gown, pre- 
ceded by the Chancellor in his gorgeous 
golden robes, passed through the South 
doors flung wide for her reception and 
took her seat in the Sheldonian Theater 
to the fanfare of trumpets, it was to re- 
ceive what no woman or Queen before 
had received, the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

Oxford had opened the doors of her in- 
most sanctuary to women, granted them 
honors and facilities on equal terms with 
men. Oxford saw and spoke of the glori- 
ous fruits of the discovery that Queen 
Mary made at White Lodge as a girl of 
eighteen. 

Queen Mary’s reply to the Chancellor’s 
address was characteristic. She valued 
the honor, she said, not merely because it 
was the highest honor a university could 
give, not because it was unique; but be- 
cause it enabled her to testify in this 
public way her interest in the cause of the 
education of women. 

For Queen Mary there was indeed an- 
other significance in the occasion. She 
had known what it was at nineteen to dis 
cover that she was not educated, in any 
sense of the word as she construed it even 
at that age; though she had been “‘edu- 
cated”’ from the cradle. 


The year of her coming out was mem- 
orable not only to Princess May, for the 
first time fully exposed to the revelations 
and new responsibilities of the social life, 
to its fatigues and its fatuities and the 
expanding influence of constantly meeting 
new people. It was a memorable year, 
too, in the society in which she moved. 
With the coming of the Jubilee celebration 
there was a noticeable dismantling of the 
mourning appurtenances at Court. The 
more daring of the newspapers were quick 
to note and frank in reporting that Queen 
Victoria’s Court no longer looked like a 
“mourning warehouse”; that the “in- 
visible Queen at Balmoral’’ was becoming 
more of a living reality moving among 
them. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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ZO 
Reign ing Queens 
Noblewomen 


S octety Leaders 
The Younger Set 


shies OMEN of royal blood, of noble birth, of high 
position! Their destiny demands that they face 

\\ the world with skins as clear and delicate as dawn. 

| They pursue a time-tested method of caring 

for their skin, of keeping their loveliness safe from weariness 


and strain, inclement weather, grit and dust. 































































Her Majesty, The QUEEN of SPAIN 


who also has signified her pleasure in Pond’s 

Two Creams, is the embodiment of queenly 

majesty and beauty—tall, fair, distinguished 
in dress and bearing. 


Her Majesty, The QUEEN of ROUMANIA 


granddaughter of Queen Victoria, stateswoman, 

author, beautiful and stately, says: “ Beauty 

can be thoroughly guarded by the daily use of 
Pona’s Two Creams.” 















































Pond’s Two fragrant Creams, forming a complete method 
of caring for every normal skin, are the means they pursue 
as follows:— 











First Step: During the day whenever your skin needs cleansing—especially 
after exposure to weather, wind and dust—apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
generously. Let it stay on a few moments. Its fine oils will penetrate the 

pores and bring to the surface the dirt and 
powder which clog them. Wipe off cream 





















































The DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU Mrs. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 





of a prominent Baltimore fam- 














wife of the speaker of the United 














































































ily and wife of the head of one and dirt and repeat the treatment, finishing States House of Representa- 
of the noblest old houses in with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice. tives, daughter of the late Presi- 
esoagh says: ae Pond's Creams Always heinas retiring give your shin ¢his re aw poppene Py 4 
eep the skin exquisitely soft same deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold wp aes, WA fais had 
and lovely. _—. by the use of Pond’s. 
Cream. If your skin is dry, pat on more 
Cream and leave it until morning. 
Second Step: After every Pond’s cleansing 
Miss ELINOR 
am except the bedtime one, over your freshly 
PATTERSON cleansed skin apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
debutante daughter of Mr. and thinly. Your skin has a new and delicate Miss M 
Mrs, Joseph Medill Patterson finish now, an even, satiny tone, and is per- iss MARJORIE 
of Chic:.:o, who created a furore fectly protected from harsh weather, soot OELRICHS 
ae The Nun ll The Mir- and dust. Fluff your powder on! See how New York debutante, connected 
acle yess “<< ’ % . . . . > 
“al ays: pica. 5 7 long it clings, with velvety smoothness! with several of New York’s old- 
A are $0 fragrant an . ‘lt ; 
pleasant of textur ee Cleanse, freshen and protect your skin est families, and a chic and 
fulfill im arty 30 the gentle, safe Pond’s way. Follow this charming person, says: “Pond's 
nibs. 8 : y- is the method I follow.” 











method chosen by the loveliest, most dis- 
tinguished women everywhere, of whom 
these appearing on this page are but a few. 

















Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L, 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 













Every normal skin needs these 
Two famous Creams. Ponv’s 
Co.tp CREAM, now in generous- 
sized jars as well as in the two 


Please send me your free trial tubes of Pond’s Two 
Creams and folder of instructions for using. 
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makes a delicate powder base. structions for using. 
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a motoring predilection 


IKE seeks like . .. The world’s elect 
comes to the car-elect . . . It is inevitable 
that those who by birthright move in 
America’s most select social orbits should 

join with our leaders in art and science, and with the 
Kings and Princes of the earth, in outspoken ex- 
pressions of esteem for a motor-car as irreproachably 
beautiful, as exquisitely luxurious, as surpassingly 
efficient as the Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan. 


“ “ “ 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine— patented, protected, 
exclusive. An engine you'll never wear out. The only 
automobile engine in the world that actually improves 
with use... 


In this modern, extremely efficient motor of the 
Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan, you have one of the 
great features responsible for the sale of more than 
25,000 of these superb Sixes in the last 12 months—a 
sales gain of 62% in the first 9 months of this year. 
A success-record never before equaled in the same 
length of time, we believe, by any luxury car. 


“ “ “4 


With no carbon troubles, no valves to: grind, the 
Willys- Knight Great Six Sedan cuts the customary 
up-keep costs in two. At the same time it completely 





MRS. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
—wife of the ex- Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Ose ® 


rr7“Such a feeling of power, yet so delightfully quiet 777 As 
close to an ideal means of getting about quickly and comfort- 
ably as I can well conceive of’ ++ Certainly no woman could 


ask for a more charmingly appointed or more easily handled 
motor-car.” 


“ % “ 


wipes out the frequent and always inconvenient lay- 
ups the carbon-cleaning and valve-grinding gues 
necessitate in all cars of poppet-valve design . . 


engine requiring practically no adjustments, no re- 
pairs, in the Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan you have 
a car that stays out of the repair shop and in your 
service, uninterruptedly, day in and day out. Owner 
after owner will tell you that, throughout his entire 
period of ownership, he has never been without the 
use of his car, because of engine troubles, for a day 
or a single hour. 


4 “ « 


And for your added comfort and satisfaction Bel lex 
Fabric Spring Shackles now replace the metal shacle 
used on other cars. Belflex—a noiseless, flex: le, 
shock-absorbing rubberized fabric—takes up all 
vibration, keeps the chassis permanently silent 2nd 
lessens wear at every part of the car. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and the lov est 
credit-cost in the industry. 


Willys-Knight Great Six models from $1750 to 
$2495 F. O. B. Factory. We reserve the right to 
change prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Ltd., Toronto, C20. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CROSSLEY Ltd., Stockport, Eng. | 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Great SIX 


“WITH 


AN ENGINE YOULL NEVER WEAR OUT” 
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In the weeks that preceded and followed 


the Jubilee, Princess May attended two 
or three public state functions as a mem- 
ber of the royal circle; not at all as a 
prominent member, rather as the daugh- 


ter of her mother; in the background of 
the shifting canvas, where she could ob- 
serve without being too much observed— 
a position she would have chosen, had the 
choice been offered her. 

She sat quiet and still and regal. It 
was not her day. That was to come later 
when, soon after her marriage, she ac- 
companied the Duke of York to Ireland 
and was for the first time the centerpiece 
of a great public show. On this occasion, 
Lady Eva Dugdale has told me, the seem- 
ingly unemotional young woman wept 
tears of joy. 

The fashionable world centered about 
King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, 
then Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
had Newmarket for its headquarters. 
Rank was considered highly in those days, 
with the line finely drawn between the 
social grades, the inner circle being small 
and rigorously exclusive. The ladies dined 
very late, did not smoke, and rode their 
horses in Rotten Row between ten and 
twelve. They attended magnificent balls 
in the intervals of sitting to the fashion- 
able artists of the time—Millais, Whistler, 
Burne-Jones, Poynter, and Watts; and 
plentifully adorned London’s two opera 
houses—Covent Garden and Her Majes- 
ty’s—with Patti at the one, and Christine 
Nilsson at Her Majesty’s, both stars at 
their zenith. 

Of the painters in their meridian at this 
time, Princess May became best ac- 
quainted with Sir John Millais, the frank, 
manly, genial sportsman, as much de- 
voted to hunting and fishing as to his art 
and to his family. 

In Princess May Sir John found a mod- 
est beginner well versed in Florentine art, 
very eager to acquire all that he might 
tell her in his bluff, broad, hearty way. In 
her ears also Sir John was wont to pour 
out tales of the woeful ills that had re- 
sulted from his series of child portraits— 
Cherry Ripe, Little Miss Muffet, and 
Bubbles; how his life had become one 
long effort to repulse the overtures of well- 
meaning persons who had discovered for 
him the most ‘“‘too, too adorable chil- 
dren” for his models. 


She Meets Browning 


ITH her mother and occasionally 
with a girl friend Princess May 
went almost every summer to St. Moritz. 
Abroad, as at home, by virtue of her moth- 
er’s popularity, she had exceptional op- 
portunities for meeting interesting people. 
At St. Moritz she met Browning, then in a 
graceful old age. Like others who came 
in contact with the venerable poet, Prin- 
cess May was much impressed by the 
extreme simplicity and quiet dignity with 
Which he accepted the homage and adula- 
tion of his increasing numbers of admirers. 
At St. Moritz Princess May and her 
mother stayed at the Hotel Victoria, 
Where were always interesting people, and 
Where, among others, Princess May first 
met Miss Mary Moore and Charles Wynd- 
ham. Henry Irving and Ellen Terry she 
had already become acquainted with at 
Richmond. At St. Moritz also she met 
one who left a lasting impression on her 
mind. This was Stanley, the explorer and 
tinder of Livingstone, who had discovered 
the source of the Congo and generally 
accomplished more than any other ex- 
plorer in Africa, with which continent his 
name was indissolubly linked. 

_The story of Stanley’s romantic life, 
his rise from a haberdasher’s and then a 
butcher’s shop in Liverpool; his cabin- 

OY days on a sailing ship from Liverpool 
to New Orleans, where he was adopted by 
a merchant and sent to a country store in 
Arkansas, and his subsequent enlistment 
in the Confederate Army during the Civil 
War, was as familiar to Princess May as 
to the whole of England. 


Soon after Princess May’s debut her 
mother took a small house in Berkeley 
Square belonging to Lady Ann Murray. 
The Duchess of Teck had been no little 
fatigued by the long drive home from 
London to Richmond which always 
awaited her and her daughter at the end 
of every party, ball, dance or dinner that 
the debutante attended. It was a small 
house; but at least it was in London. 

Lady Ann Murray’s house in Berkeley 
Square was soon abandoned and, in 1887, 
the Duchess of Teck took another house, 
in Grosvenor Place, for the London season. 
This also was a small house, to fit the nar- 
row means of the family. 

To visit the homes of her mother’s large 
circle of friends in town and country was 
a constant source of pleasure to Princess 
May; and to her mother’s friends it was 
a rare joy to have Princess May with 
them. She was a desirable guest, ever 
courteous; she “put no one out,” and 
could always be trusted to entertain her- 
self when the need arose. Again, she took 
pains to please her hostess, to help in any- 
thing that arose; and she was so capable. 

It was a happy year, the year of Prin- 
cess May’s coming-out. It closed dramati- 
cally; and with an experience of deeper 
import to the future Queen Mary of Eng- 
land than cotillions and country-house 
visits, delightful as they were. She came 
sharply, unforgettably in contact with the 
East End of London in its stark misery 
and desolation; and the shock of the 
impact was deep and enduring. 


Her Love for the Poor 


HE adventure explains in great part 

the shock to their beliefs, no less than 
to their prejudices, that Labor men and 
women almost always sustain when first 
they come in contact with Queen Mary, 
and experience the reach of her knowledge, 
no less than the acuteness of her sym- 
pathy with the poor. 

The experience I speak of, which came 
as such a shock to Princess May, was her 
encounter with the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Lords in 1888 to 
inquire into the sweating system in the 
East End of London. 

Over a period of eight or nine months 
the Committee sat, examining some two 
hundred odd sweated workers who trekked 
from the Mile End Road, Whitechapel, 
and Bethnal Green to give evidence before 
the Lords of their starvation wages, the 
horrible length of their average working 
days and those of their children who 
worked with them—revealing such a story 
of disease and destitution and sheer human 
misery as made the Lords shudder in their 
judgment seats and, on one notable oc- 
casion, moved them to such an extremity 
that they rose from their seats and, with 
due and proper escort, made a personal 
tour of the wretched hovels of the East 
End. 

Slumming was not the fashion those 
days; here and there a few fine souls, like 
Arnold Toynbee and Canon Barnett, took 
up their residence in Whitechapel and the 
Hamlet Towers for the purpose of bring- 
ing culture, recreation and knowledge to 
the poor; but they were only a few lonely 
souls crying in a wilderness of misery and 
starvation. It was largely due to the ma- 
chinations of a bright journalist with a 
gift of vivid, dramatic narrative that the 
Select Committee was brought into being. 
With point and the profuse use of imagery 
he pointed out how the sweating dens 
furnished excellent soil for smallpox and 
the breeding of other diseases, so easily 
spread abroad by the garments made for a 
few pence in the East End and sold in the 
West End of London. Once this fact was 
fully grasped—the imminence of disease 
spreading from the sweating dens of the 
East to the innocent homes of the West— 
the agitation for an inquiry into the 
sweating system took on sufficient volume 
and power to force the hand of Parliament. 

Princess May followed the evidence 
day by day as it was published in the 


(Continued on Page 57) 








No matter how smart your bob, 
the hair must be clean to be 
beautiful. This penetrating brush 
thoroughly cleans every inch of 
every strand. 


and root stimulation. 


‘You get them with this firm-bristled brush 


EAUTY specialists 

say, ‘Brush the hair 
through and through.” 
Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 

Unless you select a 
brush carefully you may 
get one that merely 
skims over the surface 
strands. Such a brush 
neglects thenew growth 
underneath. It fails to 
cleanse all the hair. It 
fails to give the scalp the needed 
stimulation and massage. 

But here is a brush that is designed 
scientifically. The name Pro-phy-lac- 
tic on the handle is a guarantee of 
quality and scientific design. This hair 
brush is made by the makers of the 
famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush is 
especially penetrating. It has widely 
spaced, firm bristles that go through 
the hair as easily as a comb. They 
separate and clean every strand thor- 
oughly. Thus you can be sure of 









Your hair may be as becomingly 
arranged as this lovely coiffure, 
but the vitality and sparkling 
sheen you crave come only with 
daily scalp massage and root 
stimulation. 


© 1926. P. B. Co. 


Scalp 
massage 


brushing away exces- 
sive oil and all foreign 
particles. 

The cleansing sweep 
of this brush brings new 
vitality to sluggish 
roots. It brings new life 
and loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes 
on a sparkling sheen. 

Women who have 
used the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hair Brush regularly are 
enthusiastic over the ease with 
which it can becleaned. Warm water 
and soap quickly remove any ac- 
cumulations and shine the hygienic 
aluminum face. 

It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
white, black, or gray as you prefer 
are set in a strong aluminum face. 

You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. 
It is heavy enough to make it feel 
substantial, light enough to make it 
easy to use. 





Sold by toilet goods 
merchants everywhere. 
Price $1 and up. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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... There is a time when a woman is at ease under direct light. 


She glories in her youth. Then, later, she feels at her best only 
in the evening—with shaded lamps. She learns the friendliness 


? of shadows... That is an admission. The tragedy is that so many 
@ @ women must make this admission while they are still young. 


4 


yo ARE CONQUERING AGE — by dressing 
youthfully, by thinking youthfully. Some of 
them are making this conquest more complete— 
more real—by habits of living that preserve youth. 
Not just the semblance of youth, but youth itself. 


One enemy of youth is caffein. It is an enemy 
because it repels sleep—excites the nerves—tends 
to disturb digestion. Lines of fatigue—sallowness 
—are the effects that show on the face. Fatigue 
lines—faint traceries at first—soon deepen into 
lines of age. 

Thoughtful women are benefiting by this new 
knowledge. They avoid caffein, and its effects. 
They find it easy to do this without sacrificing any 
of the enjoyment of a hot drink at mealtime. 

Postum is the way. It is liked better than any 


* 


other mealtime drink in millions of homes—is pre- children. You yourself may find particular benefit in the hot 
ferred for its delicious, different flavor—and it milk drink. A cup at bedtime tends to overcome slee})lessness. 


doesn’t contain a trace of caffein or any other “If you would rather begin the test today, you'll 2 
ificial stimulant Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most ot 
arerncls . ’ hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 
Try this beauty treatment: Make Postum your “For one week’s free supply, please indicate on the coupon 
mealtime drink for thirty days. Enjoy the rich, full whether you prefer Instant Postum, prepared instant/y n the 
flavor of a drink made of whole wheat and bran. CUP» or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 














. ° ° : > C, Co. 
Experience the relief from drug stimulation. Then, © 1926, °. 
at the end of thirty days, judge how much better aD 
you feel—how much your appearance has improved. Boerun Cunsas Co., Inc, Battle Crack, Mich e. 
. want to make a thirty-day test o ‘Ostum. ease send 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, without cost or obligation one week’s supply of i 

1 i ; SRRTAMT PONTE aiticus 4.6 Gece aie 6 0 Chec 
will help you start this dasic beauty treatment. -(prepaged instantly in the cup) vtehick 9 

. OsTuM CEREAL .. . 2 6 « « i ae ce prejer 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer (prepared by boiling) 

“Let me send you one week’s supply of Postum free, to start Mdeaiies «Foy ses Hh ae eL eee tile dada dca seahis e - 
you on the thirty-day test. I will include my directions for pre- 
paring Postum, both in the usual way and with hot milk, for BELCCE, cs ce wcenstcnsrdnevecrscespecsspacasshinsercsset "tt 








] ostum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling | 
-ater, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should bé boiled 20 minutes.  «§»-_—»——————C(iéC nw wwnnnnncnnnnnncncccnaecuucnaneccccnncccccccccncncusnusnsnacesssccccnccncacanncsncssssssnensnsenen 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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newspapers. To read these newspaper 
columns now is like reading out of the 
pages of Dostoyevsky. The witnesses gave 
their evidence with economy of words and 
emotion, amplified occasionally by the ora- 
tory of one or two social workers and 
writers, and the Secretary of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, who was among the 
first to be called before the Lords. 

Princess May, unlike the majority of 
people who followed the gruesome story 
unrolled before the Select Committee, was 
not entirely dependent on the newspaper 
accounts. The Earl of Dunraven, Chair- 
man of the Select Committee, was a near 
neighbor, living in Richmond, and a great 
friend of the Duke and Duchess of Teck; 
and from him Princess May was able to 
fill in the details of the picture omitted 
by a considerate press. Lord Dunraven 
also enlightened her on obscure points of 
the evidence, and the technical difficulties 
involved in the legislation designed to 
break up the sweating system. 

Princess May was now twenty-one; and 
she had never before conceived of human 
misery and distress on the scale and mag- 
nitude of this revealed to the Select Com- 
mittee day by day in the House of Lords. 
She was appalled, horrified, helpless— 
except to snatch her studies abruptly from 
Froude, Macaulay, Ruskin, Rossetti and 
the Elizabethans to more practical and 
prosaic theses on social reform. 

Lord Dunraven has told, in his auto- 
biography, how arduous and how difficult 
was this first attempt, represented by the 
setting up of the Select Committee, to 
acquaint the world with the sweating 
system of the East End of London; and 
how the Committee was hampered by its 
inability to indemnify the witnesses against 
possible losses; the reluctance of many 
witnesses to give evidence that might then, 
or in the future, prejudice their prospects; 
and of the inability of so many of the 
witnesses even to talk English. 

The Committee, as is known, would not 
accept Lord Dunraven’s report; it was 
rejected even as a draft for consideration 
and, in consequence, Lord Dunraven re- 
signed. The actual legislation which came 
out of the findings of the Committee was 
very slight, and related mostly to im- 
provements in sanitation. But although 
the direct results were disappointing, pub- 
lic opinion had been awakened, and the 
affair as a whole was a gesture in the di- 
rection of industrial reform which, later, 
with the organization of powerful trades 
unions, proved so effective. 

Henceforth, Blue Books and like litera- 
ture became a great part of the Princess 
May’s daily diet, and under the composed 
exterior something in the nature of a revo- 
lution was taking place. Lord Dunraven’s 
experience of officialdom and red tape was 
quietly but very thoroughly digested by 
her, as will be seen later. 


Death of theDuke of Glarence 


RF HER twenty-fifth year, Princess May 

‘as engaged to the Duke of Clarence, 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Great 
Britain. Two months after the announce- 
meut of the betrothal, five weeks before 
the date fixed for the marriage, the Duke 
ol Clarence died at Sandringham during 
an epidemic of influenza. 

tle was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Immediately after the funeral 
o! the Duke of Clarence, Princess May 
retired with her mother to the seclusion 
olf White Lodge; but seclusion there was 
none from the hysterical demonstrations 
of unknown sympathizers who intruded 
upon her grief on every public occasion, 
and indefatigably ventilated it in the 
columns of the press, moved, it would 
seem, by a fixed determination to make 
of her a never-failing fountain for the 
fiction writers of the day. 

Unfortunately for these romance-ridden 
minds, Princess May was of all things a 
sincere, genuine and upright soul, possess- 
ing a healthy mind. There was no sack- 
cloth and ashes; only a very quiet 
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demeanor, and a rather pained look in 
her eyes that much discomposed people 
who peered curiously into them. 

From her close retirement at Richmond, 
she went abroad with her mother and 
Lady Wolverton to the south of France. 
What she felt and what she thought in the 
first sharp experience that life had brought 
her, and in the long quiet days that fol- 
lowed at Richmond and in France, did not 
altogether pass away with her grief. When 
her own children came, and grew up, she 
was aiways deeply understanding. 

On the third of May, 1893, the engage- 
ment was announced of Princess May and 
Prince George, now heir-presumptive to 
the throne. Cordial messages from all the 
sovereigns of Europe reached White Lodge 
the day after the announcement had been 
made in England. From America, too, 
came congratulations, couched in warmest 
terms. 


Engagement toPrince George 


HE Times in its leader on the morning 

of the announcement of the engage- 
ment summed up the elements in its re- 
ception by the people: 

The understanding so long reported to ex- 
ist between the Duke of York and Princess 
May has now taken the form of a definite 
betrothal, which has received the ready sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty, the Queen. We are 
certain that this intelligence will be received 
with sincere gratification. In the peculiar 
circumstances attending such a union there 
must perforce be present in every mind a 
certain conflict of emotions. But the pre- 
dominant feeling now that a sufficient in- 
terval has elapsed since the melancholy 
death of the Duke of Clarence will be that 
this betrothal accords with the fitness of 
things and, so far from offending any legiti- 
mate sentiment, is the most appropriate and 
delicate medicament for a wound, in its 
nature, never wholly effaceable. There is 
even ground for hoping that a union rooted 
in painful memories may prove happy be- 
yond the common lot. . The persons 
of both parties are such as to attract sym- 
pathy. On the one hand the Duke of York 
enjoys not only the popularity attaching to 
the navy, but also a personal good will, 
founded on his own frank and manly bear- 
ing on the few occasions when he has come 
before the public. The Princess May is en- 
deared to the public by her personal charm 
and her amiable disposition, by the memory 
of her bereavement, and still more by the 
devotion she displayed during that trying 
juncture. 


And so there came to pass what a noble 
English gentleman and a great statesman 
has described as one of the most fortu- 
nately happy events that ever befell the 
English nation—the marriage of Prince 
George and Princess May of Teck. 

All over Richmond the parish bells rang; 
the flag was run up on the ancient tower; 
cannons were fired and everywhere flags 
displayed. 

After all, Princess May belonged to 


. them; she had grown up in their midst. 


The occasion was more than worthy of an 
address which the good people of Rich- 
mond were not backward in putting 
together and presenting to her at Cam- 
bridge Cottage, the home for so long of 
her grandmother, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. gPrincess May was moved by the 
genuineness and warmth of their greeting; 
and in reply to the address made her 
maiden speech. 

As we know, no married life has ever 
been spent that more abundantly fulfilled 
English marital ideals than the married 
life of the King and Queen; to say that 
the breath of scandal has never once 
touched it is almost to be guilty of a 
platitude. So ingrained has become our 
habit of expecting from King George and 
Queen Mary all that is exemplary and 
noble in expression, that we have almost 
forgotten that both the King and Queen 
are two intensely human beings. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second in a 





' series of articles by Kathleen Woodward about the 


woman who is Queen Mary. The author is a 
former English factory girl, and a protégée of the 
late Mary Macarthur, noted British labor organ- 
izer. Queen Mary, personally, sanctioned the un- 
dertaking of this biography, and has read and 
approved the material in manuscript. The next 
installment will appear in an early issue. 








It’s Easy to Believe how good Snowdrift 
is when you see how good it looks 





When you open a can of Snowdrift it looks so fluffy and fresh 
and pure-white that you want to go and make a cake right off! 

And when you do, your next pleasant discovery will be that 
Snowdrift is naturally creamy. It is made that way by the Wesson 
Oil People so that you won’t have to labor with bowl and spoon 
on the shortening as you usually do. 

Snowdrift is delicate and rich. Made out of oil as good as 
fine salad oil, hardened and whipped into a creamy white fat, 
Snowdrift is a 100% pure shortening. 
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Evemeden chet lend of good living - -- 
it was a place of wonders 


Everybody was eager to see it—the kitchen 
of this most famous hotel of the Old South. 
Was it not here that the food was produced 
which was celebrated throughout all Dixie? 

“A majestic edifice,” declared the dignified 
newspapers of the day, now yellow with age, 
in summing up the glories of the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville. But the beaux and belles 
who danced at the courtly balls gave their 
chief praise, not to its marbles and mirrors, 
but—to the good things to eat and drink that 
came out of the kitchen! 

Year after year the noted folk of the South, 
gathering for the great balls and banquets at 
the old Maxwell House, revelled in its food 
and its coffee. Year after year they came to 
visit Antoine himself in his kitchen. And 
many were the distinguished visitors to that 
land of good living who were taken to see that 
place of wonders. 

What a sight it was to cheer the inner 
man! Here was the “immense roasting jack” 
where haunches of venison were browned to 
a turn. Here was the carving room and here 


Maxwe Lit H 


the enormous ovens where wild turkey and 
prairie grouse, pompano and terrapin, were 
conjured into such dishes as history is made of. 

But always Antoine and his guests stopped 
longest before the ruddy urn from which came 
the coffee which was to win the Maxwell 
House the greatest fame of all. 


The news of it spread rapidly 


It was a special blend of coffee that was 





last drop™ 


served at the Maxwell House, full-flavored 
and richly mellow like no other kind. More 
than anything else, the guests of this fine old 
hotel praised its coffee and spread its fame 
when they returned home. Soon this 
blend was known and used in every south- 
ern state. 

Today, still blended and roasted by the 
same firm of coffee merchants who perfected 
it years ago down in Nashville, Maxwell 
House Coffee is on sale in sealed tins through- 
out the United States. It is the first choice of 
a long list of the nation’s greatest cities. It is 
pleasing more people than any other coffee 
ever offered for sale. 

What rare pleasure you can give your family 
tomorrow when they first taste Maxwell 
House Coffee! They can have the same flavor 
and wonderful aroma that roused the enthu- 
siasm of guests at the old Maxwell House years 
ago. Your grocer has the famous blue tins. 

Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, 
Los Angeles. 


OUSE COFFEE 
Topay —Awmenias largest selling high grade coffee 
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seas NATURALLY as the flower 
ya, turns to the sun, youth turns 
Ai) yearning eyes toward the warm- 
fa Ai est, brightest colors it can find. 
#} And this year the yearning is 
not in vain. For never before has Fashion 
put the stamp of her approval with such 
reckless hand on the glowing colors that 
pell the Mecca of Miss Fourteen-to- 
‘iwenty’s desires. Not a single rainbow 
ue but finds a place in style’s kaleido- 
opic pattern, with new and ever lovelier 
1ades coming steadily to the fore. 
And first choice from this wealth of 
‘owing color goes to the young girl alone. 
‘or her the field lies open wide; for she it 
whom the gods have blessed with a 
resh, smooth skin and dainty slimness, 
ad the color problems of her older, larger 
ster for her do not exist. Here are the 
‘shionable colors from which she is free to 
‘100se: Reds in an almost endless scale, 
‘om lipstick to burgundy, including the 
ust and coral tones; greens, from the 
cep, bright jungle shade which has proved 
» popular, to the lighter and still brighter 
water green; blues, from the baby shade, 
‘lirough the brilliant royal hue, to the more 
somber navy; browns, in the live, golden 
tones that are the season’s specialty, on 


‘ through to the beiges in all their wide 
variety. 
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simple Cuts and Utbrant (colors 
Mark the Young Girls Daytime Wardrobe 
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As if to offset in some degree this fash- 
ionable color revel, the lines of the young 
girl’s clothes remain fundamentally sim- 
ple, with just enough movement and smart 
detail to give them plenty of interest. 
Illustrative of this prevailing principle are 
the four delightful daytime frocks above, 
developed in colors chosen from the latest 
prism of fashion. 

No. 5164, for afternoon wear, is of 
Chanel red crépe de chine, with skirt and 
bodice joined at a low waistline in irregu- 
lar outline, leaving spaces at side fronts 
for an embroidery motif done in blending 
shades of red and green. Small tucks, 
used so widely this season as a trimming 
detail, are placed just below the waistline, 
extending around to side backs, and at top 
of long bishop sleeves where the latter 
join the upper kimono sections. The 
V-neck and waistline are finished with a 
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narrow binding of self material, and the 
sleeves are gathered into shallow cuffs. 

Also for afternoon wear is No. 5166, of 
silk crépe in one of the bright, soft shades 
of blue. Four inverted plaits give fullness 
to the skirt at front, while the back re- 
mains straight and plain, broken only by 
the two narrow belts of self material that 
tie at front in loose knots with rounded 
ends. An unusual neck finish is provided 
by the open slash at top of the deep U-front 
of bodice, while another interesting fea- 
ture is the rounded tabs at wrists, fasten- 
ing with a single button in the fashion of 
men’s cuffs. 

Suitable for sports or general wear are 
Nos. 5165 and 5163, the first of kasha in 
a soft green, and the other of autumn-leaf 
brown wool jersey. Simulated pockets, 
formed by pointed tabs which finish the 
inverted plaits at front of skirt, give a 
jaunty touch to No. 5165, and are echoed 
in the matching tabs that fall over the 
black leather belt. 


The double belt, this time buttoning in 


front, is seen again in No. 5163, with knife 
plaits at side fronts replacing the inverted 
plaits of the two other frocks. The collar, 
which does not meet at front when worn 
high, as in sketch, may also be worn opened 
out flat, if desired. Narrow bands hold in 
the slight fullness of the sleeves at wrists. 











— 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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lock 
pas f aga 


“What was the 


name of those 
people we met?” 


“yer mean that awfully nice young 
couple we met in Los Angeles who 
were so sweet to each other?” “Yes, I 
liked them. Thought I’d send him a 
Christmas card, but I’ve mislaid his ad- 
dress.” “‘H’m, was it Barker?” “‘Some- 
thing like that, Bar—something.” 
“* Well, now, perhaps it'll be in my A-Line- 
A-Day Book. I'll look.” And behold, 
there it was, “Bartlett!” “Oh, yes, 
Bartlett! That’s it.” And that’s only 
one of the many ways in which an A- 
Line-A-Day is continually proving its 
convenience and usefulness. 


Give Christmas and New Year’s 


An A-Lint-A-Day is easier to keep and far more 
interesting than a diary. Each page has five 
spaces, representing the same day for five con- 
secutive years. What you wrote a year ago to- 
day is just above what you write today. The 
fascination of such a record grows with each 
year. Excellent for comparative records of busi- 
ness, sales, weather, crops, home and _ social 
events, travels or for one’s intimate thoughts 
and fancies. Start one of your own. Give them 
to your friends for Christmas and New Year’s. 


Handsome bindings in cloth or leather. $1.00 
to $7.50 without locks. $3.00 to $25.00 with 
locks. In a locked book you can write down 
thoughts you would not dream of telling. At 
stationery and department stores, gift shops, or 
if not found locally, direct, enclosing check or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


Send coupon for FREE “Booklet 


Witnovr obligation, send cou 
New, FREE 16-page illustrated booklet, com- 
pletely describing Ward’s A-Line-A-Day Book 
and giving valuable special suggestions for its 
use. 


If you buy an “A-Line-A-Day” at your local 
dealer’s, tear out this advertisement and take 
it with you. It will help you get what you want 
more quickly. 


nm today for 


SAMUEL WARD MEG. CO. 
303 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Specimen page 


For use by Mothers, Club 
Women, Debutantes, Col- 
lege Students, Executives, 
Salesmen, Farmers, Profes- 
sional People and others. 
Send this coupon. 


ee 
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SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO., 1 
303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ! 
Without obligation to me, send a copy of your new ; 
16-page let to: i 
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Paris Combines Simplicity of Line With Elaborate Detail 


LIM and simple in effect, yet elaborate to 
S the last degree in treatment and detail, are 
these stunning new evening frocks launched 

by Paris. No radical change of silhouette is no- 
ticeable, but the slender foundation that has 
prevailed so long is marked everywhere by move- 
ment, and fringes, tiers, wings and uneven hem- 
lines add femininity to the general effect. All the 
smartest features sponsored by the smartest houses 
are embodied in the twelve exquisite frocks on 
this page and the next, with black accorded a 
leading place in the color range, and sequins, 
brilliants and metal touches of all kinds furnish- 
ing the glitter that is so important for evening. 


An unusual apron of softest black grosgrain, 
edged with chiffon, is turned back at bottom 
and finished at back with a large, flat bow, on 
Talbot’s dress of pink faille at extreme left, above, 
with a complementing bow of black grosgrain on 
one shoulder. The Molyneux frock next in order 
boasts a ragged skirt made entirely of uneven 
chiffon tabs tucked crosswise, and a bodice of 
pink and silver lamé. 

Suave and elegant in the extreme is Vionnet’s 
white crépe Roma frock in center, with the sur- 
plice closing that is proving so fashionable, and a 
single silk tassel at back and front as the only 
trimming. Printed fringe in shades of blue, which 





is very new and smart, makes the skirt of Chanel’s 
alluring dress third from right, with a fringe-edged 
scarf forming a bertha effect in front and falling 
from shoulders in back. Black velvet, that fa- 
vorite of the season for day as well as evening, 
makes Molyneux’s simple yet sophisticated offer- 
ing second from right, with the surplice closing 
ending in side drapery, repeated at right by a 
long wing extending from shoulder at back. At 
extreme right, Lelong presents a novel and effec- 
tive idea in an underarm fringe, formed by cross- 
wise folds that make the bodice and carry out the 
tiered motif of the dress. Gray georgette span- 
gled with sequins is the material used. 
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In the Smartest Evening Dresses for the Coming Winter 


Brilliants, revived this year as an important 
evening adjunct and used especially with black, 
serve to indicate a higher, upward-slanting waist- 
line in Vionnet’s frock of black velvet at extreme 
left, above, with the circular cut at front of skirt 
which is so typical of that house. Equally typical 
of another leading house is Chanel’s graceful 
frock of black chiffon next in order, with the 
bolero back and “‘fish-tail” drapery so widely used 
by that couturiére. The bolero extends around 
front, where it splits in rounded outline, while the 
three tiers of the skirt extend only over hips. 

From Lelong comes the next dress, also testi- 
fying to the continued smartness of the bolero. 


In this case, however, it is in front only, with the 
edges allowed to fall loose in an interesting double 
jabot effect. The bodice is slightly bloused at 
back over a narrow belt. Beige chiffon makes 
the frock, with trimming of gold fringe. 

Very smart and very new is the lattice-work 
bodice of Molyneux’s frock, on seated figure. 
It is made of knotted black silk cord, and the same 
cord is used for the fringe of skirt, which follows 
the example of so many others in subscribing to 
the fashion of tiers. Black chiffon forms the 
foundation of the dress. 

Also of black chiffon is Chanel’s intriguing 
frock second from right, hailed as one of the 


“hits” of the season. Ingenious and smart in 
the extreme is the method by which she has 
slashed the side draperies into bands and applied 
the latter in uneven outline to the dress proper, 
forming a decidedly unique and effective trim- 
ming. The flower is one of her lovely soft chif- 
fon affairs in a rose color. 

Soft silver metal moiré makes Nicole Groult’s 
chic frock at extreme right, unusual in its adap- 
tation of coat-dress lines to evening wear. The 
surplice closing ends in a loose wing effect, lined 
with pink silk crépe matching pink lace vestee. 
A pink chiffon handkerchief protrudes with care- 
ful carelessness from the slit pocket at right. 














































The tiny Arcad- 
tans find Santa 
Claus astern boss 








“Put every Tiny Arcadian to work—from 
dawn to dusk. Will use all the toys you 
can build. Children everywhere demand- 
ing them. Dare not disappoint them.” 


Thus Santa’s telegram stirred Arcadia 
to feverish energy. Dozens of busy little 
men toil in the foundry, for Arcade Toys 
are made of strong metal—hard to break. 
Scores of painters scurry about, putting 
on the bright colors children love. The 
metal is transformed into glistening Red 
Baby International Trucks, Fageol Safety 
Coaches, Mack Dump Trucks, Yellow 
Cabs, Fordson Tractors, Mack Fire Ap- 
paratus, and many others, equipped with 
or without rubber tires. 


There’s a wonderful Kitchen Set, too, for the 
age-old game of “playing house.” The Roper 
Stove, Crane Sink, Gurney Refrigerator, Boone 
Kitchen Cabinet, Table, and Chairs, and Curtis 
Breakfast Nook, all white enameled, are “just 
like Mother’s.” The background with each set 
makes a real kitchen. 

Thoughtful Mothers everywhere have voiced 
their approval by liberal purchases. They find 
Arcade Toys sensible, stimulating to the imagi- 
nation, providing the implements for hours of 
happy play. 


You will find these well-made toys at 
all better toy shops and stores; or write 
us—we'll see that you're supplied. 

















ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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smart New krocks for the Business Woman | 














710 ONE else has quite the same 
‘@| clothes problem as the business 
woman. Others may choose 
their frocks with a fine disregard 
for anything except becoming- 
ness and the particular type of occasion 
for which they will be worn, but no such 
leeway is permitted to the office toiler. 
For her every day but Sunday is office 
day, and, with the exception of out-and- 
out evening dresses, she must select her 
clothes with a weather eye always on 
business hours. Even the frock she re- 
serves for Sunday, or that Saturday mat- 
inée or tea party, she thinks of in terms 
of office wear during the second season, 
and the strictly formal frock of elaborate 
cut and material is automatically taboo. 

And yet, with this ever-present limita- 
tion of choice, the business woman of 
to-day often dresses better than her lady- 
of-leisure sister. How does she do it? Well, 
the answer lies above. For it is with smart, 
up-to-the-minute clothes such as these— 
adaptable to every daytime need—that 
she upholds her reputation as one of 
America’s really well-dressed women. 

All four of the dresses on this page are 
typically smart solutions of the double 
duty which the business woman’s ward- 
robe must fulfill. For all four are simple 
enough to be worn to work, yet sophisti- 
cated enough to grace an informal dinner 
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downtown or an equally informal visit to 
the theater afterward. 

No. 5177 and No. 5179 are especially 
appropriate for office wear, but No. 5169 
and No. 5175, while still quite adaptable 
to business needs, are made on less strictly 
tailored lines. Ideal for autumn street 
wear, with perhaps a fur neck piece to 
complete the costume, is No. 5177, of 
wool reps. Black, always smart as well as 
serviceable, is enjoying special popularity 
this year, so let’s choose that for the color. 
The narrow, self-fabric belt continues all 
around, and the bodice blouses slightly 
just above it. Sizes 16, 36 to 48. 

No. 5169, with the dolman sleeves that 
play such an important part in the newest 
fashion picture, may be made of brown 
silk crépe in one of the rich, warm tones. 
Velvet, too, would be lovely, and in golden 
brown, or black, or jungle green, would 
still not be too conspicuous for business 
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wear on occasion. The frock is made in 
simulated jumper effect, with skirt and 
bodice, draped snugly around the hips, 
joined at a low waistline. The gathered 
front section of the skirt is slightly circu- 
lar. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. 

Proof that the surplice closing—that 
boon to the larger woman, which is equally 
becoming to her smaller sister —has 
stepped to the front ranks of popularity 
this season is contained in No. 5175, 
as well as No. 5177. The tiered skirt, too, 
which prevails in all its varied interpreta- 
tions wherever the smartest frocks are 
found, is seen in No. 5175, while the jong, 
tight sleeve and blousing bodice are other 
thoroughly correct fashion features. Gray 
crépe satin, with the shiny side used for 
cuffs, collar and loop at waistline, wou!d be 
a smart and appropriate material. The 
dress comes in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

One of those all-too-rare frocks that 
combine serviceability with distinction 1s 
No. 5179, sizes 16, 36 to 44. For office 
wear, nothing could be more suitable and 
simple, developed in navy wool crepe, 
with tie collar of ivory, beige or match- 
ing silk crépe. If preferred, the dress may 
be of silk or satin crépe. Two invert 
plaits at side fronts give fullness to the 
skirt, which is attached to the bodice in 
scalloped outline at front. The back, 
one piece, is entirely straight and plain. 


— 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company; 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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and luncheon ... 
ano dinner... and tea... 


This nutlike flavor : 
makes a host of dainties more delicious 








tempting and nut-like, with a trace of malt 

sugar to make it even more delightful. And, 
of course, you know that Grape-Nuts, served simply 
with cream or whole milk, is a'favorite breakfast dish 
in millions of American homes. 


() COURSE, you know the Grape-Nuts flavor — 


But there are so many other ways to enjoy the 
Grape-Nuts flavor! Women a-plenty have discovered 
this—“*born cooks” and excellent housekeepers, who 
are always trying to make their menus more novel and 
attractive and delicious. Such women want to pass on 
their discoveries to other women—so they have sent 
us hundreds of wonderful Grape-Nuts recipes. 





The recipes below will give you an idea of the 
delicious things you can do with Grape-Nuts: 


Grape-Nuts Cooked with Dates 
2 1-8 cups boiling water. 1-4 cup Grape-Nuts. 
1-2 teaspoon salt. 6 dates, seeded and cut 
1-4 Cup white corn meal. in small pieces. 


Have salted water boiling rapidly in upper part of double 
boiler. Sprinkle in corn meal, stirring constantly until mix- 
ture thickens slightly (about five minutes). Place over lower 

‘ of double boiler while you prepare dates. Remove from 
hie, add dates and Grape-Nuts and serve at once with thin 
cream. 


Grape-Nuts Queen Pudding 
I quart milk. 
1 whole egg. 


1 lemon, grated rind and juice. 
1 tablespoon butter. 
2 egg yolks. 2-3 cup Grape-Nuts. 
2-3 cup sugar. 2 egg whites. 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar. 

Scald milk over hot water. Beat together well the whole 
ese, egg yolks, sugar and lemon rind. Add the butter and 
scalding milk, stirring well. Stir in Grape-Nuts; pour at once 
into well-buttered pudding dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) until set. Remove from oven, pour lemon juice over 
0, cover with a meringue made of the two egg whites 
eoten very stiff with the powdered sugar. Return to a slow 








oven and brown delicately. Serve cold. 
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For break fast . . . There are muffins and buns. 
There are flannel cakes and waffles. There's a wonderful 
combination of Grape-Nuts and corn meal and chopped 
dates, that makes plain ““mush” seem very plain indeed! 
... And there are many other tempting, yet simple, 
dishes that are brightening the breakfasts of lucky 
families, North, East, South and West! 


For luncheon... Grape-Nuts recipes will give you 
new ideas for all kinds of luncheons, from the hastily 
prepared home meal to the most elaborate party, gay 
with candles and flowers and linen and lace. ... Try 
these soufflés and croquettes and patés and fritters— 
these casserole dishes and soups and salads, which 
utilize left-overs and give them a new charm. And try 
these delicate luncheon desserts. 


For dinner ... All the way from the first course 
to the last, there are wonderful ways of enjoying the 
Grape-Nuts flavor!—Grape-Nuts Mock-Bisque Soup. 
Grape-Nuts Baked Stuffed Fish. Grape-Nuts Ham au 
Vert. Grape-Nuts Potatoes Royal. Grape-Nuts Maca- 
roni Loaf. Grape-Nuts Stuffed Peppers. Grape-Nuts 
Surprise Salad. Grape-Nuts Fruit Custard. Grape-Nuts 
Raisin Pie. Grape-Nuts Apple Caramel Pudding. ... 
To say nothing of Grape-Nuts Noodles, Grape-Nuts 
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- Bran Chocolate, Jell-O, Svrans Down Cake Flour... and . . . Malted Grape- * : ¥ 
uts, chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda ae ' ; 






Cheese Balls, Grape-Nuts Salad Dressing, Grape-Nuts 
Macaroons and other tempting trifles! 


And for tea . . . Sandwiches! . . . Little cakes! 
Wafers and cookies!... And some of the most delicious 
candies you ever ate! These recipes will make you feel 
that a day without afternoon tea is a day lost! 


But don’t forget that there’s more to Grape-Nuts 
than merely flavor. This famous food is made from 
wheat and malted barley. It supplies the body with 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives you an admirably 
balanced ration, easily digestible. Used as an ingredient 
in other dishes, it adds greatly to their food value. (And 
don’t forget that the crispness of these golden kernels 
was especially planned to give your teeth and gums 
the exercise they require.) 


Get a package of Grape-Nuts today from your grocer 
—or you may wish to accept the following offer. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an interesting booklet, free! 


Mail the coupon and we will send you two indi- 
vidual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. With them we 
will send a booklet, containing Grape-Nuts recipes 
and a series of menus for delightful breakfasts. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 





G.—L. H. J.,11.26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 
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45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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News Krom the Paris Openines for Winter 


Below, at left, Chanel 
shows her preference for 
crépella in a bolero 
frock of black, with 
skirt plaited all around. 
Tiny tucks on one shoul- 
der graduate to nothing 
on the other, and black 
satin binds the neck and 
edge of bolero. Next to 
it, Vionnet’s simulated 
jumper, at front only, 
fits snugly at the hips 
and blouses above. The 
skirt flares at front, and 
the back, in one piece, is 
perfectly plain. Black 
velveteen makes the 
frock, with Vionnet’s 
new tie-collar and 
gilet of ivory silk crépe. 
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With Each Frock Telling of a Definite Style Movement 


what is and what is not in the realm of fashion. What she has 

to say she says suavely, subtly, with no vulgar blaring of 
a4 trumpets, no harsh and unnecessary emphasis. Yet what could be 
more enlightening—and what more altogether charming—than the 
simple-appearing frocks on this page and the next? Typical of the 
Paris flair for concealing intricacy of design beneath simplicity of 
effect, they bear to us from the smartest couturiers the latest news 
of that increasing femininity which is seen everywhere in dress. 

Vionnet’s partiality for flaring-front movements is seen in both the 
stunning dresses at upper center, with the one at left, of pink chiffon, 
also illustrating her favorite up-in-front waistline. The use of tucks 
as trimming, featured by all the leading houses, is another point of 
interest in this frock, with an unusual detail furnished in the inter- 
lacing of the tucks where they cross at center front, to continue 
around to a slightly lower waistline at back. The long, close-fitting 
sleeves are finished with two flaring tucks in lieu of cuffs. 

The second dress, of black satin and hailed as a particularly smart 
offering, introduces a new touch in neck finishes in a collar and 
jabot, which is cut in one with the bodice. The jabot may be 

worn open and lying flat if desired, 
or pinned up to form collar as in the 
sketch. 
A second black satin dress, also with 
= double jabot effect, is offered by Lelong 
“4 » at lower center, left, worn over a white 


Porat has her own particular way of announcing to the world 




























satin slip that forms a vestee and 
\a ai shows at front of skirt. A narrow belt, 
<¢/ extending all around, buttons at front, 
nm and the bodice blouses softly above it. 


ASS A brown cloth with a suédelike finish 
N —— =)-—_~ makes Vionnet’s coat dress, lower 
t ° \ 
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Lelong 


Vionnet 


At right, strips of gray kashatoile, set in 
tiered effect on a foundation of gray chiffon, 
make one of Lanvin’s most popular frocks. 
Collar and cuffs are bound with rose silk 
crépe, and a gray leather belt, running un- 
derneath, shows at front only. Black crépella 
is again chosen by Chanel for the frock at ex- 
treme right, with sunburst plaits and decora- 
tive tucking. The latter continues from hips 
up sides of bloused back, meeting at neck, 
which is finished by a short knotted silk scarf. 
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eIntricacy of Cut and Simplicity of Effect 


Go Hand in Hand When Paris Wields the Magic Scissors 


center, right, on page 64, with raglan sleeves and back 
yoke. An inverted box plait runs down center back. 
With the exception of the two frocks at lower right on 
page 64, the backs of all the dresses on that page are 
shown in the same order as the larger drawings. 

The continued popularity of navy is attested by both 
Lenief and Worth in the two dresses at lower left, this 
page—the first of blue wool reps and the other of navy 
crépe marocain. The Lenief frock has embroidered 
motifs of dull white gold at collar, cuffs and front waist- 
line, and is worn over a slip that shows through where 
skirt is split at front and back. A novel interpretation 
of the tiered idea is seen in the Worth dress, with the 
tiers, split and rounded at back, finished with band 
of self material that continues up center back to neck. 

Black and white—that favored combination—is used 
by Lenief, at left center, to 
develop a charming evening 
dress, which also subscribes 
to the cult of tiers. White 
chiffon makes the bodice, with 
a black motif at front. elabo- 
rately embroidered, while the 
skirt is of lace, shading from 
black to white. 

In a frock of black silk 
crépe, next in order, Worth 
again registers his approval 
of the tiered idea, using it for 
both front and back of skirt. / 
Narrow grosgrain ribbon, in / 
ivory, beige and black, edges i 
the neck and outlines the 
waistline, tying in the perky 
appliquéd bow at left side, 


Lenief 





5 ae 


which is featured by Worth. The bishop sleeves end 
in long tight cuffs, finished with small black buttons. 

Stunning in both color and design is Lenief’s frock of 
lipstick-red crépe Elizabeth, at upper center, with gold 
embroidery in Persian effect at neck, wrists and waist- 
line. The two-tiered skirt is finely plaited, and sash 
ends of the crépe are fastened to the center of each 
swirling embroidered motif at back and tied in a knot. 

Checked chiffon velvet, one of the season’s smartest 
innovations, is used by Molyneux for the dress at lower 



























Molyneux } 


right, in the fashionable black-and-white combination. 
The top tier of the skirt extends only to sides of back, 
and the bodice blouses over a narrow string belt that is 
placed at almost the natural waistline. A band of plain 
black velvet, placed below the belt and turning sharply 
at side front, is the frock’s only trimming. 

The backs of the dresses on this page, with the excep- 
tion of the two models at left center and the one frock 
at lower right, which are not shown, appear in the same 
order as the larger drawings. 
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Vionnet 


Above, at left, Vionnet uses 
the sunburst motif at front, 
neck and wrists to develop 
a stunning frock of beige 
crépe de chine. The tucks 
radiating from the center 
Sront supply fullness for the 
side blousing of the bodice. 
Black velvet, bloused at 
waistline, with a skirt that 
boasts an unevenly scal- 
loped flaring flounce, 
makes Chéruit’s chic offer- 
ing, at upper right. The 
RE Tee touch of gold, which so often 

marks the smartest black 
dresses, is furnished by the 
lower part of the interesting 
twisted tie collar. 
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That important question at the end of the meal 
“Should I eat dessert?” 


No LUNCHEON OR DINNER is really complete 
without dessert. To most people it is the 
delight of the whole meal. Yet so often con- 
science whispers: ‘Be careful! Remember, 
there’s a limit to digestion!”’ 


But conscience and craving both can be sat- 
isfied. You can have Jell-O, even after several 
courses, secure in the knowledge that this 
luscious sweet will not be ‘‘the last straw.”’ 


For Jell-O requires very little digestive effort. 
It is a truly remarkable food in that respect— 
a delicious, melting morsel of sweetness that 
you can enjoy to the utmost, without regrets. 
Even for little children, Jell-O is a safe dessert. 


And Jell-O is more than that. It is a body- 
building, energizing food, made from finest 
gelatin, snowy cane sugar, and pure fruit 
flavors. It is economical and easy to prepare. 
Scores of different dishes may be made from 
Jell-O—not only desserts but tempting salads 
and entrées as well. 


Mail the coupon for a delightful new recipe 


booklet. Your grocer sells Jell-O—five pure 
fruit flavors and chocolate. 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new 
recipe booklet — containing 
dozens of delicious Jell-O 
recipes. 





Name.... 








Street.. 





State. 
J—L. H. J. 11-26 


SS Se 


© 1926, P. c. co. 
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5174 


balmy breeze in whose caress lurks 

the hidden tang of coming winter; 
golden sunshine of a paler but more thrill- 
ing warmth than that of bygone months— 
Indian summer and the call to out-of- 
doors! 

For her whose taste runs to the open 
spaces the call is one that must not be 
denied. Yet how can she answer if she 
oes not own the proper clothes for time 
nd place? Above is a trio of smart yet 
imple frocks that solve the costume 
problem. No matter what the occasion, 
‘hese are the sports clothes she may cor- 
rectly wear. Two of the season’s most 
»ronounced and widespread tendencies are 
emphasized in all of them, for each owes 
allegiance to the slightly blousing bodice 
and the plaited skirt. In addition, each 
has the long sleeves demanded by fashion 
‘or daytime wear, and each boasts an indi- 
vidual version of the narrow belt featured 
by nearly every smart sports frock. 

_ No. 5174, in sizes 16, 36 to 46, is of wool 
jersey in jungle green—that bright, dark 
shade which has attained such enormous 
popularity this fall. Silk crépe in a lighter 
shade of green edges the collar and front 
closing and makes the narrow cuffs and 


A GRAY-BLUE misty sky; a softly 

















Woolen Frocks are Smart for Winter 


cAnd Will be the Feature for Spring 


tie belt. A new and interesting version of 
the inevitable inverted plait is seen in the 
insets at sides of skirt, stitched to a double- 
pointed outline at top. The back is 
straight and plain with the exception of 
the bloused waistline, which continues all 
around. 

Crépella, that semi-crinkly fabric which 
is enjoying renewed popularity this sea- 
son, makes No. 5173, sizes 16, 36 to 48. 
Charming in beige, with convertible collar, 
cuffs and belt of brown, it might also be 
interpreted in black or in one of the lovely 
reds or rusts so prevalent, with collar, 
cuffs and belt still keeping to a darker 
shade. Velvet ribbon makes the tie, which 
slips through the collar, drawing it to a 
high neck line, if desired. The belt is drawn 
through slashes at front and back, and a 
single inverted plait at each side gives 
width to the skirt. 

One of the new fine-wool cashmeres in 
a two-tone weave of broken chevron de- 
sign lends added smartness to the trim 
lines of No. 5172, with its jumper blouse, 
slit down the front, and its skirt with 
plain back and three knife plaits at each 
side of front. The bodice is slashed at the 
yoke line to give fullness. The dress comes 
in sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St., N.Y. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 











His little lite 


depends upon your milk 





Authorities will tell you that if a baby is 


breast-fed his chances of living 
are six times greater 


When baby arrives, your milk depends in no 
small degree upon your diet during preg- 
nancy. Your body needs special nourishment 
to meet this added strain. Surplus nourish- 
ment to nourish you both when the “little 
one”’ comes. 


This quick assimilation (of nourishment) is 
restoring to the entire body. Aids digestion 
in a noticeable way. Thus it meets the added 
strain on your system. At birth it promotes 
the flow of milk. The milk is enriched in 
nourishment. Baby thrives. 





That is why doctors everywhere 
in Europe have been recom- 
mending Ovaltine for mothers 
during pregnancy and nursing. 


Ovaltine is a delicious food drink, 
containing special food proper- 
ties. The sample we offer you 
here will show you how delicious it is. For 
your sake and for baby’s sake we urge you 
to try it. 

How it acts 


First—Ovaltine digests very quickly. Even 
with digestion impaired, as it frequently is 
during pregnancy. It combines certain vital- 
izing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Seconp—It has the power actually to digest 
4 to 5 times its weight in other foods. Thus, it 
lifts the burden from your stomach and makes 
all other foods you eat more nourishing. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 


© 1926, T.W.C. Brain and Nerve 





20,000 doctors recommend it 


Doctors recommend 


You will love the flavor of Oval- 
tine. Unlike any drink you have 
ever tasted. In use in Switzer- 
land for over 30 years. Now in 
universal use in England and its 
colonies. 

More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only for nursing mothers, but also for rest- 
less sleep, nerve-strain, malnutrition, back- 
ward children and the aged: 


Send for booklet and tasting 
sample 
We have issued an interesting booklet on the 
use of Ovaltine. It represents the combined 
experience of some of the best doctors in the 
world, especially on the complicated 
question of a mother’s diet during 
pregnancy and nursing period of her 
life. We shall be glad to send youthis 
along with a tasting sample for 
10 cents to cover cost 
of packing and mail- 
ing. Mail coupon now. 










I have recommended “‘Ovaltine” 
toso many of my friends and they 
in turn have also recommended 








the weak foctines and also hel 
to make the milk better. It has 





I took “‘Ovaltine”’ to obtain more nurse for the baby. While 
I was in the hospital they gave it tome and my baby started 
on the gain from then on. My baby gained from 6 to 8 
ounces after I started drinking it. en I came 







helped my friends and me so much 
we would not like to be without it. 
Mrs. E. Fowler, 
Thompsonville, Conn. 











home from the hospital I told two mothers about it 
who were creasing to nurse 

their babies and it helped 

them the same asit did me. 

rs. F. F. Martin 
‘ Ap stom, 
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Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 311 
Ienclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
Name 

Street. 

Cit 


Send for a 3-day test vee 
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37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 




















y: State.. 
(One package to a person) Write plainly 











CA S Ace eS 
5O U errs 


Below 


The lines and 
coarse pores, 
worse than birth- 
days to betray 
a woman's age. 


Above 


Close-up of a velvet 
smooth skin. 
No ‘‘age-lines’’ or 
Coarse pores. 


“Now ~This fine ‘hard-milled soap keeps 
your skin smooth --fragrant --youthful 


Look closely at an exquisite 
complexion. Notice its 
clean, fine texture. Pores 
are practically invisible. 


Cleanliness is the surest way 
to enviable skin. But clean- 
liness is not mere application 
of soap and water. Care in 
selecting the soap you use is 
most important. 


Choose Cashmere Bouquet as 
the soap for your face and 
hands. It is ‘‘hard-milled,’’ 
which means the cake is hard 
and firm—not the least bit 
squdgy. With Cashmere 
Bouquet only enough soap 
penetrates the pores to 
cleanse them. Thus no soap 
stays in the pores. It all dis- 
solves, bringing dust and dirt 
out with it, leaving the pores 
as nature meant them to be. 


Expert dermatologists say 


A Book of Beauty 
Secrets 


This unusual booklet has 
been endorsed by an 
authority on beauty. 
Every statement is ap- 
proved by an eminent 
skin specialist. Send for 
your $007 anda trial cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. Filloutthecoupon. 










water and the right soap should 
be used every day to keep skin 
smooth and youthful. 


Cashmere Bouquet is the 
right soap. 


Careful special processes 
make Cashmere Bouquet safe 
for your daily use. This 
“‘hard-milled”’ cake is pressed 
into almost marble firmness. 
Secret essences are added to 
give that indescribable 
fragrance. 


Try This Treatment— 
Watch Results 


Wet the face with warm water. 
Work up a thick Cashmere Bouquet 
lather. Massage this into the skin 
with the fingertips until the skin 
feels refreshed and alive. Rinse in 
warm water. Then a dash of cold. 
Pat the face dry with a soft towel. 
If the skin is inclined to be dry, 
rub in a little Colgate’s Charmis 
Cold Cream. 
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or oSchooltime or Playtime 


anon 


5161 


EN Jack Frost starts hisstealthy 
tapping at schoolroom window- 
panes, small persons garbed in 

snug, warm clothes like those above may 
chuckle with triumphant glee. Big Sister, 
in a frock with grown-up pockets and fas- 
cinating sailor collar, will smile aloofly in 
the knowledge that no chilly wind can 
penetrate its cashmere warmth, while Lit- 
tle Brother in his cozy suit of lightweight 
flannel, and Little Sister in her woolen 
jersey dress, will play serenely on, ob- 
livious of the frost without. 

Both No. 5162, sizes 6 to 14 years, and 
No. 5092, sizes 4 to 14 years, may be 
made of cashmere, wool poplin, wool 
crépe, wool jersey, challis, flannel or any 
other lightweight woolen material. No. 
5162, with its epaulet shoulders and 
front shirring, would be charming in a 











medium shade of red, with tie of black 
crépe de chine and narrow black leather 
belt running beneath the pocket flaps. The 
back is straight and plain, and inverted 
plaits at sides of skirt give the freedom of 
motion that active little bodies need. 

A tan frock, with Peter Pan collar and 
cuffs of brown, or a soft, bright blue with 
collar and cuffs of white, would delight 
the heart of the wee miss at right, above. 
The skirt, with its two inverted plaits, 
joins the long bodice in uneven outline at 
front, and two buttons lend the final 
touch of chic to Miss Four-to-Fourteen’s 
costume. 

The small masculine person at left may, 
of course, choose linen or cotton wash 
material for his jaunty little suit, but 
trousers, collar and cuffs of kasha or 
homespun, with blouse of madras or any 
linenlike fabric, would be warmer. For 
“dress-up”’ occasions, brown corduroy 
and pongee, or black velvet and ivory silk, 
would give the young man a distinctly 
dapper air. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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The fact that all the cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher are noted for 
their richer beauty, is full of sig- 
nificance. For it indicates Fisher’s 
acknowledged ability to build greater 
beauty, as well as superior durability and 
investment value, into a motor car body 
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Where EAST 
meets NES | 


Cebu, Philippine Islands 

‘“‘Nine years ago I purchased a Hamil- 
ton piano for use in Hotel Depat. Since 
then it has been played by hundreds of 
different por, and moved about as 
required for various functions, yet its 
tone seems to possess today the same 
sonorous beauty and scintillating spar- 
kle I found when I purchased it.’’ 


Felicidad J. Depat 


East and West are mutually 
enthusiastic and ardent when- 
ever opinions are exchanged, 
in America or in ‘the Orient, 
on the qualities of the Hamil- 
ton Piano. In 125,000 happy 
homes, all over the world, 
Hamilton owners pride them- 
selves on the piano’s brilliant 
responsive action, richness of 
tone, durability and remark- 
able capacity for remaining 
in tune. 


Visit any Hamilton dealer, 
where you can see and play 
the Hamilton Piano—without 
any obligation. 


POSTAL BRINGS 
FREE BOOK 


A guide every piano purchaser 
should have, ‘‘ How to Know a Good 
Piano.” Especially valuable to 
homes with children. Yours en- 
tirely free. Ask any Hamilton 
dealer or write us. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 


built by Baldwin 
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Baldwin Piano Co. (Dept. H) 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘How to Know 
a Good Piano.” 
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(lothes to Make and Wear for Afternoon 


SegIOFT, rich and supple are the 
| season’s favorite fabrics for 
afternoon wear. And equally 
rich and appealing are the col- 
ee!) Ors in which we will select them. 
For, since the Paris openings for winter 
failed to bring forth any really startling 
change of silhouette, newness this season 
centers on fabric, color and detail, and we 
male up for the general simplicity of out- 
line by the mediums through which we 
develop our formal daytime clothes. 
Let’s choose, then, from among the smart 
materials listed in the box at right for the 
three charming frocks and the new dol- 
man coat above. No. 5170, sizes 14 to 16, 
36 to 44, would be extremely effective in 
crépe satin in one of the new purplish-red 
shades, with the lustrous side used for the 
dress proper and the crépe side for lapels, 
cuffs, bottom of jumper and front of skirt. 
Especially suitable for velvet are the lines 
of No. 5171, sizes 16, 36 to 42.. Although 
not clear in the sketch, the frock has the 











Our Paris Office (ables: 


—that velvet was never smarter, 
whether plain chiffon, “speckled 
trout” velvet (as introduced by 
Bianchini), woven on mousseline, 
Jinely checked for sports, or com- 
bined with satin. Velveteen and 
corduroy make many sports coats. 
—that satin, crépe satin and plain 
lamé are excellent for afternoon. 
—that smart women wear black silk 
crépe with white, much chiffon, 
georgette, crepe Roma and navy lace 
Sor afternoon and evening. 

—that crépella is popular because it 
is slenderizing. Considerable broad- 
cloth, reps, kashatoile and plain or 
gold-embroidered kasha are used. 
For sports, English mixtures, flecked 
fabrics, homespun effects and wool 
Jersey are favorites. 








dolman sleeves which constitute suc) a 
popular feature of the season’s fashivns. 
Since black is designated as one of the 
leading winter colors, let’s make the dress 
of that, with beige fur edging collar, 
pocket and skirt. Or, since black and ; old 
are particularly smart, let’s substi‘ute 
gold braid for the fur, if preferred. 
Moiré or silk crépe, in the popular ju:igle 
green or the still newer indigo sh«de, 
would lend itself charmingly to No. 5:80, 
with its soft side drapery held in plac: by 
shirring. A straight band running up ‘eft 
side and topped by three small but’ ons 
breaks the plainness of the bodice, and the 
bell sleeves are finisned with a narrow 
cuff. Sizes 16 years, and 36 to 40. 
Typical of the dolman silhouette that 
has achieved such widespread favor are 
the lines of No. 5168, in sizes 14 to 16 
years, and 36 to 46. Broadcloth or ve 
lours de laine in autumn-leaf brown, with 
wide shawl collar and cuffs of beaver, mink 
or nutria, would make a stunning coat. 
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forse Silk-24 days 
from Filature to Foot/ 


© The Secret of long wear and 
lasting beauty in the hosiery 
you buy direct from our mills 


eC 


Today, on the sunny hillsides around the Filatures 
in far-off Japan, millions of tiny silkworms are 
spinning their cocoons of shimmering silk... To- 
morrow, perhaps, the deft hands of Japanese women 
will unwind from these self-same cocoons their trea- 
sure of silken skein... In a mere matter of 24 days 
this identical silk will have been fashioned into sheer, 
lustrous, silk hosiery and delivered to Realsilk 
customers throughout the land. 
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Just think of it! .. . FRESH silk . . . seldom more than 
24 days from Filature to Foot ... less than 4 weeks, 
virtually, from the time it is taken from the co- 
coons until you are wearing it . . . that is the secret of 
the long wear and lasting beauty of Realsilk hosiery 
... an unheard-of achievement until Realsilk’s direct 
method of selling made it possible. 





Pure, FRESH silk is noted for its vibrant animation, 
its enduring lustre and retains its original strength 
and vitality... Silk as fresh as that you get in the 
Realsilk hosiery you buy direct from our Mills can be 
| relied upon, therefore, to afford utmost service . . . Its 





| HOSIERY 


| CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS 








© 1926, R. Ss. HM. 








This gold button identifies the Bonded 
Realsilk Service Representative when he 
calls at your home or office. 
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very freshness accounts in a great measure for its endur- 
ing beauty and unrivaled wear. 


So remember . . . in addition to careful manufactur- 
ing, employing the most modern methods... in 
addition to vigilant: inspection and rigid tests which 
assure quality ... Realsilk Hosiery is FRESH silk... 
All by wi BS steps which might give the silk a 
chance to age before you get it are avoided by Real- 
silk’s direct-to-consumer plan of selling . . . The other 
advantages of convenience and economy which you 
enjoy when you buy your hosiery the Realsilk way 
have been pointed out many times. 


You will find it a mighty good investment to say 
“‘Come In’’ to the Realsilk Representative when he calls 
at your home... for through him you can obtain this 
FRESH silk hosiery direct from our Mills... seldom 
more than 24 days from Filature to Foot... and at 
savings that are unparalleled. 


REAL SILK Hosiery MILts, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


World’s Largest. Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and. Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult ’Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


REALSILK 


Ni) LINGERIE 


AND MENS 
SOCKS 


Address. 


pert) 


ONE WAY 
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REAL SILK Hosiery 
MILLs 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I am frank to admit that I 
never before fully realized the 
advantages of Realsilk service. 
Please have your Service Represent- 

ative call at my home. 
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~and dont t forget 


EVERYBODYS FAVORITE 


Hawaiian Pineapple 








on know how good Canned Ha- 
waiian Pineapple is in salads, fruit cups, 
cocktails and with meats and vegetables. 
But don’t let the multitude of new uses 
which have been developed for this lus- 
cious tropical fruit cause you to neglect 
that finest dessert of all—Pineapple Pie! 


Our new recipe book contains seven 
particularly good pie recipes as well as 
many other suggestions for serving both 
Sliced and Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Send the coupon for your free copy— 
and in the meantime try Mrs. Richards’ 


recipe below: 


Snow-Capped Pie 


‘*] mix 34 cup sugar with 4 
tablespoons cornstarch and 
add to 1 cup boiling water. 
1 cook this in double boiler 
20 minutes, then add 14 
tablespoon butter and acup 
Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. When thoroughly 
heated I pour it on 2 beaten 
egg yolks and cook 2 min- 
utes longer. Then I chill 
and pour into baked pie 
shell and top with whipped 


” 





Mrs, W. 8, Richards 
La Veta Terrace ‘ 
Los Angeles, Cal. cream. 

















“Don’t Overlook 
Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 
Always refreshing! 
Order at the soda foun- 
tain or restaurant—or 
have your dealer send 
a brick or carton home. 








—For serving right 


—For sundaes, ices, 


from the can and pies, cake fillin 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 





Dept. 42, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 

‘*Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.” 

Name 

Address 
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(clever New Features Mark These Paris Dresses 


Just to prove that the robe de style, despite its long-enjoyed 
popularity, is still among those present in the best houses, 
Lanvin offers, at left, a charming frock of black taffeta, 
with bouffant skirt and slender bodice. Although this type 
of evening dress has become very elaborate, Lanvin keeps 
hers rather simple, with bands of steel embroidery in X out- 
line at front and back of bodice, and an amplified version 
of the same down front of skirt, as the only trimming. At 
right, Molyneux uses the new speckled “trout” velvet— 
sleek and shiny, like a trout’s back—which is all the rage 
in Paris, fora simple tunic frock of blue that utilizes small 
tucks at sides to indicate the waistline. At left of the Moly- 
neux frock, the high favor accorded tucks is again exempli- 
Jied. Premet uses them crosswise around the waistline of 
a red chiffon dress and permits them to open out on each 





Above, Louise Boulanger features ruffled trousers 
of matching chiffon as the basis for a wrap-around 
skirt of two or three layers of rose chiffon. The 
trousers, which are straight and loose, with seven 
ruffies on each leg, take the place of an opaque slip, 
and are exceedingly practical for dancing. Match- 
ing ostrich feathers fall in a short fringe from the 
soft girdle in back. 


Above, second from left, Chanel’s new fashion of 
using suede leather belts with chiffon frocks is illus- 
trated in a beige dress with a deep WU line at front 
of bodice. Fringe, used by every house, makes the 
skirt. Third from left, the composé dress—with 
dark skirt and dressy, light blouse—is developed 
by Vionnet in black velvet and white satin. Black 
trimming is appliquéd to front of blouse, and back 
is plain. 





























side below to give rippling fullness to the wings of skirt. 


Pre S~ ale. 

















At left, tucks 
of graduat- 
ing widths, 
and overlap- 
ping petal 
flounces, 
slanting up- 
ward at 
Sront, distin- 
guish Vion- 
net’s frock of 
burgundy 
crépe. Back 
and front 


are alike. 


At extreme left, the diag 

onal note, stressed by ever 
significant house, mars 

Patou’s dress of beige suit 

ing. The bodice is tucked 
vertically at back, and skir! 
is plaited all around. 11 
center of group, Lanvin’ 
new large, loose pocket and 
leather lacing make chic @ 
Jrock of beige tweed, wit: 
circular inset at left side 
of skirt. Next to it, Groult’s 
graceful new neck line is 
outlined with yoke and ep- 
aulet shoulders of lighter 
blue in a dress of dark blue 
silk crépe, with natural 

waistline. 
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It makes good things to eat— 
things that look good, taste 
good and ares good. Whenever 
you have use for choice salad 
oil or good shortening or 
wholesome frying fat, you 
have use for Wesson Oil. 
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** WANT to tell you about the wonderful 
help I get from Chipso,” thousands of 
women, one after another, are writing us. 
They all tell us it saves time, work, clothes 
and money. 


When Mrs. S. told us Chipso actually 
saved her $18.00 a month, we said to her, 
“This is something all women everywhere 
should know about. Perhaps Chipso can’t 
save that much money every month in many 
homes—your situation is unusual—but the 
same Chipso qualities that enable you to 
save $18.00 every month will help every 
woman save strength, effort, time and some 
money. Please tell us your story.” So here 
is what she said: 








































Cake soap meant a washboard 
and boiler 


“T have two houses,” said Mrs. S., “filled 
with paying guests most of the time. I 
change both sheets and pillow cases in seven- 
teen rooms every week, sometimes oftener. 
Of course, with the family clothes, I have 
enormous washings. 


“TI used to employ a laundress two days 
every week at $4.50 a day. Besides this, I 
often sent out laundry which cost me $5.00 
and $6.00 and I did a good deal of the iron- 
ing myself too. I was using cake soap, buy- 
ing a whole case at a time. The laundress 
would shave and melt it for the tubs and 
boiler, first soaking the clothes, then rubbing 
them on a board and boiling them. It all 
took a great deal of time and when the wash- 
ing and ironing were finally finished, I was 


ready to drop. 
Grocer suggested Chipso 


“T had tried about every kind of soap on 
the market without satisfaction. Some of 
them fairly ate the skin off my hands and 
faded my colored clothes. 


“One day my grocer suggested that I try 
Chipso, saying it would save me a lot of time 
and work, as it made instant suds and saved 
hard rubbing. I took his advice with the re- 
sult that I now have the laundress only one 
day a week and never send any more wash- 
ing out. 


Soak clothes clean—no hard rubbing 


“T do all the washing myself now, for wash- 
ing with Chipso is easier for me than ironing. 
I let the laundress do the ironing. 
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* How I save more than $1820 
every month by using Chipso” 


“Right after breakfast I make a Chipso 
suds by running boiling water over the 
flakes. Then I add cold water until it is 
lukewarm, and put in the white clothes. (I 
never put clothes into hot water.) While 
they are soaking, I wash the colored things. 
As soon as these are on the line, the white 
clothes are ready to be hung up with prac- 
tically no rubbing at all. 






) Suds at the turn of the 
fe, faucet— for SOAKING 


, ; , 
“Chipso washes table linen beautifully. clothes clean 


Coffee and other stubborn stains come out 
entirely, not a trace is left. 


Clothes keep white as new— 
even without bluing 


“You know I never use bluing either and my 
clothes are never dingy looking. Even when 
my towels are quite worn out, they are as 
white as new. I don’t know why, but Chipso 
rinses out easier than other soaps. When my 
clothes are finished, they smell so nice and 
sweet. No strong, soapy odor. 


“IT haven’t used my boiler for more than 
a year. With Chipso I simply soak the 
clothes, squeeze the sudsy water through a 
little and with two or three rinsings they are 
ready for the line. 


As helpful for washing 
dishes as for clothes 


“And there is one thing more,” said Mrs. S., 
“T have found there is nothing to compare 
with Chipso for dishwashing. When I used 
cake soap, sometimes I rubbed the soap on 
the cloth and then on the dishes, using up 
the scraps in a soap shaker, but now I put 
the dry Chipso flakes in the pan, turn on the 
hot water and the Chipso dissolves before 
the water has stopped running. Then the 
suds take the grease right off. I really don’t 
mind dishwashing now.” 








In the dishpan — Chipso ™ 
dissolves INSTANTLY. 
Work done in % less time 


* * * 


ie the little panels on the next page we 
have put down some statements taken 
from letters written by thousands of other 
enthusiastic Chipso users from all over the 
country. 


After you have read them, too, you will 
not wonder that Chipso is “the most amaz- 
ing success in the history of household soap.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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It is economical 
—even with all 
its advantages, 
it costs no more 
to use than old- 
fashioned laun- 
dry soaps. 


It saves a great 
deal of my time 
—probably 4 or 
5 hours, of the 
hardest kind of i 
work every week. 








Chipso does all 
the work of the 
many different 
soaps I used to 
use for various 
household pur- 
poses. 

























sce PROT GTS FT 





Put dry Chipso flakes in the tub and turn on the hot water 
to make instant suds. Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, 
the more dirty pieces in another. Soak 20 minutes—an hour— 


or overnight if you prefer. A short Chipso soaking is just = 
effective as a long one. 

Instead of rubbing on the board after soaking, squeeze the 
Sucsy water through and through the clothes, rubbing badly 
soiled pieces lightly between the hands. The amount of rub- 
bing needed depends on condition of the clothes, but it will 
always be less with Chipso. Rinse in hot water, then in cold. 
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It never harms 
clothes, or any- 
thing else it is 
used for. I have 
tried it for every 
imaginable pur- 
pose in my home. 


It makes a rich, 
creamy suds at 
the touch of hot 
water. Simply 
run hot water 
over the flakes. 























Whatever I Chipso is safe for 































wash or clean, 
however I do it, 
Chipso does the 
work far better 
in less time with 
less work. 


colors, yet it is 
economical. I 
used to think a 
safe flaked soap 
would be too ex- 
pensive. 
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SAFE 








Starch should be cooled, as hot starch weakens materials, 
fades colors, and swells the hands. A teaspoonful of Chipso 
flakes boiled with each quart of starch prevents sticking, adds 
a gloss to materials and makes ironing smooth and easy. 

Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should be washed 
in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing and light hand-rubbing. 
Fast-colored materials may be soaked like white clothes. 

Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors should 
first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, and then dried 


RE §$ 


Chipso soaks 
clothes clean— 
this saves all the 
hard rubbing I 
used to do—and 
20 minutes soak- 
ing is enough. 


Chipso doesn’t 

| ‘ hurt my hands. 
i & e 6 ’ It is not too 
sf. a strong, and my 
hands don’t 

have to be in hot 


water so long. 


Chipso rinses 
out very quickly 
—I used to have 
to rinse 3 or 4 
times always, 
to get the soap 
all out. 


ro) Chipso saves 
rubbing clothes 
to pieces. Light 
rubbing after the 
soaking removes 
ground-in dirt. 





Chipso keeps 
my clothes fresh, 
sweet and white. 
For such results 
other soaps re- 
quire much more 
work, and are 
not always safe. 













me ae ee 


in the shade. Never roll damp colored things and let them stand. 

If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in clothes 
and proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick suds and quick cleansing 
save much time in machine washing. 

A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire with a 
little water, add the Chipso and when dissolved fill two-thirds 
full with cold water. While still cool or lukewarm put in dry 
clothes and let come to a boil. You will find the clothes prac- 
tically clean, ready for rinsing. Badly soiled spots can be 
rubbed lightly between the hands. 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 








the history of household soap 
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TRADITIONS 


No other day is more truly American than Thanksgiving. And 
no other American institution meets the particular demands of . 
this day so largely as do the A&P stores. g 

















The tasty soups, the fruits, the nuts, the raisins, the spices, the tea, 
the coffee, the desserts—all the countless incidentals to the 
Thanksgiving dinner—are sought at the A & P by natural prefer- 
ence. A preference already three generations old. 


Today’s daughters, with homes and families of their own, continue 
to observe the family tradition of trading at the A& P because it 


At the A & P you are sure to find your serves them always with first-quality foods—and always at a saving. 


favorite, nationally advertised 


brands of groceries And so today, as half-a-century ago, A&P stores are rewarded with 


the loyal patronage of the keenest food experts in all the land: the 
wives and mothers with whom family-welfare is a first consideration. 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
Established 1859 
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© 1926.AaP The Little Red School House of American Retailing 
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At right, 
one of the 
Paquin 
¢0 as 
which are 
the suc- 
cess of 
Paris. 
This is of 
black 
satin, with 
pointed fox col- 
lar. Belo Wy 
Lanvin’s cava- 
lier cuffs and 


new pockets of 
alternating fur 
and cloth in a 
coat of beige ve- 
lours and beaver. 





it right, 
“tonnet 

ffers a 
smart tweed 

iat, with kimono 
sleeves and collar 
and cuffs of chestnut 
seal. The pointed 
seaming of the front 
is repeated at back. 
Next in order, an es- 
pecially effective ex- 
ample of Paquin’s 
Success with coats is 
of gray wool,trimmed 
in gray fox. The fur 
bands on skirt ex- 
tend only to edges of 
4 split overskirt éef- 

Sect in back. 


er 


ast Minute Sketches of Leading Parts (goats 


At right, Chanel’s 

— beige wool, with 

“x back seamings that 
y, y a 

( \ } width to the shoul- 











white fur collar, and 


slenderize by giving 








oe 

















ders and narrow- 
k ness to the hips. 


Below, left, Cal- 
lot’s sports coat of 


beige bouclé cloth, . 


with spotted leopard 
fur and wide sleeves 
cut in one with the 
coat. Below, right, 
Chanel lines a navy 
coat of rough wool 
with tan taffeta, 
quilted crosswise. 





RA MEIDGE—PARIS-'26. l| 











Above, Paquin’s 
green velvet cape, 
with ermine collar 
extending into a 
band down length of 
front, exploits an 
unusual wing back. 
The belt runs across 
back only, under 
the wing effect. 











Unerrmut” 















































At left, two 
black fox 
skins, with 
heads at 
waistline, 
match collar 
and cuffs in 
skirt trim- 
ming of Pa- 
quin’s black 
satin coat. 


At left, Lan- 
vin’s double 
coat of beige 
velours de 
laine, with 
quilted trim- 


ming. Fastened at collar, 
shoulders and armholes 
only, the loose back and 
tuxedo front of the topcoat 
are extremely slenderizing. 


version of the popu- 
lar raglan is devel- 
oped in brown duve- 
tyn, with matching 
suede belt. Above, 
Paquin’s cape coat 
for evening, which 
Paris hails with 
enthusiasm. This 
one is of baby-blue 
velvet, trimmed with 
ermine. The cape 


effect is at sides only, 


and the fur runs 
down entire length 
of straight front. 






At left, Vionnet’s - 


77 























All the family 


beams with joy when the 
mince pie appears. From 
beneath its flaky brown 
crust rises the steaming aro- 
ma of fruits and spices. Do 
ax, they like it? You’d 
better believe they 
| do, when made with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Pie is only one of the 
- many pleasing things 
you can make with. 
None Such. Crisp, 
fruity cookies, delight- 
ful cakes, tempting 
salads, tasty puddings 
--each one a joy to 
- the appetite. The reci- 
' pe below is one of the 
prize winners in our 
$1250 None Such 
Recipe Prize Contest 
conducted recently, in 
which over 19,400 
recipes were received 
from all over the coun- 
try.* More of these 
recipes will appear 
\ later. Try them: you’ll 
Deighler be delighted. ’ 
*A wards made by Department of Home Economics, 


Syracuse yeas bs the Dean of which is Mrs. Flor- 
ence E. S. Knapp, Secretary of State for New York. 


NONE SUCH 
















»? 


ugh tor 





PRIZE RECIPE 


Ingredients—1 cup butter; 114 cups sugar; 3 
eggs; 1 teaspoon soda; 1!4tablespoons hot water; 
3% cups flour; 4% teaspoon salt; 1 cup chopped 
walnut meats; 1 package None Such Mince Meat 
which has been broken up in very small pieces. 
M —Cream butter; add sugar gradually, 
add eggs well beaten. Add soda dissolved in hot 
water, and 4 of flour, mixed and sifted with salt. 
Then add nut meats and None Such and the 
remainder of flour. Drop by spoonfuls an inch 
or two apart on a greased baking sheet and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) until golden brown. 
Remove from oven when still soft and cover 
before entirely cool. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
ms Syracuse, N. Y. 
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o Ny (envozs BEAVER is the 
ideal fur for the young 

gitl who must plan a wardrobe 
on a limited allowance —the 
business woman whose moder- 
ate salary hasto cover many needs 
the wife who prides herself 
on dressing well at little cost. 


It isa beaver-like fur of unbe- 
lievable beauty and distinction, 
made from finest quality New 
Zealand Buck Coney. Fashions 
luxurious-looking fur coats and 
atrarcurenrennnr a meltmaerlame) aa rolen 


At all reliable stores. 
labe / 







































































MENDOZA Fur DyrEING Works, INC. 
722 East 133rd St., New York City 


Kindly send me a copy of “The Advance 
Fur Modes for 1927”’ 
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Ftostess Gowns for Semt-Informal Fours 


garment in which to receive one’s more intimate 

friends or to make oneself attractive to one’s own 
family —such is the hostess gown. It may be as elabo- 
rate as the alluring French creations seen above or as 
simple as the most practical minded may wish, depend- 
ing wholly on the materials used. 

No patterns are given for the three sketched, but 
designs for frocks on the same general lines may easily 
be adapted. The enchanting gown at left, from Alex- 
andrine, is of brown and gold brocaded velvet, lined 
with tomato-red crépe de chine and trimmed with dyed 
rabbit; but one could make a very attractive gown 
of wine-colored velveteen, with a bit of old fur at the 
neck. A crépe de chine tie around the neck, tying at 
center front, would also make a charming finish. 


|: FORMAL, yet not too informal, a dainty feminine 


Intriguing possibilities for the making over of an old 
georgette and lace frock, or the combining of two old 
evening dresses, are contained in Christiane’s rose 
georgette gown in center, trimmed with ivory lace. 
The short sleeves are finished with handkerchief 
flounces, and the foundation slip may be straight or 
plaited, of any harmonizing color. For one who in- 
clines to less ethereal garments, a coat of black velvet 
or velveteen over a bright colored crépe de chine slip 
would be both practical and attractive. 

Christiane’s softly flowing gown at right is of tomato- 
red crépe de chine, trimmed with gold lace and fasten- 
ing at front with three gold roses. Almost any straight 
dress pattern may be used, with the sleeves cut from a 
straight piece of material as wide as from shoulder to 
wrist and as long as from front hem to back hem of skirt. 
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2NMCILDRED MAD- 
DOCKS BENTLEY, 
formerly Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 
consultant on matters 
pertaining to foods and 
household economics, 
author of many books 
ind articles on domestic 
science problems. 
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Mrs. Bentley’s opinions are widely sought V/ 
and highly valued. Here she offers further 
ideas on the subject of good coffee. 


ID you ever stop to think 
that making good coffee is 
only half the problem of 


serving good coffee? We're all careful, 
of course, in choosing our brands of 
coffee. We all have our favorite way of 
brewing it. We try our best to make 
coffee that will suit the whole family. 


Yet the best cup of coffee in the 


world can be utterly ruined in serving 
if you put too thin milk in it. Or use 
j cream with a slightly ‘off taste.’ Or 
cream that has been frozen. 
in flavor, in consistency, in color, even. 


Ruined 


None of these things ever happens, 


obtainable—with part of the water 
removed. Both are sold by Borden’s 
—each the best of its kind for its 
own special uses. Just be sure to 
remember that condensed and evap- 
orated are two separate and distinct 
products—sweetened condensed, and 
unsweetened evaporated. 

With Condensed Milk in your 
coffee you get, first of all, a golden 
mellow color—not that muddy look 
which often results from using plain 
milk or thin cream. This is almost as 
important as the aroma and flavor 
of coffee. For, after all, we do ‘eat 


the better 
you'll like it 
this way” 


I’ve discovered, if you use Condensed 
Milk. It supplies just the right finish- 


ing touch to a good cup of coffee. 


You’d be surprised to learn how 
many people are already using 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Have 
used it for a generation, in fact. 
Wouldn’t take their coffee any other 
way. That’s why I want to pass the 


idea on to you. 

There is a real reason 
why Condensed Milk 
improves coffee—a rea- 
son that’s plain when 
you consider what Con- 
densed Milk is. 

It is a blend of rich, 
full-cream milk and 


sugar. In other words, } 

it is sweetened. Donot * i 

confuse it with evapo- 

rated milk which is un- aim 

sweetened. aeperer 
Both are pure coun- y 


try milk—the finest 


B 


~ 


with our eyes.’ 

And then the flavor—rich, full- 
bodied, distinctive—that comes from 
three things—the original richness 
of the milk, the removal of a large 
part of the water, and most impor- 
tant of all, the d/ending in of the sugar. 

It is this wonderful blended quality 
that Condensed Milk gives coffee as 


' nothing else can. The 

I thorough ‘pre-cook- 
em ing’ of the milk and 
| — | sugar is responsible. 


Haven’t you noticed 
. | how a professional al- 
‘3 ways uses a boiled sugar 
‘ syrup for sweetened 

/ - drinks? It’s to get this 
> same desirable blended 
\; flavor and consistency. 
I wish you’d try Con- 

densed Milk in your 

7 coffee and you'll see 

é i what I mean. Just 


— 


Dordens 


always the right M l LK £- 


Dordent 


the right ‘ purpose 


pour some in your cup and then add 
the coffee. 


You’ll appreciate the economy of 
it, of course, in place of cream and 
sugar. Its cost is very little. And its 
convenience very great. For with a 
few cans on hand there’s no worry 
about the milk or cream supply 
running short or souring. Condensed 
Milk keeps perfectly without ice, 
you know. 

The better you like coffee, the 
better you'll like it this way. And 
that applies to tea, also. Cocoa, of 
course, is much richer and smoother 
made with this milk. 


You'll find Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk (one of several 
Borden brands) at any grocer’s. 

After you’ve tried it—and I hope 
you'll start to-morrow morning—I’d 
be greatly interested to have you 
write and tell me how you like it.” 





EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
(sweetened) 

The original and finest grade 
of condensed milk. Famous 
as an infant food since 1857. 
Full-cream cow’s milk—ex- 
ceptionally rich in butter fat, 
energizing elements and all 
the vitamins of fresh milk. 
Useit in coffee and incooking 
all kinds of sweetened dishes. 


OTHER BRANDS EVAPORATED MILK 
CONDENSED MILK (unsweetened) 
(sweetened) « 


Not so rich as Eagle Brand 
and packed in smaller cans. 
For sale in many markets 
under the following brand 
names. All the same quality, 
all carry the Borden name. 
Peninsular Challenge 
Standard Star Leader 

Magnolia Dime Darling 





For all kinds of cooking 
which calls for milk without 
sugar. Fresh rich milk—with 
part of the natural water con- 
tent removed and nothing 
added. Packed in two con- 
venient sizes. The tall can— 


-with an equal part water— 


gives you 4 cups of pure full- 
cream milk. 


MALTED MILK 
(plain or 
chocolate flavor) 
An ideal food-beverage for 
all ages. Delicious, highly 
nourishing, very digestible— 
and easy to prepare. Forlight 
lunches, between meals or at 
bedti for picnics and mo- 
tor trips—and in many forms 
of cooking. Order a Borden 
Special at your fountain. 














he better you like coffee 


The most convenient 
way to serve condensed 
milk for your coffee is 
from a covered con- 
tainer (a marmalade or 
jam jar). Replenish 
from time to time and 
keep covered when not 
in use. 


And besides 
the COFFEE use 


There are dozens of choice desserts that are so 
much more delicious made with this pre- 
sweetened condensed milk. For example, here 
is an easy and economical recipe that I have 
used with great success. With this as a basis, 
you can then venture into all kinds of delicious 
Variations. 


CREAM PIE 


1% cups hot water 
4% teaspoon salt ls cup flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla Baked Pastry 
% cup Borden’s Condensed Milk 
2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 


1 teaspoon butter 


Meringue 
2 ces whites, stiffly beaten 
4 tablespoons granulated sugar 


Dilute milk with water, bring to scalding point 
in a double boiler. Add the flour blended to a ‘ 
smooth paste with a little cold water, stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens. Continue 
cooking fifteen minutes longer, stirring occa- 
sionally. Remove from fire, pour gradually 
over ces yolks, mixing thoroughly. Return to 
double iler, add butter and salt, cook five 
minutes longer. Cool, add flavoring, pour into 
pastry shell, cover top with meringue. Bake 
in a slow oven until meringue is firm and 
lightly browned. 


e e e 


I want to suggest that you send for my new 
book published by The Borden Company— 
Milk and its Place in Good Cookery. You'll find 
it full of information on the subject of milk. 
How to care for it in its various forms. What 
kinds of milk to use to. get best results in 
different dishes. Its importance in the diet and 
much other valuable information. And it is full 
of interesting new recipes—over two hundred 
of them. I feel sure it is a book you will find 
of practical use in planning the family diet. 
The coupon below will bring a free copy. 


M. M. B. 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
403 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of Mildred 
Maddocks Bentley’s new book, Milk and 
its Place in Good Cookery. 


Name Oo Fo 8 ees ea Pe. oe 2s 
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/ Men Welcome the Stimulation of a 


Steaming Breakfast Dish of 


NewPettijohn's | 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


RAN is only part 

of the whole wheat 
story. That’s why New 

| _Pettijohn’s is such a 
popular cereal. 


In New Pettijohn’s 
you get all of the finest 
hard white Montana 
wheat—rich in mineral 
salts, protein and en- 
ergy content. And all 
the natural bran. 


The exclusive milling 
process retains the 
health-giving vitamins 
and brings out its dis- 
tinctive flavor. 





























. best balanced food combina- 





TheNewPettijohn’s 
is an appetizing, nour- 
ishing, satisfying food 
—a safe and efficient 
laxative. 

It cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes. 

Try it for breakfast 
tomorrow and see how 
all the family enjoy it. 











The New Pettijohn's is a 
deliciously palatable 
whole wheat food. 

It contains all the Vitamins, 
Energy Content and Mineral 
Salts of the Wheat Berry., 
and all the Natural Bran. 
With milk it forms one of the 


tions known to dietitians. It 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 








, The Quaker Oats O@mpany }} 
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eMatinées for Ghristmas Gifts 


They're Made All in One Piece 


WAY colors, bits of ribbon, soft 

se _ | silks, a touch of airy embroid- 

Eea| ery —put them all together and 

i) y| presto! what have you? Two 

weatie) of the daintiest, filmiest mati- 

nées that ever a lucky person found among 
her parcels of a Christmas morning! 

Never a feminine heart in the world 
that wouldn’t miss a beat or two for joy at 
receiving one of the two enticing slip-over 
jackets shown above. And they’re so easy 
to make that, really, when we’ve turned 
out the first, we’ll feel like giving one to 
every single friend we nave! 

Both are cut in one piece and simply 
caught together under the arms to form 
the armholes. The one at left is of orchid 
crépe de chine, with a loose lining of white 
crépe de chine fastened to the top at neck 
only, where the two edges are picoted to- 
gether. Picoting also finishes the other 
edges, where, however, the top and lining 
are separate. Lapels, turned back to show 






No. 5181 includes both matinées. 


the white lining, serve to soften the neck- 
line. Shirring on the shoulders draws the 
sleeves above the elbows and lets them 
hang in graceful fullness, while orchid 
picot-edged ribbon and lazy-daisy em- 
broidery in pastel shades, on shoulders and 
lapels, add the final dainty touches. 

The matinée at right, of coral georgette, 
is cut with a square neckline, finished in 
front with a fluted jabot, picot-edged and 
shirred at top, and in back with a long- 
ended bow of matching satin ribbon. A 
shirred, inch-wide band edges neck and 
bottom, extending up the sides to outline 
the slashes of the sleeves, which are fin- 
ished with graduated fluting, topped by 
bows of the matching satin ribbon. 

Either of the matinées may be made of 
georgette, crépe de chine, silk crépe or satin, 
while soft, light-weight flannel may be 
used for the one at left, if desired. Any of 
the soft, bright pastel shades would be 
charming for either. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Matinées, 25 cents. 
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Woman Driver Amazes 
Seattle Crowd 


“Mrs. F. E. Griff, driving an Oldsmobile DeLuxe Coach, surely 


‘showed ’em’ what a skillful woman of 14 years of experience, 
and a good judge of distance can do with a car that can spurt, 
brake quickly, steer easily and turn ‘on the edge of a dime.’ 
In one of three obstacle races, .... the one in which cars of 110 
to 125-inch wheelbase contested in Seattle, the length of a 
long block, Mrs. Griff amazed the crowd during the one minute 
and 36 seconds in which she won. Boxes, barrels, packing 
cases, etc., were placed so as to leave a winding trail, barely 
wide enough to pass through. It meant sprinting, stopping 
short, turning quickly. All the races were for women.... the 
result of innuendoes against their safe driving ability. 
‘‘Afterward two men tried to beat what Mrs. Griff and her 
Oldsmobile had done. Both came to grief.’’ 


— Motor West, June 15th. 
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» THE STANDARD 


COACH 


Body by Fisher 


"950 


o.B. LANSING 





O PARK 


Every traffic condition, ordinarily diff- 
cult, illustrates the advantages of Olds- 
mobile’s ease of control. . its instant re- 
sponse to accelerator - - its obedience to 
brakes . - its steering ease - - its all- 
around agility. 


Every crowded parking space demon- 
strates the joy of its handling facility, its 
short turning radius, the ease with 
which it parks. 


In naming the qualities for which they 


| prize their car, Oldsmobile owners, by 
wa, the thousands, place on a par with the 


constant satisfaction of thorough de- 


' pendability, brilliant performance and 


envied smartness . . “Nimble! . . Easy to 
Drive - . Easy to Steer. . Easy to Park.” 


Qs Nw 





Larger L-Head Engine- - Crankcase Ventilation - - 
Dual Air Cleaning --Oil Filter -. Harmonic Balancer 
-- Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled From Steering 
Wheel - - Two-Way Cooling - - Three-Way Pres- 
sure Lubrication - - Full Automatic Spark Control - - 
Thermostatic Charging Control - - Tapered, Dome- 
Shaped Combustion Chambers -- High Velocity, 
Hot-Section Manifold -- Special Design, Light Cast- 
Iron Pistons -- Honed Cylinders - - Silent Timing 
Chain - - Balloon Tires - - Exclusive Chromium 
Plating - - Duco Finish New Beauty of 
Line and Appointments in Fisher Bodies -- And 
many other features of demonstrated worth. 
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The Style That’s Always Safe for .Gifts 


Allen-A No. 3785. 


The Dancing Chiffon, all silk 


from top to toe. Exquisitely clear, even weave that 
every woman adores. Pure thread Japan silk. Invisible 
‘inner foot”’ of fine lisle. In all newest shades. 


Packed in holiday boxes . 


. The pair, $00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us— 
we will see you are supplied 


Husbands, Fathers, Ladies 


too, read this now and act! 


A recent secret investigation 
brings to light the perfectly as- 
tounding fact that 99 out of 
every 100 women want hosiery 
this Christmas. 


You say you knewitall the time? 
Women a/ways want hosiery— 
and then more hosiery! Fine. 
But at Christmas the demand is 
simply tremendous! They’re 
counting on you. 


Mothers, daughters, sisters, fian- 
cées, aunts and nieces— check 
their names on your shopping 
list right now. 


Then go straight down to the 
first store displaying Allen-A 
hosiery. Hand over your shop- 
ping list. That’s all. It’s done. 
Christmas shopping in ten min- 
utes—the best job you ever 
did. Pearl collars and diamond 
brooches could win you no more 
appreciation. 


For Allen-A hosiery is more than 
a ‘‘sensible gift.’”’ It has just the 
right touch of extra luxury that 
takes it out of the ordinary. 


And it comes packed in intrigu- 
ing holiday gift boxes. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KeEnosHa, WIsconsIn 


Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
style—for men and boys only 






























cA Complete Layette 
For the Ghristmas Baby ‘Doll 








ette! What little mother 

would not shriek with rap- 
ture at finding these dainty wee 
garments stowed away in her 
Christmas stocking? Left-over 
bits of challis, flannel or piqué 
may be used for the coat and 
cap, with, perhaps, a bit of linen 
lace or hand crocheting for the 
edges, while nainsook or fine cam- 
bric may make the dress, the 
Gertrude and the petticoat. Flan- 
nel would be best for the little 
nightie at bottom, and a touch of 
brier stitching may be _ used 
wherever desired. All the de- 
signs are included in No. 5182. 


Jette like a real baby’s lay- 








Doll Layette 
No. 5182 

Sizes 12, 16, 20 and 
24 inches high 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Doll Layettes, 25 cents. 
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NDRUFFr 








Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, that The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to both women Yousimply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and mas- 
and men. sage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the cleansing, refreshing 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease effect. And you will be amazed toseehowthistreatment, 
that no intelligent,fastidious person can afford to neglect. followed systematically, does the trick. 
Because so often it is a warning of more Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the 
serious scalp trouble—possibly baldness. hair nor will it stain fabrics. And it is 

There is one ideal treatment to control not greasy. 
dandruff conditions—the systematic use of Try Listerine for dandruff. You’ll be 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. It really delighted with the results.— Lambert 
works wonders this way. Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 










—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Scene from “Men of Steel” 
featuring Doris Kenyon — 
a First National Star. 


Her personality was captivating 
—her stage appearance magnetic! 


But her friends knew that her genius for dress shared 
honors with her art in winning fame. 


Her shoes were exquisite—faultless—in harmony with 
the splendor of her gowns. But the “close-up” revealed 
that her first thought in choosing footwear was for those 
unseen shoe qualities which gave her unconscious ease 
and grace of movement—the exacting demand of her 
profession. 


Women in every walk of life can be more graceful and 
conserve their youthful bearing by wearing FOOT 
SAVER SHOES. This famous footwear with the 
patented inbuilt features supports and controls the arch 
and gives buoyant grace to the step. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town and see the season's new 
models. You'll admire their beauty—their smart, distinctive styles. 
And when you wear Foot Savers you'll feel a thrill of graceful, easy 
action you never knew before. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Style Book and name of your nearest 
Foot Saver dealer. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
427 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


eee (Lc 8 Gena 
or Shoe 









“Foot Insurance 
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C faree Formal Daytime Frocks 


































































































5176 


\ 


INTER’S just around the cor- 
Ai ner, and it’s more than time 
#| we thought ahead to those af- 
ternoons when the ‘‘dress-up”’ 
SSEZSS! frock is what we cannot do 
without. Here are three that may be 
made at home, on simple lines that yet are 
indisputably correct. 

No. 5176, sizes 16, 36 to 44, is smart in 
golden-brown silk crépe, with collar and 








sash of velvet in a slightly darker shade. 
The long lines of the pointed yoke are 
especially good for the fuller figure, and 
the two knife plaits at each side of front 
give the necessary width to skirt. The 
back is cut in one piece, while the skirt 
and bodice are joined in front. 

Crépe satin in a bright, soft blue, used 
on the lustrous side, makes No. 5178, 
sizes 16, 36 to 42, with sash and circular 
sleeve sections of the dull side, if desired. 
The skirt is gathered at side fronts. No. 
5153 chooses the popular black velvet, 
with a touch of gold in the piping of the 
yoke. The skirt is slashed and shirred at 
left side. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents, 
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Distinction ’ A man or a motor may gain 
notoriety, even popularity, almost over night 
—and lose them just as quickly. But distinc- 
tion comes only with time and a long series 
of notable achievements. 


The distinction which Packard cars enjoy is 
the result of more than a generation of leader- 
ship in engineering and in body design—a 
quarter century of patronage by an illustri- 
ous clientele. 


Pride in Packard ownership is natural, and few 


would care to change the famous lines which 
proclaim their cars as Packards. But there are 


those who wish an individual distinction. To 
them Packard offers the masterpieces of the 
foremost body designers and unlimited choice 
in color combinations, upholstery and the 
refinements of equipment. 


Thus those who would add the final touch of 
luxury and personality to supreme comfort, 
beauty and distinction, can gratify their ulti- 
mate desire in a custom-built Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE. 


PACKARD 
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The same pattern of Gotp Sra In- 

Larps lends a cheerful yet dignified 

note to the hall furnishings of Mr. 
Hatton’ s remodeled home 





Dining room in the home of Mr. John M. Hatton, architect, at Scotch Plains, N. J. Notice how the floor of Gop Seat Inuarp, Belflor 


Pattern No. 2047/8, gives unity to the colorful decorative scheme 


Beautiful floors helped restore 


this architects home 


Would you ever suspect that the colorful period 
room shown above is in a remodeled house? To 
the architect-owner, the floors presented one of 
the biggest problems in the rejuvenation of the 
old house. But Nairn Goxp Sgat Intarps solved 
the difficulty—artistically and economically. 


In the dining room and hall, a Belflor design 
with softly-mottled gray squares alternating with 
black squares was used. As you can see in the 
picture, the floor accents the ‘“‘Old World’’ note 
of the entire setting. 


Of course, Gotp Sgau INuarps are just as effec- 
tive in new houses—cottages, apartments or costly 
residences. Nor are the humbler portions cf the 
house forgotten by Nairn designers. There are 
Gotp Szau Inuarps in solid colored, sharply- 
defined patterns to add a cheerful touch of neat- 
ness to kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


Inevery Gotp Sgzat Inuaiw thecolors gothrough 
to the sturdy back. These inlaid linoleum floors 
are easy to clean; an occasional waxing is all 
that’s needed to keep them in perfect condition. 


Although low in price, your complete satisfac- 
tion, or your money back, is absolutely guaran- 
teed by the Gold Seal. Look for it on the face of 
the goods—or the name Nairn on the back. 


Free —‘‘ Creating a Charming Home” 


This new booklet by Laura Hale Shipman con- 
tains many interiors in colors and, scores of prac- 
tical suggestions that will help you plan distinc- 
tive, colorful rooms for your home. May we send 
you a free copy? 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia NewYork Boston Chicago KansasCity Atlanta 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 
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Sports ©lothes 
trom Parts 


At right, square tucking in the 
smart diagonal lines trims Vion- 
net's beige Jersey dress. Next, 
Leiong makes a sports frock of the 


wine crepélla frock, with a short y, 
moleskin coat, dyed to match, and 
Vionnet uses the new slot seams ( 
in the skirt of a beige crépella dress. 




















Patou 









Louise 


Boulanger \ 





Above, plain and checked blue wool, 
with black satin strip down front, 
make the Boulanger frock, and beige 
Jersey the Patou. At right, Regny uses 
@ green shot fabric of wool and rayon. 








nex checked chiffon velvet, in blue 
and tan. Below, Chanel offers a 


Lelong 








UVionnet 





Jean 


Above, Lelong’s 
hit, the “* Master 
Bob,” in three 
shades of brown 
and beige. Next, 
Magnin’s chic 
green coat and 
waistcoat of vel- 
veteen, with skirt 
of plaid wool 
and vest of white 
silk crépe. At 
right, above, 
Molyneux uses 
Rodier’s beige 
kasha, woven 
with gold in em- 
broidered effect, 
for a jumper, 
and plain beige 
kasha for the 
skirt. 


eMagnin 






i \ \ 
Nod 






















/ 


| / Fane Regny 


/ 


Molyneux 











But Let the Skin Breathe 
Naturally While You Sleep 


Let Fragrant Frostilla do the final cleansing before you 
retire; let it remove all harmful substances from the tiny 
pores. Let its wonderful softening, refining action keep 
the skin youthfully fresh. Use Frostilla again in the morn- 
ing for protection. 


Fragrant Frostilla is a household treasure—relieves chap- 
ping, windbunrn, irritation after shaving; keeps the hands 
attractive, smooths catchy fingers, soothes babies’ tender 
skin; is a clinging powder base, but does not clog the 


Owder as You “Wish 
Day and Evening 


pores. Try it a short time; note the gratifying improvement. , 


It will not disappoint you. 
Selling Everywhere, 35c and $1.00 or sent postpaid by us. 
Write now for FREE Trial Bottle. 


THE FROSTILLA COMPANY 
Dept. 411-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Aire you a 


conqueror. ¢ 
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ICI means “I conquered.” Caesar said it first, poor 
man; but you know what Cleopatra did to him... 


It wasn’t her looks; it was 
first flapper. 


her brains. She was the 


Today you’ve got to know—and show you know—every 
minute you’re alive... if you’re to do any conquering. 
Nothing focuses the eyes that count like a smart foot 
—a foot at its smallest, slimmest, trimmest—a foot with 
a shoe made to be looked at —right in line, texture, 
colour—right with your costume—a shoe of Vici kid. 
Go short on something else, but spend on shoes! 


Ghhe new Vici colours 


Vici Polo—rich golden brown, per- 
fect for the new tailored shoe. Vici 
Cochin—browner, less golden; Vici 
Cinna—deep rose-brown; good at 


Ofhe perfect 


all times of day. Vici Walnut— 
darkest brown, a most distinguished 
shade. Vici Rosette—that lovely win- 
ter beige for afternoon. Vici° Black 
— mat or glacé — for the black cos- 
tume that threatens to sweep all Paris 
and New York. Vici Midnight Blue 
—that looks toward Spring of 1927. 
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OVici ) 
KID 
2) d 
MADE ONLY BY 


Look inside the shoe of your choice. If you see 


the Vici Lucky Horseshoe, buy it 


other conqueror gets it first. It means the colour’s 
right, the quality’s right — and so is your judgment 


on shoes. 


ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


before some 




















ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ejome Memories and Reflections 


(Continued from Page 33) 


so did this demand upon my voice brace 
me; and when the evening came I was in 
splendid condition and sang as well as I 
had ever done in my short life. My mother 
always used to call me her “emergency 
girl’’ because, whenever 
I had to overcome diffi- 
culties or put up a big 
fight, my voice was not 
only ready, but I sang 
the better for the odds 
being against me. 

Sharing the program 
with me at that party 
was the same Mrs. 
Henschel whom I had 
heard in recital with her 
husband so often in Bos- 
ton. Five years before 
she had told me, after an audition, that 
it was absurd for me to consider a career 
in opera, that I was much too old. I won- 
dered that evening if she remembered that 
incident as she saw the honors of the oc- 
casion go to me. I’m afraid I felt just a 
little wicked about it. 

Oscar Wilde was one of the guests that 
night. It was my only glimpse of him, 
having been too young to have seen him 
in his Bunthorne period in America. 

After this event we went to Windsor to 
spend the day with friends, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Story wanted to show me 
certain parts of the Windsor Forest and 
suggested that we go for a drive in a dog- 
cart. At the last moment, my mother de- 
cided thay she would not allow me to go 
with him alone, and, rather than give up 
the expedition, I resigned my place in the 
cart to her and mounted the seat behind. 
It was one of those very high dogcarts 
that, in those days, were the fashion. 

On the return drive, Mr. Story got 
down to take a stone out of one of the 
horse’s hoofs and, being rather cramped 
from balancing on the back seat, I got 
down likewise. As I wasclimbing back into 
my place my mother jerked the reins in- 
advertently, and I lost my balance and fell 
from the great height of the cart flat onto 
my back in the road. I was stunned, but 
apparently was not disabled or unduly 
affected by the fall and subsequent shock. 
But in a very short time I began to be 
inconvenienced and, in spite of my vigor- 
ous constitution and powers of recupera- 
tion, from that time until the end of my 
career I had to take infinite care of myself 
in order to be able to pursue my work at all. 


Good for Evil 


HE last year of my engagement at the 

Opéra was more or less of a nightmare. 
Upon my return from England, the Di- 
rector told me that they were planning a 
revival of Hamlet at the Opéra that season 
and asked me if I would sing Ophelia. I 
replied that while I could sing it, if neces- 
sary, I did not consider the color, quality 
or volume of my voice in the least suited 
to the music of the Ophelia. Whereupon 
Monsieur Gailhard mentioned the singer 
who had prevented my debut in Brussels 
and asked me what I thought of her inter- 
pretation of the rdle. I told him, truth- 
fully, that I had heard her sing it, and that 
she not only sang, but looked the part to 
perfection, and I believed it would be im- 
possible to find anyone who could do it 
more beautifully. He then asked me if I 
had any objection to their engaging her for 
the réle and I said: “No.” 

Monsieur Gailhard had placed in my 
hands, unconsciously, in that interview, 
the means by which I might have settled 
many a score with that singer then and 
there, but, having marked how every in- 
stance of her ill will toward me in the past 
had rebounded to my advantage, I had 
grown suspicious of the good that comes of 
evil. In fact, the one great superstition 
of my life grew out of my observation of 
the curious way her repeated attempts to 








hurt me always brought me luck, and 
never in all my career, when the oppor- 
tunity was given me—and it frequently 
was—to harm her or others, did I take 
advantage of it. 
I might add that I always felt that, 
if I had to meet rivalry with such 
methods, it would indicate that I had 
nothing worthwhile of my own to 
give. Not that I felt myself superior 
to other singers or 
thought that I sang 
better, by any manner 
of means, but I believed 
that sincerity and per- 
sonal worth could hold 
their own without the 
aids of cunning and in- 
trigue. 

The first thing that she did upon her 
arrival in Paris was to proceed to alienate 
Madame Marchesi, upon whom she be- 
lieved me vocally dependent. This she 
accomplished by leading Madame to 
believe, with the aid of newspaper articles 
I had not written and had not read, and 
one interview I had given in which I had 
alluded to other teachers than Marchesi— 
a thing Madame would tolerate from 
none of her pupils—that I was unfaithful 
to her. 


«Madame Marchesi Alienated 


HERE was nothing that I could do to 

avoid the result of these maneuvers. 
Madame was not the type to remember 
that there are always two sides to every 
story. Baron Haussmann, of Paris fame, 
whom I knew intimately in those days, 
was entirely in sympathy with me in the 
matter, but realized as I did that nothing 
could be done. 

At last the inevitable happened, and 
Madame Marchesi sent me word that 
since I had been utterly disloyal to her she 
never wished to see me again nor did she 
care to listen to any defense that I might 
be ready to make with the idea of appeas- 
ing her. 

I took her at her word, and she never 
did see me again, at least not for many 
years. Then in London, after a perform- 
ance of Aida in which I sang and which she 
attended, I met her again at the home of 
an acquaintance. And at this reunion she 
overwhelmed me with her admiration for 
my voice and for my art. 

This same singer, after the Marchesi 
episode, next turned her attention to 
Gounod, so Baron Haussmann told me, 
and begged him to take Juliette away 
from me and give it to her. Gounod re- 
fused to do anything of the sort, I am 
happy to say; but unfortunately he could 
not prevent her appearing in the role 
later. 

In this last strenuous year at the Opéra 
I created two new roles, the name part of 
Zaire by Véronge de la Nux, and Ascanio 
by Saint-Saéns. There is no doubt in my 
mind that I was less effective in this sec- 
ond year than in my first and that I sang 
less well, not only on account of the con- 
stant intrigue which I encountered at the 
Opéra, but because of private trouble and 
anxiety as well. 

I had been engaged to sing in London 
the following spring, that of 1891, and 
just before I left to fill that engagement 
Maurice Grau came to me and asked me 
to come to America the next winter and 
‘make one of a company he was then form- 
ing that was to include the De Reszkes, 
Lilli Lehmann, Scalchi and many others. 
He told me that he was planning on pre- 
senting Roméo et Juliette, Lohengrin 
and various other operas of Jean’s reper- 
toire and mine. I begged him, however, to 
wait until after the London season before 
asking me to sign any contract. I told 
him that I felt that I had not been doing 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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They conquered the common ills— 
found glorious vital health— 


by eating a simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathar- 
tics will gradually become unnecessary. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-80, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 





“MY ENERG Y BEGAN TO FL AG s soon after 





accepting my position as secretary to the presi- 
dent of a large bank. I became nervous and irri- 
table. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


In six weeks, marvel of marvels, I found that I 
was not so tired. I was no longer nervous and 
irritable.” 


Eruet Y. Giz, Indianapolis, Ind. 







DOLLA 









TOM THORP, WELL-KNOWN FOOTBALL REFEREE 


“FOR MANY YEARS I HAVE BEEN IN CLOSE TOUCH 
with the training end of athletics and I know that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is used by all the greatest trainers. I have 
given it to my players to clear up their blood; it has enabled 
my team to make a splendid record.” 


Tom Tuorp, Rockville Center, L. I. 




























































































Pictures ot Health - - 


































“T HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH INDIGESTION 
accompanied by dizzy spells. Many people before I was ill 
had asked me if I ate Yeast, so it occurred to me to try it. I 
ate Yeast in salad or in milk three times a day. It brought 
great relief. My dizziness disappeared in a month or so and I 
felt better in every way. Now I just take the Yeast occasionally 
to keep my stomach in really good condition.” 


Harry Linincer, Miami, Fla. 






LEFT 


“SINCE MY LITTLE BOY HAD PNEUMONIA I have 
given him Fleischmann’s Yeast at lunch and before supper, 
to build him up. He has improved rapidly. His appetite is 
better and he has started in at school. I find, too, that I never 
have to give him any laxative. With the Yeast he is absolutely 
regular.” 

Mrs, Fe.ix A. Grirrin, Baltimore, Md. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 


“T SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPA- 
TION. As an aviator for three years 
my life was a pretty hard one, you can 
imagine. The food generally was not of 
the best and was usually gulped down 
in a hurry. My face broke out too. 
Physics afforded me but slight tempo- 
rary relief. Finally I commenced taking 
Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. I had 
no more trouble. My face cleared and 
constipation became a thing of the past.” 


A.ronso Gomez IzQuierbo, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Days of pain - 
disfigurement - 


life itself - Saved 


“ny 
Why, 
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by the quick use of this famous 


surgical dressing 


HEY are in the daily papers of 
every city. Terrible lists of the 
dead from burns. Pitiful reports 
of women and children who have 
been scarred and maimed for life. 


Yet in how many of these cases 
the frightful suffering,the disfigure- 
ment, the loss of life, even, could 
have been prevented by immediate 
treatment with Unguentine! 


Used in eighty per cent of the 
country’s hospitals 


Eighty per cent of the country’s 
hospitals—physicians everywhere 
—use this ideal surgical dressing. 

All pain is stopped and healing 
begun as soon as Unguentine is 
applied. And the burn or wound 




















a generous tube 


No hours of needless 
‘pain—in the house where 
Unguentine is kept. Many 
mothers write us letters 
like this one, “. . 
was screaming from pain. 
He had tipped over the 
boiling percolator and 
scalded his little hand 
badly. I used Unguentine, 
which stopped his pain at 


. Jimmy 


once. In a few days the 
burn had healed com- 
pletely.” 


is kept antiseptically clean without 
smarting or irritation. 
Today you can keep this dress- 


ing in your own home. 


When an accident happens—don’t wait 


a second. 


A few minutes may mean the 


difference between life and death—between 
disfigurement and beautiful, unscarred 


healing. 


Always keep Unguentine on hand. It 


may save a life. 


It will prevent hours of 


suffering and discomfort from small house- 


hold burns. 


Your own physician will tell you Un- 
guentine is the best thing you can use for 
burns and wounds of all kinds. 

Just spread it on thickly—if necessary 
bandaging lightly. Buy a tube of Unguen- 
tine today. Fifty cents at your druggist’s. 
Or send the coupon below for a free trial 


tube. 


Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 


Company, Norwich, New York. 


The quick use of Unguentine has saved 
thousands of lives. A letter to us tells of 
one case: “‘The night of our great fire,” 
it reads, “a chap was brought into our 
emergency hospital burnt from head to 
foot. . . We applied layers of Unguentine 
. . .Today not a trace of the terrible burns 
scars his face or body.” 


Scalding is the most dangerous of all 


forms of burns. 


One woman writes how 
Unguentine saved her life: ‘] scalded my 
entire body with a wash boiler of boiling 
water. My sufferings were terrible, and led 
to a nervous collapse. 


After I had spent 





Tue Norwicu PaarMacat CoMPANY 


Dept. J-23, Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and “What 
to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


three months in bed, my husband heard of 
Unguentine, and eight tubes of it accom- 
plished the longed-for cure.” 
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—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 








City and State 
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myself justice that last year in Paris—I 
had been too unhappy for many reasons 
to have the heart for work—and that I 
believed that I could make better terms 
with him after ‘‘my success in London.”’ 
He was much amused and asked me what 
made me think that I was going to have 
“success in London.”’ Afterward he told 
me that he had heard many predict suc- 
cess, but that I was the first, in his expe- 
rience, who had ever gotten away with it. 

The truth was, that I knew intuitively 
that a change of environment and public 
would stimulate me, help me to find myself 
again and to forget the nightmare of that 
last year in Paris. 

I made my London debut in the réle of 
Marguerite in Faust on the seventh of 
April, 1891, and my rash prediction as to 
success was more than realized. Upon this 
occasion Faust was sung by a tenor called 
Perotti, and Méphistophélés by Victor 
Maurel, a rdle of which he gave an inter- 
esting interpretation, but which was not 
particularly well suited to his voice. 


The Prince Shows His Friendship 


HAT season, my mother accepted a 

great many invitations for us, and I, 
being too young to be greatly affected by 
external impressions, never knew themean- 
ing of fatigue. In addition, I was so inter- 
ested and amused by everything, so filled 
with the joy of living, 
and this proved to be 
so infectious that all 
who came near me en- 
joyed themselves. 

One of our invita- 
tions came from an 
American woman, bear- 
ing one of the great 
titles in England, the 
Duchess of Marl- 
borough, at the com- 
mand of the Princess of Wales, who had ex- 
pressed the desire to meet me and to hear 
me sing. The beauty of the Princess of 
Wales in the days before she became Queen 
Alexandra, was too great, too lovely for 
adequate description. Upon meeting me 
she evinced herself most interested, but 
after a few preliminary compliments on 
my singing, her great curiosity seemed to 
center on the question of whether or not 
I wore stays! My suppleness evidently in- 
trigued her as, in reality, I only wore the 
merest excuse for a corset. 

Another ‘‘command”’ party, one given 
by Alfred de Rothschild, at which I sang, 
had a most interesting inception of which 
at the time I was not aware. Before I had 
come to London, a lady of title and most 
distinguished family, holding a very high 
position at court—and incidentally a 
friend of the arch enemy who had pre- 
vented my debut at Brussels!—had gone 
from one important person to another, 
begging each to do nothing for me. Among 
the few whose allegiance she had succeeded 
in winning was Alfred de Rothschild, one 
of the most important men at Covent 
Garden. This reached the ears of the 
Prince of Wales, and had the effect of a 
boomerang—as had all the attempts of 
this singer and her adherents to injure 
me! The Prince felt that out of very 
justice he must befriend me, and the ‘‘com- 
mand” party at Alfred de Rothschild’s 
followed, attended by those bearing the 
most distinguished names in England in 
that day when a title was a title and 
meant both lineage and breeding. 

And to signify further his attitude in the 
matter, the Prince of Wales after the con- 
cert took me down to supper—at which 
he devoured six plover’s eggs among other 
things !—before all those who should have 
had precedence. In after years I realized 
that it was almost as if he had told my 
enemies to keep hands off. I have no 
doubt that this gracious, kingly act of his 
made all the difference in the world in my 
career in England. And it was most char- 
acteristic of the Prince that no suggestion 
of what he had done for me ever came to 
me from him. 





After I had sung Marguerite, that firgt 
year in London, I sang Elsa in Lohengrin: 
and Mireille, and, on the very last evening 
of the season, Desdemona in Otello. Des. 
demona, a rdle I had long coveted, had 
been promised me at the beginning of the 
season, but Albani had been scheduled for 
a number of performances in it, and my 
opportunity to sing it did not come until 
the last moment. And even then the per. 
formance was threatened by the differ. 
ences between Jean de Reszke and Victor 
Maurel, and was only saved by Dutfriche, 
afterward well known in minor rédles jn 
America and as assistant stage manager 
at the Metropolitan, stepping into the 
breach and singing the rdle of Iago. 

My personal affairs came to a climax on 
the very day of this Otello performance, 
My mother, after having at first approved 
of my engagement to Mr. Story, changed 
about, and during the whole of the last 
troubled year opposed it violently. We 
managed to effect what appeared to be a 
compromise. I agreed, after the signing 
of my contract for the American season 
with Mr. Grau, to wait two years, or until 
my debts were paid, before marrying Mr, 
Story, on the one condition that she was 
not to oppose his going to America at the 
same time that we did. 

But even this concession did not clear 
the atmosphere and, to make a long story 
short, the situation became so tense by the 
end of the London season that at last I 
consented to going to the Registrar’s office 
the day after the Des- 
demona performance 
and being married with- 
out my mother’s con- 
sent, on the condition 
that I might return im- 
mediately after the 
ceremony and tell her. 
I wanted no suggestion 
of arunaway match. 

The night of the 
Otello performance— 
which was the night before my marriage— 
the Prince of Wales, who was present at 
all my London performances, came to see 
me during an entr’acte, and I confided my 
plans to him. With the exception of our 
witnesses, and two close women friends 
who happened to be in London at that time 
and whom I had asked to look after my 
mother in case she was too upset over the 
news, the Prince was the only outsider who 
knew of the impending event. He seemed 
greatly interested; and the first letter of 
congratulation and the first present, a 
handsome tourmaline brooch elaborately 
set with diamonds, that I received after 
my marriage came from him. 


On the Wedding Journey 


PON learning of my marriage at the 
Registrar’s my mother was irreconcil- 
able, and it was not until fate brought us 
together again nine months later that 
we reached any sort of an understanding. 
Following my interview with her, I went 
directly to Windsor to stay with a Miss 
Van der Meyer, a great friend of Queen 
Victoria, to await the second and final 
ceremony in church, and to hope that my 
mother would become sufficiently recon- 
ciled to attend what we considered the 
real marriage. It must be confessed that 
it was only through pull that we were able 
to have this second wedding and prevuil 
upon the Vicar of Bray to officiate, for 
only one ceremony is considered admissi- 
ble in England and the whole affair was 
most irregular. However, we managed; 
and three days after our marriage at the 
Registrar’s office, Mr. Story came down 
from London, and we were married for tle 
second time at Bray church. 

We went directly to Oxford on our 
wedding journey. After a week at Oxford, 
we spent a few days with a friend, Gerry 
Cullum, at Hardwick House, his beauti- 
ful place near Bury-Saint-Edmunds. 
Gerry Milner Gibson was the son of the 
man who inaugurated the penny post in 
England, but upon inheriting Hardwick 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT — BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Boa! CARS 


“Our Buick is just like one of - 
the family -”" MaFF 


TRONG ties bind a Buick family 
J to their car. 

it never gives them cause to doubt 
their good judgment in selecting it. 
No one ever has anything but good 
words for this famous motor car. 
This has been true for years—it is 
more certainly true today than ever 
before. For 1927, Buick presents 


the Greatest Buick Ever Built. 
To the past excellence of Buick, a 
wealth of new graces and refine- 
ments is now added. 

The engine is vébrationless beyond belief 
—the motor car achievement of the 
century. 

The crankcase is vacuum cleaned — 
to banish engine fumes and save oil. 


Charming new Fisher Bodies are 
finished in Coronation Colors of 
Duco. 


Hundreds of dollars in value have 
been added to the car, but not a penny 
to its price. 

Great volume enables the prices of 
the Greatest Buick Ever Built to 
remain unchanged! 
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Voted So by Millions of Women, by Culinary 
Experts and Dietetic Authorities, 
on These Important Counts 


Why Quaker Oats ‘stands by’? you 
through the morning 


D°? YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 

poor health. Much of the time you'll find it is 

largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 


Deliciousness — Steaming, flavory and wonderful, no other hot break- 
fast compares. Rich, plump oats, milled under the watchful scrutiny of 
Quaker experts. All that rare “Quaker” flavor is embodied—a flavor 


to be found in no other kind of oats. 


To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
plete food. At most meals you ¢an get it. That 
is, at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic 
mistake is usually made at breakfast—a hurried 
meal, often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged 
today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 


Rich in Nutriment — A breakfast that “stands by” you through the morn- 


grown. 

ing. Contains more protein than any other cereal. Rich in essential carbo- Contains 16% protein, food’s greatest tissue 
f : ; : : builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 
hydrates. And when served with milk, combines the necessary vitamines. ment; is well supplied with minerals and vita- 
mines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a 
Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes —That’s faster than plain toast. healthful diet chat makes laxatives seldom needed! 
; ; ° . . oe Few foods have its remarkable balance. That 

No cooking bother, no kitchen mess. A rich, hot breakfast in a jiffy. Fig ss te agua ror a cing 











Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts? Hot oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 


The Quaker on a label means the world’s stand- 
ard in cereal products... a symbol of the finest 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY grains that grow, of the finest milling known. 
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House he had been obliged to add the 
name of his maternal grandmother to his 
own, making it Gerry Milner Gibson 
Cullum. 

Bury-Saint-Edmunds, where lie the 
relics of the martyred king, Edmund of 
East Anglia, who was killed by the arrows 
of the Danes in 870, will be remembered 
as the place immortalized by Dickens in 
Pickwick Papers. And during our stay at 
Hardwick House—which, by the way, has 
just fallen to the Crown in 
default of heirs—we went 
to the famous Angel Inn 
and found it little changed 
from the daysof our delight- 
ful Pickwick. Our wedding 
journey next took us to 
Paris to the little 
house with the 
large studio and 
charming garden 
at 7, Place des 
Etats-Unis, on 
which site we 
later built the delightful house which stands 
there today, but which I no longer own. 

It was to the little house with the 
garden, however, that Whistler often came 
during the early years of my married life. 
The first time he ever dined with us he was 
an hour late. Planning on having dinner 
served at eight-fifteen, I had asked him to 
come at eight o’clock. Just sixty minutes 
after the time appointed, when the dinner 
was more of a ruin than a dinner, he ar- 
rived in a most amiable mood with Mrs. 
Whistler and announced that he never 
dined before nine! 

From Paris—to continue our wedding 
journey—we went to St. Moritz, in order 
that I might be presented to Mr. Story’s 
father and mother. I found my mother- 
in-law a woman of heart and understand- 
ing and wit. It wasa case of love at first 
sight with both of us, and one which lasted 
until the day of her death in 1894. 

After a delightful visit in St. Moritz, we 
drove through the Julian Pass down into 
Italy—my first glimpse of that land of en- 
chantment and beauty—and on to Como, 
where we saw a performance of the then 
new opera, Cavalleria Rusticana, in which 
Mr. Grau had told me I might possibly 
sing in America. From Como we jour- 
neyed to Venice. We returned to Paris 
from Venice in order that I might get the 
necessary clothes and costumes ready for 
my first American season. 

This season opened in Chicago in No- 
vember. Mr. Grau had chosen Chicago 
for the opening, on the theory that if we 
appeared first in Chicago that city would 
receive us without prejudice, whereas if 
we played first in New York and were suc- 
cessful, Chicago would instantly adopt a 
most critical and belligerent attitude to- 
ward us. New York, he knew, would form 
her own opinion regardless and without 
any danger of being biased. 


eA Company of Stars 


HAD signed with Mr. Grau for this 

Chicago season and the one to follow in 
New York, but had refused, upon making 
the contract in London, to commit myself 
to a possible supplementary tour of from 
two weeks to a month that was to include 
Boston. I felt that Mr. Grau would give 
me the same fee for this supplementary 
tour—and not avery great one it was !—ifI 
made good in Chicago and New York 
without my signing up for it, and that, 
should I have an unexpected success, he 
would give me a larger one, if he were un- 
hampered by any previous arrangement. 
And this is exactly what he did. 
_ Ours was an opera company of stars. 
There was Marie Van Zandt, who had had 
immense success at the Opéra-Comique in 
such réles as Lakmé and Mignon, Lilli 
Lehmann, Emma Albani, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, and Scalchi, all artists 
with established positions won through 
merit, and very high positions they were 
too. But to the astonishment of everyone, 
and to my own more than anybody’s, I, 
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who was a beginner by comparison, proved 
to be the greatest drawing card of the 
season. 

We sang numberless performances of 
what was then called the ‘‘ideal’’ Faust to 
a public that was insatiable. The cast of 
this ‘‘ideal’’ Faust included Jean de 
Reszke as Faust, Edouard de Reszke as 
Méphistophélés, Scalchi as Siebel, Lasalle 
as Valentin, the famous Mathilde Bauer- 
meister, the ubiquitous, as Martha and 
myself as Marguerite. In addition to 
Faust, I sang in Lohengrin and Roméo 
et Juliette—both with Jean 
de Reszke—and my only 
season in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. 

I found New York so- 
ciety on this, my first re- 
turn visit to America, per- 
fectly enchanting. There 
was so much life and gay- 
ety in it that one was filled 
with energy by its very con- 
tact, and yet there was just 
enough of intimacy be- 
tween its members to make 
it homelike, an atmosphere that only en- 
dured so long as it was protected by what 
has been called the stiffness and exclusive- 
ness of New York society in the nineties. 
Those were the days when the Patriarchs’ 
balls—which not a great while later were 
abandoned because the social climbers, 
who had wormed their way in by hook or 
crook, at last made them hopelessly pro- 
miscuous—flourished in all their glory. The 
Horse Show was another of those erstwhile 
delightful events, where the outsiders, in- 
stead of getting into society by usurping 
the boxes as they had hoped, only pushed 
society out and changed the entire charac- 
ter of the institution. 

Almost all of the old names that were 
prominent in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century have disappeared from the 
columns devoted to social matters in the 
newspapers. 

Those that are there now are the names 
of people of other cities who have since 
established themselves in New York and 
constitute a social group that is, possibly, 
as charming and as amusing as the one 
I knew, but that does not, I am certain, 
possess the same fine character of sim- 
plicity and intimacy. 


Never a Social Butterfly 


WAS always supposed to have gone out 

a great deal in society. But the contrary 
was true. In the first place, I was not 
strong enough to endure the excitement 
of my career and the fireworks it set off 
inside me, to see all the beautiful things or 
to do all the reading I wanted to do, to 
have the long intervals of quiet and soli- 
tude so absolutely essential to my quality 
of work and at the same time lead a 
strenuous social life. In the second place, 
during my whole career I never wasted a 
moment on the lion hunter. I realized 
that as long as I was a novelty such people 
would flock around me and waste my 
strength with their parties and petty 
affairs, but the moment that that novelty 
of mine faded or that I was a little tired, 
they would be the first to say: “‘Emma 
Eames is beginning to lose ground.”’ To 
the public that had been so appreciative 
and helpful to me and had the right to the 
best I could give, I felt I owed all my 
strength; to the friends who loved me 
sincerely, my love and companionship in 
as far as my life would allow it; but to the 
mob that would follow a celebrated crim- 
inal as willing as a great singer, I felt I had 
nothing to give. Therefore I never be- 
came a social butterfly. 

On the tour following our New York 
and Chicago season, the Boston Theater 
was unavailable for some reason or other 
and our performances were given at Me- 
chanics Hall, whose stage was tiny and 
auditorium mammoth. 

Grau had engaged Patti for one per- 
formance in Boston. She sang at the 
matinée—I have forgotten in what opera— 
preceding the evening performance of our 
‘ideal’? Faust and was most annoyed, so 
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Why You Should Choose 
Hotpoint 


Bs 





















Thumb Rest 


—because the patented 
Thumb Rest rests 
your wrist, arm and 
shoulder. You can’t 
know the difference 
until you use it. Try 
it at your dealer’s. 





Hot Point 


—because it is hotterat the 
point, where it meets the 
cool, damp cloth first. It 
makes ironing go more 

one Calrod Element 
—because the patented 
Hotpoint Calrod heat- 
ing element, cast in 
solid iron, is practi- 
cally indestructible 



























and more efficient. 
Other irons may look 

\ similar outside—but 
' oh, what a difference 
* inside; and in lasting 
“ economy! 













Heel Stand 


— because the attached heel stand 
saves lifting 6 lbs. on and off a 
stand hundreds of times during an 
average ironing. It merely tilts 
back, anywhere on the board. 


Hinged Plug 


— because the exclusive hinged 
plug saves cord wear at the spot 
where most cords first fail. It helps 
Hotpoint cord last three times the 
average cord life. 

The famous new Hotpoint Super-Iron with the above features sells for only $6.00. 
The popular Hotpoint Model R is $5.00. For sale by electric light companies and 


dealers everywhere. Insist on Hotpoint. The quality has been famous for over 
twenty years. 














EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York - Boston - Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis - Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Hotpoint 


A New Hotpoint 
Hedlite 


Automatic 
Heater Electric Range 


Avoid fall colds that may last all win- Fits the smallest of 
ter! Just attach a Hedlite Heater to an modern residence or 
electric outlet in any room and have apartment kitchens, 
instant warmth. Ideal for dressing on yet has ample cooking 
cool mornings, for baby’s bath, for capacity. Three “speed” 
cool evenings. Electric heat is health- surfaceunits;largeoven 
ful heat. It does not con- with combined temperature control and thermometer. Beau- 
sume the oxygen inaroom. tiful gleaming white porcelain and polished nickel. Remark- 
Prices $5.75 up. ably low in cost and economical to use. Send for literature. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 








Toasted Percolators Waffle Irons 
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Mr. Grau told me, to see that, in spite of 
her great name and her great gifts, she 
had not drawn as big a house as ours. 
This was due, of course, to the fact that 
we were the novelty, the new craze, and 
an unusual stellar combination, while the 
performance in which she sang depended 
upon her drawing powers alone. It seemed 
rather unbelievable to me, notwithstand- 
ing, after having worshiped Patti and her 
greatness since my teens as the unattain- 
able and never dreaming of ever rivaling 
her, to find myself playing to a bigger 
house than hers the very first time that I 
met her on her own ground. 

She was rather like a spoiled child in her 
career, and her life and her mental de- 
velopment had obviously stopped when 
she was fifteen years old. But since she 
had been brought up like a doll, nothing 
else could have been expected. She had, 
however, a shrewdly practical side that 
has become famous through anecdote and 
story, and I have been told that she was a 
most delightful hostess and a charming 
friend to the people of whom she was 
really fond. 

She came of the old-style school of sing- 
ing, in which people learned certain vocal 
stunts and did them over and over again 
without variation. Owing to this, and the 
fact that she never put any strain upon 
her voice, never had an atom of bad teach- 
ing and had had a perfect vocal place- 
ment to begin with, her voice remained a 
perfect instrument to the end. The only 
change was the loss of a few high notes. 
Otherwise her scale retained the same 
limpid, beautiful quality that had made 
her famous, until the last day of her 
career. 

The night of our famous Faust per- 
formance that so annoyed her was one of 
terrific snow, and yet the crowd, that had 
had to rely upon a most erratic street-car 
service for transportation, filled the house 
to overflowing and was wildly enthusias- 
tic. As we came out of the stage door after 
the performance we found the entire street 
blocked with people waiting knee-deep in 
the snow to see us go by. It could not have 
been a happier return to the city of my 
early studies and girlhood associations. 

I made a most advantageous contract 
with Mr. Grau for the season of 1892-93 
before sailing for Paris, where we stayed 
a short while and then went to London for 
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the season there. 
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Now, in Radio too, Social Prestige 
has been established 


NE AUTOMOBILE—one piano—one 

organ—stand in the public 
mind at the summit of excellence 
and of social recognition. Now, among 
radios, one has reached the same 
eminence. That radio is the rrEED- 
EISEMANN. It was selected by the 
United States Navy for use on the 
President’s yacht, the Mayflower. 
Today, the Blue Book a FREED- 
EISEMANN users is the ‘‘Who’s Who”’ 
of each community. 


The genius of FREED-EISEMANN en- 
gineers has removed from these sets 
the last trace of the mechanical. 
Utterly simple to operate; truly 
beautiful in appearance, they give 

b> 


a triple joy to women: the joy of 
royal entertaining; the joy of listen- 
ing to beautiful music and helpful 
talks; the joy of having the same 
instrument that is found in the homes 
of America’s aristocracy. 


This year the economies of vast 
production bring FrREED-EISEMANN 
Radio down to new, surprisingly 
low prices: 


Table Models beginning at $60 
Beautiful console sets: $Q5 to $650 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Rockies 
You may have a demonstration in your home with- 
out obligation and if desired make payments on 
convenient terms. 
FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 





Model C 40* (illustrated above). 
6-tube, shielded single control, 
steel chassis. Three stages of 
radio frequency amplification. 
Beautiful Console. Price $150. 





Table Model of same set $85.0 OS — 


Model 30—$75. See description 
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Model 30* (illustrated on left)— 
A 6-tube, double control set. 
Thoroughly shielded; steel 
chassis. Price $75. *Licensed un- 
der a group of Latour patents. 
All sets can be run from house 
current with FREED-EISEMANN 
power units. 








cA Satisfying ‘Record 


HUS with the conclusion of the winter 

of 1891-92 I was married, had sung my 
first London and my first American sea- 
son, was shortly to be reconciled with my 
mother and had paid every cent of my 
indebtedness. Could I have asked more 
of my short life? 

Incidentally, this winter of 1891-92 
also saw me have a bank account that was 
entirely my own and draw my first check. 
Hitherto, my mother had never allowed 
me to have a separate account or to know 
how much I had. In fact, I had never been 
given any but the haziest idea of my finan- 
cial affairs until that winter. When my 
uncle, General Thomas Hyde, of Civil 
War fame, decided that I must have my 
chance in Boston, he and my mother made 
all the arrangements without taking me 
into their confidence. And then, after we 
left Boston and went to Paris, my mother 
assumed the management and control of 
all moneys, and it was not until my mar- 
riage on August 1, 1891, that I had the 
comfort of handling the money which 
I had earned. 

During my second London season, in the 
summer of 1892, I sang a réle for the first 
time which I believe came to be much as- 
sociated with my name in later years, 
that of the Countess in Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo. In addition to the Countess I cre- 
ated the principal réle, that of Yasodar, in 
De Lara’s Light of Asia, with Victor 
Maurel as Buddha. The Light of Asia was 
De Lara’s first essay at writing opera, and 
proved to be a most touching, melodious 
and poetic work. Unfortunately, owing to 
De Lara’s inexperience in orchestration, it 


i 
was not so effective on the stage as it was 
in a room. 

When the season in London was over, 
we went directly to Italy to join Mr. 
Story’s mother, who was spending the 
summer in Vallombrosa instead of St. 
Moritz, because the altitude of the latter 
had proved too high for her. She was with 
her daughter, the Marchesa Peruzzi dj 
Medici, whose husband, Simone Peruzzi, 
completely fulfilled my ideal of the “grand 
seigneur.”” He was a man of great sim- 
plicity and feeling, with a very genuine 
love of the forest and all Nature and a 
great understanding of all beautiful things, 
He was the direct descendant, inciden- 
tally, of the family of bankers and export- 
ers which was ruined in the reign of Ed- 
ward III by the loss in a hurricane of many 
of their vessels laden with spices and silks 
and all manner of treasures from the Far 
East, and by the repudiation on the part 
of England, whom the Peruzzi di Medicis 
had financed at the battle of Crécy, of this 
debt for which she had pledged the Crown. 
Mr. Gladstone, who was a friend of the 
Storys, tried to do something about the 
matter; but, although England recog- 
nized that this debt incurred at Crécy 
existed, she said that it would take all the 
gold in Great Britain, in India and in all 
the colonies to pay it at compound interest. 

This family of bankers and importers 
had married into the Medici family before 
the day of the grand dukes of Tuscany, so 
my husband’s brother-in-law, Simone Per- 
uzzi di Medici, was in no way descended 
from the great Medicis in the main line. 
But the Peruzzi arms may be seen on the 
facade of the Duomo in Florence with those 
of the other great families of Tuscany. 


eA Great House at Vallombrosa 


HE house in which we lived at Vallom- 

brosa was a hunting box belonging to 
the Medici family, specifically the Great 
Dukes of Florence, from whom the Peruz- 
zis had leased it for a nominal sum and 
made it over into a simple but thoroughly 
comfortable summer home. Like all Ital- 
ian houses of that period, the entrance 
hall was enormous and filled almost the 
entire area of the building. It was stone 
flagged and was made not only to receive 
guests, but to house most of the vehicles 
In rainy weather one 
could drive in, receive passengers and 
turn around. 

As this house belonged to the state, 
was part of the property of the domain of 
Vallombrosa and could not be bought, the 
Peruzzis had purchased, not far from it 
and in the forest of Vallombrosa, a little 
peasant house delightfully situated on a 
piece of free land. To this they had added 
a number of rooms. That they were able 
to find this purchasable bit of property in 
the very heart of this state-owned place 
was due to a peculiar law about land in 
Italy, which we were to encounter later 
when we came to buy the ground on which 
we built. This law permits one to buy a 
large area of land as such, but within that 
area dozens of peasants may still own 
plots and retain title and dispose of thei! 
property to you separately, if they wish, 
after the principal transaction is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Story’s sister, the Marchesa, had 
three children, two of whom were at those 
extremely interesting and amusing ages o! 
eleven and fourteen respectively. With 
them we roamed the forest of Vallom- 
brosa in fustian clothes the whole day 
long. And in the evening they would act 
the most amusing charades for us, dis- 
playing a genuine gift for comedy and 
not a little histrionic ability. 

At the end of this happy summer with 
my husband’s family and just as Julian 
and I were preparing to return to Paris 
and I was beginning to look forward 
eagerly to my next season, we heard that 
the Metropolitan Opera House had burned 
to the ground and that there would be no 
American season! 


that were in use. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this series 
by Madame Eames will appear in an early issue. 
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“HOW WELL the baby looks!” you On atch No germ can live where “Lysol” 


say, as he presses his face to the Disinfectant is used. Put a table- 
window pane. Yet on that very spoonful in each quart of your 
pane may lurk the germs of the diseases that you cleaning water every time you clean. It will not 
dread most. hurt or roughen your hands and its soapy charac- 
Health authorities say that no amount of soap ter helps to clean as it disinfects. 
and water will kill all the germs that ride in on the Made by Lysol, Incorporated, Bloomfield, N. J., 
dust and cling to every exposed surface—germs a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
that make every door-knob, every banister, every Canadian business, Lysol (Canada) Limited, 
telephone mouthpiece a constant menace to health. Toronto. Tame ae 
The only sure protection against the hidden 
dangers in your home, they say, is the regular use EVERY WIFE and mother will find these three books 
of a true disinfectant in your cleaning water. And of absorbing interest: “When Baby Comes,” “Pre- 
the disinfectant they use in their hospitals and venting the Spread of Common Diseases,” and 
their homes is “Lysol” Disinfectant. “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Save your half-worn clothes! 
Rebeautify them with RIT 


OMEN everywhere are realizing the economy 

of RIT. Not mere economy of the cost of 
the package—but that greater economy which 
comes from renewing old, faded garments into 
new, alluring colors of Fall and Winter. 


Change the design if you wish. Then RIT them 
any color desired. Fast dyes or tints—there’s a 
delightful variety. Just try it once! You’ll be 
amazed to find how clean, effortless and eco- 
nomical the whole RIT process really is. No 
trouble, or muss—no streaks or stains! 


For Household Things too 


No longer need you relegate your old, faded drapes, 
hangings, spreads and covers to the rag bag. For 
RIT permits you to recolor these fabrics any 
number of harmonious, fascinating shades and 
tints. You’ll be highly gratified at their fresh, 
new appearance. 


Results Guaranteed 


The twenty-four beautiful RIT colors offer an 
assortment to satisfy the most particular taste. 
Greens, grays, browns, purples, navy blue—and 
jet black, always popular, and suitable for in- 
numerable uses. All obtainable at any drug, 
department or general store. 


WHITE RIT 


Takes the old color out of faded, sun-streaked, spotted or 
perspiration-stained fabrics, making it possible to RIT them 
any color. Wonderful, too, for removing spots, stains and 
discolorations from white goods of all kinds. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd. ++ ++++:. Chicago, IIl. 





























































Drapes 


There’s a variety 
of harmonious 
RIT colors to 
rebeautify faded 
home draperies 
and curtains. 


Dresses 


Like magic RIT 
transforms old 
dresses to new, 
exquisite beauty. 










Lingerie Y 
Dainty under- 
things may be 
“RIT-ed”’ exqui- 
site new shades 
whenever the 
least bit faded. 






15c 


a package 


FAST DYES 
OR TINTS 

















say ‘Dye’ say RIT. 
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(hris Had Gone 


(Continued from Page 8) 


He couldn’t explain to her. He and 
Mr. Chris had enlisted the same day, had 
gone into the city on the train together. 
And when it was done, when they had 
signed up, Mr. Chris had taken him to 
lunch at a swell hotel. It had been raining 
that day; Brady could remember very 
well how the city had looked—and how he 
had felt, excited, and yet sort of cold and 
funny. Got thinking about his mother, 
and all. Only Mr. Chris made it look dif- 
ferent. He hadn’t said anything much; it 
was just his way; made you think every- 
thing was all right. 

“‘Now, whadder you want done?” 
asked Brady abruptly. 

“T don’t want nothing,” said Julia, 
nettled. ‘It’s Mrs. Blount wants that 
there divan moved out, so’s I can sweep 
behind it.” 


E WASstanding very close to her, look- 
ing ather. Shedid like Brady, with his 
gray eyes and his wide grin. But 

““No!”’ she cried. 

“No what?” demanded Brady. ‘‘ What 
was I doin’?”’” And he came a step nearer. 

Without warning, she began to cry. 
Because Brady wasn’t kind and friendly 
like the one who used to live in this room. 
He laughed, but it was not kind laughter. 
It was cruel. She was afraid of him. And 
she did like him so —— 

“What’s the matter?” 
startled. 

She could not put her thoughts into 
words. Only she knew that she had given 
too many smiles, too many kisses to 
Brady, and he only laughed. 

“T won’t!”’ she cried. ‘I’m not like— 
what you think, anyway.” 

“How d’you know what I think?” 
asked Brady. 

Just there, where she was standing, Mr. 
Chris had stood the day he bandaged his 
hand. Mr. Chris had never seen Julia— 
never would see her now. Never would 
lay his hand on the shoulder of a little 
pretty girl like this. Only nineteen when 
he went. He wouldn’t have made her cry. 

Brady dropped his hand and turned 
away. 

*‘Andy!”’ she cried, terrified at losing 
him. Nothing really mattered but that. 

“You are a silly kid,”’ said Brady. He 
turned back to her, and he was laughing 
again, but it was a different way of laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t you like me no more?” 

“Yes, I do!”’ she said. “‘I do! I do!” 

“Well-l-1!”’ said Brady. “I got to make 
up my mind to it some day, I guess.” He 
sighed; then he smiled at her. ‘‘They’d 
let us live upstairs over the garage,” he 
said. I 


HARLEY was so slow! Of course, he 

was only five, but Jean was, in body 
and in spirit, so swift, so eager. When he 
had been smaller she had carried him 
everywhere; she had made a very spoilt 
baby of him, so that whenever he had seen 
his mother, he would lift both arms and 
cry “Take! Take!’ with the impatient 
frown of a tyrant. 

But he could never be carried now, must 
never be even picked up or helped into 
trains or motor cars. He was independent 
now. He was cool, nonchalant, self- 
sufficing. He could not hold anyone’s 
hand. 

“Oh, hurry up, Charley!” she cried. 

“T haff to tie my shoe, don’t I?” said 
Charley. ‘‘Do you want me to fall down 
and get all dirty?” 

He really was a naughty little thing. 
Perhaps, in a way, it was her own fault, 
but in another way, it was not. He had 
been born with this cool, deliberate and 
willful nature, so different from her own. 
She could never have changed that. 

She went on ahead, leaving him with 
one foot in a square-toed little brown shoe 
on somebody’s doorstep, his curly black 
head bent over it, while he tied the lace in 





he asked, 


one of his exasperating knots. At the cor- 
ner she halted, frowning with impatience, 
but quite unable to leave him to make the 
crossing alone. He came leisurely. 

“You don’t care a bit about mother,” 
she cried. ‘‘ You’ll make me miss my train, 
and you don’t care a bit.” 

Charley said nothing. She took hold of 
his sleeve and piloted him across the road; 
then he broke away from her, and ran 
ahead, up the steps, and into the house, 
banging the door behind him. 

Jean followed him. Mrs. Blount came 
out of the library. ‘Well, my dear!” she 
said, and kissed her daughter. 

“Where did Charley go?” Jean asked. 

“He ran upstairs to find Brady.” 

“Will you keep him this afternoon, 
mother? I want to go to the city; Jack 
and I are going to look at bookcases.”’ 

“Glad to, my pet,” said Mrs. Blount. 
“You can have lunch now, without wait- 
ing for father. He may be late. He drove 
himself in the roadster, and he always has 
trouble with it. Well, Charley?” 

The little boy was coming downstairs 
very fast, right foot first on every step. 
“Grannie, what’s this?’”? he demanded. 
“Can I have it?” 

“It’s only a piece of an old box,” said 
Jean. 

“It’s not!”’ cried Charley. 
boat !”’ 


“Ts a 


“TY THINK it isa boat,” said Mrs. Blount 

placidly. ‘‘Something Chris was whit- 
tling. We're cleaning his room today, 
Jean.” 

“Oh,” said Jean. ‘‘Is that where all the 
dust is coming from?” 

For, in the light of the stained-glass win- 
dow on the landing she saw a luminous, 
dancing cloud of dust. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blount. ‘It’s been 
shut up—for a long time. Now I'll see 
Mary about your lunch, my dear.”’ 

She went off down the hall toward the 
kitchen, but Jean stood where she was, 
looking up at that faint mist. It seemed 
to her very beautiful. 

Chris’ room. How long was it? 
Eight—no, nine years. She had 
been only sixteen then, a schoolgirl, with 
her hair down her back. How she had 
adored Chris! He wouldn’t let her go into 
his room very often; he used to call it his 
“study,”’ and put on airs about it. She 
could remember trying to get there ahead 
of him, racing up these stairs, Chris after 
her. But he always caught her, and pulled 
her hair. 

He used to tease her, but he was never 
rough, never, never ill-tempered. Chris, 
standing on the stairs, in that old Nor- 
folk jacket, his fair hair ruffled, laughing 
down at her 

“Oh, Chris!’ she cried in her heart. 
“T’ll never forget, dear Chris!”’ 

She thought he knew that. 

She had had only one letter from him 
after he went, a cheerful, nonsensical let- 
ter. He wrote just as he talked, putting 
down whatever came into his head, a 
thing he could afford to do, because all his 
thoughts were jolly and clean and kind. 
And he had ended by writing: ‘‘Take care 
of the Stout Old Party. These are bad 
days for her.” 





HAT was the shockingly disrespectful 
name he had had for his mother—the 
Stout Old Party. And Mrs. Blount used 
to smile placidly at it, and at all his non- 
sense. It seemed to Jean that she could 
never remember them serious together. 
Yet there must have been more than that 
between them. She realized that now. 
There must have been sacred and wonder- 
ful moments between that mother and 
her son before they parted. 
“They loved each other so,”’ thought 
Jean. ‘And she’s lost him—her son ——” 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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It’s such a tell-tale and so un- 
necessary! Wash dishes this 
way and keep your hands al- 
ways soft and white... 


ISHWASHING ruinous to hands? 
“No,” half a million women say. “We 
don’t find it so!” 
Women themselves discovered how to 
rob dishwashing of its old terror—reddened, 
roughened, in-the-dishpan looking hands. 


Washing their fine things in Lux pointed 
the way. Precious silk stockings, lacy un- 
derthings, delicate woolens—every woman, 
every day cleanses some of these in Lux, 
swirls them about in its rich, bubbling, foam- 
ing suds. And every time her hands are left 
as soft and smooth as though she'd used the 
finest toilet soap! 


be] ce 


So now it’s “Lux for washing dishes, too!” 
in more than half a million homes. 


Why your hands get red and rough 


from washing dishes 


Just underneath the outer skin of your hands 


skin and keep it soft. Constant use of kitchen 





You xnow how kind Lux is to your 
hands when you wash out your silk 
} stockings or underthings. 
for dishes, too! It won't redden or 
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> a million hands 


freed from that in-the-dishpan look 


soap containing harsh ingredients, like alkali 
—as most soaps do—dries up these natural, 
beautifying oils. 


Every time you wash dishes your hands 
are in contact with kitchen soap for half an 



























Nature placed tiny oil glands to feed your - 4 





Don’t tet harsh soap dry up Nature's 
beautifying oils. Use Lux for washing 
dishes and save your hands! 


Use Lux 


roughen your hands 





hour. An hour and a half all told each day! 
The tiny oil glands are powerless to resist 
the drying effect of harsh soap for so long a 
time and your hands suffer. They get red, 
rough, uncomfortable. 


Lux changes all this. Lux makes over dish- 
washing! There’s nothing harmful in Lux— 
no free alkali, not a thing to injure the nat- 
ural, protecting oils. Lux won’t roughen 
your hands or redden them or make them un- 
comfortable. It leaves them soft and smooth 
and white every time you wash dishes. 


1 teaspoonful enough 


What’s more, dishwashing is easier with Lux. 
Just one teaspoonful quickly whipped up 
makes all the suds you need for a whole pan 


of dishes! 


Your nicest china, gold-banded or flow- 
ered, is not harmed at all by Lux—your gob- 
lets and other glassware sparkle as never be- 
fore. An important thing nowadays when 
brightly colored china is so smart! 

7 7 7 
Start using Lux today for washing dishes 
and save your hands—banish that tell-tale 
‘“dishpan look.” There’s enough in one of 
the big, new packages—so convenient— 
for 135 dishwashings! Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Just one teaspoonful 
is enough 


















BSOLUTE enthusiasm among the wom- 

en who have used Royal Fruit Gelatin! 

Bubbling over into letters—praising, joyful, 
actually grateful letters! 


“The Strawberry is delightful, tastes just 
like fresh ripe fruit,” says Illinois. 


“Royal Lemon tastes like gelatin with 
fresh fruit juice added,” says Pennsylvania. 














ROYAL RASPBERRY BAVARIAN 


Dissolve 1 package Royal Raspberry in 1 cup boiling 
water, with % teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons lemon juice. 
Add 1 cup cold water. Chill. When it begins to 
thicken, beat in % cup cream (whipped), till well 
blended. Mold and chill. Serve with or without 
cream and raspberries. Serves 8. 


ROYAL STRAWBERRY 


(Upper right) “Its flavor is true to the fruit, no arti- 
ficial taste at all,” writes a delighted woman. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes 
in five flavors. Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Cherry—with delicious flavor 
from the fruit juices. Orange and 
Lemon—with delicious flavor from 
Oil of Orange and Oil of Lemon. 


ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 
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“The Raspberry tasted as though made 


with juice from my own bottled berries,” 


writes Iowa. 


“The Orange flavor was especially good, 
having the delicious, cooling and refreshing’ 
flavor of the fresh fruit,” cries New Jersey. 
And Canada writes, ““Royal Cherry is amaz- 
ing—so pure, so true to the fresh fruit.” 





































§ % say what they 


specially like is its fresh fruit flavor 


November, 1926 


“Gt has the fragrance of the 
pure fruit” 


It’s the universal expression of opinion— 
“T was especially pleased with the flavor 
of fresh fruit.” 


It is this fresh fruit flavor that has won 
such instant, delighted welcome for Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin. Free from all “syn- 
thetics” or artificial flavors. 


Pour on the boiling water. Scent that ex- 
quisite aroma of sun-ripened fruit that con- 
firms your faith in the purity of Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin. Taste it warm from the 
spoon. Nota trace of “gluey” taste or smell. 
(Pure gelatin has neither!) 


Of course you want the gelatin you give 
your children to be the very purest and the 
best—the special value of gelatin in furnish- 
ing protein and promoting growth is recog- 
nized as an essential of their diet. Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin is stamped with the 
same seal of merit that has distinguished 
Royal Baking Powder for years. 


Ask your grocer for it by name. In the red 
package, the same color as the Baking Powder 


' can. Buy some today. 


ROYAL CINNAMON ORANGES 


(At left) Cut 6 oranges, and carefully scoop out the 
pulp. Cut handles, and keep the orange baskets 
in cold water till ready to use. Dissolve four 4-inch 
cinnamon candy sticks in 1 cup boiling water, and 
pour over 1 package of Royal Orange. When 
dissolved add 1 cup cold water. Pour into the well- 
drained orange cups, and chill till firm, or pour into 
shallow pan to chill. When firm, cut into cubes and 
serve in the orange baskets. Serves 6. 


FREE! Booklet of new recipes and ideas for 
making your hospitality more delightful. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. P, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Fruit Gelatin. 
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Please send me the free booklet of delicious ideas for using Royal [ 
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Her eyes, as if by instinct, sought and 
found her own child. Charley was sitting 
on the bottom step, intent upon the piece 
of wood he called a boat. Her son, and 
her dear Jack’s —— 

She went down on her knees and caught 
him in her arms. He did not care for this 
sort of thing; he squirmed uneasily, and 
then, for some unknown reason, he yielded. 
His cheek, warm and downy, was pressed 
against hers, one sticky small hand clasped 
her neck; he was quiet in her arms, and 
she could feel his rapid little heart beating 
against her own. She wanted no response 
from Charley now; she asked nothing 
from him, ever. It was for her to give, all 
her life; to love him, to serve, to help him. 

She let him go then and went down the 
hall to the kitchen, where her mother was 
talking to the cook. 

‘Hello, Mary!”’ she said. ‘‘Mother, I 
want to speak to you a moment.” 

Mrs. Blount smiled at the imperious 
summons, and came out into the hall. 
Jean seized her by the arm; she wanted to 
tell her that she could understand now 
about Chris, wanted to say that because 
she had Charley she could comprehend 
now the heart of this other mother whose 
son had gone. But she could not. No 
words would come for that. 

‘“‘Mother!”’ she said, with a sob. “Oh, 
I do love you!” 

Mrs. Blount stroked her child’s soft 
hair and kissed her. “Bless your heart, 
my lambie,’”’ she said. ‘‘I know that!” 


III 


OCTOR BLOUNT was late for lunch. 

He was always late when he went out 
without Brady; strange things happened 
to the roadster under his impatient guid- 
ance; yet now and then he felt almost 
obliged to go alone. It put him in mind of 
the old days, when he had had his buggy 
and poor old Dolly. That mare would find 
her way home by herself, while he sat half 
asleep after a bad night’s work or lost in 
thought about some case. 

He turned into the main street of the 
little suburban town, going home the 
shortest way, because it was so late. But, 
as he passed the bakery, an entrancing 
smell reached him; he put on the brake 
in that manner which so appalled Brady, 
stopped the car, and got out. With his 
heavy, lumbering tread, his big shoulders 
stooped, he went into the shop. 

As he came out of the shop he almost 
ran into a girl who was hurrying.past. 

“Sorry!” he said, and then: ‘Oh! 
Er—Lelia, eh? How are you, eh?” 

She stopped; a thin girl she was, pale 
and dark. ‘‘Very well, thank you, doc- 
tor,’ she answered. 

He stared at her, scowling heavily. 
‘““Hm-m-m,” he said. “‘Yes. Hop in, 
young lady. I’ll drive you home.” 

She got in beside him without another 
word, and he started the car with a jerk. 
She looked altogether too pale, too thin; 
he was sorry for her; all the more sorry be- 
cause he could not like her as he wished. 
With a manifest effort he tried to talk to 
her, and she answered him in her soft, slow 
voice. 


“TTARD for her,” he said to himself. 

“‘“Got to remember that. Young 
woman—all alone in the world—got to re- 
member that.’”” Then aloud: ‘Lelia, come 
in and have lunch with us. Mrs. Blount— 
we haven’t seen you for some time.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” she answered. 
“T’d love to.” 

“Sally’ll understand,” he thought. “Al- 
ways does. But ——’” 

But it would hurt his wife, as it hurt 
him. They had tried honestly; they had 
done their best for Lelia. But it hurt. 
After Chris had gone, when they had got 
the news that he would never come back, 
Lelia had come to them and told them. 
Chris had wanted to marry her. Of course 
they had been going to wait until he had 
finished his studies and could set up for 
himself. They hadn’t meant to tell any- 
one about it yet; it was to have been a 


secret, but now that he would never re- 
turn, she had come to them. 

The doctor remembered that day. He 
and his wife had been kind to the girl, very 
gentle. But the pain of it! That Chris 
should have pledged himself and all his 
future, without a word to them; that he 
could go away, and not tell them! They 
had never once spoken of Lelia together, 
except to say that they pitied her. But he 
knew that was what he felt, his wife felt. 


HAT she was poor and shabby, that 

her father had been a notorious figure 
in the little town, all that would have been 
only a new claim upon their compassion. 
It was something in the girl herself, in her 
soft voice, her veiled glance, that hurt 
them. 

They had, in all sincerity, wished to 
help her. But she would have nothing 
from them except that thing hardest in all 
the world for them to grant—her crown of 
glory as the girl their son had loved. They 
yielded her that. 

Day after day, for all these years, they 
had seen her going about her business, 
pale and quiet, but with that benison upon 
her, her pride and their pain. 

The doctor stopped the car before the 
house, went up the steps, and opened that 
door which was never locked; then he 
stood back to let Lelia pass, and she en- 
tered. 

Doctor Blount looked about vaguely for 
his wife, and then called ‘‘Sally!’”’ And his 
daughter appeared in the doorway of the 
dining room, with a piece of bread in her 
hand. 

“‘Hello, daddy darling!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m 
sorry I didn’t wait, but Charley and I were 
so hungry i 

‘““That’s right!’ he said, smiling at her. 
“Always glad, my girl. Where’s your 
mother ?’”’ 

**She’ll be down in a moment,” said 
Jean. ‘“‘They’re oe 

She hesitated a moment, and Lelia, for- 
gotten and unnoticed in the dark hall, 
looked at her, with a sort of anger. She 
was as pretty as Jean; she was only two 
years older; why should she feel so much 
older, so tired and worn, in her presence? 

‘**They’re cleaning—Chris’ room,” Jean 
went on. 

A silence fell upon them, upon Jean, 
with her fair hair, her gay little green 
frock, all her brightness and eagerness, 
upon Lelia in her dark corner, upon the 
tall, gaunt doctor. 

It was broken at last by the creaking of 
the stairs as Mrs. Blount came down, with 
her slow and deliberate tread. ‘“‘ Well, 
Tom!”’ she said. 


E RAISED his eyes to her face, and 

she looked back at him, smiling. From 
the window on the landing a warm river of 
light shone upon her gray head, a light 
filled with dust, like a veil. Her face was 
in shadow, but the reflection of that light 
was upon the doctor, and Lelia could see in 
his eyes a mute and sorrowful inquiry. 
And before his wife’s quiet smile it van- 
ished; he smiled, too, a net of little lines 
showing about his eyes. 

‘“We’ve been turning out Chris’ room,” 
she said in her placid, kindly way. ‘And 
the dust!’’ 

“Oh! That reminds me,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘Here’s Lelia, my dear. I thought 
she’d have lunch with us, eh?” 

There was no change in Mrs. Blount’s 
smile or manner; she had for Lelia just 
that same steadfast kindliness. ‘“‘That’s 
very nice,” she said. ‘‘ And we have a fine, 
old-fashioned oyster stew today. You'll 
enjoy it.” 

She went past her husband toward 
Lelia, holding out her hand. ‘I’m afraid 
I’m a little grimy,” she said. ‘‘But—and 
here. :. . . I found this upstairs. Per- 
haps you’d like it, Lelia.” 

Lelia took the photograph and went to 
the foot of the stairs, where the light was. 
It was a small snapshot of Chris, taken 
long ago, when he had been captain of his 
school eleven. But it was the same Chris 
that she had known, the same grin, the 
ruffled hair. 








She scarcely knew what she wanted to 
say; only that this moment was intoler- 
able to her. She could not bear that smile 
of Chris’; it awakened in her heart some- 
thing too great to be endured, something 
terrible and beautiful. She turned to Mrs. 
Blount and held out the photograph. 

“‘Don’t—don’t give it away!” she said. 
“Don’t give it—to me!” 

The doctor and his wife were standing 
one on either side of her, and it seemed to 
her as if their generosity were a flame to 
scorch her. This was Chris’ home, and 
these were his people. She had never set 
foot in this house when Chris was here; 
only after he had gone, and it was empty. 
And now, it seemed as if all the house 
were filled with echoes of him. 

Mrs. Blount laid her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. ‘‘There, there, my dear!’ she 
said, as she might have spoken to Jean. 
“I’m sorry if ——” 

“You don’t know!” said Lelia. She 
had become like a child again, like that 
poor, desperate little girl who had wanted 
to be ‘‘nice.” ‘‘You don’t know!” she 
said again. ‘“‘Oh, Mrs. Blount! It was 
all—just a lie! All of it! Chris never 
cared ——” 

‘My dear!’ Mrs. Blount interposed. 


““T TE NEVER did! Heonly came to see 
me; he’d written a story—and he 
didn’t want anyone to know. Sohe brought 
it to me, to be typed. He was dear and 
kind, of course. He couldn’t be anything 
else, ever—to anyone. But henever cared. 
He never noticed me. Only I—oh, you 
couldn’t ever know what Chris was like to 
me! I’d have been glad to give all my life 
if he could have cared just a little, little 
bit. But of course he couldn’t. He didn’t 
think of such a thing. He was—just kind 
and dear and—and laughing. And you 
see, when he—he went, I thought if I 
could make you believe. . . . I thought 
it would—it would make it—real to me. 
But ——”’ She covered her face with her 
hands. ‘Nothing but a lie!’’ she sobbed. 
Again a silence fell in the shadowy old 
hall. And again it was Mrs. Blount who 
broke it. ‘‘I shouldn’t call it that, Lelia,”’ 
she said. ‘‘It was more like a—dream, my 
dear.” 

Lelia looked up at her uncertainly. 
*‘But you—you can’t forgive me!” 

Mrs. Blount made no answer. It was 
not the custom in that family to ask for- 
giveness. If one of them were sorry for 
something, a glance, a handclasp was 
enough; generosity was taken for granted. 
And at this moment she, and her husband, 
and Jean, too, were taking for granted 
more than Lelia could know. 

““Now we must have lunch!” said Mrs. 
Blount firmly. ‘‘Come, Lelia.” 

For a moment Lelia wavered, dazed 
and shaken by the profound emotion of 
her great moment. She had, in anguish, 
made her confession, and nobody an- 
swered. There was no absolution; nothing 
was changed. She could not understand. 


N DOUBT and confusion she followed 

Mrs. Blount into the dining room, sat 
down at the table, still with the little snap- 
shot in her hand. 

“Are you ina hurry, Lelia?” asked Mrs. 
Blount. 

She swallowed a sob before she answered, 
but she spoke steadily enough. ‘‘No, 
thank you, Mrs. Blount. I haven’t any- 
thing special to do this afternoon.” 

“Then I wonder if you couldn’t stay 
and help me with the doctor’s books,” 
asked Mrs. Blount. ‘‘ Jean wants to go to 
town.” 

Then she wasn’t an outcast. They 
weren’t just being polite. They wanted 
her to stay, even asked for her help —— 
She could not speak just then. Struggling 
against tears, she glanced down, and her 
eyes fell upon the photograph, laughing 
up at her. 

Chris seemed so near to her now. And 
to the others in that house it was the same. 
They had all felt him near today, as if his 
living memory had come back. 

But not to Mrs. Blount. Because, for 
her, Chris had never gone away. 
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IVE your hustling men-folks 

and growing children the 
strength, heat and energy they 
need. You cannot make such 
cakes with a home-mixed recipe 
calling for but one flour. 


The way to have this perfectly 
balanced, wholesome, digestible, 
tasteful food is to use Virginia 
Sweet Pancake Flour. It is an 
ideally proportioned blend of 
wheat flour, corn flour and rice 
flour—wheat for protein, corn 
for fat, rice for carbohydrates. 
All you do is add water or milk. 


Your muffins and waffles will al- 
so have this triple food value 
when made with Virginia Sweet. 
And any of these healthful foods 
will taste better than ever with 
Virginia Sweet Syrup. It has the 
rich full body and old-time maple 
flavor you’ve been waiting for, 
due to the large amount of genu- 
ine maple sugar used in the special 
Virginia Sweet Syrup recipe. 
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Chevrolet Closed Bodies by Fisher 
The World Provides no Finer ! : 


Bodies by Fisher are everywhere acknowl- 
edged to represent the highest order of beauty, 
luxury, safety and value. On the leading 
Cars in every price class the Fisher emblem is 
accepted as a hall-mark of distinction. 


Despite the lowness of Chevrolet prices, 
there is not the slightest compromise in the 
design, construction or detailed finish of Chev- 
rolet-Fisher bodies. All embody exactly the 
principles employed on the highest priced 
Cars—a composite construction of selected 
hardwood and steel. 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765. All Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Lustrous Duco in modish colors assures ; 
the permanence of their external beauty. g 
Upholstery, trim, cushioning, hardware and s 
appointments—all contribute to the unchal- 
lenged value that is making the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history the most pop- ; 
ular ever offered. 


That Chevrolet should use Fisher closed 
bodies exclusively is only another in- 
stance of the high quality standards utilized 
in every process of its manufacture and which 
make it the world’s finest low-priced car. 
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Dance Ma agic 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Until darkness crept through the win- 
dows the child sat there, hopeless with the 
fearful hopelessness of imaginative child- 
hood, sometimes sobbing, more often cold 
and trembling. 

So Jahala Chandler came into posses- 
sion of the knowledge that she owned a 
body and that some 
mysterious evil lay in 


“Of course, dear. Didn’t you know it? 
I’m going to marry Jim Ware as soon as 
vacation comes.” 

“Oh!” said Jahala. 

It was a cry of distress. She saw a 
woman, bent of shoulder, flat chested, un- 
smiling, a woman whose hair was drawn 
back flatly and pinned 
into a knob. She saw 





that possession. ‘te 


II 


WO injunctions 

made their mark on 
Jahala’s life in the four 
years which intervened 
before her tenth birth- 
day. The first of these 
had been mentioned in 
her presence when she 
was but a few hours 
old, and had to do with 
Uncle Absalom. ‘‘ Don’t 
let your Uncle Absalom 
crop up in you!’’ When 
she was well behaved 
she was warned against 








x 


this figure bending over 
a cookstove in the early 
morning, bent over the 
sewing machine of after- 
noons, bent over some 
labor always, with no 
time for little girls who 
loved her, with no time 
for pleasure. It was the 
first time Jahala had 
ever noted the omission 
of pleasure from her 
mother’s life. 





Te HY, you'll never, 
never have any 

fun any more,” she said. 
Jessie laughed that 





lapses into Uncle Ab- 
salomism; when she was 
naughty she was told 
that this was how Uncle Absalom used to 
act. Consequently most of the pleasant 
episodes in her life were connected thus 
with her mother’s errant brother. 

The second of these reiterated injunc- 
tions was: “Grow up into a woman like 
your ma.” 

With his wife Ripley Chandler was con- 
tent. She constituted the wifely ideal of 
Ripley Bridge and its environs. He did 
not love his wife. It is to be doubted 
whether he admired her. But she suited 
him exactly, and she would have suited 
exactly the majority of his townsmen. In 
the first place, she was economical, which 
was the chief of all her virtues. In the 
second place, she was utterly colorless and 
passive and obedient. There were no fam- 
ily quarrels in the Chandler household. 
It was a rare day when Emily Chandler 
left her house on the briefest errand; it 
was her world, and the center of it was 
the kitchen stove. She rarely had callers, 
because most of the other wives were oc- 
cupied as she was with domestic labor. 
One afternoon a month she went to mis- 
sionary meeting; a few times a year she 
accompanied Ripley to church sociables, 
which she was too weary to enjoy because 
she had been cooking for them all the day. 

Jahala did not know whom she wanted 
to be like, but certainly it was not Emily 
Chandler. Somehow, and not incorrectly, 
she got the idea that marriage did that 
sort of thing to one. 

“I’m never going to get married,’’ she 
told her teacher gravely. 


“THIS teacher was Jessie Wheeler, daugh- 
4 ter of Elder Wheeler, of the Congrega- 
tional church—a winsome girl whose few 
years at the state normal school had given 
her a something most of the Ripley Bridge 
girls lacked. Her Jahala loved as little 
cirls sometimes come to love their teach- 
it was a lavish affection, almost 
adoration. The child had to love someone. 
She dogged her teacher’s footsteps, re- 
mained after school to clean blackboards, 
hung about Jessie’s door of mornings to 
walk to school with her, and brought 
cainties for her luncheon. If Jessie put a 
cool round arm about her it seemed as if 
her heart would burst for joy. 
“Never going to get married, dear? And 
why not?” Jessie asked. 
_ Jahala shook her head. “I don’t think 
it would be nice,” she'said. 
“Butalllittlegirls getmarriedsomeday.” 
This gave rise to a dreadful thought. 
Jahala drew closer and gripped Jessie’s 
hand as if she would hold her there forever 
by force. ‘‘Will—will you get married?” 
she asked. 


crs; 


low, throaty laugh 
which Jahala loved, and 
hugged the child. 
““When Jim and I are married,” she said, 
“‘you must come to see us very often. 
When you see us, Jahala, you'll want to 
have a husband just like Jim.” 

“Are you going to live here?”’ 

“Jim is going away next week. He’s 
got a good job in Franklin, and we'll live 
there. But you will come to visit us. Now 
I must hurry home. Jim and I are going 
to the Masonic dance over at Jamesville 
tonight, and I’ve got to be ready.” 

Jahala gasped. Jessie, going to dance! 
*“But—but dancing is wicked.”’ 

“It’s wicked,” said Jessie, “‘only for 
those who think it is wicked.”’ 

This was beyond Jahala’s grasp; she 
did not try to understand it, but went 
straight for the fact. ‘‘Don’t you think 
dancing is wicked?”’ 

“Your father,” said Jessie, choosing her 
words carefully, ‘‘believes dancing is 
wrong, and so, as long as you are his little 
girl, it would be wrong and disobedient for 
you to dance. I don’t think it is wrong to 
dance or I wouldn’t do it.” 

Here was something for Jahala to reflect 
upon. If Jessie thought it was right for 
herself to dance, then it must be right, 
because Jessie could do no wrong. It fol- 
lowed then that a thing might be right for 
one person to do, and wrong for another. 

“‘T would love to dance,”’ she said, and 
at the thought a little wriggle of ecstasy 
passed through her body. 

“Until you are very much older,” Jessie 
said, “‘you must mind your father.” 

Another thing to ponder over! Would 
there come a time when she would be so 
old that she would not have to obey Ripley 
Chandler? Would the things her father 
counted as wicked become innocent when 
she grew up? It was too much for her, 
but it planted the seed of inquiry, never 
to be uprooted. 


FEW days later Jim Ware, a fine, 

steady, honest young man, well re- 
garded in the community, went to Frank- 
lin to take the job which was to make it 
possible for him to marry Jessie. Two 
weeks later word reached Ripley Bridge 
that he was dead; poisonous gases arising 
from escaped chemicals in the pulp mill 
had killed him. For a week Jessie was 
absent from her desk. Then she came 
again, pale, her eyes worn with weeping— 
and with something peering out from the 
shadows of them which was more than 
grief. It was fear! 

The term crept along toward June. An 
epidemic of tittering broke out among the 
more knowing children in school. Sly 
glances were cast at, Jessie, to be followed 
by outbursts of whispers and giggles in 
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Household Helps 


But first be sure you get the original 3-in-One with the fa- 
mous Big Red “One” on the label. Because 3-in-One is a 
perfect compound of fine oils, scientifically blended, form- 
ing an unusual product whose peculiar properties can not 
be equalled in any fish oil or straight mineral oil. 


To make a perfect Polish Mop for hardwood and painted 
floors, linoleum and oilcloth, cut the strands of a common 
kitchen mop to eight-inch length, pour on a tablespoon of 
3-in-One. Let stand until oil permeates mop. 


Any soft cloth moistened with 3-in-One makes as fine a Dustless Dust 
Cloth as money can buy. 


A few drops of 3-in-One in the wash water makes windows, mirrors, 
all glassware brilliantly clear. 


A cloth wrung from cold water and sprinkled with 3-in-One brightens 
up fine furniture. Polish with dry cloth. 
Oil motor of vacuum cleaner, sewing machine, washing machine, etc., 


liberally and regularly with 3-in-One. Oils perfectly everything about 
the house that ever needs oiling. 


3-in-One applied on a cloth keeps rust from gas range ovens, prevents 
tarnish and rust on brass and nickeled kitchen and bathroom plumbing. 


Sold everywhere in 1-oz., 3-oz. and Y2-pint bottles. The latter is most 
economical for household use. Also 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans for lubri- 
cating. The 3-in-One Handy Can is widely imitated. Be cautious. 


FREE —Liberal sample and Illustrated Folder, “79 | 
Uses in Your Home.” Write for both on a postal. 
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delicious chocolates in one? 


Slice through that mellowest milk chocolate, through the tender, 
crunchy nuts, that creamiest of butter creams and the luscious, 
lingering caramel. 


And instantly, you have eight delicious bon-bons ready for tea, 
bridge, after dinner or any other social gathering. 


Think of the rare convenience of always having fine candy in 
the pantry. .... instead of a box, a bar or two! And a quality 
candy that every one loves! For no $1.25 chocolates are finer 
in quality or made with more infinite care. 


Serve Oh Henry! sliced, any time to any one! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now made in Canada by Walter M. Lowney Co., Limited, Montreal 
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Write for FREE copy of the new 
Oh Henry! Recipe Book: 
60 delicious ways to serve Oh Henry! 


In less than two months women mailed us over 8,000 recipes for the 
« use of Oh Henry! in cakes, icings, puddings, ice cream, baked apples, 
y} and innumerable other desserts. Under the direction of one of the 
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leading home economists, Mrs. Lily Haxworth Wallace, the best of 











these have been made into this unusual recipe book. Write for it, FREE. 











corners of the recess yard. Then, one day, 
the school board, dressed officially, filed 
into the schoolroom, with Ripley Chand- 
ler at its head. In grim silence it took 
the chairs Jessie placed for them with 
trembling hands; grimly and silently it 
sat and watched and listened. It bent its 
heads together and spoke and nodded. 

Then Ripley Chandler got to his feet 
to interrupt the halting lesson. ‘‘School’s 
closed for today,’’ he said to the children. 
“And you, teacher, clear out your belong- 
in’s and go home. It ain’t fit you should 
be teachin’.”’ 

Jessie stood white and stricken. The 
children, awed and frightened, filed out of 
the building. The school board, having 
done its duty, followed. 

And that night the news ran through 
the village in a freshet of whisperings. 

“It’s what comes of allowin’ a girl to 
run around,” Ripley said to his wife. 
“‘Dancin’ is the broadest door to hell.” 


HAT had happened Jahala did not 

understand; this conversation gave 
her to believe that dancing had something 
to do with it. But she did not care. Her 
little heart was loyal; it was breaking be- 
cause of her dear teacher’s calamity. 

Her father went out, leaving Jahala 
alone with her mother. ‘‘Mamma,” she 
asked, ‘“‘is it just because teacher went 
to dances that they won’t let her teach any 
more?”’ 

“‘Tt’s because she’s a wicked, lost girl,” 
said Emily in her colorless way. ‘It’s be- 
cause she’s goin’ to have a baby.” 

Jahala went hot and cold at this. She 
knew nothing about babies, except that it 
made her very uncomfortable to have the 
subject approached. It was never ap- 
proached at home. But she had overheard 
older girls speculating, and their manner 
had been furtive. In some incomprehen- 
sible way Jahala had learned that here 
lay an uncomfortable secret, and she 
avoided it. Now her mother informed her 
definitely that it was wicked to have a 
baby. Getting married had something to 
do with this also. 

She asked no more questions, but crept 
up to her room to be alone with her misery. 

On Thursday at supper Jahala listened 
to another brief conversation. It was 
prayer-meeting night. 

“Do you think we better take her, 
Ripley?” her mother asked. 

“Yes,” Ripley said sternly. “‘She hain’t 
too young to learn the lesson. Since that 
day she pranced naked I’ve feared the 
same end for her. Let 
her see what such 
carryings on will fetch 
her to.” 

So Jahala wastaken 
to prayer meeting, not 
knowing what dread- 
ful thing lay there in 
wait for her. The at- 
tendance was merci- 
fully small, for after all, these were akindly, 
merciful people, quick to sympathy, ready 
with substantial assistance in time of trou- 
ble. In the hour of death they had no wordy 
sympathy to offer, nor did they hold with 
the symbolism of flowers. Rather they 
baked fresh white loaves, pots of beans, 
cakes, and sent them to the bereaved 
home. 

They came themselves to do the house- 
work during those dark days. They sat 
up with the dead. And in the matter now 
forward there were those who did not hold 
with Elder Wheeler. 


HE pastor was ill at ease and sat in his 

great, high-backed, Gothic chair with 
face concealed by his palms. Not two dozen 
worshipers were there, but among them 
were Elder Wheeler and his daughter, in 
their accustomed pew at the front. 

The pastor offered a tremulous prayer; 
then Elder Wheeler, that fine, upright old 
man whose heart was breaking in his 
breast, arose with a face of death. Yet his 
voice was steady, if low. His purpose was 
not to punish, but to save; not to humili- 
ate to the point of death, but to pluck 
from the burning. 





“‘My daughter Jessie,” he said, = 


come to make public confession of sin be. | 
fore God and this congregation. Jessie,” 
his voice softened and his dimming eyes 
yearned, “‘stand up.” ; 

The girl lifted herself to her feet, her | 
cheeks gray, her eyes hunted, and stareq | 
about her as if she did not comprehend 
where she was or what she had to do, 

“Just them few words, Jessie,’’ her 
father prompted—and it is to be remem. 
bered in his favor that his arm was about 
her, sustaining her. 

Jessie tottered, grasped the back of the 
pew. “I have sinned.”’ The words came 
haltingly, in a whisper. ‘‘I—confess. [— 

I ask forgiveness a 

“And your prayers,’”’ prompted the 
Elder. 

“‘And—your—prayers.” 

Jahala could bear no more. Her little 
soul revolted against this sight; and tear- 
ing herself from her mother’s restraining 
hand, she ran up the aisle to cast herself 
upon Jessie, clinging to her and crying 
out, “No. No. No.” 








HE was not aware that Elder Wheeler 

dropped his withered hand upon her 
hair and whispered ‘‘God bless you!”’ And 
not even Ripley Chandler dared tear her 
away from Jessie as the three left the 
church together—the old man and the 
child weeping, Jessie numb and still. 

But that night Jahala was punished 
and made her first defiance. 

After her whipping she stood before 
Ripley fearlessly, and looked into his hard 
eyes. ‘“‘She’s not wicked. She’s not! 
She’s not!”’ 

“Take the child to her room, and see 
that she prays,” said her father. ‘‘ You 
can see the spirit she’s got in her—your 
brother Absalom’s spirit—takin’ up with 
them that does evil.” 

But Jahala remained recalcitrant. 
“‘She’s not bad. She’s good. I—I love 
her.”” And reiterating this, sobbing it 
endlessly, she fell into restless sleep. 


IIT 


AHALA was sixteen, and nothing but 

the clothes her mother made for her 
could have prevented the world from see- 
ing how exquisite she was. 

Jahala was learning the use of needle 
and sewing machine and thin paper pat- 
terns, with a view to the more becoming 
adornment of her person. She was aware 
of her beauty and delighted in it. In 
Ripley Bridge beauty was a matter which 
pertained to the face 
alone; of all the 
women of the village 
Jahala alone knew 
that all of one might 
be beautiful. ‘‘She’s 
handsome,”’ Ripley 
said to his wife as if 
this werea fault. “No 
good’Il come of it,” he 
continued broodingly, and his suspicion 
of his daughter became acute. ‘Things is 
comin’ to a pretty pass—goin’s on, and 
paint and powder, and automobiles!” 

The world was indeed changing, even i: 
Ripley Bridge. Places which had beer: 
distant were brought close to hand by th 
motor car; phases of life were exhibited 
by the motion picture; literature of a new 
sort was seeping into the village, bringin: 
new ideas and ambitions. 

Not that there were goings on, or paint 
and powder, or automobiles for Jahala 
When Ripley Bridge became more lax her 
father countered by setting his face more 
firmly against those things which he be- 
lieved to be wicked. Jahala had never 
been to a dance; boys must not walk 
home from school with her, nor come to 
sit upon the front stoop. It was com- 
mon knowledge that her father was “awful 
strict,’’ and she was the recipient of much 
sympathy, which she was too proud to en- 
courage. In self-defense she adopted a 
manner which earned her the reputation of 
being “stuck up”; but it was only her 
method of saying the grapes were sour. 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Have 
You (ompared It 


With Your Own? 


Thousands of new recipes every week—of- 
fered to American women! How critical 
they are! Constantly on the lookout for 
better ones, constantly testing, constantly 
rejecting or approving. To prepare dishes 
which rouse special interest at table—what 
pleasure this brings them! 


In no other country is there such enthusi- 
asm for improved methods of cooking—such 
systematic collecting and trying out of new 
recipes. And yet in no other country has 
one single recipe ever before been chosen by 
so many millions of women. 


Perfected, long ago, by a plantation mam- 
my, this recipe 1s as fe ™ far the most 
celebrated in all the history of cooking. The 
fame of Aunt Jemima’s pancakes with their 
wonderful old-time flavor has spread through- 
out the entire United States. 


Never revealed but once 


Down South before the Civil War these 
light, fragrant pancakes were the despair of 
other cooks. No one could match their 
taste. While her master lived, Aunt Jemima 
refused to reveal how she mixed her in- 
gredients. 

Today her recipe comes to you ready mixed. 
Years ago she sold her secret. Her own in- 
gredients are proportioned just as she used 
them by the millers of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. To grind some of her special 
flours we have built machinery designed for 
that particular purpose. 

Everywhere women who are interested in 
cooking, have wanted to try Aunt Jemima 
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‘al, to show the way 


A chance to test 


this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and Prepared Buckwheat Flour mailed, 
on receipt of ten cents, with new recipe book- 
let giving many delightful suggestions. 


After the War two visitors came down the river \ 
to Aunt Jemima's cabin. One of them, the rep- 
resentative of a milling company, to buy her 
pancake recipe; the other, a former Confederate 


Pancake Flour. It offers a recipe not found 
in cook books—the only way to have cakes 
just like Aunt Jemima’s own, tender and 
golden-brown, with that old-time planta- 
tion flavor. 

So easy now to make her delicious cakes! 
In less than a minute the batter is ready. 
No chance to go wrong! Just add a cup of 
milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour—and stir. 


Watch the faces around the table when 
you first serve these cakes. See how they 
light up! See how much you,*yourself, will 
enjoy that old-time flavor. And notice, too, 
how remarkably light and wholesome these 
ne are. Plan now to test Aunt Jemima 

ancake Flour—her own ingredients ready- 
mixed. Use the coupon below to send for 
trial packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and Prepared Buckwheat Flour or get 
full size packages from your grocer. 
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Sun-Maid Nectars 


Like no other raisins you've ever seen 
like FRESH GRAPES! 


Imagine cooking with grapes! Getting 
all their luscious flavor, their tempt- 
ing aroma in your pies and cakes and 


puddings. As easily as adding seed- 
less raisins! 


That’s exactly what you can do to- 
night—with Sun-Maid Nectars. In- 
finitely superior to ordinary seedless 
raisins is this new kind. 


You know it the moment you open 
the carton. Only in fresh grapes or in 


their pure juice have you ever found 
that fragrance. 


But look! Instead of shriveled grapes 
you pour out glistening morsels, 
plump to bulging—as if the nectar 


in the ripened grapes had suddenly 
jelled! 





FRAGRANT AS PRESSED GRAPES, you know 
the moment you open the carton that here cre raisins 
wholly different from any you ever used. And what a sur- 
prise it is to find the qualities of fresh fruit in raisins! 
The aroma, the glisten, the flavor—as if the nectar in 
the ripened grapes had suddenly jelled! You will hurry 
to get this new goodness into your cakes and pies and 
puddings and cookies 


. 









THE REAL GRAPE TASTE has been 
mcaptured for you in Sun-Maid Nectars 

—the flavor of California's finest seedless 
grapes when they hang full ripe on the vine. 
Now, for the first time, you get it in raisins, 
get it in your cooking 


NECTARS [Seedless Raisins ] in the red carton 
PUFFED [Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 


And then you taste them—you 
can’t resist it. All the flavor of the 
fresh grape is there, and your teeth 
barely touch the raisins to release it. 
Never were raisins so tender as these. 


Sun-Maid has captured now the 
full perfection of California’s finest 
seedless grapes—all the goodness 
they hold when the sun has just 
completed its work and tinged their 
skins with amber to show it. 


A new method, of course. It is ex- 
clusive with Sun-Maid. Just as the 
process is that makes Puffed Sun- 
Maids, the wonderful seeded raisins 
that aren’t sticky! That bring you 
all the flavor of the Muscat grape. 


But you can buy Sun-Maidsat prac 
tically every grocer’s. Tonight, trans- 


form some simple dish with Sun- 
Maid Nectars. 








SO PLUMP! SO TENDER! Never were raisins so de- 
liciously plump, so delicately tender as Sun-Maic 
Nectars. You use them just like ordinary seedless raisin: 
but you get new results—foods with a richness and 
temptingness that will astonish and delight you. Try 
Sun-Maid Nectars tonight 
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Then came the Christmas entertain- 
ment of the Congo Church, and Jahala was 
vivified by a purpose, a definite ambition; 
what before had been vague, nebulous, 
crystallized and became fact. It was an 
entertainment, not a play. The pastor re- 
ferred to it asa cantata. When Jahala was 
through with it the result was something 
quite different from the intention of the 
authors, and life was different for Jahala. 

She was the good fairy who moved 
through the jerky action of the piece, be- 
stowing rewards upon the virtuous and 
frustrating the wicked. Through the 
whole of the first rehearsal Jahala was 
docile under the direction of Mrs. Brown, 
who for twenty years had overseen such 
affairs. In the midst of the second re- 
hearsal she gave the first 
embryonic exhibition of 
that temperament 
which, in later years, 
was to become famous. 

She walked to the 
front of the platform, 
patting her hands together rapidly in 
her exasperation. “Oh,” she cried, as 
if she were suffering physical pain. 
“Oh!” 


OE Xx 


HY, Jahala, what’s the mat- 
ter?’’ Mrs. Brown asked in some 
trepidation. 

“Tt’s terrible. It’s not right. They 
don’t know what they’re doing. They 
move like a lot of sticks.” 

“They’re doing exactly as I tell ©& 
them,” said Mrs. Brown severely. 
“They have all obeyed me perfectly.” 

Jahala had quite forgotten herself, 
where she was, to whom she was speaking. 
“You're telling them all wrong. It’s 
jerky and clumsy, and there’s nothing 
graceful or beautiful about it. They’re all 
wooden. Oh, can’t you see it?”’ 

“‘Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Brown primly, 
“vou can direct this entertainment better 
thank? 

“Of course I can,” Jahala said, still 
patting her hands together. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Brown with elab- 
orate irony, ‘‘suppose you do so.” 

“May I? May I?” She did not wait 
for permission, but commenced vehe- 
mently, putting her whole heart into the 
effort. ‘‘Please don’t play as if you hated 
to,”’ she said to Miss Vining at the piano. 
“Right from the beginning. No, no, no.” 
She sang the air, moving hands and body 
to give the rhythm of it. “‘Don’t you see 
what I mean? Oh, if I could only play 
the piano! Oh, if I could only do it all!” 

She dominated them, even while they 
were filled with resentment; she was even 
able to instruct them, to instill into them 
under the urge of her personality some- 
thing of what she felt and required. She 
was sharp, impatient, quite unconscious of 
herself or of others as human beings. 

“Now, you six little girls, comeon. No, 
no. Go back again, and come as if you 
were alive. Let me show you; here, like 
this.” 


HE rehearsals went on afternoon after 

afternoon, Jahala gaining in dominance 
over them all. Little girls burst into tears 
before her impatience, grown-ups showed 
their exasperation, but nothing could 
quench her fire. She was creating some- 
thing; for the first time in her life she was 
tasting the joy of creation, was sipping the 
nectar of the artist; and for the first time 
she was utterly and riotously happy. And, 
though she did not know it, nor did Mrs. 
Brown or the pastor or any of the parents 
who dropped in from time to time know 
it, Jahala was taking a cantata suitable 
for Sabbath-school production and turn- 
ing it into a ballet. 

On the night itself Jahala was in a state 
of exaltation. By means of something 
within herself she lifted that performance 
above the plane of a rural Sunday-school 
entertainment; she endowed it with life 
and with meaning. As for herself, she 
danced through it, though Ripley Bridge 
did not know its pulpit was being defiled 
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by dancing, and, though hers was not a 
finished art, it was art and it commanded 
attention and applause. The audience sat 
quiet, even leaned forward, knowing it was 
seeing something, enjoying the spectacle, 
but not realizing what it saw. 

Jahala lived; Jahala dominated. Self- 
confident she was, and self-assured. And 
with her instinct and her intelligence and 
her beauty of form and movements, she 
held and swayed those country folk who 
knew no art until their enthusiasm was 
made alive and rolled upward upon the 
platform in waves of applause. 

Suddenly Jahala knew. At the first 
spontaneous burst of appreciation of her 
effort she knew that this was her life; 
that it was this for which she was created. 

“‘Oh, Mis’ Chandler,” exclaimed a fel- 
low church member, ‘‘wan’t Jahala just 
wonderful? I says to 
George, she was like a 
reg’lar actress, didn’t I, 
George? Yes, ma’am, 
just like an actress 
born.” 


IPLEY scowled. 

That had been his 
very thought. He had 
taken no pride in his 
daughter’s appearance 
or ability, but had seen 
them with suspicion and 
apprehension. He 
turned to Emily, who 
was vaguely elated 
“Fetch her,” he said, 
“before folks get to her 
and turn her head.” 

So Jahala was taken home without that 
after taste of triumph which would have 
been hers, but with the sweetness of reali- 
zation underneath her tongue. Her father 
walked behind, morose and taciturn, but 
inside the house he spoke. “If you’re 
looking for compliments,”’ said Ripley, 
*‘you won’t hear any. I watched you from 
beginning to end.” 

‘‘But, Ripley, she was real good in her 
part,”’ said Emily. 

“Too good,”’ said Ripley. ‘‘Too good 
for a girl that’s going to be a Christian 
wife and mother. Next we hear she'll 
be followin’ in Absalom’s footsteps and 
comin’ to the end he come to, or worse.” 

Following in Uncle Absalom’s foot- 
steps—that was all Jahala heard. Going 
away from Ripley Bridge and all that 
Ripley Bridge abhorred! 

“Tonight’s an end of it,” said Ripley. 
“‘Never again, so long as you stay under 
this roof, shall you make a public exhibi- 
tion of yourself, with your wavings of 
arms and tossings of head, throwing your- 
self about like a woman lackin’ in proper 
self-respect. Never again, mark you my 
words.” Jahala compressed her lips, and 
a stubborn light smoldered in her eyes, 
but she made no rejoinder. 

“Do you hear me?” 

“T hear,” said Jahala. 

“Remember that oath you took on the 
Bible,” Ripley said solemnly. ‘Remem- 
ber it in fear an’ tremblin’.” 

But Jahala’s mind was not with his; it 
is doubtful if she heard or, if hearing, that 
she comprehended. Following in Uncle 
Absalom’s footsteps! She toyed with the 
thought; knew it was an impossibility, a 
sin she would not dare to commit; but 
nevertheless she continued to fondle it, to 
hold it to her breast. Presently she was 
alone in her room, and there in the dark- 
ness she lay long in thought. Was it, 
after all, a mortal sin to follow in Uncle 
Absalom’s footsteps? If she obeyed the 
urge within her to dance, to display her 
grace and skill and beauty as a dancer, 
would her soul of necessity be lost? 

She could not answer the question, but 
she could ask it. To ask it meant that 
the answer was uncertain. Uncle Absa- 
lom’s footsteps! Uncle Absalom’s foot- 


! 
steps! . . IV 


MILY CHANDLER was dead. It 
was difficult to think of her as doing so 
dramatic and decisive a thing, and it 
seemed rather that she faded away and 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 

















REMEMBER what happened in Nome the winter before last? An epidemic of 
diphtheria swept the little town. Every child was threatened. Mothers were frantic. 
Then came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a wonderful dog-team—with the 
only thing that could check the raging epidemic—antitoxin. Nome would never 
have needed to send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if the preventive—toxin- 
antitoxin—had previously been used. 


‘““Months and months ago I presented well-established medical facts about toxin- 
antitoxin results and begged to have the children of our city immunized against 
diphtheria. In the towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria 
death rate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria is again 
rampant. Now I appeal again.” 


* * * *£ *# 


HE same tragedy that came so dramatically to Nome is happen- 
ing in homes all over the country. Needlessly. Do not risk 
the lives of your children. Take them to your family physi- 

cian and ask him to inoculate them against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially so to children under 
six years of age. Therefore it is vitally important that babies should 
be protected with toxin-antitoxin. Most babies are naturally 
immune during the first few months. But this immunity soon 
disappears. 


If everybody were inoculated, diphtheria would rapidly disappear 
from the earth. 
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there began an immediate drop in the 
death rate from diphtheria. In one city 
of nearly 40,000, not a single death from 
this disease was reported in 1925. In 


Despite the fact that there need be no 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest 

ies of childhood ing more than 
11,000 deaths a year in the United States— 

















more than 200,000 cases of suffering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles 
and scarlet fever combined! When it does 
not kill—it frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts and other serious 
after-effects. 


Write to us for detailed reports showing 
how some cities orupaiese their success- 
ful campaigns for ““No More Diphtheria”’. 
Where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 
\ 


another city of more than 130,000, only 
one death was reported in the past two 
years. New York aims to stamp out 
diphtheria by 1930. 


The Metropolitan is eager to codperate, : 
through its local managers, agents and —;/ 


nurses, with state or ey eos when- 
ever possible. Send for Diphtheria-Pre- 


vention literature. It will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, caer 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 



































Shepheard’s Hotel 
In the land of the Pharaohs 


where fashion winters 
under a radiant sky. 





By Appointment 
To H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Yardleys 


Old English 
Lavender Soap 


A SOAP OF EXTRA FINE QUALITY, IT IS ONE OF 
those dainty elegancies of the toilet which cost little and mean 
so much to the refined taste. 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender is the most famous of the finest 
quality soaps. It has been valued for morethan acentury for its ex- 
quisite quality, and for the delightful old-world fragrance of the 
English lavender blossom, with which it is so lavishly perfumed. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 
Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; $1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; 
Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.00; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


NEW YORK: 


TORONTO: 
15-19 Madison Sq. N. 


145 Adelaide St. W. 








8 NEW 
BOND ST. 





_ YARDLEY LONDON . 
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withdrew unobtrusively. This left Jahala 
alone with her father, mistress of his house, 
heir to the duties which had filled her 
mother’s days and nights. 

“ Jahala,”’ her father said, “‘ you take up 
where your mother left off. Pattern after 
her. Do as she did, and I’ll be content.” 

Jahala’s days were long; her evenings 
short. Not soadept at household drudgery 
as her mother, the tasks dragged until 
they trampled upon each other’s heels, and 
she never was done. Breakfast, dishes to 
wash, beds to make, housework, dinner to 
prepare, more dishes, sewing and mending, 
supper to get, more dishes—that was the 
tale of her days. She came to hate dishes 
with a burning, bitter, resentful hatred. 
And when the supper work was done she 
was too tired in body and mind to do 
other than creep to her bed. 

“You're growing more like your mother 
every day,” Ripley told her. 

** And less like Uncle Absalom,” Jahala 
said to herself. 

It was at this time that Jahala discovered 
money. Actual money was a commodity 
almost unknown by the women of Ripley 
Bridge. Their husbands had the handling 
of it; when they bought clothing their 
husbands went along to carry the purse; 
the men paid for groceries and meats at 
the end of each week or month; pocket 
money was uncommon except to those few 
who were allowed to keep chickens and to 
retain the proceeds. Jahala discovered 
that it was money which held her a pris- 
orer in Ripley Bridge—the lack of money. 
For she had determined to go away. 


HAT flame which had been lighted 
within her at the Sunday-school enter- 
tainment continued to burn; art had won 
its battle with inhibition, though it was 
no easy triumph. Crushed and held su- 
pine, but still present and living, was the 
knowledge that to follow her inclination 
was to embark upon a life of sin. She 
would go, but she would go in apprehen- 
sion of heaven’s frown. 
The tale of a year and a half is one of 
getting and of hoarding money, penny by 
penny. It was a stubborn and surrepti- 


’ tious process. Watching that little secret 


treasure grow was at once Jahala’s delight 
and despair; it kept up her courage, pre- 
vented her from sinking, as other women 
of Ripley Bridge had sunk, into spiritless 
acquiescence. ‘‘You’re going to take me 
away,” she whispered to it. “‘ You're go- 
ing to take me away—when you’ve grown 

She had less than a hundred dollars, 
and it seemed a great deal of money. Yet 
she did not dare to chal- 
lenge the world with less 
thandoublethat amount. 
Two hundred dollars 
seemed an _ inexhausti- 
ble fortune. And in six 
months she would be 
eighteen ! 

While she served her 
father’s breakfast next 
morning—at the unnec- 
essarily early hour of six 
o’clock—Jahala made a 
demand which she had 
long been considering 
with apprehension. 
“Father,” she said, paus- 
ing behind his chair, “I 
think I ought to have 
some money of my poe 
own.” 

Ripley Chandler arrested his fork in 
mid-air and turned his chin over his shoul- 
der. “Eh? Money of your own? Get 
everything you need, don’t you?” 
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“TO,” said Jahala. She had not learned 
to be conciliatory or diplomatic. It 
was an art she never mastered. Her way 
always was to demand, to take the high- 
handed way. ‘I have to come to you for 
every penny. Any woman needs money.” 
“Well, you don’t,” Ripley said shortly. 
“‘T’m doing your housework. I’m your 
housekeeper.” 
“You're my daughter,” Ripley said, as 
if that ended the matter. 
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“If you had to hire a housekeeper, 
you’d be obliged to pay her five dollars a 
week anyhow. Maybe more.”’ 

Ripley laid down his knife and fork and 
swung about in his chair. “No,” he said, 
“‘and there’s an end to it.”’ 

“Then,” said Jahala, ‘‘ you’d better see 
about getting a woman—today. I’m not 
your wife; I’m your daughter,” she went 
on. “ You’ve no right to make a slave of 
me.” An idea, fresh to her mind, flashed 
upon her. ‘You always hear about the 
duty of children to their father and mother; 
I guess fathers and mothers have some 
duty to their children.” 


IPLEY was enraged, but astonishment 

mingled with his anger. Never before 

had his authority been questioned; never 

had it occurred to him that he was not acting 

toward his daughter with perfect justice. 

“What’s got into you anyhow?” he 
demanded. 

“This has got into me,” she said, and 
now nothing, no force in the world could 
make her withdraw from her position; 
“if I’m going to be your housekeeper, I’m 
going to be paid forit. It’s not fair! It’s 
not fair!’’ 

Ripley got up from his chair and stood 
over lier, exasperated, tempted to punish 
her as if she were still a child. ‘‘ No, I say, 
and never mention it again,’ he said, and 
stamped out of the dining room. 

At noon he returned to his dinner. 
There was no dinner and Jahala was in- 
visible—in her room with the door closed. 
Ripley shouted to her, but she made no 
reply; he tramped up the stairs and thrust 
open her door. ‘What does this mean? 
Where’s my dinner?” 

“I told you to get a housekeeper,”’ said 
Jahala. “‘I’m through doing your work.” 

“You'll get yourself downstairs this 
minute,” he said, ‘“‘and you’ll keep on 
doin’ just as you’ve always done.” 

“No,” she said. 

He was encountering that quality in 
women which drive men to helpless, mad- 
dening exasperation. “I'll put you out 
on the street,’ he said. 

“You can’t do that,” said Jahala, her 
voice cool. “I’m your daughter. You 
can’t put me out of the house unless I do 
something to justify it, and I haven't. 
What would the town say if you put me 
out because you wanted your housework 
done for nothing and I wouldn’t do it?” 


HAT was true. There would be talk, 
talk, talk, and the town would take 
the girl’s side of it. 

“It isn’t as if we were poor,” said Jahala. 

Ripley could hear the 
tongues of the town 
clacking, hear the ac- 
cusations of miserliness 
they would bring against 
him, and he was not 
miserly. But Ripley 
Bridge would delight in 
making much of it. How 
ever, to admit defeat, to 
back down, to admit that 
the stronghold of pa- 
ternal authority was not 
impregnable! 

“T want five dollars a 
week,’”’ Jahala said, and 
somehow he knew she 
would never weaken in 
her demand. “I'll buy 
my clothes and every- 
thing out of that.” 

Ripley stood a moment, his ruddy face 
set, lips pressed together, steel-blue eyes 
glinting with rage. “Go down and get my 
dinner,”’ he said finally. 

Jahala knew she had won. It was her 
first victory, and the taste of it was sweet 
under her tongue. But she merely held 
out her hand, and Ripley, snatching his 
wallet from his pocket, placed a five-dollar 
bill in her palm. 

Five dollars a week! Ten weeks meant 
fifty dollars, twenty weeks a hundred 
dollars! This meant the realization, the 
accomplishment of her dream. It meant 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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WOMEN 


WHO APPRECIATE 
ADVANCED STYLES 
APPRECIATE THE aa 

CHRYSLER "Fe. 


The Woman of discrimination, who 
turns to the Rue de la Paix and to Fifth 
Avenue for the new, the smart and the dis- 
tinctive, before imitation and general usage 
make them commonplace, today appreciates 
the resplendent beauty and the superb 
smartness of the new Chrysler “70”. 


She sees in it an advance in motoring style 
and vogue just as emphatic and just as dis- 
tinctive as the first Chrysler three years 
ago, which appealed to her because of its 
revolutionary new measures of beauty and 
performance. 


For Chrysler alone—with its plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality, which had its beginnings 
in the Chrysler “70” and with all the engi- 
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neering and manufacturing supremacy which 
this unique and revolutionary plan connotes 
—could enhance, refine and beautify its own 
superlative product, while others still sought 
to imitate and emulate what Chrysler had 
originated three years ago. 


The new Chrysler “70” is even more exqui- 
sitely graceful and modishly smart in line and 
silhouette . . . slung lower to the ground... 
with new and exclusive type of cadet visor 
. . . newer, more tasteful richness of fitments 
and upholstery . . . refinements in instrument 
board, controls and lighting ... even more 
attractive and beautiful color harmonies in 
body tones and striping. 


And with these are combined Chrysler 
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MEAN 


characteristic superfineness in performance, 
power, speed, pick-up; never failing depend- 
ability; ease of handling and parking; safety 
of its hydraulic four-wheel brakes; a sense of 
luxury provided by its joltless motion. 


No wonder that womankind of taste and 
discrimination everywhere acclaims the new 
Chrysler “70” now more than ever the one 
outstanding six-cylinder car of utmost quality. 
y + : 

Priced from $1395 to*1795. Eight body styles, 
all prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 
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LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK, NE 
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On Sunday or week days 
Sor that Lvening snack 


T’S a joy and a real pleasure for the hostess 
to prepare a dainty lunch on the UNIVER- 
SAL Electric Table Stove. 


It gracefully performs a practical service right 
at the dining table where all can be together, the 
hostess included. 


Compared with other means of preparing a light meal 
nothing could be more practical and easy. No odor, 
no smoke, no soot-covered pans to clean. Broils, double 
boils, bakes, fries, poaches, roasts, steams and toasts. 
Cooks above and below the heating unit at the same 
time. Three-Heats, easily controlled for any cooking 
operation. Food is served piping hot right from the 
stove without additional serving dishes. 


Universal Household Helps 


The long years of satisfactory and reliable service, the 
attractiveness of UNIVERSAL designs and their qual- 
ity construction have made UNIVERSAL Appliances 
preferred everywhere. The name UNIVERSAL stands 
for the best values obtainable, whether that value is 
measured in quality of materials, attractiveness of 
design and workmanship, or in service rendered. Soldat 
popular prices, they cost little or no more than ordinary 
lines and each product is unconditionally guaranteed. 


For every home need, there is a UNIVERSAL House- 
hold Help, only a few of which are shown in the border. 
Ask your neighbor or your dealer about their merits; 
they know and will be proud to tell you. 
Universal Household Helps 
are sold by all good dealers 


Our Household Book No. 13 is ot 
interest to every housewife, sent 
free upon request. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Makers of the Famous Universal Household ~* 
Helps for nearly seventy-five years. 
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a definite day she could rely upon and 
print upon her heart—the day she would 
leave Ripley Bridge forever! 

From that hour what little of sociability 
existed between Jahala and her father 
vanished. Sullenness sat upon him; he 
did not take his defeat gracefully. Each 
morning he called his daughter to the 
reading of the chapter; he saw her at 
meals; beyond that and the necessary 
exchange of words between two people 
sharing the same house, there was no 
intercourse between them. 

Jahala’s treasure was now upward of 
two hundred dollars, and she had gotten 
together what clothes she considered es- 
sential, made by her own hand, plain, 
serviceable, in good taste. Instinct told 
her how to dress, but she studied the 
magazines of fashion in the library. 

Two months more she waited; then she 
packed her suitcases and made ready to 
go, planning a departure which should 
not be a fiasco. On a day when Ripley 
drove to Franklin, Jahala took the morn- 
ing train to Albany. Six o’clock saw her 
in New York City. It was the first time 
she ever had been more than thirty miles 
from home. 


V 


AHALA, in her abysmal ignorance, had 

been expecting the mobilized tempta- 
tions of New York to assail her very much 
like a pack of wolves. Such information 
as she had pointed to this; that she would 
be pounced upon immediately she alighted 
from the train and that only with the 
greatest difficulty would she be able to 
extricate herself. She was disappointed. 
No one accosted her; no one tempted her; 
no one in the swirl and rush of that tre- 
mendous station signified awareness of 
her existence. 

She was terribly alone, and, though she 
will not admit it to this day, thoroughly 
frightened. Her bag was heavy, but her 
suspicions would not permit her to sur- 
render it to a redcap. 

She stood bewildered. In that one im- 
mense, lofty room were more people than 
the total population of the township which 
she had just abandoned—and she did not 
know one of them! She was hungry, but 
did not know where to eat; night lay 
before her, but she did not know how to 
go about getting a bed. But these ma- 
terial things were as nothing to the accu- 
sations of guilty conscience. 

But there was this about Jahala: If 
she had made a bargain she would col- 
lect the consideration. Perhaps it was 
something higher and finer than mere 
stubbornness— grim, inexorable determi- 
nation. She had come to be a dancer, and 
a dancer she would be. 


HE picked up her heavy bag and ap- 

proached a policeman. One might ask 
questions of a policeman safely. ‘Will 
you please,”’ she asked, ‘‘direct me to a 
hotel?” 

“Alone?”’ asked the officer, regarding 
her with a frown. 

“Yes.” 

“Nobody come to meet you?” 

se No.” 

“Huh.” He pointed to a sign which 
warned young women traveling alone to 
beware of strangers and proffering the as- 
sistance of an organization of women. 
“Better go up to them,” he said. 

“No,” said Jahala shortly. She was go- 
ing to permit no shackles upon her feet. 
“T will go to a hotel.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders and, 
raising his hand, signaled a porter. ‘‘Sam, 
carry this young lady’s bag through to 
the desk. Get me. And stay with her till 
she gets a room. Give him a quarter, 
miss.” 

Jahala registered and was shown to a 
room which, in spite of her hunger, she did 
not leave until morning. 

In the morning she breakfasted and 
bought a newspaper, and from it learned 
the names and addresses of theaters which 
used choruses in their performances. At 


an hour when theatrical personages are 
still in bed she set forth in search of em- 
ployment. Three hours later she found 
herself on a bench in a dark hall outside a 
frosted glass door. She had been told to 
wait by an office boy. 

Presently another girl came in with the 
air of one accustomed, a slender, blond 
young woman with a homely, pert, at- 
tractive face embellished by lipstick and 
rouge. 7 


HE looked at the closed door and at 
Jahala. ‘‘ Joecomein yet?” she asked. 

“Who is Joe?”’ Jahala countered. 

“Hotsy-totsy. Be yourself, girlie. Be 
yourself.” 

“Ts he the one who hires girls for the 
chorus?”’ 

“Does he? I'll tell the world he is, 
Joe ain’t nothing else but. Say, what 
color’s the part of the map you come 
from?” 

Jahala smiled. ‘‘Pink,”’ she said. 

““What shows you been in?” 

*‘T’ve never been in a show.” 

“Don’t admit it, dearie. Don’t admit 
it. Legs straight? No chance if you got 
anarch.”’ She settled herself on the bench 
and crossed her knees; then, as the office 


_ boy passed through, ‘‘Say, dear one, is 


Joe in?” 

“‘He’s in. Busy.” 

“Well, just you assail his ears with the 
news that Miss O’Day is here to see him.” 

“Can the comedy,” said the boy over 
his shoulder as he disappeared through the 
door. Presently he reappeared. ‘‘He says 
to chase yourselves. Nothin’ doin’ to- 
day.” 

Miss O’Day seemed not in the least dis- 
composed by this cavalier treatment; she 
shrugged her expressive shoulders. ‘‘ Mak- 
ing the rounds?”’ she asked Jahala. 

“‘T want to getin the chorus. This is the 
first place I’ve tried. I don’t know just 
how to go about it.” 

““My name’s Teddy O’Day,”’ said the 
young woman. 

“T am Jahala Chandler.” 

“You picked a good one. Bad time of 
the year. I let myself be talked into going 
out with the Hippity-Hop show, and we 
flopped in Omaha. That’s how I’m out of 
a job.”’ She opened her vanity case and 
examined her lips in the uncertain light; 
they did not satisfy her taste, so she 
touched them up. “Let’s drop in a drug 
store and battle with a sandwich.”’ 


HAT was the commencement of the 

friendship between Jahala and Teddy 
O’Day, one from which Jahala was to gain 
experience, if nothing else. Teddy talked 
without reserve, using for the most part a 
language strange but fascinating. Jahala 
maintained silence, save when a direct 
question made answer necessary. So this 
was a chorus girl! 

Jahala wondered what payment Satan 
had taken of her. According to the stand- 
ards of Ripley Bridge, Teddy looked the 
part of wickedness. 

‘*When did you shake the town to its 
foundations by coming into it?’’ Teddy 
asked. 

“Last night.” 

Teddy had been appraising her com 
panion. “I wouldn’t bob my hair if ! 
were you. It’s getting so that long hair’ 
a novelty. Where did you put up las‘ 
night?” 

Jahala named the hotel. 

‘“Whoops! What are you, one of the 
idle rich on a slumming party? Dad the 
local millionaire? ”’ 

““A policeman sent me there,” said 
Jahala. 

“Um. Where’d you get the idea the 
show business couldn’t get on without 
you?”’ She waited for no answer; she 
was thinking aloud, as was her custom. 
“Tell you what you better do: Check out 
of that gilded palace, and come up to Mrs. 
Wattles’ till you get set. She’s got a va- 
cant room. No use going any place till 
after two; all the shops are closed.” 

“Is Mrs. Wattles’ expensive?” 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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; Where you must reach the 
e tiny mouth glands 
S 


Even while we are children, the im- 
portant mouth glands—the numbers 
show where they are, three on each 
- | side—begin to slow up. They must 
, be kept active, for they are the real 
| pone of the teeth. They should 
e working day and night to protect 
the whole mouth. 

The fluids they produce wash away 
food deposits and counteract day and 
| night the acids in the mouth. Even 

where the tooth brush cannot reach, 
your teeth are guarded, the moment 
Pebeco enters your mouth. 
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Its slightly salty taste tells you 
Pebeco keeps for you the Mouth of Youth. Its 
slightly salty taste renews the natural vigor of the 
mouth glands, keeping them active as in youth. 





PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young + + + 


YOURS ALWAYS, 
if you keep the 
vigor of the tiny Mouth Glands 


So mucH DEPENDs on six little glands in your 
mouth! 


When your mouth glands are active, they 
pour out natural fluids to protect your white 
teeth from decay, your pink gums from ever 
becoming soft or unhealthy. 


But, unless we watch out, the mouth glands 
will slow up—and decay begins. 


For it is hard chewing that keeps the mouth 
glands active, and the cooked foods we eat 
need little chewing. From lack of proper ex- 
ercise, the mouth glands geeounlly cease pro- 
ducing their natural fluids. 


It was to correct just this that the formula 
for Pebeco Tooth Paste was perfected. As 
you brush your teeth you can taste the keen 
tang of the important salt in Pebeco that re- 
stores the mouth glands to their full normal 
activity. 


Proud to Smile 


When you know your smile reveals attractive 
teeth, your poise becomes half your charm. 
Pebeco’s tingling after-feeling is your assur- 
ance that your whole mouth is healthy, that 
your breath is always pure and fresh. 


















Brush your teeth with Pebeco. Feel its soft 
salt crystals dissolve. Taste the slightly salty 
fluids that leave the whole mouth tingling, 
cleansing the teeth and gums even where the 
tooth brush cannot reach. 


Each day Pebeco renews for you the healthy, 
smiling Mouth of Youth. Its steady use 
keeps the mouth glands always active, your 
whole mouth lovely! 

Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & 
Fink Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian distributors, 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In the 
blue tube at all druggists’. 


F rée Offer ¢ Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-25, Bloomfield, N. J. 


guns me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
aste. 





PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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This Is Ending Women's Greatest 


Hygienic Mistake 


—the hazardous use of 









By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, 
Registered Nurse 


ROM the standpoint of modern social life, with 

its activities and full days, its filmy frocks and 
often ill-timed exactments, millions of women urge 
this new way. 


From the standpoint of health, highest authorities urge it. 
Virtually every great hospital in America today employs it. 


It ends the hazards and uncertainties of the old-time 
methods, the use of which is a great mistake. Largely on 
expert advice, 8 in every 10 women in the better walks of 
life now employ it. 


You wear sheerest things without a second thought. You 
meet every day unhandicapped. It is making a great differ- 
ence in the lives of women. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. It absorbs and holds instantly 
sixteen times its own weight in moisture. It is five times 
as absorbent as cotton. Kotex also deodorizes by a new 


disinfectant, thus solving another trying problem. 


“Ask for them by name” 


“A OTe X 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


makeshift methods 


This NEW way solves woman's most impor- 
tant hygienic problem scientifically, providing 
charm and immaculacy beyond all doubt, and 


at all times, by banishing the insecurity of 


old ways . 


disposability. 


. . by giving the convenience of 













Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








No laundry. 


disposal. 


ox? 


FG of 
You can get it anywhere, today 





If you have not tried Kotex, 
please do. It will make a great 
difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind and your 
Many ills, according to leading medical authorities, 


health. 
are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 


methods. Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would a piece of tissue— without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine Kotex. It 
is the only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. 
It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 
itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton 
Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





As easy 
to dispose of as a piece 
of tissue—thus ending 
the trying problem of 
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Utter protection— Kotex 
absorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help 
yourself, pay the clerk, that isall. 


No laundry — discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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“T'm living there, ain’t I?”” was Teddy’s 
expressive answer. “Tt ain’t bad, and 


Mrs. Wattles gets you your breakfast.” 
’ said Jahala. 


“T think I’d like to try it,’ 

“Tf nothing turns up,” 
Teddy said, again express- 
ing her inward thoughts 
aloud, “‘I can always get 
modeling to do.” 

“ Modeling ?”’ 

“Sure. Posing for ar- 
tists. Five dollars an af- 
ternoon.”’ 

“You pose for artists?” 
Jahala’s voice was 
shocked. 

“Often,” said Teddy. 
“T like ’em. Funny lot 
too. Sometimes they 
send for a girl just to 
have somebody to talk 
to, I guess. Nice parties 
too.” 

“Do you mean—with- 
out your clothes on?”’ 

‘“T’vedone it, of course, 
but mostly they don’t 
want that. Very seldom. 
Those I work for do illustrations for the 
magazines, or fashions or something. 
Let’s go get your things; then you can 
come back and register at an agency, and 
we can make the rounds.”’ 


HEY took the Subway to Mrs. Wattles’ 

up in the east sixties, mounted the high 
stone steps of the old brick house, and en- 
tered a dusky hall. 

“Mrs. Wattles,” called Teddy. 

“Yes,” answered a booming voice. 
“What’s wanted?” 

“It’s Teddy. Slip on something and 
come down. I got a boarder for you.”’ 

Almost instantly a huge woman in a 
pink dressing gown waddled down the 
stairs, and glanced acutely at Jahala dur- 
ing the introduction. “Um. Mostly I 
take just girls I know, but bein’ as you’re 
introduced by Teddy—jest nice girls and 
no nonsense. No men comin’ here. 
Workin’?”’ 

“She just came to town last night.” 

“Um. Pay in advance till we’re better 
acquainted. You know the room, Teddy. 
Show her up. I got one of my headaches.” 

The room was on the third floor; its 
windows opened invitingly on a fire escape 
and a jumble of bedraggled back yards. 

“That’s my room across,”’ said Teddy. 
: Leave your stuff. We can pack it away 
ater.” 

They descended the stairs again, to be 
met by Mrs. Wattles’ booming voice: 
“Telephone for you. Forgot to tell you. 
Number’s put down on the pad.” 

Teddy stepped to the telephone and 
called the number; Jahala listened to half 
the conversation. 


“Hello, Phil. Yes, this is 


Teddy. . Tonight? Um. . 
Who’s coming? Oh, is he? What 
girls? They’re all right.’’ She 


paused and glanced sidewise at Jahala. 
“But I’ve a friend stopping with me. 
ou ought to meet her too. Figure and 


7 


everything. . All right, I’ll bring her 
aiong. Seven, eh?” She hung up the 
receiver, 


HAT’S Phil Plank. Artist. Well, we 
don’t have to buy dinner tonight. 
ittle party in his studio. We'll run right 
‘p there as soon as we’re through.” 
“We?” 
“T told him I was bringing you.” 
“e But ES 
“Be yourself,” Teddy said jauntily. 
“ Nobody’s going to eat you. You’re in 
New York, and you got toeat. You hear 
a lot about the dangers surrounding a poor 
working girl, but a lot of it is the bunk. 
Keep the old bean, and you’re all right. 
I never heard of a girl getting herself in a 
mess without considerable codperation on 
her part. Shake a foot.” 
Jahala registered at an agency, follow- 
ing which the girls visited the offices of 
two or three producers. When it was too 


om 





late to do more Teddy led her companion 
to a hotel where, after she had given skill- 
ful attention to her own make-up, she 
turned to Jahala. 

“‘Here,”’ she said, “let me fix you up.” 
And before Jahala could protest Teddy’s 
lipstick was at work. 
Jahala felt that she had 
taken another mysteri- 
ous, downward step. 

“Quarter toseven. We 
got to be on our way. 
When I make a date for 
seven I’m there at seven, 
what I mean. Depend- 
able, that’s me. I’ve 
spent years working up a 
reputation for it, and it 
pays. Suppose some- 
body’s going to have a 
party. Well, I’m the first 
one he thinks of. ‘We 
can depend on Teddy,’ he 
says, and there you are.”’ 

“T—hadn’t you bet- 
ter go alone?”’ 


OW listen,’’ said 

Teddy. “‘It’sanice 
party, and it won’t get 
rough—not very rough anyhow. Check 
the New England conscience, and come 
along. You’re not going to need it in the 
show business.” 

So Jahala went, fearsomely, troubled by 
conscience, yet eager with curiosity. Of 
what she was to encounter she had no 
conception, but that Ripley Bridge would 
look upon it as an orgy she was certain. 

And so, twenty-four hours after she set 
foot in New York and less than thirty 
hours away from Ripley Bridge, Jahala 
took her first blind plunge into the life of 
this new world which she had set out to 
conquer. The way led up two flights of 
narrow stairs to a door upon which was 
fastened a knocker. She saw Teddy lift 
the handle, knew in an instant there could 
be no drawing back. She caught her 
breath, closed her eyes, saw in imagina- 
tion a scene in a Ripley Bridge parlor of a 
little girl with reluctant hand upon a great 
book, of a faded woman beside her, of a 
stern, imperative man. She heard her 
father’s voice and the never-forgotten 
words of the oath he had administered: 

“Do you swear that you won’t ever so 
long as you live do so again, and that you 
will hide your nakedness like a decent 
woman should? Do you swear you won’t 
ever have traffic with lewdness and im- 
morality? Do you so swear?” 

This oath arose to confront her. In it 
lay unspeakable implications of everlasting 
torment, of hell’s fire and damnation, of 
burning pitch and unquenchable flames! 

Then the door was thrown open, and 
she entered. VI 


HE man who was revealed by the open 
door was not young, a circumstance 
which increased Jahala’s uneasiness. To 
her young eyes he seemed actually old, 
though he was little more than forty. 
He was an untidy person, whose flannel 
shirt was open at the throat. His trousers 
were disreputable and covered with dabs 
of paint. Yet he carried himself with an 
air; the costume became him and gave 
him a certain distinction which Jahala 
could not comprehend. His hair, inclined 
to wave, stood on end, and his blue eyes 
were ingratiating. 
**Old Reliable,” he said to Teddy. ‘‘On 
the dot, and me late as usual.” 
- Teddy pushed reluctant Jahala ahead 
into such a room as that young woman 
never had imagined. It was not at all as 
she imagined a studio would be. It gave 
off no emanation of wickedness, but spoke 
eloquently of hard work. A jumble of 
furniture and cabinets, a bulky easel, 
piles of ‘clothing, drawing boards tilted 
against the wall, taborets covered with 
little dishes colorful with paints, jars of 
brushes, a bass drum, a plaster gentleman 
with muscles exposed, a great north light, 
no elegancies, nothing of pose or pretense — 
that was Phil Plank’s studio. It was a 
reassuring room. 





























Beansifel hair is ppt vitally alive and lustrous 











ou cannot trick thin or 
oily or lacklustre hair 


into Looking beautiful 


© pal hair gleaming with health is 
lovely enough to look smart when 
closely groomed. 


Oily hair is unutterably dowdy. It 
clings morosely together and resists any 
attempt to give it graceful curving lines. 


Hair too thin on the head makes the 
sleek new bobs look plain and “skinned.” 


While dandruff in closely-groomed 
hair betrays an outrageous indifference 
to personal appearance. 


Don’t let these common hair ills keep 
you from realizing the beauty that lovely 
hair will add to your whole appearance. 


You can prevent any such condition 
if you give your hair a moment’s extra 
care each day. All of these common 
ills of the hair yield to the following 
treatment even when long established. 

The dangerous infection causing dan- 
druff is promptly destroyed. Poor circu- 
lation which leads to thinning hair and 





excessive oiliness becomes healthily 
active under this simple treatment: 


OISTEN your scalp generously with 

Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with your fingers pressed firmly down, 
move your scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion to work the tonic down to the very 
hair roots. Do this over every inch of the 
scalp. It makes the scalp tingle with new 
vigor and leaves your hair soft and 
manageable! 


After only a few days of this care you 
will find your hair shining with new life 
and health. Kept up regularly it makes 
your hair gleam with new lights, makes 
it soft, alive, abundant, so that you can 
dare the simplest, most dashing of the 
smart coiffures! 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine today 
at any drug or department store. Look 
for signature in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Parfu- 
merie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 


4 zm 
ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Gives New Beauty to Your Hair 
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Curtain Rod fy} it 1 
Americas Favorite. \\' 
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Curtain Rods~, 
Let me tell you Why~ 


“First—I have sold Kirsch Rods for 
years. Hundreds of my customers have 
them. I know they satisfy. They are 
guaranteed not to sag, rust or tarnish. 




































Second—Kirsch Rods are sturdy and 
rigid, without being clumsy and bulky. 
They are strongly and invisibly rein- 
forced by doubling-in the edges. (See 
Fig. 1.) 


Fig. 1 
Cross sectional view of 
a Kirsch Rod showing 
beautiful Stipple Tone 
finish. ‘‘A’’ indicates the 
invisible reinforcing. 


Third— Kirsch Rods are beautiful. The 
patented Stipple Tone design is distinc- 
tive and artistic—it adds strength and 


provides an ideal surface for a lasting, 
durable finish. 


Fourth—Kirsch Brackets are wonder- 
fully simple, strong and convenient. The 
rod tilts on (just as Fig. 2 shows) and 
stays there securely until removed by 
the same easy tilt. Does not require 
more than one person to put up a rod, 
even of extra length. 





Fig. 2 
View showing where 
the name ‘‘Kirsch”’ is 
stamped on rod—also 
how rod tilts into place 
on one-piece bracket. 


Fifth — Kirsch supplies rings, hooks 
(plain or heading) as superior as the 
rods. Through their use curtains are 
easily removed for dusting, airing or 
cleaning, and replaced without disturb- 
ing the rods. Particularly desirable on 
wide windows. (See Fig. 3.)”’ 


KIRSCH MEG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
110 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 

















Fig. 3 
Showing how draperies 
are detachable with 
Kirsch rings and hooks. 








In buying Curtain 
Rods, look for the 
name “Kirsch” on 
the rod (see Fig. 
2). ‘There is no 
substitute for 
Kirsch Quality 
and Service.” 
Kirsch was the 
original flat cur- 
tain rod. 


Send for Books . 


Write for latest Kirsch Rod 
and Window Draping Book 
showing draping ideas for 
every room and every kind of 
window in connection with ex- 
tension curtain rods. Mailed 
on receipt of 5 cents. We also 
publish ‘‘ Distinctive Drap- 
ing’’ devoted to more elabo- 
rate hangings and cut-to- 
measure rods to be used with 
or without cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


Illustration shows a Kirsch 
single rod with two Kirsch 
one-piece extension sec- 
tions for an extra wide 
window. 
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“This is my friend Miss Chandler,” 
Jahala heard Teddy say, and felt her 
hand taken cordially. 

““Welcome to our city,” said her host. 
*‘T hope you can cook better than Teddy. 
She runs to scrambled eggs. Sit down and 
look at a pretty picture book or something 
while I doll up. If anybody rings let ’em 
in.” His voice trailed off as he disappeared 
through the door. 

Jahala was embarrassed, ill at ease. 
The day before yesterday she had been 
getting her father’s supper in Ripley 
Bridge; now she was hundreds of miles 
from Ripley Bridge by actual measure- 
ment, and a million miles from it in such 
imponderable things as viewpoint and 
habit of life and ideals. She had not been 
given a moment to adapt herself, but had 
been plunged from the one into the other 
headlong. No easy period of adjustment, 
but a violent, sudden wrench! It is alto- 
gether natural that she should have been 
more worried about what these people 
would think of her than she was about 
evil coming of the event. 


HE bell rang, and Teddy admitted a 

young man staggering under the weight 
of a suitcase full of such food as may be 
had of a delicatessen store. He panted, 
dropped his burden, and gave Teddy an 
offhand, friendly kiss. 

“Whenever there’s anything heavy to 
carry I’m invited,” he said. ‘‘ How are the 
loveliest legs in town? Eh? Working?” 
His voice became suddenly businesslike. 
“Doing a set of bathing suit advertise- 
ments. How about ten o’clock to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“Righto, Old Thing,” said Teddy, very 
English. 

The young man walked straight to 
Jahala, whom he had been ‘eying, and 
threw her into a state of dreadful embar- 
rassment by tilting up her chin with an 
impersonal finger. 

““Dog-gone. Where have you and I been 
all our lives? Reg’lar face, with eyes and 
nose and everything. And hair.” 

“His name,” said Teddy, putting his 
hat on her bobbed head, and assuming 
that akimbo pose associated with argu- 
mentative washerwomen, “is Walker. 
Look out for him. He’s got a smooth ap- 
proach.” 

“If you’re not busy tomorrow drop in 
with Teddy so I can look you over. I can 
use you,” he said, and then apparently for- 
got all about it. “If you’ll light the darn 
gas stove I’ll put on the coffee,” he said to 
Teddy. “‘Who’s coming?” 

“You'll find an apron some place,”’ came 
Phil Plank’s muffled voice. 

“You for the apron,” Teddy said to 
Jahala, and then to Walker: “‘She comes 
from a place where cook- 
stoves are still standard 
equipment.” 


LL this wore an aspect 
of innocence, a sort of 
picnic expression, and once 
Jahala had on the apron 
and was scrutinizing the 
strange assortment of 
foods which Walker had 
purveyed, her self- 
assurance returned. Here was familiar 
ground. She became efficient. 

Again the bell rang, and two girls came 
in—a tall, very slender dark one, whose 
regular employment was that of a mani- 
kin in a Fifth Avenue shop; the other, 
tiny and blond, had spent the day as an 
extra in a motion-picture studio. She 
made a great to-do about the effect of the 
lights upon her eyes and impressed Jahala 
as being rather affected. This wore off as 
restraint passed. The pose was for the 
benefit of those whom she did not know. 

Later, while the chops were frying, two 
other men appeared, whose names Jahala 
did not retain. One of the new men com- 
posed music, Jahala gathered; the other 
had something to do with magazines. 

Without at all desiring to do so, or 
knowing how it came about, Jahala as- 
sumed control of the dinner. Drawing 
boards placed end to end on chairs and 





taborets and kept from wabbling by 
books formed the dining table. There 
weren’t enough chairs, and the dishes and 
silver were insufficient, but the host seemed 
not at all embarrassed, as Ripley Bridge 
hosts or hostesses would have been. Ja- 
hala recoiled from a cocktail; the sight of 
the other girls smoking repeHed her. She 
could not help it. 


“FTSHIS is New York, and there are a 
different sort of people here,” she 
kept telling herself, but to no avail. She 
found herself condemning the party as very 
wicked indeed, and saw herself standing in 
gravest danger. She served from the kitch- 
enette while the others seated themselves, 
and looked very lovely indeed, with cheeks 
flushed and intent, housewifely face. 

Conversation was fragmentary and jolly, 
It was the first intelligent conversation 
Jahala had ever heard, talk for the sake of 
talk, for the pleasure of putting thoughts 
into words, for the sake of ideas. In Ripley 
Bridge conversation was utilitarian or else 
gossip. She sat silent and fascinated, she 
who was to dominate conversations with 
the flash of her wit and the edge of her 
satire, she who was to become almost as 
famous as a maker of phrases as she was 
as a premiere danseuse. 

They could veer in an instant from a 
discussion of the esoteric to the making of 
an absurd pun, from religion to an anec- 
dote which might be risqué but was un- 
doubtedly witty. And at every pause 
Teddy broke in with a line of some popu- 
lar song, inimitably sung, or with a few 
words of patter, the ultrasophisticated, 
artificial patter of Broadway. 

“Well, what’s right and what’s wrong?” 
she heard Phil Plank ask challengingly in 
response to some assertion which did not 
catch her ear. 

“The answer’s in the back of the book,” 
said Teddy. ‘Whatever you get caught 
at is wrong.” 

“A thing’s wrong if you believe it’s 
wrong,” hazarded the tall, dark manikin. 

The young man who had something to 
do with magazines snorted. Jahala had 
learned his name, and it fascinated her— 
Quentin Dandini—and she had been told 
that he was a poet who earned his living 
by writing adventure stories for the cheaper 
magazines at a penny a word. He was 
the youngest of the men; very young he 
seemed, and somehow out of place. He 
was handsome, with olive cheeks and 
blackest eyes and teeth which demanded 
instant admiration. 


“TTE SNORTED,” said Teddy. ‘He’s 
thought up a deep and solemn think, 

and now he’s going to touch it off. Go 

ahead, my dear, pour out your soul.” 

“Shut up, Ted. Go 
ahead, Dandini. When’s 
right right and when’s 
wrong wrong?” 

“Never,” said Dandini. 
“There’s no such thing as 
abstract right or abstract 
wrong, as virtue or evil. 
You can’t say of any act 
that it is always right or 
always wrong, can you? 
It may be atrocious in 
America and admirable in Persia. All 
morals are a matter of expediency, of 
agreement.” 

Jahala shuddered. 

She almost expected a swift and awful 
judgment from heaven. 

Dandini went on, pouring words int» 
her shocked ears: “It all gets down to 
that. You can’t commit a sin; the best 
you can manage is to commit a breach 0! 
law or to violate a convention. There isn’t 
a virtue of any sort which wasn’t invented 
by a fellow who needed it to protect him 
and his goods and chattels. Is it wicked 
to kill? Not when we train a few millions 
of men to do it in the most efficient way 
and turn them loose to murder in the 
name of patriotism. Murder isn’t 2 
moral wrong; it’s just darn inexpedient 
for the murderer.” 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Frigidaire is made by the 
world’s largest builder of 
electric refrigerators. 
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| No otber gift. 
can give 
such satisfaction 




















Cee any woman have a more wonderful 
Christmas? In her kitchen a beautiful new metal 
cabinet Frigidaire, its lustrous white Duco finish a true 
delight to the eye, its spotless porcelain enamel lining a 
promise of better, more sanitary refrigeration, its freez- 
ing compartment offering the great convenience of 
dainty ice cubes and delicious frozen desserts. 


And with a genuine Frigidaire she will feel a 
satisfaction far greater than that which comes with 
mere independence of outside ice supply and with the 
other conveniences which electric refrigeration affords. 
For she will share with more than 250,000 Frigidaire 
users the serene confidence which only Frigidaire can 
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give—a confidence based on proven supremacy in design 
and construction, on unvarying dependability and 
economy in operation, on the maintenance of a nation- 
wide sales and service organization numbering more than 
five thousand representatives and devoted to the single 
purpose of assuring complete satisfaction to every 
Frigidaire user. 


Find out about Frigidaire today. The nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you the new metal 
cabinet models and the mechanical units which are 
also designed for installation in the standard makes of 
ice-boxes. You will find Frigidaire low in price and 
very easy to buy on the General Motors deferred 
payment plan. 


T ;RIGIDAIRE, 
\ Dept. T-51, Dayto™ 
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this modern ice man” 
calls once~with Frigidaire ~ 
and the ice stays always 
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Shredded W heat Porridge 


Try a Shredded Wheat porridge. 
Simply place the Biscuit in a sauce- 
pan; add water to cover bottom of 
pan; stir and let boil till it thickens. 
Warming, delicious and nourishing 
when served with hot milk or cream 
and sugared or salted to taste. 


This and many other attractive 
ways of serving Shredded Wheat 
hot or cold are described in a color- 
ful, fascinating kitchen-book full of 
real housewives’ recipes. Your gro- 
cer has some FREE for early comers, 
or if you prefer write direct to 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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“How do they bear such terrific exercise?’ 
“They train for it, dear—think, sleep 


and eat for it.”’ 





with Shredded Wheat—Aot 


That Shredded Wheat is on the majority 
of school and college training tables is a 
tribute to the whole-wheat healthfulness 
of these appetizing little loaves. 

Let the first snap of frost herald your 
enjoyment of Shredded Wheat — hot! 
Pour hot milk over crisply oven-heated 
biscuits, adding a little cream; and sugar 
or salt as desired. Or dip the biscuit 
quickly in hot salted water, let it drain 
and eat it with butter. But eat Shredded 
Wheat regularly—as a hot cereal, as a 


porridge or in combination with tempt- 
ing fruits. Make it a daily habit. 

For Shredded Wheat is an appetite food 
(containing the essential vITAMINS); an 
energy food (high in CARBOHYDRATES); a 
digestion-aiding food (all the BRAN of 
the whole wheat) ; while its MINERAL SALT 
and PROTEIN content purify blood and 
rebuild tissue. 

Ask your grocer to place Shredded 
Wheat on your list of food necessities. 
Commence eating for vitality today! 


DDED WHEAT 
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Jahala’s ears began to burn. How far 
| would talk of this sort go, and when would 
it cease to be mere talk? But it ended as 
abruptly as it had started. Graves, the 
composer, went to the piano,-his skilled 
hands hurling the jazz of a fox trot into 
the room. “‘ Dance?” cried Teddy. ‘‘Some- 
bodv dance with me quick.” 

Young Dandini bent his handsome face 
above Jahala. “Come along,” he said. 

For an instant she was sure she would 
not dare touch him. The judgment of 
heaven might not discriminate when it 
fell upon him, and consume her as well if 
she stood close. Then she remembered 
her great grievance against life. 

“T can’t dance. I never danced,” she 

said bitterly. ‘‘I never learned.” 

“And why did you never learn?” 

‘My father wouldn’t let me,’’ she said 
honestly. ‘‘He thinks dancing is wicked.” 

“Why did you come to New York?” 

“To dance,” Jahala said simply. 

“To dance! But you just said you 
couldn’t dance.” 

“TI can’t—with people. 
dance—dances.” 


But I can 


HIS was rather incoherent. However, 
Dandini seemed to understand. ‘‘ How 
do you know you can?” 
“IT know I can. I knowit. I know it.” 
She was all egoism now. 
“When,” he asked with grim amuse- 
ment, “‘did you leave Ripley Bridge?” 
“Yesterday.” 
“You’d better get back to Ripley 
Bridge—pronto,”’ he said. 
“T’ve come, and I’m going to stay.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and drew a 
deep, quick breath as though to cast off 
unpleasant speculations. His mood 
changed completely, his body began to 
move in time to the music, his eyes danced 
boyishly, his teeth gleamed even and 


white and beautiful between parted, 
smiling lips. 
“Clear the floor,” he called. ‘“‘Graves, 


play that new dance thing of yours. 
We've a dancer here. It’sa party. She'll 
dance, and Elaine’ll sing, and we’ll all do 
parlor tricks. I’m her manager. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you the great Jahala in her first 
appearance cn any stage. Snap into it, 
Bob. Here you go, Jahala—and what a 
name that is!” 

“Lay off my little friend,” said Teddy 
severely. ‘I won’t have her deviled.” 

But Jahala was not thinking of him or 
of the rest. She was thinking of that 
piano, of the gracious music which Bob 
Graves’ fingers plucked from it. It flooded 
her, caressed her, rushed through her 
veins, tingled in her muscles. 

She was on her feet, lips parted, eyes 
eager. The rest stood silent, unconscious 
that a vivid personality had seized upon 
them and was holding them, holding them 
in that dusty, tumbled room, as it was to 
grip and hold great audiences in the most 
splendid theaters of the world. They were 
\atchers at the birth of a genius! 

Jahala walked to the piano and her 
\ords were not a request, but a command. 

Play!’’ she said imperatively. ‘‘Play!’’ 

‘What shall I play?” 

“Anything —anything that —that lives.” 

‘Um! Here’s a dance I wrote for La 
‘cunesse, but she says it’s too difficult. 
“he can’t interpret it. She says it’s not a 
cance at all. Want to try it?” 

“Anything,” Jahala said breathlessly. 

\nything.” 


IS fingers met the keys. She stood 

poised, listening, drinking the music 
vito her innermost being. Bob Graves 
‘raned his neck over his shoulder to watch. 
Then she began to move, to sway. Only 
her arms and body at first. Her eyes were 
closed, her face rapt in the maddening joy 
ol creation. The others huddled together 
watching, gripped, dominated, but Jahala 
had forgotten them. No embarrassment 
now, no diffidence, but a wonderful, colos- 
sal self-confidence. 

And then she danced! 





When the music ceased she stopped, 
— with closed eyes and back-thrown 
ea 


She gripped her waist, her skirt, in re- 


sentful fingers. ‘‘These clothes! The 
weight of them! I can’t dance so. I 
can’t dance so.” She spoke to herself, un- 
conscious of the rest. Then, suddenly, it 
was more than she could bear, and she 
hurled herself into a chair and sobbed, 
sobbed with the ineffable joy of it. 


( was at her side, patting her 
shoulder. The rest gathered about ex- 
claiming, pettiness silenced, honest ad- 
miration in eyes and upon lips. The spell 
of her still lay upon them. 

“You’ve got it,” Graves exulted. 
“You've got it, child. You caught the 
spirit. It was lovely, lovely. Where did 
you learn to dance?” 

“T never learned. That is the first time 
I ever danced.” 

“What!” 

Jahala lifted wet eyes. “I never danced 
before, but I have dreamed it. I have 
dreamed music and danced to it, every 
movement of a dance. I can’t even waltz.” 


“Are you—you mean it? Is this the 
truth?” 
“Yes,” said Jahala. 


Graves turned fiercely upon Plank. 
“‘Haven’t you any clothes here, something 
she can dance in? Dig up something. 
Man, don’t you see what’s happening? 
We’ve found one in a million, and we’ve 
got to put her over. Go find something for 
her to wear.” 

While Phil rummaged, Graves muttered: 
“Crude in spots, no technic. No mat- 
ter. Easy to get. Lived the music, caught 
the spirit from a couple of bars and inter- 
preted. Oh, I’ll give you a tryout.” 

Phil reappeared, and tossed a handful of 


gauze and silk in Jahala’s lap. ‘‘That’ll 
do,” he said. ‘“‘Change in there.’’ 
“No shoes or stockings,’”” commanded 


Graves. 

Jahala passed into the bedroom without 
self-consciousness—an automaton. She 
was intoxicated with music and with mo- 
tion, not herself—in a species of delirium. 
Quickly she undressed, and donned the 
scanty little costume. It was revealing, 
but she neither knew nor cared. Then, as 
in the hour of her fame, she was uncon- 
scious of herself except as an instrument 
upon which she played and which she 
loved for its beauty. Partially nude, she 
was innocent in her nudity and uncon- 
scious of it as she had been that day so long 
ago when she danced, a fairylike baby, 
beside the stream. 

“Ready ?”’ called Graves, and without 
waiting for her answer he sat down at the 
piano and threw himself into a dance, light, 
frivolous, jaunty, full of gayety and laugh- 
ter and love of the sun. 


AHALA waited in the bedroom, caught 

the lilt of it, burst open the door and 
stood there poised, so beautiful that the 
artists who saw her caught their breath, 
perfection of line and of color and of pose, 
as if she did not rest upon the floor, but 
wafted there, breeze tossed. 

The dance ended and she sank again 
into a chair. ‘I knew it,” she cried ex- 
ultantly. ‘“‘I knew I could dance.” 

Then the exaltation ebbed from her, as 
exaltation must always wane. She be- 
came aware of herself, of her surroundings, 
of an actual world, of her own identity. 
Her eyes traveled downward to her knees. 
They were bare, her legs were bare, her 
arms. Her eyes grew large with fear. It 
was not modesty, not the alarm of prud- 
ery, but the terror of a recollection, and of 
anoath. She had failed to keep her naked- 
ness covered, as she had sworn upon the 
Book! 

“‘Oh,”’ she cried, ‘“‘I want to go away 
from here. I want to go. Somebody 
please take me away.” 

So in this moment of her first great joy, 
the inhibitions of her ancestors arose to 
accuse her, to bring down her high happi- 
ness in ruin. 


(Continued in the December Home Journal) 
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Crepes 


as you like them 


Skinner’s Crepes—flat crepe, crepe de chine and 
satin crepe—embody all those qualities which make 


crepes so high in favor for modish frocks. With a 


wearing quality all their own. 


Vividly beautiful colors for the myriad occasions 
for which crepes are now in supreme vogue. Soft 
in lustre and texture, heavy enough to hold pleats, 
supple enough to tie in small bows. Crepes that 
wear and wear without getting stringy, or rusty, 
or crushed. Crepes that can be washed. 


As dependable in quality as Skinner’s famous 
satins for dresses, linings and shoes. 


In all the best of the new colors—48 of them— 
including the deepest black you ever saw, and you 
know how smart black is going to be, and how 
hard it is to get in crepe. 


Ask for Skinner’s Crepes, and 
“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia—Mills, Holyoke, Mass, 


Skinners Crepes 








“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities for its unique 
therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids, 
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le hen ‘Teeth are Film Free 


SMILES ARE CHARMING 


SY running your tongue across your 
teeth, a film will be felt—a slippery 
sort of coating. Recent dental re- 
search reveals this film as a chief 
enemy of healthy teeth and gums— 
the source of most dull teeth, a chief cause of 
many gum disturbances. 





Because many ways of brushing failed to re- 
move film successfully, a new way in tooth 
and gum care is being widely suggested by 
dental authorities—a way embodied in the spe- 
cial film-removing: dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now An EFrFeEcrive 
Fitat-REMOVING Tooru Paste 


For years dental science sought ways to fight 
film. Clear teeth and healthy gums, come only 
when film is constantly combated—removed 
every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling ‘to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in contact with 
teeth food substances which fermented and 
fostered the acids of decay. 


Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the- millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea and 
of most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Brushing alone 
was found ineffective. Now two effective com- 
batants have been found, approved by high 








The Stubborn Film on Teeth to 
Which Sctence Ascribes Many Tooth 
and Gum Disorders. What Numbers 
of Authorities Suggest Doing for It 


dental authority, and em- 
bodied in the film-remov- 
ing tooth paste called 
Pepsodent. 


CURDLES AND REMOVEs 
Firm—Firms tHE Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to 
curdle the film. Then it 
thoroughly removes the 
film in gentle safety to en- 
amel. At the same time, it 
acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for 
this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in 
gum protection science 

knows today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. 
And thus aids in neutralizing 
mouth acids as they form. It 
multiplies the starch digestant 
of the saliva. And thus com- 
bats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and 


form acids. No other method known to science em- 
bodies protective agents like those found in Pepsodent. 


PLease Accepr Prrsopenr Test 
Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth this 
way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film is re- 
moved. The teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 











gums then should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental care, 
Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, provides 
the utmost science has discovered for bei ter 
tooth and gum protection. 














FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pepsodent 
Company, Dept. 812, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicixzo, 
Ill., U.S. A. Only one tube to a family. 








Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George ‘t+ 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bri:lge 
Rd., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 2207 
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off to one side with strict injunctions to 
cam) on a bare tableland that commanded 
the «ity of Laodicea. Eleanor, however, 
had 10 fancy for high-up desert plateaus. 
Dow in the valley there were streams and 
trees and green grass, and here she led her 
ladies for the night, while the less roman- 
tically inclined pagans took possession of 
the neights. The result of Eleanor’s dis- 
obectience was the loss of seven thousand 
knichts, the capture by the Saracens of 
all their gay clothes and baggage and their 
food, and an abrupt retreat to Antioch. 

Now it happened that the city of An- 
tioch was at that time ruled over by an- 
other French potentate, said to be the 
handsomest man of Europe. He proved a 
charming and interesting host, and again 
Eleanor decided that this crusading was 
all right, and again her husband decided 
that it was all wrong. At least he grew so 
jealous of Prince Raymond of Antioch 
that he snatched his wife away to Jeru- 
salem and left her there while he went 
away to make a fiasco of an attempt to 
capture Damascus. Again there were 
rumors of love affairs with a good-looking 
Saracen captive and even with Saladin 
himself. In 1149 we find King Louis and 
Queen Eleanor back in Paris in a state of 
irritation with each other, he more severe, 
more monastic, more rigid than ever. 

And now there came to the court of 
Louis to do his feudal duty to his king 
that magnificent, stirring, splendid Duke 
of Normandy, Geoffrey Plantagenet, and 
with him his son, only less splendid and 
handsome, the seventeen-year-old Henry. 
Once more things began to look up for 
Eleanor. She had another happy idea, no 
less than a stroke of genius, which she pro- 
ceeded to lay before the Pope—namely, 
that as her husband’s great-grandfather’s 
grandfather, Hugh Capet, had married 
the sister of her own several-times great- 
grandfather, William IV of Aquitaine, 
she and Louis were within forbidden de- 
grees of consanguinity and that therefore 
their marriage should be annulled. 


‘Married to Henry Plantagenet 


EATH had claimed Geoffrey Plantage- 

net, but Henry was still left, even 
though he was almost a dozen years younger 
than the Queen of France. Moreover, 
Henry was an exceedingly long-headed and 
ambitious young man who had a perfectly 
good claim upon the throne of England, 
a claim that he had neither boats nor 
army nor money to enforce. Eleanor was 
the realization of all those things he needed. 
The beautiful Queen secured her liberty 
from the solemn King of France in 1152; 
his kingdom never forgave him for letting 
her vast territories slip out of his control. 


The Fleritage of Womankind 


(Continued from Page 35) 


In six weeks she was the bride of Henry 
Plantagenet, claimant of England. She 
gave him thirty-six ships and pledged 
herself and all her wealth to the fulfill- 
ment of his ambitions. Even this much- 
divorced twentieth century has seldom 
seen more rapid work. All the future of 
Europe was changed by this caprice of the 
beautiful, arrogant, rich princess. But for 
her passion for adventure, her appetite for 
admiration, her wilfulness, backed by her 
power, there would have been no Planta- 
genet Kings of England from whom has 
come all the later royal line; there would 
have been no long Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France based on 
the perennial question as to who owned 
Eleanor’s great lands; no job for Joan of 
Arc. And since Eleanor, now of England 
and Aquitaine, became the mother of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, she gave one of the 
great romantic heroes to the world. 
Around her other son, King John, there 
welled up the first great movement toward 
constitutional government, that Magna 
Charta on which England and America 
base their rights. 


Kept Her Sons’ Love 


ND one of the great love stories of his- 
tory, that of King Henry who loved 
and hid away fair Rosamond from the 
Queen whom he had married to serve his 
political ambitions, is another corollary to 
the life of Eleanor of Aquitaine. ‘‘Queen 
by the wrath of God,”’ she said of herself 
during those years when she and her hus- 
band were at swords’ points; but she al- 
ways kept her sons’ love and became so 
dominating an influence through her long, 
long life that a modern historian has pro- 
nounced Queen Elizabeth her only rival in 
statesmanship among women who have sat 
on the throne of England. 

Historians must have gone to a great 
deal of trouble to paint the Middle Ages 
in drab colors. A time that takes in 
Charlemagne and Innocent III and that 
prince of princes, Edward III, is unex- 
celled. And the women matched the time. 
One could dawdle over Matilda the Good 
or Philippa of Hainault or Ingeborg of 
Denmark, or many another, as well as 
over Eleanor, all in the glamour of the 
new light that was dawning for women— 
women as souls, not only lovely in the 
sight of God, like Monica and Paula, but 
in the sight of men; exquisite, desirable, 
strong even when weak. powerful agents 
in church and state, in spirit and in body. 
This the Middle Ages gave to us who come 
later. 





EDITOR'S NOTE — Another article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 





UT by the sea wall as the 
daylight darkens, 
Sculling his boat with silent 
oar and steady, 
A fisherman, with oil and taper 
ready, 
For the last echo of the church 
bell hearkens, 
| Then fills the metal lamp and sets 
it burning 
Beneath the worn saint's image, 
| salt encrusted 
| That fisher saint to whom the 
fleet is trusted, . 





The Beacon 


By EvizaperH Hanty Danrortru 


Whose beacon guidesthe sailor folk | 
returning. . | 


No wind, they say, nor wind and 
wave together, 
No summer squall or winter 
tempest raging, 
Can quench that sturdy lamp. 
Serene, unaging, 
It shines unchanged through all 
the changing weather. 


I set my love before your feet, a star, 
Through time's vast dark to guide 
me where you are! 











A PATENTED GARMENT \ 


\ 
for women who dont like corsets ~: 


HERE never was a garment more 

timely in its appearance. Just when 
millions of women are demanding 
more freedom, and many dis- 
carding corsets, though they know 
they need some support, along comes 
Cuaris and solves the problem. 


Cuaris is new, but already over half 
a million women are wearing this 
wonderful garment in place of cor- 
sets. Its vogue is sweeping the coun- 
try. Thousands have written to thank 
us for what some term “a boon to 
womankind”. 


The whole construction of 
Cuaris is revolutionary but the 
one feature that dominates all 


i T) others is the belt. 

Fe | This belt is so shaped that it 

Nia follows the natural curve of the 
if body and reaches well under 


} 
Ad 
{i 
+. 
all the organs that require sup- 
port, gently but firmly lifting 
them into place, instead of com- 


4 \ pressing the abdomen and 


forcing it straight inward, 
as most corsets do. There is 
no unpleasant pressure, no 
feeling of restraint. 


The Cuaris belt rests and re- 
duces the abdomen, while the 
featherweight one-piece gar- 
ment controls the bust and 
hips. The result is a graceful 
figure with a youthful straight 
line from bust to knee, without 
any of the sensation of being 
corseted. 


Also, the easy and perfect adaptabil- 
ity of the Cuaris belt enables you to 
adjust it in any direction to meet 
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your most exacting requirements, 
without removing the garment, which 
is delightfully flexible at every point. 


Cuaris costs less than a corset of 
like quality and is priceless in com- 
fort and body-freedom. It saves the 
expense of a separate brassiere and 
launders easily and perfectly. 


Cuaris is never sold in stores but 
through offices in all large cities. 
Look in your phone book for the 
nearest Cuaris office, and a trained 
specialist will call at your home and 
show youthe garment. Or write us, if 
there is no CHARIS representative in 
your locality. 


We are adding women of refinement 
to our staff wherever territory is open, 
and those who wish to enter a pleas- 
ant and profitable profession are in- 
vited to write us. 


Price $6.25 
($6.75 west of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for descriptive folder 


THE FIFTH 
AVENUE CORSET Co., Inc. 


Allentown, Pa. 


1 
| FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 


1 = Dept. L-11, Allentown, Pa. 
l 
| Please send me further information about Cuaris. 





| If you wish to know how you can 1 











| become a representative, check here i 


me —-——“—V“ cee oo oe oe oe 
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Making a Start in - Mahogany 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 



































This lovely Virginia sofa blends perfectly with the 
mahogany pieces shown on this page and page 125. 


= UCKED away in our minds is a dream 

a4, picture of what we desire our home to 
Ey 8 look like some day. Often, however, the 
Bas) Na picture is so hazy that when the actual 

Se] moment of furnishing comes along, it’s 
the easiest thing in the world to be led astray by 
the very variety displayed in the shops, and pieces 
of furniture bought for their casual appeal not only 
fail to harmonize properly but go quickly out of 
style. 

So before the first piece of furniture is purchased, 
be it only a tiny table or a chair, deciding on a defi- 
nite plan will act as one of the greatest helps in 
furnishing the home, either completely or by slow 
degrees, and will enable this first purchase and 
those which follow to form links in one harmonious 
whole. 

Therefore, whether the first furniture pieces are 
selected for the new and full-fledged home, or 
whether they are to serve first in a young girl’s 
room or in the efficiency apartment of a young 
business woman, choosing them according toa plan 
which will fit in with future needs means the big- 
gest sort of success in the home that is tobe. And 
deciding upon one wood for the major pieces is of 
invaluable worth to careful planning. 

While there are several standard woods which 
are very desirable for permanent furnishing, when 
a home of the growing kind is to be started in a 
small way there are practical reasons why mahog- 
any makes a particularly fine choice. It is always 
obtainable in charming reproductions; it may be 
small in size, classic in shape, adaptable in design, 
reasonable in price. And, if judgment is exercised 
in selection, the pieces may be used interchangeably in any 
rooms of the future with the assurance that they will blend, 
both in style and finish. 














Uariety Makes for Interest 


O IN the purchase of a mahogany gateleg table, in the 

selection of a mahogany highboy, in the acquiring of 
twin four-post beds and a chest or so, a bookcase and a 
desk—these acquisitions having spread over a course of 
years—there is certainty of harmony. And no matter when 
mahogany is bought, no matter what its finish or its color, 
it is possible to use as wide a selection as need be in one room 
or in one house. 

For mahogany is mahogany the world over. In pieces of 
real beauty the difference in style and finish does but add to 
the interest of the collection, in the same way that one feels 
special interest in a group of antique mahogany pieces 
handed down through several generations, each forbear 
acquiring a certain separate proportion of them. In the 
Colonial homes of the South, in the early homes of New 
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The Governor Winthrop desk is thirty-six inches wide, forty-two 
inches high, and costs ninety-two dollars and a half. 


England, each generation has added pieces peculiar to the 
time—pieces of different style and age; yet the final effect 
is quite beautiful enough to inspire our modern designers to 
blend derivations of these various pieces in one suit, which 
thus gains immeasurably by reason of variety. Sets of 
furniture are rarely as interesting as individual pieces which 
have been grouped together because they harmonize in the 
spirit of their style. You would not hesitate to use several 
antique pieces of mahogany in one house or one room; you 
should feel similarly about a modern collection of mahogany 
furniture. 

Occasionally the popular finish of mahogany changes, and 
in following the plan of furnishing by degrees in this wood, 
this fact may cause perplexity. Sometimes the vogue has 
been for red mahogany; sometimes beauty of graining has 
been stressed. Nowadays conventional mahogany comes 
frequently in the brownish antique finish wherein dullness 
of surface is of supreme importance; while veneers, grain- 
ings, crotches and inlays add color and tone to the dignified 
and rich effect in other equally fine types. But there is an 
increasing tendency to mix blending types and finishes of 
mahogany, as adding interest to our rooms. 


b apes 
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The chest of drawers, with its pleasing lines and an 
tique mahogany finish, may be had for fifty-five fifty. 


The mahogany furniture gathered together on 
this page and on page 125 has been selected for the 
double qualifications which fit it for use now in the 
one or two room apartment as well as for use later 
as a nucleus when a whole house is to be fur- 
nished. Every pictured piece counts for beauty, 
dignity, service, and permanent style value; and 
every piece may be used interchangeably in rooms 
ofthe home to come. For instance, while the corner 
cupboard on page 125 helps to fit this present room 
for dining, some day it may be the major piece 
in a bona fide dining room; the extension gateleg 
table here suffices for both living and dining room 
needs, yet some day may be an equally serviceable 
dining table in the quaintest of full-fledged dining 
rooms; and while in the present room the chest of 
drawers at upper right, above, may contain din- 
ing room linens. yet some day it may come into 
its own as a bureau in some bedroom, its character 
changed by a wall mirror hung above it—a simple 
American Chippendale mirror such as now hangs 
above the gateleg table on page 125. 


Buy Once—for Now and Later 


TS corner cupboard on page 125 is an especially 
lovely piece, priced at one hundred and forty 
dollars. It isofsolid mahogany, measuring six (cet, 
ten inches in height, and thirty-six inches in width. 
There are three shelves in the upper part baci of 
the small-paned door, and there is a capacious «up- 
board portion below. The gateleg table newr it 
measures twenty-two by forty-eight inches when 
closed, and has an extension of six feet. This table is priced 
moderately at fifty-three dollars and a half. The che:: of 
drawers at upper right, above, comes in antique maho; :iny 
finish for fifty-five dollars anda half. It measures forty-!our 
by nineteen inches and is forty inches high. A larger c est 
of the same design may be bought for somewhat more 

The Governor Winthrop desk helps to fit this living-div ing 
room of the present for real use, and in the home of the 
future it may take a very dignified place in the honest -‘0- 
goodness living room. The price of this desk is ninety-i wo 
dollars and a half; it measures thirty-six inches wide, nine- 
teen inches deep and forty-two inches high, and it i: of 
genuine mahogany in the antique brown finish. 

In this present room the Virginia sofa pictured at upper 
left may be used with fine effect, and is quite beaut:/ul 
enough to be counted on to supply the sofa need in the per- 
manent living room. Its price is a hundred and ninety-four 
dollars. If expense must be spared, an overstuffed sofa 
might be substituted at less cost, but the arms must be 
thin and the lines as a whole must show fineness and grace 




















(Continued on Page 125) 
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Add to 
the Beauty 
of 


your Skin 


with the shade of Pompetan 
Beauty Powder that matches 


By MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 

Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic ad- 

vice regarding the care of the skin and the proper 
use of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture; a lovely, satiny 

face—yet not a sign of powder. What 
is the secret of her alluring complexion? Does 
she use powder? She does, but a shade that 
matches so perfectly the tone of her skin that 
she secures the good effects of powder without 
seeming to use it. 

All smart women strive for a natural com- 
plexion, but all do not achieve it. Not all women 
have found a powder that really matches their skin 
—a powder that reveals their natural coloring. 
These women thank me for telling them about 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions are not 
composed of single colors, but a blend of differ- 
ent colors. So it is only natural that powder to 
match your complexion must ‘also be a blend. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is scientifically 
ble: led from different colors. Whatever the 
ton: of your complexion, a shade of this powder 


ma: hes it perfectly. 
i ompeian Beauty Powder has gained its re- 
ma’able popularity because of its purity, its deli- 


cat: odor, its quality of adhering well—and its 


per’ ction of shades. If you have experienced the 
difi ulty of having your powder look “chalky 
anc unnatural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 


Powder today, in the shade suggested. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Meclium Skin: The average American skin tone 
is medium, neither decidedly light nor definitely 
Olive. This skin should use the Naturelle shade. 
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Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have the dark hair and eyes 
characteristic of beautiful Spanish women. 
This skin should use the Rachel shade. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful, rose- 
tinted skin (not the florid skin) and should 
use the Flesh shade. 

White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that 
should use White powder in the daytime. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder at toilet coun- 
ters, 60¢. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


penne de Cnrckete 


Specialiste en Beauté 


P. S. I suggest Pompeian Day Cream to protect your 
skin against the weather, and Pompeian Bloom for color. 


Get New “Panel and Samples 


This is the new 1927 Pompeian Art Panel, 


“The Bride,”” which we offer for only 10c. 





Painted by Rolf Armstrong, and faithfully 
reproduced in color. Actual size, 27 by 7 
inches. Art store value would easily be 75c. 

With the Art Panel Madame Jeannette de 
Cordet will send you generous samples of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pom- 
peian Bloom (a rouge). (Specify on the 
coupon the shade of powder you wish.) 
Also Madame Jeannette’s booklet of beauty 
hints. Clip the coupon, enclose a dime and 
send today. 








Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
The Pompeian Laboratories 
3219 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime) for the 
beautiful new 1927 Pompeian Art Panel and 
samples mentioned in special offer. 
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BREADS 


~~ €dasy NOW 


OU just can’t enjoy the same mez 
salad or dessert, even a favorite one 
if you have it too often. 


It is really the variety of meals tha 
makes them delicious! Even the simples 
surprise does so much for a meal—thut 
is why clever housekeepers avoid the deadly 
routine of serving the same bread, monot 
onously, day after day. 


The same bread—when your baker has 
such a delicious variety! 


Such a choice of good things fresh from 
his oven—appetizing coffee cakes, a dozen 
different kinds; brown sweet loaves of 
whole wheat, raisin, rye, and white bread; 
fascinating “small breads” that give a 
party touch to any meal, hot Parker House 
Rolls, Dinner Rolls, Butterfly Buns, Raisin 
Buns, and many, many others. Stop in at 
your baker’s or grocer’s to see them —they 


make you feel like a hungry child again! 


on 





Blue sky and a windy countryside—such glorious 

appetites! How good the BUTTERFLY Bt'NS 

taste, crispy brown under their delicate vavilla 

frosting! So delectable for any lunch or break/ast, 
indoors or out! 
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PECAN ROLLS with their caramelized 
icing and thickly sprinkled plump nut 


meats are delicious for afternoon tea. 





clan a 


OME for the week-end—here the pantry 
is still expected to be a treasure house of 


children every precious minute, thanks to your 
baker’s fresh delicious “goodies.” Rolls and 






























> meat “goodies” no matter how grown-up the chil- buns and coffee cakes, each child’s favorite 
, dren may feel! Once it took anxious days of “‘special,”’ Pecan Rolls, Cinnamon Buns, Apple 
© one, baking to keep up with those clamorous per- Cake—whatever it is—can now be so simply 
petual appetites, but now you can be with the _ ordered and re-ordered. 
s that 
mplest 
—that 
deadly 
Nonot- APPLE CAKE with its dainty fruit 
slices and juicy raisins and sprinkling of 
powdered sugar—a great favorite among 
er has your bakcr’s coffee cakes. 
CINNAMON BUNS, spicy and sweet, give a never 
» ies failing daintiness to the simplest menu. 
dozen 
ves of 
brea \ JERY, very thin sandwiches of Raisin Bread 
sive 4 —it is a satisfaction to know you have a repu- 
House tation for always having “such different” refresh- 
Rais ments. You will find your baker’s Raisin Bread 
ae is so. full of flavor that you need not bother with 
D in at elaborate sandwich filling. It is so good you will 
—they want to order it as regularly as you do the fresh 
"if brown loaves of whole wheat, rye or white bread. 
again. Variety in bread does make such a difference! 
2, . 2 a9 
Ask for your Baker’s “Specials 
ip does pay to ask your baker or grocer . and fine texture, because his oven is scien- 
be for their “specials” when you order  tifically adjusted for perfect baking. And 
N 


‘lla bread! Your table has so much more va- you can always get just the correct bread 


jast, 





riety. All the breads shown here, come 
fresh and fragrant from your baker’s oven. 
Many other kinds, too, each made with 
the greatest care from the finest ingre- 
dients. Your baker’s breads are always so 
uniformly baked with even brown crust 


to serve, whatever the occasion. Thirty 
thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, just as all discriminating house- 
wives used to when they did the baking. 
The Fleischmann Company. Offices in all 


principal cities. 






RAISIN BREAD pith its plump rich fruit, its fine 
even texture and tender crust is, perhaps, the most 


popular of the newer breads. 


T his little secret gives 
you one pair free! 


Many a pair of silk hose has been 
discarded with one stocking still 
perfect. Nearly always one breaks 
sooner than the other, and, if you 
cannot use the good stocking, you 
lose 50 per cent of the wear ina pair. 
This loss is avoided with Rollins Im- 
proved Double Runstop Hosiery. 


Besides the longer wear insured by 
the Runstop feature, there is a pos- 
sible extra pair in every two 
pairs of the same color of 
Rollins. Save the good 
stocking from each pair — 
match them together and 
you will have three pairs 
for the price of two. 


Any two pairs of Rollins 
in the same color will match 
after repeated washings and 
can be selected at a glance by the 
identifying red Runstop. 





The runstop at the knee, which 
is the same color as the stocking, 
protects against knee strain. 


The second runstop, at the hem, 
always a red dotted line, posi- 
tively identifies Rollins Im- 
proved Double Runstop Hosiery 
—stops all garter runs and is 
out of sight when worn with 
the shortest skirt. 
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ROVED DOUBLE 


UNSIOP 






The dainty red dotted line of the 
Runstop at the hem identifies Rollins 
Improved Double Runstop Hosiery 
as positively as it stops runs caused 
by tugging garter clasps—and is too 
high to show with even the shortest 
skirt. The Runstop at the knee is in- 
visible because it is the same color as 
the stocking. It prevents runs from 
knee strain. 


Both Runstops give security to those 
who wear round garters. In pulling 
tight and rolling the top of the stock- 
ing, finger nails cannot cause damage 
that will pass below the knee. 


Newest shades of the most fashion- 
able colors to match shoes, dresses 
and accessories—also neutral tones 
to blend with any ensemble make 
Rollins preferred for style as for 
quality. 

Sold only by reliable merchants— 
never by house-to-house canvassers. 


Our complete line for men includes the best 
$1.00 silk sock in America. For children we 
feature specially reinforced stockings and socks. 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa 


= Factores: Des Moines and Bocne, Iowa 





If your dealer cannot supply 
you, fill out this coupon and 
we will gladly forward to you, 
free, color card showing the 
ten most favored colors of the 
season, together with com- 
plete description, retail prices, 
etc., to enable you to order di- 
rect from our mill. 


Mail this today 
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=| REEN is the very smart- 


est color to be found to- 
(3m day in decoration. Used 
4 §| in thenew way itglorifies 
ww} the finest and most ex- 
pensive furniture, either as an en-: | © 
tire coloring or as a trimming; and | 
likewise it renders home-painted 
furniture smartly effective. As a | 
predominant color it adds distinc- 
tion to beautiful room schemes. 
It colors fine fabrics, lending a pe- 
culiarly lovely new cool tone of 
jade or leaf to taffetas, velvets, | 
mohairs and needle-points; it be- | 
comes an effective background for — 
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MARION 
DiSMANT 


Unusual tones of 
green used deco- 
ratively may 
transform inte- 
rior schemes. 



























eighteenth-century designers in all 
the countries from which our furni- 
ture styles have sprung. 

In a formal drawing-room which 
had mist-gray paneled walls and 
woodwork, a formal use of green 
QQ was a great asset. Small Persian 
rugs predominantly rose and cream 
were laid on the cool brown floor. 
A Hepplewhite sofa was covered 
on the outer back and arms with 
apple green velours and on the inner 
front with printed linen in an Adam 
design of predominant green color- 
ings. Two seventeenth-century 








glazed chintz, and the most deco- 

rative color to be found, when apple- 

toned, in calicoes and English prints. 
So, if green is to be an influence for beauty in 
our homes it is worth the trouble to study it 
in its new usage, whether we contemplate 
buying our decorations ready-made or 
whether we must rely on our own concocted 
effects for charm. 

If anyone needs to be convinced of the desirability of 
green as a smart interior color, I should like to tell about a 
lovely room in which green has been responsible for the 
greatest measure of its beauty. 

It was an informal and sunny living room with walls 
and woodwork of pale putty color, and a grayish leaf-green 
painted floor upon which was laid a large oval braided rug 
predominantly green and gray, accented to avoid monotony 
with black and ivory. In the furniture of this room there 
were included three green home-painted pieces, a corner 
cupboard, a drop-leaf table and a wooden settee, all of 
which had been old and dilapidated before they had received 
their new coats of soft jade color. The interior of the cup- 
board was painted dull lemon yellow; against this back- 
ground, ivory and green Italian ware, with the help of pewter, 
made a fine color harmony. The settee had a long pad 
cushion covered in changeable dull yellow material, with 
accenting pillows of gray and green. The table had a cover 
of deep old yellow, and on it was set a pewter lamp with a 
shade of gray-green silk, lined with orange for better light at 
nighttime; on the table, too, there were some colorful books, 
and an orange bowl for flowers. 


cA Shade for Every Use 


HE curtains at the windows were of yellow, and glazed 

chintz side drapes showed a ground of yellow, with 
green foliage and orange flowers forming important notes of 
color. Two overstuffed chairs were upholstered in deep 
putt y-colored frieze and in each a jade green pillow was used 
for accent. A little stool was covered in dull orange. And 
there were a maple desk and two maple fan-back chairs. 

liow different is this use of green from that of an older 
fas!:ion, which was wont to be heavily solemn, with the green 
found in dismal tones on felt 
wali papers, plushes and in- 
gra: carpets! But in newer 
schemes of decoration, the 
co-lvr and more decorative 
grens typified by alluring de- 
Sct.live terms such as apple, 


a 


pic.ie, leaf, jade, sage and 
oli.«, may be relied upon for 
smrt results. As proved by 


the pleasant use of green in 
thi: living room, home-painted 
furniture done in green is sure 
to be successful through its 
mere choice of color. Odd 
pieces for the living room, in- 
formal dining suits, and any 
sort of bedroom furniture 
needing rehabilitation, may be 
made smart at once if painted 
one of the new tones of green, 
and fitted into a proper setting 
which makes use of small 
quantities of a harmonizing 








J} wing chairs were upholstered in 





Green in ‘Decoration 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
IMustrated by Marion Dismant 


color such as rose, orange, yellow or lavender—a harmony 
woven against a suitable background of neutrality. 

But green may be considered many-sided in its adapta- 
bility, which is perhaps the reason why this color is such a 
force in decoration. Green may interpret formality or 
friendliness with equal ease; it may be predominant, or it 
may merely accent, with equal decorative effect. It may be 
used as the interior color influence of the formal city dwell- 
ing, or of the demure Early American country cottage. 
Green may be classically dignified in its historic usage, or it 
may be naive in its ruffles and flouncings of the quaintest of 
green-grounded chintz. 

So, while fitting tones of green may be relied on for dis- 
tinction in the efforts of the amateur, likewise in the schemes 
of the professional who is working out problems where cost 
is a small item, green may be doubly counted on for its effect. 

Green stands alone in that it may be considered the equal 
in formality, in dignity and in unobtrusiveness, of neutral 
tones and formal finishes. For next to white, cream, gray 
and tan, green may seem to typify formality. It may be 
used on woodwork in the most important room, if the room 
is schemed to meet it; it may act as a formal floor finish 
in some other effect; it may be the major color in classic 
furniture, and of all colors it may best trim mahogany, wal- 
nut, maple, or enamels of other hues. And any formal room 
schemed in soft new greens may be as dignified as, and often 
more unusual than, another room schemed alone in eighteenth 
century mahogany and satinwood. For green is closely 
allied to historic styles, and was a great favorite of the 














































apple-green brocade, and there was 

a tall and slender secretary lac- 
quered in soft green with Chinese decorations, 
and lined with antiqued rose red. The room 
was large, and these green objects were so 
pleasantly spaced among the other furnishings 
that the result caused the green to seem 
merely predominant in its use. Other pieces 
of furniture included a console and narrow 
open cupboards of satinwood, decorated with medallions 
and trimming lines of green, while the cupboards had in- 
teriors lined with old-white Adam wall paper, shellacked for 
permanence, and at the bottom small compartments having 
antique jade-green interiors and a rose-red shelf were found 
back of the tiny satinwood doors. There were two wide book 
cabinets resembling secretaries, made in mahogany, with 
small-paned doors, and with arched tops above and drawers 
below; there were two Chippendale chairs with seats of 
deep soft rose color, a Duncan Phyfe mahogany table, and a 
simple French chair upholstered in rose and ivory and green 
striped brocade. The windows were curtained in putty-gray 
silk with linings and bindings of apple green, and the glass 
curtains were of oyster-white silk gauze. 


Harmonizing (ontrasts 


LL of the furniture pieces used in this room were of fine 
modern types. And perhaps one of the most important 
sanctions of this new vogue for green may be found in the 
lovely green furniture which is displayed in the finest shops. 
For not only do these pieces influence our purchases of furni- 
ture, but they show us how to use green smartly in all our 
effects. Green as a local allover color is used on many up- 
holstered pieces, and on many separate pieces of wooden 
furniture as an entire coloring, its tone varying midway be- 
tween apple and jade, after which an antiquing process gives 
it a rich and professional appearance. 

Among fine furniture seen recently there was noticed a 
high-shouldered, slim secretary in antique apple green, hav- 
ing a soft mulberry interior; in a slightly more vivid green 
lacquer a Queen Anne secretary relying upon its Chinese 
decorations of gold for especial effect; and a black secretary 
lacquered in gold with an interior of jade green. There 
have been seen, also, Louis XV 
consoles or lowboys done in 
green lacquer; eighteenth- 
century semicircular commodes 
done in apple or jade green or- 
namented with flower or me- 
dallion decorations after the 
best classic manner. Also drop- 
leaf tables, table nests, coffee 
tables, tea carts, chairs; while 
powder stands of all sorts are 
done in green with bright-hued 
interiors of some contrasting 
color, and decorated according 
to the style of the piece, in the 
English, French, Italian, Chi- 
nese or Americanstyle, for green 
has been allied decoratively 
with the art of all these nations. 

Green is very smart when 
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Furniture pieces which lend themselves to the 
new use of green in decoration. 





used in bedroom suits, which 
are also handled in a manner 

















(Continued on Page 125) 
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V Vhy so many baby specialists 


are insisting on cod-liver oi 





Modern ideas of baby care include daily cod-liver oil 











Even healthy-looking babies, when X-rayed, usually 
reveal hidden imperfections in their bones 


‘The lack of one thing” makes soft bones 
and poor teeth inevitable 


Baby specialists, hospital 
workers, health clinics, in- 
vestigators in the universities 
—all are now advising ‘‘To 
be on the safe side, a baby 





Doctors say it is due to a failure to get 
enough of the particular food element* 
which must be supplied before good food 
can be converted into good bones and 
teeth. 


The richest known source 


ulated. It “builds them up”’ in a real sense. 
This is due, it has been established, to the 
contribution of a second food element.** 

So rich is Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil in this 
second stimulating element** 


November, 1926 











‘dg ery should have cod-liver oil.” that one teaspoonful contains 
Vaecunainicaies For now it is known that Nature has provided only two sources as much of it as 12 pints of 
manent teeth depends Proper formation of bone that contain this vital element in helpful Grade A milk. 

largely on his diet in cannot take place unless it amounts. : . 
a is helped along by the pres- One is sunlight—the other is cod-liveroil. The importance of choosing 









ence of one definite factor.* This factor is 
not found to any helpful extent in the 
baby diets which are usually considered 
adequate. This is why cod-liver oil is now 
being insisted upon so strongly. Indeed, 


If we had more sunlight, and if it 
weren’t so hard to apply it abundantly 
to the bare bodies of our babies, they 
might get enough of the necessary ele- 
ment forsafety. But in our climate, where 


a reliable cod-liver oil 


Your baby’s need for cod-liver 
oil should be filled by a product 
known to be pure and effective. 









the well-cared-for modern baby now re- clothes and houses prevent the ultra- This is because so much of Indicating relative size of 


° A = ‘ . wi ii f an 
ceives his daily supply of cod-liver oil as _- Violet rays of the sunlight from doing the the value of cod-liver oil de- pts ey —- 


regularly as his milk and orange juice. good they were meant to do, it is usually pends on the care with which the en 


The tendency of every baby is to 
have soft bones and poor teeth 


Under the X-ray, often bones and teeth 
can actually be seen developing improp- 
erly in babies who look perfectly all right 
to the untrained eye. Time after time the 
pictures show hidden imperfections in 
healthy-looking infants whose mothers 
never dreamed of any such thing existing. 

What makes this serious condition so 
universal ? 


*The Anti-rachitic (rickets-preventing) factor. 


Squisp’s Cop-Liver Oi 


impossible for infants to get enough sun- 
light to give them a safe supply of the 
protective substance*—and they are de- 
prived of the needed health factor. 

That is why mothers are welcoming 
the news that cod-liver oil is rich in this 
necessary element.* 


Sick less often 


That babies and older children are sick 
less often when they get cod-liver oil, is 
frequently commented on by physicians. 
Their resistance to infections is very defi- 
nitely increased—and their growth is stim- 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED BY E.R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 





it is prepared. 
Squibb experts have scientifically 
worked out many important improve- 
ments in methods of preparation. 
Improvements which result in high 
purity and effectiveness and help to 
preserve the 
vital values 





until the bot- 
tleisentirely 
used up. 


**Vitamin A—for 
growth and resis- 
tance. 
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(Continued from Page 123 


befitting the style of the suit. And there 
have been noticed lately Venetian suits 
which have received the lighter Italian 
treatment showing panels of ivory, and 
flower decorations in pastel hues on the 
body of apple green. One of the suits 
showing Louis XV tendencies is done in 
jade green with unobtrusive gold decora- 
tious, and with the mirror frames and 
upper drawer panels in mauve. Another 
Louis XV suit has aprons, legs, mirror 
frames and chairs of apple green, while 
trimming lines of green further ornament 
the major wood of this suit, which is of 
walnut. 

Adam and Sheraton suits are especially 
classic in the spirit of the decorations which 
are used to enhance their garb of green. 
One of these is made of satinwood with 
flared head and foot boards on the beds; 
it is done in antiqued deep apple green 
with delightful decorations in rose and 
cream with a hint of gold, while dark notes 
creep into the background of the medal- 
lions which appear as major bits of deco- 
ration. 

And Early American suits show green 
in a quainter mood, interpreting spindled 
cottage furniture types. 

Green is amazingly lovely, also, when 
used as an accent in a suit, or as a trim- 
ming. In Italian suits of walnut it is not 
unusual to see a toilet mirror done in 
green after the Venetian manner with 
doors which close discreetly in order 
to show their effective flowered panel 


in order to blend with the other pieces of 
mahogany. 

If the constricted needs of this present 
room make it advisable to postpone the 
purchase of a sofa, a day bed with low-post 
mahogany ends may be counted on for 
comfortable sleeping in this room now, 
and in the future it may serve for the bed 
in a small guest room. 

The chairs are interesting in their cozy 
informality, their variety, and their small 
price. The overstuffed armchairs cost 
under thirty dollars, the price fluctuation 
depending upon the covering material se- 
lected. The quaint Windsor side chairs 
are priced considerably under fifteen dol- 
lars each, depending upon style. Adapt- 
able for dining chairs now, in the future 
they may be scattered suitably through 
the entire house; or a set of six or eight 
matching Windsors may be chosen for per- 
manent use in the future mahogany din- 
ing room, 

The tiny gateleg table to be seen at the 
right of the mahogany chest, page 118, is 





decorations in green and ivory, a fine ac- 
cent of color in contrast with the walnut 
wood. Mirrors of green emphasize suits 
of mahogany equally well. Panels of apple 
green are seen in suits of maple done after 
the French peasant idea; trimming lines 
of jade green embellish many suits of 
every wood. And interiors of apple or 
jade color are used in eighteenth-century 
American corner cupboards and book 
cabinets, while small pieces of green furni- 
ture add life to many typical Colonial 
suits. 

While stressing the use of green as a 
fashionable color for the finest of interior 
period effects, many practical suggestions 
will have been obtained for using green in 
humbler but no less beautiful ways. Find 
green in some rare tone and use it to paint 
the interior of an old walnut corner. cup- 
board which has been picked up for a 
song, painting a simple chest of drawers 
and some slat-back chairs to match, for 
the group of furniture necessary to see 
some gay little dining room through its 
awkward years. Paint the woodwork of 
some living room or hall in apple green 
and antique it, and see what a fine start 
is made toward an unusually distinctive 
scheme. 

Buy green glazed chintz for a shabby 
bedroom, green tiled linoleum for a dreary 
kitchen floor, or green taffeta for a Frenchy 
bedspread, and at once you will see that 
vou have made a start toward smartness 
in any one of these interiors, which is not 
gauged by the small amount of money that 
has been spent. 


Making a Start in MG ahogany 


(Continued from Page 118) 


a worth-while purchase now and is sure 
to fit charmingly into some nook in the 
future home; the same may be said of 
the tip-top table at upper left, page 118, 
which may be bought for seventeen dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The mirror pic- 
tured on this page, and framed in solid 
mahogany, may be purchased for this same 
amount. 

In this pictured furniture there may be 
found suggestions also for the permanent 
furnishing of two rooms in the full-fledged 
home if this happens to be a delightful actu- 
ality of the present. By adding built-in 
bookshelves, an upholstered wing chair, a 
comb-back Windsor of mahogany, and a 
drop-leaf table not of the extension type, 
the living room will be pretty well pro- 
vided for. As for the permanent dining 
room, the corner cupboard and a lowboy 
or a buffet, the extension gateleg table and 
six chairs like any of the three Windsors 
shown would achieve a dining room quite 
informally charming enough to hold up its 
head with the best in the land. 
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The corner cupboard of solid mahogany is an especially lovely piece and is priced at $140. 


the right curtain rod. Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods are made in 
triple, double and single styles 
that make it easy to obtain the 
complicated appearance of for- 
mal elegance, or the simplicity of 
ruffled dimity. 


take down because of the exclu- 








Fo rmal 


elegance 


made easy and inexpensive 
by this better curtain rod 


OU can make your windows’ with an exclusive baked lacquer. 
more beautiful by choosing This lacquer is satin-smooth, and 
slips through even the most dainty 
of fabrics easily. It prevents cor- 
rosion and rust. 


Ask for these better rods, with 
their three new features, by their 
full name—Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods. You will find them at 
It is an easy rod to put up ands department and hardware stores 
everywhere. H. L. Judd Co., Inc., 
sive Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. It 87 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
keeps your curtains in the strictly 
formal position you want, because 
the three exclusive stiffening ribs 
prevent sagging. 


perishable materials on Judd 
Bluebird Rods, for they are finished 


Below are shown the Judd Bluebird 
single and double rods, with an insert, 
actual size, to show the three 
exclusive stiffening ribs. 
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Curtain Rods 














Richard Cecil Pond, Inte- 
rior Decorator, of New York 
City, chose the Judd Blue- 
bird Triple Rod for this 
drawing-room window. A 
panel of cream-colored ray- 
on net is overdraped with 
blue, rose and tan rayon 
brocade, and the valance 
is Old Blue velour, with 
gold gallooning. 
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No other Mustard 
has such flavor 


OU will get a new conception of 

flavor in prepared mustard—you 
will discover how useful the right 
kind of prepared mustard can be in 
making commonplace foods more 
tempting—when you use French’s. 





The flavor of French’s 
adds new delight to 
meat en casserole. See 
our recipe booklet. 


It is creamy, rich and appetizing— 
so unlike harsh, bitey prepared 
mustard or the cheap kinds that are 
weak and tasteless. Just taste the 
difference on a fresh cracker. 





Salads for health and 
French’s to enliven the 
dressing. Write for un- 
usual salad recipes. 


Due to the exclusive way in which 
French’s is made, no other mustard has 
such flavor. The blend has never been 
duplicated. 

Chef Bernillon, of the 
Ritz-Carlton, has orig- 
inated several appetiz- 
ing fish dishes with 


French’s. Our recipe 
booklet tells how. 


Serve French’s as a prepared mustard— 
and, in addition, use French’s in cooked 
dishes, salad dressings, sauces and savor- 
ies. French’s recipes will help you. 

Send four cents in stamps for our latest edition of ‘‘Made 


Dishes, Salads and Savories’’. Over 25,000 women wrote 
us last year. We would like to hear from you. 


THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
















Variety in sandwich 
fillings is possible with 
French’s. Many sug- 
gestions in our recipe 
booklet. 
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FRENCH 
+R + 
MUSTARD 


“CST Quauity 
Makes I, PURL 


For those who ‘‘Mix Their Own’’ French’s 

D.S. F. Mustard, in powdered form, is a prod- 

uct of unusual excellence. Also exceptionally 
fine for medicinal use. In tins only. 
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SPICES and SEASONINGS made by FRENCH 
are of known PURITY and known STRENGTH 


The name French’s on the label is your safeguard. For years it has been ac- 
cepted as the standard of excellence by grocers and thousands of women. 
Write us for one of Emly Bleeke’s Housewives’ 


Service Bulletins on spices and seasonings. Help- 
ful in cooking, baking and food preparation. 
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The —Mink (coat 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Do you?”’ said Janie. 

He looked at her. ‘I’m human.”’ 

“But you’re rich,” said Janie. ‘‘ Eustis 
told me. You’ve even got yachts.” 

His mind went back to the girl who had 
thrown him over, and he suddenly became 
bitter. ‘What does it profit a man ——”’ 
he quoted. 

“T don’t know,” said Janie; ‘“‘but I 
think it does.”” She got up. “I think it’s 
safe to go now. Here’s your coat.” 

He started up the 
stairs with her. 


“‘T see,” he said. 
tion, education. 
chance.”’ 

Janie nodded. ‘‘And you?” 

“T’m visiting up the road. I’m building 
up my strength to go over to Paris on a 
business trip this September.” 

“Are you staying at the Barclays’?”’ 

“Yes. Know ’em?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Janie. ‘“‘But our 
camp’s on the edge of their estate.”’ 

““Well,’’ he said, 
eB “‘then we’re neigh- 


“Wonderful instiiu- 
Gives the parents a 





‘“You’ve forgotten 
your banjo,’’ said 
Janie. 

“Leave it lay,’”’ he 
said. ‘I’m going to 
take you to the dance.”’ 

“No, you’re not,” 
said Janie. 

“Why?” 








{ bors.”’ 


ARDLY,’’ said 
Janie. ‘Their 
estate’s only twice the 
size of Texas. Besides, 
our paths seldom 
cross.”’ 
“But they have,” 








She had reached the 
door by now. He saw 
her in the light of a brilliant overhead 
fixture. ‘I wouldn’t put on that coat of 
mine again,”’ she said, “if it was to be 
coronated.”’ 

Suddenly a voice called to Robert 
Haven. “‘Where’ve you been—deep-sea 
fishing? We’ve been hunting twenty min- 
utes for you.” 

““Good-by,”’ said Janie. She was half- 
way up the stairs to her room now. “I'll 
see you later.” , 

“You will that,’’ said Robert Haven. 
“And I want to see that coat you’ve 
thrown me down for. It must be’’—his 
voice came up to her—‘“‘some mantle.” 


T WAS two years, however, before Janie 

saw Robert Haven again. Janie taught 
in a summer camp up in the mountains 
back of Middlebury, those mountains that 
would be very beautiful if you didn’t live 
in them. Eustis was through college and 
had gone where his training as a quarter- 
back had secured him a job as an automo- 
bile salesman. 

Janie did not find existence a round of 
pleasure, but she found it endurable. 
What Janie earned teaching, in the camp 
in summer and in Middlebury in winter, 
came in very handy in the family ex- 
chequer. Being young and healthy, she 
had almost forgotten Robert Haven; and 
Robert Haven had forgotten her. 

One morning in August, Janie drove the 
cart to the village, to take some belated 
supplies back to the camp. It was a spar- 
kling day, and she was happy, despite the 
absence of prospects. She had on a flan- 
nel waist and a short skirt and a felt hat, 
none of which had been bought in a city 
shop. There were still freckles on her nose, 
but the color of her skin made them golden 
instead of yellow. On the road up the 
mountain Janie came upon a car, drawn to 
the side, and an expensive-looking young 
man pottering inside the hood of a still 
more expensive-looking motor. 

The speed of Janie’s single animal was 
not excessive. The young man looked up. 
It was he. “Hello,” said Janie. 

He regarded her, and nodded coolly. 
Then his face smoothed out. ‘‘ How’s your 
cold?” he said. 


VERY freckle on Janie’s nose glowed 
with pleasure. “Robert Haven,” she 
said, “‘ you’re wonderful.” 

He came over and leaned up against the 
wheel of her cart. “Well, of all the people 
I hadn’ t expected to meet this fair morn- 
ing,” he began. 

“No,” said Janie; “‘and I wasn’t even 
thinking about you either.” 

“No?” He got up beside her on the 
seat. ‘‘How long ago was it?” 

“Two years,” said Janie. 

He nodded. “I remember I didn’t see 
that coat of yours either.” Then, “What 
are you doing here?”’ 

“Teaching.” 


said Robert Haven. 

“Here I am sitting on 

a bag of potatoes in your grocery cart. 
By the way 

“Vest 

He grinned. “‘What’ll you take to ride 
me up to the Barclays’?”’ 

“On the company’s time?”’ said Janie. 

“You'll never get on until you learn how 
to turn an honest dollar with your em- 
ployer’s equipment.” 

“All right,” said Janie. ‘‘It’s not much 
out of my way, but I'll doit.”’ She clucked 
to the horse. “ What time is it?” 

He laughed. ‘“‘Do you deliver on sched- 
ule?” 

Janie looked at him. 
on schedule. 
Paris?”’ 

“I’m going on business. It’s very im- 
portant. ‘They’re sending along two 
strong men from the office to transact it. 
That shows how important it is.” 

Janie looked at him. ‘‘ You mean, they 
do the work, and you go along?” 

He nodded. 

“The thing in a nutshell.” 

“‘T suppose it’s your father’s office?”’ 

“Another score.’””’ He looked past the 
ears of the horse. ‘‘ You see, my father 
wants me to learn the business from the 
ground up. We will stop at the Ritz, and 
Paris is not without its moments of relax- 
ation.”’ 

“What is the business?” said Janie. 

“‘Finance.”’ He looked at her benignly 
“We—we always say ‘we’—financed 
some steel mills, I think, over there, and 
they’re either paying or not paying. 
Clear?”’ 





“T do everything 
What are you going to do in 


ANIE felt the undertone of bitterness. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “‘that 
day, on the cellar stairs, when we talked 
about wanting to see the world?”’ 

He nodded. 

She laughed. 

“What?” 

“Oh,”’ she looked away, “‘how we lov: 
our work—and everything.” 

The horse drew up before the entranc 
to the Barclays’ acres. 

“Listen,” he said; ‘“‘you’re here anc 
I’m here. We’re going to see a lot of eac! 
other.” 

And Robert Haven did arrange to see « 
good deal of Janie. Once they went swim 
ming together, once canoeing, close to the 
shore in the shadow of the spruces. Th 
water was black in the line of their reflec- 
tion and jade green out beyond where th« 
wind caught it. It was peaceful in the 
canoe. Janie leaned out and dragged her 
hand in the water. She was amused to 
watch the little billow that fell away, V- 
shaped, like the flight of wild geese. 

“Don’t you know you’re impeding 
progress?”’ said Robert Haven. 

“I’m really sorry. Were you going 
somewhere? ”’ 


“Funny, isn’t it?” 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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i HE President’s Cake 


the titles which Mary Lyles Wilson 
has inherited from her mother. 


From McKinley to the present, 
every President has had his holi- 
day cake baked by Betty Lyles 
Wilson and now by her daughter. 
They have baked for the Prince 
of Wales, famous brides, gover- 
nors of states, and hundreds of 
other celebrities. 


“T inherit my mother’s almost 
religious belief,” says Miss Wil- 
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Maker” is the proudest of 






















an hour. This recipe may be doubled 
exactly if a larger cake is desired. Makes 
3 cakes in loaf pans 5” x 9”. 





Fancy Icinc: Cook 2 cups sugar and 1 
cup water until it forms a fairly thick 
drop from tip of spoon (222° F.). 

Beat 4 egg whites with wire whisk. 
Gradually beat in 4% cup granulated sugar. 
Beat in % of the cooked syrup. Continue 
to cook the syrup until it threads very 
fine (230° F.). Add another third of the 
syrup to the egg whites and beat in very 
thoroughly. Cook remaining third of 
syrup until two drops fall at once from 
the spoon (250° F.). Beat it into egg 











son, “that only the finest ingre- The 


dients should be used to make a 


cake. 


“T take it for granted that it is needless for 
me to say that I always use Royal Baking 
Powder. Yet I do like it known that much of 
the excellence and sure results of my hot bread 
and cake is due to the use of Royal, and in my 
icing I find it invaluable.” 
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To Make the President’s Cake 


nto small pieces and blend together % Ib. crystallized 
ies, % |b. crystallized pineapple, % lb. orange paste 
irkish paste, 214 Ibs. raisins and % lb. citron and 
ver night in % cup grape juice. 
-am I cup shortening and % cup sugar. Beat yolks of 
very light with 14 cup sugar—combine the two; add 
iss grape jelly, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 4% teaspoon 
eg, 4 teaspoon allspice. 
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The Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains no. alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 
































whites. Add % teaspoon Royal Baking 


Powder and 1 teaspoon lemon juice. 


President's Cake is a luscious fruit cake which may be made for 
family use without the icing. Recipes for cake and icing are given below 


Cook over hot water, folding it over, 
but not beating, until thick enough to 
pile high without spreading and sinking. 
Sift 1 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder with 1% cups flour COOL. When ready to use on cake, fold it over carefully until 
and add alternately with stiffly beaten whites of 6 eggs; then smooth and creamy. Makes about 1% quarts. 

2 teaspoons melted chocolate. 


Sift 1 cup flour over fruit and add to batter; put in last % lb. Jessie Woodrow Wilson’s Bride Cake 


blanched sed ground simande snd 26 %. pecans. Cream 1 cup shortening and 2 cups sugar together well. Sift 


Place in loaf cake pans (the sides and bottom of which are; teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 434 cups flour and 34 tea- 
lined with fitted greased heavy brown paper). Steam slowly for — spoon salt together five times; add alternately a little at a time 
six hours. Place in slow oven (250° F.) and allow todry out for = with 1 ¥ cups sweet milk and beat thoroughly. Add 8 egg whites 
which have been beaten stiff and 1 teaspoon almond extract and 
1% teaspoon vanilla extract last. 


Bake in slow oven at 325° F. until perfectly firm to the touch, 
or about 1 hour and 10 minutes. Makes one 9-inch round loaf. 


This charming Bride’s Cake was 

baked by Miss Mary Lyles Wilson’s 

mother for the wedding of Miss Fessie 
Woodrow Wilson (Mrs. Sayre) 











4) Tue Royat Bakinc 
115 East 41st Street, 

Please send me free copy © 
cipes for all kinds 0 


PowveR CoMPANY, 
New York 5 
f the famous Royal Cook Book 
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Now the melting tenderness of 
fresh coconut in all your coco- 
nut dishes 


“Two of the most popular pies we 
have ever oviginated”’ 


Ala Werupcoih 


Mrs. Detia THompson Lutes, Housekeeping 
Editor Modern Priscilla and Director Priscilla 
Proving Plant, contributes these luscious recipes. 





Mrs. Lutes’ Coconut Butterscotch Pie 


COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE (Crust): Bake a 
single crust—using your own favorite plain pastry 
recipe or this excellent one which we like to use for our 
pies. 134 cups pastry flour, }4 teaspoon salt, }2 cup 
shortening, cold water. Mix the flour and sait and work 
in the shortening. Add water gradually, using just 
enough to make a stiff paste. Turn ontoa lightly floured 
board and roll out. 

(Filling): 2 cups milk, 2 eggs, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 
cup dark brown sugar, 3 tablespoons butter, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. Scald milk in double boiler; 


mix sugar and flour and add to milk; cook 15 minutes, 
stirring constantly until thickened; add the butter, 4 
of the can of coconut, and salt; and stir into the egg 
yolks lightly beaten; return to double boiler and cook 1 
minute; when cool, add vanilla. Make a meringue of 
the egg whites, spread thickly with remainder of coco- 
nut and brown slightly. 





Mrs. Lutes’ Coconut Pineapple Pie 


COCONUT PINEAPPLE PIE (Crust): Bake a single 
crust according to your own favorite pie crust recipe. 
Or use the excellent pie crust recipe given above. 

(Filling): 114 cups milk, 34 cup sugar, %4 cup flour, 
4 eggs, I cup pineapple, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 
tablespoon butter, 4 can Baker’s Canned Coconut, 
Southern-Style, 4 teaspoon salt. Scald milk in double 
boiler; add sugar and flour, mixed; cook 20 minutes; 
add yolks of 4 eggs. Take from stove and add pine- 
apple, lemon juice, butter, coconut and salt. Whip the 
whites of the 4 eggs to a stiff meringue, add 4 cup 
sugar. Decorate top of pie with the meringue, and 
brown slightly in oven. 


BAKERS 
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J his fresh-canned coconut 
leads cookery experts to give new 


importance to coconut in the menu 


Cookery Experts all over the country are 
greeting this new cazned coconut as enthusias- 
tically as if it were a wholly new food. 


For Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 
isno more like the old-fashioned, dried kind than 
choice canned fruits are like dried fruits. It is 
fresh coconut just as it comes from the shell, 
shredded ready for use, and sealed in tins. 


These new recipes of famous cookery experts 
will give you an entirely new idea of the possi- 
bilities of coconut. 


Let the family enjoy them often—for coconut, 
canned fresh in this way, with all its valuable 
vitamines, becomes once more one of the most 
digestible and nourishing of foods. 


‘‘An old Southern cake that is delicious made 
with this new canned coconut’’ 


le 1But-Ci—ppho 


Mrs. Kate Brew Vaucun, Director Home 
Economics Dept., Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press, wants you to try this cake. 


DIXIE WHITE CAKE: Measurements level and ingredients listed in order 
assembled. 134 cups fine granulated sugar, Jz cup shortening, I cup water, I 
cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 3 cups pastry flour (sift before 
measuring), 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract, I teaspoon lemon juice, 4 egg whites. Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt. Cream sugar and shortening, adding from time to time a teaspoon of 
liquid. Beat until smooth. Add coconut. When }4 cup of liquid has been used, 
add sifted dry ingredients alternately with remaining liquid. (Care should be 
taken not to beat cake too much while adding flour.) Add extract and lemon 
juice. Fold in whites of eggs gently. Bake in oiled and floured loaf pan about 
45 minutes at 350° F. (Cover with heavy paper first 25 minutes.) Place 
pan on cake rack for § minutes before turning out on rack to cool. When cool, 
cover with the following icing: 


(Icing): 134 cups sugar, 4 cup boiling water, 2 egg whites, 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice, 34 teaspoon baking powder. Stir sugar and water in double boiler until 
sugar is dissolved. Add egg whites (unbeaten) and beat over boiling water with 
dover egg beater until white and slightly thick. Remove saucepan from double 
boiler and continue to beat, adding lemon juice and baking powder. When cold 
enough, spread on cake and sprinkle with coconut. 























Mrs. Vaughn’s Dixie White Cake 





COCONUT 


Southern Style 








Just as it came fim the my 
fresh, tender, deli 0us—seale 
in air-tighi ‘ins 





A plain pudding that canned co- 
conut made into a proud dessert” 


a ae 


Miss GenevIEVE A. CALLAHAN, Editor Home 
Economics Dept., Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, originated this pudding. 





COCONUT RICE PUDDING: 4 cups of milk, 3 table- 
spoons of rice, uncooked, 14 cup of brown sugar, )% tea- 
spoon of salt, 1 tablespoon of butter, 14 cup of Baker’s 


Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 14 teaspoon of al- 
mond flavoring. Wash the rice and put it into a flat 
pudding dish, with the brown sugar, salt, butter and 
milk. Bake 14 hours in a slow oven (300 to 325°), stir- 
ring occasionally. Take from oven and stir in coconut 
and almond flavoring. Return to oven and bake % 
hour longer. 


Miss Callahan’s Coconut Pudding 








The old familiar kind, too 


The old-fashioned shredded kind, sugar-cured, 
made from the meat of the same fine coconuts as 
Southern-Style. Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred Co- 
conut is more daintily and finely cut, more care- 
fully prepared than any dry shredded coconut you 
have used before, and packed in a double-wrapped 
stay-fresh package. 











Baker’s OLp-FASHIONED SHRED Cocon 








FREE RECIPE BOOK AND TRIAL CAN—Th. new 
Franklin Baker recipe book, iliustrated in color: will 
be sent free on request. If you cannot get B. xcr’s 
Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your grocer . the 
Franklin Baker Co. will send a trial (half size) ca and 
new recipe book, illustrated in colors, for ten nts 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of packing and m ng. 
Address: Dept. Ni, Franklin Baker Company, !'»bo- 
ken, New Jersey. 


Please write name and address plainly. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 





‘es,” he said; “canoeing. There’s 
noting like an object in life.” 

“That comes well from you.” 

“})on’t be didactic.’”’ He stopped. “‘I 
dor t see that it’s any more noble to do 
something you can’t stand, than to do 
nothing.” 

‘ Who said it was?” said Janie. 

‘ You imply a well-bred criticism of my 
iess. 

Janie did not look at him. “Eustis said 

you were smart in college.” 

" ©] was,” said Robert Haven. ‘“Every- 

body knew it except the professors.” 

Janie looked at him this time. “‘Weren’t 
)= you ever interested in anything?” 

” ‘See here,” he said, “‘are you going to 
read my palm?” 

janie flushed. ‘I don’t give a hang 
about you. Only it makes me irritated to 











he nut, 


—Sealed idl 








F see somebody who’s got something on the 
ball, pass up the hard shots.” 
od Robert Haven grinned. “Nothing a 


Sy woman likes better than to spur a man on 
to higher and harder things. I’m giving 
you a swell time this afternoon, Miss Dul- 
e lard.” 

“d “You are not particularly.”” The ad- 
verb was a sop to her conscience. She was 
having a good time. But she 

4 wasn’t going to let herself get 
interested. The woman’s 
instinct of caution was al- 
4, ways just behind her hap- 
; piness. Besides, there 
was the other girl. 





. E MIGHT go up 
Goose Neck 
Mountain tomorrow,” 
said Robert. ‘‘ You don’t 
need to look at the view.” 
“Aren’t there any amus- 


y ing people at the Barclays’ ?”’ = 


said Janie. 

Robert Haven shrugged his shoulders. 
“T hadn’t noticed.” 

“Isn’t she there?’”’ These were bad tac- 
tics, but Janie’s methods were direct. 


“She?” 
, “Yes,” she hesitated, ‘“‘the—the Fall of 
S Rome.” 
‘5 Robert Haven stared at her a moment; 
5 then he laughed. ‘‘No, she isn’t. She’s at 
u South Hampton. The girl has a flair for 
d correct geography.” 


There was a look in his eyes that made 
Janie both angry and a little sorry for him. 
And how she hated that girl. 

‘““You’ve got a good stroke,”’ said Janie. 

“Thank you,” said Robert Haven. 
‘‘Now would you like to read my other 
palm?” 

“Idiot,” said Janie. Then, “I’m sorry 
I’m a prying hussy.”’ 

“You aren’t,” said Robert Haven. “I 
think in some ways you're one of the un- 
pryingest I ever met.” 

They were delightful, those days that 
followed, days of sunshine and clear air 

nd happiness. It was pleasant to be to- 
vether. Janie forgot she would have to go 
back to Middlebury the end of August, 

id to the dreary business of teaching 

venth grade in the village school. 

‘“‘Of course, I’m lucky to be in a school 

vhere there’s a janitor,” said Janie, “‘in- 
‘ead of stuck off in the hills some place.” 


= 


}YOBERT HAVEN did not talk about 
‘\ himself much, but she gleaned he was 
ot at all interested in the office, and that 
e liked engineering, that he was good at 
iathematics and that he was not unfamil- 
ir with the symbols of trigonometry. Of 
ourse whether he would ever have the 
ourage or energy to do the thing he 
vanted, Janie did not know. He was no 
{fair of hers. He’d forget her in Paris. 
indeed he probably would have forgotten 
her by the time his boat passed Fire 
island. 

“Look here,” he said. It was his last 
day. “I'll be back in November. I’ll see 
you then.” 

She laughed. ‘Not this season.” 

“Why not?” 

“School.” 
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For the moment he’d forgotten. ‘‘Look 
here. There’s Thanksgiving. We go down 
to the country then, a whole trainload. 
But it’s pretty nice and there’s apt to be 
snow.” He looked at her. “Will you 
come?”’ 

*“‘T’ll ask the school board.”’ There was 
something about his eyes that made her 
know he wanted her. 

“T’d love to.” 

When they said good-by their hands 
clung together a moment longer than was 
necessary. 

“You’re a good egg,” said Robert 
Haven. 

“You’re a rum ’un,” said Janie; and 
she wanted to cry and throw her arms 
around him. 


, 


URING the next months Robert 
Haven was in Janie’s mind much more 
than he should have been. 

“I wanted to go to that prom too,” she 
thought, ‘‘and remember how awful that 
was.” Then her other self told her: “If it 
hadn’t been for those basement stairs, he 
never would have noticed you.” 

“There'll be ever so many people 
there,” she went on; “smart people. 
You're a small-town girl and your clothes 
will be terrible.” 

“‘That’s all right,’ said the other 
self. ‘‘He knows what my 
clothes are like, and he 
asked me.” 
“He didn’t have any back- 
ground of comparison 
here. There was no 
competition except the 
scenery. After all, al- 
most any woman’s got 
it on a mountain.”’ 
‘““Oh, gosh!’’ said the 
other self, ‘‘I don’t care. 
I’m going.” 
A letter from Mrs. Haven came, 
and a telegram from Robert. Mrs. 
Dullard put new sleeves in the light-blue 
taffeta, and shortened the skirt of the gray 
georgette, and Janie went. 

Robert Haven met her on the five-ten 
from New York, but he also met the Par- 
kers and the Ferrills and there was a girl 
named Fentriss. 

It had been raining in New York. It 
was snowing here, and the twilight was a 
misty lavender that made the hills seem 
very big and distant. 

There was the usual week-end confusion 
of servants and luggage at the station, and 
Janie and Robert barely spoke in the gen- 
eral mélée of greetings and directions. In 
the motor Janie was tucked away behind 
the shoulder of Mr. Ferrill, from which 
she emerged, cramped, upon arrival at the 
house. 


Te house was bigger even than Eustis’ 
fraternity house. They went into a liv- 
ing room that contained a fireplace large 
enough to heat the Grand Central Station. 
Janie’s eyes took the place in slowly. 
There seemed to be a great many servants 
about who were quiet and a great many 
gentry who weren’t. 

‘‘How d’you do?” said Mrs. Haven to 
Janie, and she smiled. But her real inter- 
est was in getting Janie off to a room some 
place and disposing of the Parkers and the 
Ferrills and Miss Fentriss. 

‘Best idea would be a room clerk,”’ said 
Robert Haven. ‘‘Guests register at a 
desk and get assigned. Those that tipped 
the butler highest last time get a room 
with a view.” 

Mrs. Haven paid no attention to him. 
Neither did anybody else except the Fen- 
triss girl and a lean, dark girl who had her 
back turned to him. Janie knew that girl 
was listening. 

Janie’s room was not one, she assumed, 
intended for the poorer relations. It was 
correct, with the perfection of detach- 
ment. There was even a recent novel on 
the table by her bed. ‘ 

Downstairs, again, there was tea for the 
late arrivals, and Janie got a cross section 
of conversations. Shooting, Bermuda, the 
theater, a ribald description of somebody’s 
costume. They were all very casual and at 
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Children are out-of-doors 
the year ‘round here 





Fields of flowers in bloom under a warm sun—that’s Southern California in winter. 
(Exposition Park, Los Angeles). 


Here Mothers Stay Young 


with their children 


Let the glorious fun and outdoor freedom of a 
Southern California winter bring to you the 
joyous gaiety of youth that others feel out here. 


& 


‘S > 


UST LOCK your 
door on winter's 
ice and sleet and 
snow — on battles with nagging 
coughs that will hang on and colds 
that simply won't clear up, and come 
out here to Southern California. 


Glorious springtime wea- 
ther is now ready—wait- 
ing for you, and it lasts 
all winter long. Blue 
skies, sunshiny days and 
sparkling, invigorating air 
make it seem good just to 
be alive. 


It will mean the most 
gorgeously carefree, the 
most healthful, the most 
profitable winter you have 
ever spent, unless you have 
been here before. 


Here you spend lazy, summer- 
like hours on a wide, sunny beach 
with the blue Pacific washing 
the sands at your feet while the 
little ones are busy with shovel 
and pail—magic hours of rest and relaxation 
that smooth out worries as though they 
had never been. 


Here vistas of green hills and distant 


mountains urge you on to happy adventures, 
picnics, hiking trips, or camping. 


Here are the Old Missions, the Sahara-like 
Mojave Desert, and other strange and in- 
teresting places that inspire sight-seeing tours. 

And here are the gay pleasures, too, if you 
want a touch of them—splendid theatres, 
famous restaurants, and other social enjoy- 
ments—also the sports and diversions that 
he will like—swimming, boating, tennis, golf, 
fishing. All the favorite things 
of men are right at hand and at 
their best. 5000 miles of perfectly 
paved highways, with thousands 
of guide-signs erected by the Au- 
tomobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, direct you by motor—to 
innumerable beauty spots and 
vantage points. 

Plan now to pack up and come. 
Different activities—new en- 
vironment—refreshing change— 
all mean a lasting benefit — real 
rejuvenation for the entire family. 

See your nearest railroad ticket- 
agent now. 

Buy your ticket to Los Angeles 
and San Diego, returning via Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane. See the Great Pacific 
Coast in one memorable trip. 

New train schedules in effect in 
November, over all main lines, now make the 
trip to the Coast five hours shorter. 


We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed—52 
pages illustrated. Just send coupon below and 
get a copy free. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 

















The second annual Los 

Angeles $10,000 “open” 

will be played January 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 














The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s richest 
agricultural communities. 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 
(1925), 
140,000,000 
tons. 
Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 


A 


year round crops. 


Aut-Year CLus or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 11-C, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. | 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 
tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
| tunities in the counties which I have checked. | 


0 Riverside 


(0 Orange 
OO Ventura | 


OC Los Angeles 
| 0 San Bernardino 0 Santa Barbara 
1 San Diego 


| EASIER. cctte a sc MES Ons WOR OU a Oak 6 Ob ek ata eas ee | 


$23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
bls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 
Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 


producing season of 365 daysa year permitting | Ciry..........-.. 20.000 eee eee CONE. oe Negatiaks husans | 
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Unstinted Hospitality 
calls for plenty of 


SHEETS 





so white and 





HOUSE filled with 
guests— 


Every room occu- 


pied— 


Perhaps a cot or two put 
up for the children. 


And yet an ample supply 
of soft, white sheets and 
pillow cases for every bed! 


Isn’t that a satisfaction 
to any hostess? 


It’s all so simple, too. 
For Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are sO moderate in 
price that any home can 
well afford to have plenty. 
And the way they wear and 
wear, through long service 
and repeated launderings, 
makes their actual cost a 
mere trifle. 


And that’s only part of 
the story! For Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases are soft 
and smooth. They add to 
the comfort of any bed, 
bringing sound sleep all 
the sooner. 
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Closely woven of smooth, 
firm threads, and beautifully 
finished without artificial 
dressing—there you have 
the reason for both their 
comfort and long service. 


Prepare now for holiday 
guests by stocking an am- 
ple supply of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, and then 
enjoy the economy of their 
years of service. At white 
goods counters everywhere. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 
State St., Utica, N.Y. 


For that little extra 
’ sift send 25c for set 
‘Ss three attractive 
ta’ doilies. Made of 
Utica Sheeting wit. 
embroidered edges, in 
one piece ready to 
trim. Center piece 
19” long. End pieces 
10” across. By fol- 
lowing instructions 
in our booklet, ‘‘Rest- 
ful Sleep,” you may 
be sure that your beds 
are made according 
to the most approved 
method. Send for 
your free copy. 
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home with one another, and seemed de- 
lightfully unconscious of being waited 
upon. 

No one snubbed Janie, but no one no- 
ticed her. Why should they, she thought. 
This was just like the prom, only grown 
up. Robert Haven eventually got around 
to her. 

His mother had kept him busy. “I’m 
glad you came,”’ he said. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I like your frec- 
kles.” 

““You’re horrid,” said Janie. 

But she liked him. She wanted very 
much to get a real view of the tall, dark 
girl. The girl, however, continued to be 
interested in a group of men, two of them 
fairly oldish, who were obviously inter- 
ested in her. 

“‘How’s the school?” asked Robert. 

“ce Fine.”’ 

Then Robert Haven got juggled away 
from her, and she found herself alone with 
a cup of rather cool tea in her hands. 

“I’m still glad I came,” she thought; 
“he likes me.” 

Upstairs, Janie discovered that a maid 
had unpacked for her and there hung the 
mink coat. It seemed like an evil omen. 
Mrs. Dullard had not been able to with- 
stand the temptation of protecting Janie’s 
health. 

Janie put on the blue taffeta. “I’m not 
going to feel young and shy,”’ she said to 
herself grimly. ‘I’m going to pretend 
every woman here has a secret sorrow.” 


UT they didn’t look as though they 
had, especially the tall, dark girl. Janie 
watched her as she came down the stairs; 
so did everyone. She was finished, there 
was no doubt about it. Janie did not 
know how much she had paid for that 
dress of black and crystal, or the slippers, 
or the stockings. She only knew the blue 
taffeta was the uniform of an orphan asy- 
lum. 

It was hard to swallow suddenly. She 
saw Robert Haven watch that girl de- 
scending. She knew now. Then, because 
she had good blood in her, Janie Dullard 
accepted the inevitable. No basement 
stairs, this time. She would go through 
this with her head up. 

‘I’m taking you out to dinner,” said an 
oldish man. ‘‘My name’s Howard. I dig 
up things in Egypt.” 

“Not Stanley Howard?”’ said Janie. 

He smiled. ‘‘Yes. And you?” 

“Janie Dullard. 
And I dig up things 
in Vermont.” 

‘““You mean?’’ 
He had a nice smile. 

“‘T teach school.” 

Janie had never 
seen anything like 
that dining room. 
She just couldn’t 
take it casually, as 
the others did. It 
wasn’t her world, 
but she couldn’t 
help responding to its luxury. Perhaps it 
wasn’t all in perfect taste, but how could 
you tell, so suddenly? 

“‘T think it’s wonderful,”’ said Janie. 

“Tt is,” said Stanley Howard. ‘‘We 
Americans are marvels.” 

Janie saw Robert Haven was sitting 
next to the tall, dark girl. Well, that was 
his right. She determined not to look that 
way again. She had accepted the facts. 

‘Tell me something about Egypt,” said 
Janie. 


TANLEY HOWARD smiled. ‘‘The 
climate’s: rotten.”” Then he relented. 
She was an intelligent kid, and he was a 
kind man. He talked and Janie, to her 
surprise, found she was some of the time 
paying attention. She supposed the sore 
spot would go away from her heart after a 
while. Two days more—then she would go 
back to Middlebury, and never leave it. 
After a length of hours and very compli- 
cated food, Janie followed the other 
women out of the dining room. She drank 
her coffee and talked to Mrs. Ferrill, who 





———__ 


had rheumatism, and Mrs. Parker, who 
didn’t. Eventually the men came, and 
there was bridge. Janie played five hun- 
dred with old Judge Parrish and his wife 
and Robert’s maiden aunt. At eleven the 
—" broke up, and Janie decided to go to 
ed. 

Robert Haven met her in the hall. 
“Spirited game?” 

Janie nodded. ‘‘ The judge and I bea:.” 

“You certainly got on like a million 
with the excavator at dinner.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T watched you.” 

“He’s very interesting,” said Janie, 
“and kind.” 

“Stuff,” said Robert Haven. ‘No 
man’s kind. He liked you.” 

Janie smiled. “Good night. I’m tired.” 

She didn’t sleep though. Sleep has a 
way of deserting when one wants it hard- 
est. 


EXT morning Janie went walking with 

Stanley Howard over the snow fields. 
The gardener’s children were coasting on 
the orchard hill. 

“That’s a jolly steep slope,” said Stan- 
ley Howard. ‘“‘I’d like to tell them to be 
careful of the stumps.” 

“They’re all right,” said Janie. ‘‘Chil- 
dren have a sixth sense.” 

“*Too bad they outgrow it, isn’t it?”’ he 
said. ‘‘How much better it would be to be 
lucky than cautious.” 

“Or perhaps not care how much you get 
hurt,” said Janie. 

Stanley Howard looked at her sharply, 
but he didn’t say anything. There was 
something too sensitive in Janie to invade. 

In the afternoon she played pinochle 
with Judge Parrish. It was obvious the 
judge had seldom had a better time nor 
did he dream but that his partner’s inter- 
est equaled his. There were moments, in- 
deed, when it did approach his. Janie was 
learning the great human lesson of activ- 
ity. Even the most broken of hearts may 
be diverted from its aching. 

At tea she had only a word with Robert 
Haven. 

““You’ve annexed the two stars of the 
party,” he said. 

“The competition wasn’t heavy,” said 
Janie; “but I think you’re right.” 


HEN he was carried off to settle a dis- 

pute about a bridge hand. Aftera while 
Janie went up to dress for dinner. All the 
panic had left her. She had the courage of 
despair. Again at 
dinner Janie deter- 
mined not to look 
across at Robert 
Haven. What did 
it matter? She sat 
next to a man 
whose soul was 
given over to troui 
fishing, and on the 
other side to a man 
whose soul seemed 
to be given over to 
nothing at all. After 
dinner there was an impromptu dance 
with an orchestra of six pieces. 

Janie wondered how the old Judge an: 
Stanley Howard would do as dancing par'- 
ners. The judge regretted the passing of 
the Virginia reel and the polka. Stanle 
Howard danced, very nicely, in the man- 
ner of the late nineties. The gentleman 
whose soul was in trout danced once wit!) 
her, and the gentleman whose soul seeme! 
to be without habitat once also. It was 
frightfully hot in the drawing-room, anc 
Janie and the soul without habitat strollec 
down the hall toward the library. They 
sat down on a bench. There were two 
people beyond the screen. In an instani 
Janie felt who they were. 

The Fall of Rome girl was laughin: 
softly. ‘“‘You’re a throw-back, Bobbie,” 
she said, “‘to some healthy, peasant an- 
cestor.”” 

There was a moment’s pause. “It’s no 
good, Bobbie. I love you,’’ she was laugh- 
ing at him, ‘but ——” 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 





Now Drive THE CAR/ 


| Only those who have driven a Dodge Brothers 
| Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY can fully 
| appreciate all that Dodge Brothers have accom- 
| plished during the past few months. 
| 


So swiftly has improvement followed improve- 
ment, that today the car, to all intents and purposes, 
is a different and incomparably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body lines and 
attractive color combinations first attracted general 
favor. But since then, improvements even more 
fundamental have been accomplished mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impressive new 
silence, smoothness and elasticity of performance, 
and you will then begin to realize just how vital 
and varied these and other later improvements 
actually are. 








DonGsce BrRoTHERS. ING. DETROIT 


Donse Brotwers (CANADA) LimitreED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 












Children’s colds often 
lead to serious ailments 





Keep colds away. This 
announcement tells how 


Mother, guard your children 


against colds 


Spray nose and throat with Glyco-Thymoline, 
the soothing, alkaline antiseptic* 


a 6 was only a cold. I didn’t 

know that it would lead to 
this.” How often it happens 
that a distressed mother will say 
something like that as she sees 
her child suffering with pneu- 
monia or some other serious ill- 
ness. 

Should a cold reach a threat- 
ening condition, consult your 
physician. But here is a way that 
will help you keep your children 
free from colds. Please give it a 
trial and judge the results for 
yourself. 

First thing every morning and 
the last thing at night, spray 
your child’s nose and throat 
with Glyco-Thymoline. For 
thirty years doctors have rec- 
ommended Glyco-Thymoline 
for colds and catarrhal condi- 


tions. Children like its refresh- 
ing taste. It is soothing and 
pleasant—very effective. 

Glyco-Thymoline is delight- 
ful to use either as a nasal spray, 
a mouth wash or as a gargle. It 
is the ideal product for nose, 
mouth and throat. 

Don’t wait for colds to get a 
grip on your child—or on you. 
Help to keep your family free 
from colds by the regular use of 
Glyco-Thymoline. It needs but 
two minutes a day. Is it not 
worth trying? 

While Glyco-Thymoline will 
earn your admiration for its use 
in mouth, nose and throat you 
will find directions in the pack- 
age that tell you of many other 
ways in which it acts as an effec- 
tive aid to health and hygiene. 


*Any doctor will tell you that the mucus membranes of the nose and 

throat consist of delicate tissues that can be easily injured by astrin- 

gent corrosive preparations. Instead, a mild, healing alkaline solu- 

tion containing soothing oils should be used. Glyco-Thymoline 1s 

based upon such a formula, originated in the laboratory of a 
leading hospital. 


GLYCO-T4YMOLINE 


ONE POUND 





This big pound 
bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline is the 
most economical 
size to keep in the 
house for every- 
day use. Druggists 
everywhere also 
sell 3-ounce ana 
6-ounce sizes. 
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Kress & Owen Company : 
361 Pearl Street, New York City 

Enclosed is 1oc, for which please send trial 
bottle of Glyco-Thymoline and information re- 
garding its uses. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
Janie got up. ‘‘Would you get me a 
glass of water?”’ 

The man with no interest in anything 
obeyed her. Janie crept away down the 
hall. 

Stanley Howard saw her. ‘‘Come on,” 
he said; ‘‘you’re the only one brave 
enough to dance with me.” 

Robert Haven asked her for the next 
dance. Neither one looked at the other. 
They started off, dancing mechanically. 
The floor was crowded now, for new people 
had arrived, and the temperature was 
torrid. 

“Can’t we get out of this?” he de- 
manded. 

Janie followed him. They were jostled 
into people in the hall. 

*“‘Let’s go outdoors.”” He looked at her. 
“D’you mind? I'll send someone for your 
coat.” 

In an instant a servant returned with 
the mink coat. Of course he would have 
hit on that one. Janie slipped it on over 
her evening dress. She had never in- 
tended to wear that coat again. But what 
did it matter now? What did anything 
matter? 


HERE was a moon above the spruce 

trees and the air was sharp with the 
first smell of winter. They were alone sud- 
denly. Even the music did not come to 
them. 

“Janie,” he said, “do you hate it in 
there?” 

She looked at him. 

“‘Janie’’—she might think he was crazy, 
but he didn’t care; maybe he was—‘“‘let’s 
go coasting.” 

Janie followed him over the snow in her 
party slippers. They would be spoiled; 
but what did that matter either? She 
would probably never wear dancing slip- 
pers again. 

They left the house far behind them. It 
was light as day with the moon on the 
whiteness. Robert Haven ran on ahead. 
Against a tree he found the sled the gar- 
dener’s children had left behind them. 

“Get on,” he said. ‘We'll follow their 
tracks.” 

“It’s steep,” said Janie, ‘and there’s a 
sharp curve to the left.” 

““Maybe you’d like to steer,” said Rob- 
ert Haven sharply. 

Janie didn’t answer, but got on behind 
him. She didn’t care if they did hit some- 
thing. She remembered a friend of Eustis’ 
who had been killed coasting. But noth- 
ing like that would happen to them. 

The sled gained momentum. They were 
going rapidly now. But it was tricky, 
steering in the moonlight. The shadows 
were so long and black. No, you certainly 
couldn’t see the stumps, if they happened 
to lie in the shadow. The air rushed by 
their faces. It was thrilling really. What 
was it that girl had said about the Cresta 
Run? No, it was Robert. A broken back 
as the price for one false move. Then, at 
once, something happened. Janie felt 
sick. She must be hurt, terribly. 


FTER a while she stretched her arms. 
She could move. Then she got up, 
slowly. She looked around. There was 
Robert Haven, his head bent under, his 
legs drawn up in a horrible way. He was 
lying just as he had been thrown. 

Janie stumbled to him. Perhaps he was 
dead. She knelt down by him, mumbling 
stupidly: “Say something. Say some- 
thing.” 

She laid him out straight, her hands wet 
with snow. No, he wasn’t dead. He was 
breathing. She looked around. The gar- 
dener’s cottage couldn’t be far off. Over 
the hill, she knew, to the left. It was 
nearer than the big house. 

Janie slipped off her coat and dragged it 
under him. Sheremembered Eustis’ friend 
had died really from exposure. What.a 
fool Robert Haven had been, to come out 
this way, in just his evening things. 

“T’ll be back,” Janie whispered. His 
eyes were closed. Of course he hadn’t 
heard her. 


= 


Over the snow she ran, stumbling. Her 
dress was like a scarf against the cold. 
Why had the gardener’s cottage got so {ar 
away suddenly? Would she never reach 
it? Would her breath stop before sje 
should finally scream for help? 

With her fists she pounded on the do« r, 
She was crying. “‘Let me in,” she sobbed, 
“‘you idiots.” 

The gardener, in his night shirt, shiver- 
ing, finally opened the door. 

“Get on something,” she gasped, “‘and 
come with me.” 


T SEEMED an hour before the man 
came back, though he had stumbled 
into his clothes like a fireman. 

“Telephone the doctor,”’ Janie ordered 
the gardener’s wife, who had come down 
also, “‘and the big house and put some 
water on to boil.” 

“Here, miss,’ said the gardener’s wife, 
“you're cold.’”’ She put an old coat around 
her, and Janie snatched another, and a rug 
from the floor. 

“Have you got a cart?” 

There was a wagon behind the shed he 
used to carry shrubs in. Together they 
dragged it through the snow. It might be 
fatal to move him, and still he couldn’t be 
left there. 

Horribly, awkwardly, they lifted him 
onto the cart. How heavy a man was 
when his dead weight hung in your arms. 
Under him still was the mink coat. They 
covered him up with the rug and the coats, 
and started back, more slowly this time, to 
the cottage. 

The gardener’s wife helped them out 
with him. 

“The doctor’s started,” she said. ‘I 
caught him just as he got back from a late 
call.” 

They put him on the floor in the main 
room. The children were hanging over the 
stairs, whimpering. Janie and the gar- 
dener knelt down beside him. They 
dragged off his pumps and chafed his 
hands and feet, and the gardener’s wife 
surrounded him with mason jars full of 
hot water. 

He was breathing, certainly, and a bit 
of color had come back to his cheeks. 
Finally he opened his eyes and looked at 
Janie. For an instant she thought he 
smiled. Then he went off again. 

“‘Oh, my dear, my dear,’’ she whispered. 

He felt for her hand, and his fingers 
closed over hers. There they waited. 


INALLY the doctor came, and Mrs. 

Haven from the big house and butlers 
and all the men of the party. The place 
was swarming. 

“Clear out,” said the doctor, “all of 
you, except this girl here.” 

Janie and the doctor worked together, 
and the gardener and his wife did thei: 
bidding. Robert Haven’s eyes were open 
now. He was conscious. 

“No bones broken,” said the doctor. 
“A bit of shock. No concussion, or very 
little. He’s got to be kept quiet. We 
won’t move him.” 

Robert Haven’s hand again found 
Janie’s. 

“T’ll keep that gang out,’’ said the doc- 
tor, “‘especially his mother. She’d want 
to manage. You stay here. He’s all right. 
He seems to want you and,” he smiled, “‘! 
must say he ought to.” 

After a long time Robert Haven turned 


his head and looked at her. ‘You all 
right?” 
She nodded. ‘‘ Don’t talk.” 


He closed his eyes. Then, ‘‘What am I 
lying on?”’ He moved a little. 

““My mink coat,” said Janie. 

Robert Haven smiled. ‘‘ Janie —— 

“Please a 

He ignored her protest. ‘‘Would you 
mind being poor—with reservations?” 

“With reservations,” said Janie. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
‘Janie, there might be another coat some 
day, but I’m going to keep this one al- 
ways. I’m going to have it stuffed.” 

Janie bent her head down over his. She 
was crying—she was crying and she was 
very happy. “Oh, you idiot,” said Janie. 
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CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 


nat oie in» A Dream Come True #22" 


eye level—and just 
press the release. 


HINK of the thrill of it— movies 
you make yourself. Press the re- 
lease on your Ciné-Kodak and you’ re 
making movies. Turn the switch on 
your Kodascope and you’ re seeing them. 
That’s how easy it is— and the ex- 
pense is little as you'll see. 

To add variety to the evening’s 
entertainment professional photoplays 
may be reasonably rented from Koda- 
scope Libraries, Inc.—there are over 
four hundred feature dramas, comedies, 
animated cartoons from which to pick 
your program. |; 


waist high—and just 
press the release. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with 
Kodak Anastigmat f 6.5 lens, is priced 
at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f 3.5, 
at an even hundred. The Kodascope 
C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now— Ciné- Kodak, 
Kodascope, and screen—as low as 


*140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers 
are now prepared to demonstrate the 
Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné- Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 
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. ood Style Has 


Variety and Contrast 


ITH keen perception of zs- 

thetic values, the modern 
woman harmonizes costume and 
perfume. It would never occur to 
her to don a scintillating evening 
wrap and to use with it a naive 
single-flower fragrance; neither 
would she favor a subtle, rich 
bouquet-odeur for use with a simple 
little sports-frock. 


She knows that charm and poise 
and amiable manner are often the 
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result merely of this sense of fitness 
—of being “‘in the picture’; of 
doing the right thing at the particu- 
lar time..... Naturally, she does 
not have just one perfume, but five 
—the Houbigant odeurs, Subtilité, 
Mon Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps des 
Lilas supply her every need. With 
them, she uses powders and other 
toiletries in matching odeurs—all 
with the exquisite quality charac- 
teristic of Houbigant. 


Do you know the many ways that fashion has devised for using perfume? They 
are told in the booklet, *'Thinzs Perfumes Whisper.’’ May we send it to you 
with five Houbigant Sachets? Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New Yor 


OUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 
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Houbigant Face Powder is de- 
lightfully fine, pure, and adher- 
ent. In the five Houbigant odeurs 
mentioned below, and in five 
distinct shades—$1.50. 





MON BouDvoIR Perfume expresses 
a mood of elegance and luxury 
—of warm, flower-fragrant 
hours; soft music, shaded light 
—loveliness—$8.00. 











le 


The Buddha bottle holds the 
perfume of mystery, suBTILITE. 
It is a sophisticated fragrance, 
suggesting the colour and gla- 
mour of the East. The doors of 
its black case swing outward to 
reveal the Buddha bottle against 
an interior of brilliant red— 
$12.50. 








LE TEMPS DES LILAs is unique 
among perfumes, in that it gives 
one the natural, true-to-life odeur 
of fresh, dewy lilacs—just as they 
might be enjoyed in a country 
dooryard. It isa cool and breezy 
fragrance; not at all complex, 
but eager—and young!—$5.00. 








LE PARFUM IDEAL, at the left, has 
been called a blend of ‘‘moon- 
light and the eternal feminine.”’ 
To the expert parfumeur, it is the 
most perfect perfume ever made 
—$6.75 .. . QUELQUES FLEURSs is 
like a vivacious dancing sprite— 
ever alert for a bit of mischief, 
perhaps, but always lovable and 
stimulating —$7.50. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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Iron Dogs 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Please do not be unpleasant, Mr. 
Petheridge,”’ said Minerva, arranging the 
plac! chiffon about her thin neck. ‘‘We 
have .old you many times that the Shera- 
ton sofa is not for sale. It belonged to our 
grea grandmother.” ; 

Mr. Petheridge had grown irascible as 
the years went on. The pale yellow hair 
around his bald 
spot was now a 
thin white fringe. 
The sisters often 
feared for their 
Lowestoft cups 
when he grasped 
them in his uncer- 
tain hand. He 
frequently mis- 
took curly maple 
for birch, or ma- 
hogany for walnut. 





She did not take his hand. The barrier 
years had reared between herself and 
Oliver was insurmountable. Her nephew! 
What had he to do with her or she with 
him? Why had he come to disturb her 
with his young eyes and eager voice? 

“It is too bad that you troubled to call,” 
she said in measured tones. ‘It is my 
duty to tell you 
once and for all 
that we have never 
forgiven your 
father and we 
never shall.”” She 
started to close the 
door, but he 
wedged his foot in 
the opening. His 
mouth had an ex- 
pression of hurt 
surprise, but his 





It was undeniable 
that Mr. Pethe- 
ridge, who had seemed as inevitably re- 
current and ageless as the seasons, was at 
last rapidly aging. Now he did a cruel, 
unforeseen thing. 


IE STOPPED stubbornly by the Sher- 

aton sofa, like a child unreasonably 
determined on a toy. “This or nothing,” 
he said. 

“Very well,’ said Minerva, her pale 
lips tightening. 

“You agree to sell it?” 

“We have no intention of parting with 
il 

“It is the only thing I want or intend 
to buy this year, Miss Crystal.” 

“You know it is not for sale, Mr. Peth- 
eridge.”’ 

Hat and stick in hand he started for the 
door, grumbling incoherently; his neck 
and ears were an angry red above his high 
wing collar. ‘‘Good day, Miss Crystal, 
good day! Good day, good day!” 

Minerva’s face had blanched. She stood 
motionless in the middle of the floor, 
tightly gripping her ebony fan—the Crys- 
tal pride. But they would starve—three 
old women alone. What humiliation! She 
drew a long, quivering breath, and walked 
woodenly into the hall where the dealer 
was struggling into his velvet-collared 
overcoat. 

Her voice was high, pinched and tone- 
less. ‘“‘We have known you so long, Mr. 
Petheridge. We must make concessions. 
On what evening will you have it taken 
away?” 

As he went out, his plump, childish fea- 
tures again wreathed in beatific smiles, 
Minerva stared tragically after him. 

And through the open door she saw a 
strange young man ascending the piazza 
steps. He passed unscathed between the 
iron flanks of the great dogs and strode 
confidently toward her. She pressed one 
hand fearfully against her breast. For 
she had a curious hallucination that it was 
Oliver. 


I ¥E SMILED engagingly as he took off 
i his cap, and tossed his cigarette over 
ti railing into the melting snow. ‘Miss 
C: ystal?”’ he said in his young, eager voice. 
vhe nodded. It was not Oliver. It 
uld not be Oliver, for Oliver was dead. 
tit was somebody who had brown eyes 
1 square shoulders like Oliver, somebody 
0 had the Crystal darkness and tallness, 
straight, imperious, high-bridged 
Ciystal nose. As she looked at him her 
heart swelled within her, as if she had heard 
far off the dim, remembered notes of an 
ancient bugle calling to her clan. 

‘Of course you don’t know me,” he said. 
“i'm your nephew, Oliver, Junior, and I 
thought we ought to get acquainted. I’m 
over at Dartmouth College, pretty close 
to here—and—uh ——” Her frozen smile 
made it so difficult for him that he stopped 
and impulsively held out his hand. He 
looked only about twenty-one. 


om 
Sar we 


dark eyes were 
hopeful. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried in a rather 
loud voice. ‘You see I’ve just come into 
the money. I’m twenty-one! I’m going 
to fix all that up for you, fix it the way it 
should have been in the first place. Fa- 
ther knew it wasn’t fair. He wanted to 
straighten it out, but—well, he just didn’t! 
And I’m going to, d’ye see?”’ His voice 
grew louder and faster as he spoke, until 
at last he stopped abruptly for want of 
breath. 


S IF he had been a muddy street gamin, 
Minervalooked him up and down with 
coldly aloof eyes that seemed to reprove 
the dustiness of his gray knickers, the in- 
formality of his soft collar and plaid cap. 
“If you have stopped shouting,”’ she said, 
“may I say that I do not care to discuss 
these private family matters on the front 
piazza?’”’ 

“But, my heavens!” exclaimed the 
youth, throwing out his hands in a baffled 
gesture. “Why don’t you ask me in then?” 

“T have nothing to say to you,” she said 
faintly, her face pale as death. 

She quietly shut the heavy door, and in 
the hall she stood listening to his retreat- 
ing footfalls. When they had died away 
she took one step and fainted. 

In a few weeks the neighbors observed 
that Minerva was around again. The 
vaguely chilly warmth of spring was be- 
ginning once more to coax the tender buds 
from the ancient elms and maple; cro- 
cuses appeared through the leaf mold by 
the rusty fence; the iron dogs basked in 
the sunshine with a sentimental look on 
their grim faces, as though remembering 
their palmy days. 

Every afternoon now Minerva and the 
twins slowly descended the steps to take a 
short walk up and down the street. Mi- 
nerva habitually wore the wide-brimmed 
hat she had bought for her father’s funeral. 

With its iron dogs still guarding it from 
intrusion, the Crystal house stood isolated. 
It retained, alone, an archaic haughtiness, 
a dignity invincible even to decay. And 
up and down the street stalked the three 
sisters, unaware that their fur coats were 
no longer famous—merely moth-eaten. 


HEY never mentioned young Oliver to 
one another. For four years they did 
not see him again. Perhaps they wondered 
in their chill old hearts what had become of 
that youthfully impulsive crusader; but 
they gave no sign that he had ever entered 
their thoughts, as if by ignoring him they 
could deny his existence. They found per- 
sonal discussion of any sort very difficult. 
About many little matters they kept their 
own counsel. Each sister knew that the 
others darkened their graying hair with 
sage and sulphur, but each sister believed 
that she, alone, went unsuspected of the 
vanity 
Every afternoon at half-past four 
o’clock they gathered in the front drawing- 
room for tea. Sometimes there was no 
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Makes 
Kids Husky 


by this new, easy way 
of thoroughly cooking Oat Flakes in 
3 Minutes exactly (no more—no less) 


No more frantic rushing to prepare a nourishing hot break- 
fast. Only 3 minutes of boiling required to thoroughly cook 
3 Minute Oat Frakes. Deliciously different, with a new nut- 
like flavor. Perfectly digestible. Ready in a jiffy. 


The Secret: Fireless Cooked 
—At The Mill—For12 Hours 


Our new and exclusive process of 
selection, grading and treatment of 
oats has completely revolutionized 
the cooking of oat flakes for break- 
fast. Here is the secret: in processing 
3 Minute Oat Fraxgs, the oats, still 
in their jackets, are Fireless Cooked — 
At The Mill (in their own moisture 
only)—For 12 Hours. When dried 
and hulled, the flakes are tender and 
completely free from that flouriness 
that cooks into a paste. This pre- 
cooking at the mill makes 3 MinuTE 
Oat Fraxes the only oat flakes that 
cook thoroughly on your stove by 


boiling for 3 minutes exactly. 


More Nourishing 


Because More Digestible 


Oats are a balanced diet of vitamines, 


Regular Package, 10¢ 
Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 








THREE 


minerals, tissue-building protein— 
long recognized as the most energiz- 
ing and sustaining food. But to be 
nourishing, they must be perfectly 
digestible. This new way of process- 
ing 3 Minute Oat Fraxegs produces 
a degree of digestibility never before 
possible. It breaks down the starch 
cells, completely dextrinizing the 
starches. Even babies can digest 
3 Minute Oat Fraxgs. And it is a 
body-building food for children. 


New and Unequaled 
Nutlike Flavor 


No other oat flakes taste like 3 Mrn- 
ute Oat Faxes because none are 
made like it. This new process, 
known only to us, develops a dis- 
tinctly different, nutlike flavor. It 
cannot be equaled and is found only 
in the genuine 3 Minute Oat 
Fiaxes. ‘Taste it today. 


Ask Your Grocer 
for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name 
and 50 cents, for which we will send you, 
postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and 
Wueat Fraxkes. 


Use this coupon today 


MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 


Department 13-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 


Grocer’s 


Grocer’s 


2 packages of 3 Minute Oat FLakes 
1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 
1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Fakes 


I i ee et ae oe ar Stare oes 
(this must be given) 


BONES inicicsdasess aE a Rn TT 9 ey ere : 
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Leaders of Tomorrow 
Play at Leadership Today 








What Does Your “Mother’s Intuition” Tell You? 





























Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


1. SIZE—“E-Z”* Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
not a price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 


2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 
dren require. Cannot gape at 
sides. Comfort-cut to allow “E-Z” 
freedom. 

3. FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft 
yarn into durable ribbed cloth, 
which conforms readily to the 
body—absorbs moisture and 
allows the pores to “breathe.” 


4. FINISH— Uniformly excel- 
lent workmanship throughout. All 
seams flat-locked, leaving no bulky 
ridges to irritate tender skins. 


5. STRAPS—Genuine **E-Z” 
tubular knitted straps, the only 
kind of straps for real comfort and 
satisfactory wear ina knitted suit. 


6. BUTTONS—AIll of real 
bone. Garment-supporting but- 
tons all taped on and doubly 
secured. Won't break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during 
play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES-— Special 
“E-Z” reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 


8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING—An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 











mother’s understanding often 
A enables her to see in childish 
play indications of some talent not 
apparent to others. And with what 
fond hope she watches the tender 
bud unfold into the full flower of 


achievement! 


What your children will become de- 
pends in large measure upon their 
health. And an important factor 
for health is proper underclothing. 


Mothers of today who as children wore 


“E-Z”? Waist Union Suits 


now dress their children in “E-Z’s”. The 
elastic knitted fabric of soft yarn gives 
adequate protection, yet is light in weight. 
“E-Z’s” are made to fit children’s bodies, 
with ample room for free movement. And 
their superior tailoring means long wear 
with little mending. Note the tubular 
knitted straps for comfort, freedom and 
wear, the taped-on-to-stay buttons of real 
bone. 

Read the nine points of “E-Z” Superiority 
in the panel at the left. Then examine 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suits in the children’s 
department of your favorite store or write 
for the free illustrated booklet showing 
and describing all these important fea- 
tures in detail. 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits are made in 
high or Dutch neck—long sleeve or short 
sleeve, ankle or knee length styles, in white 
or gray, in winter weight (blue label) at 
$1.00, and extra heavy weight (purple 
label) at $1.25. Each suit is sealed in an 
individual sanitary glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 


THE J) Zwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by W hich to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co;, 61 Worth St., NY, 








cream or lemon, sometimes no sugar for 
the tea. But it was always meticulously 
served from the best silver urn. For years 
they had tacitly agreed that the tea table 
must be close to the window on the street; 
as they sat stiffly erect, gowned in their 
shabby silks, they enjoyed the picture as 
it would be seen from the sidewalk; three 
well-bred, elegant old ladies having four- 
o’clock tea from Lowestoft china! They 
found an innocent pleasure in enacting the 
little drama; they inclined their heads po- 
litely toward one another, they affected 
low, modulated voices and smiled with 
formal courtesy across the tall tea urn. 

It was on such an occasion that young 
Oliver intruded himself after his disap- 
pearance of four years. 

Bessie was to blame for letting him in. 
She insisted afterward that she did not 
know it was he, since she had not seen him 
that first time. But Minerva refused to 
believe this weak excuse. Not know the 
Crystal darkness and tallness, the Crystal 
nose! 

However it was, he dashed into the front 
drawing-room in his eager, hopeful fashion 
and bravely confronted their hostile eyes. 
His intrusion caused poor ’Lace to drop 
her teacup; it was the first piece of 
Lowestoft they had broken. 


E SMILED radiantly at them. He 

spoke with impetuous candor. ‘‘Let’s 

be friends and forget all that old rot about 

family quarrels and feuds, shall we? Such 
things are enormously 
archaic, you know; they 


married, "Lace, and has a baby, don’t yoy 
see. And for whom is he named Dic!?” 
she inquired. 

‘For no one,” said Oliver sheepishly, 
“We just hit on the name, Richard.” 

“‘T think it would have been more digni- 
fied to name him for somebody in the 
family,”’ said "Lace, shaking her head 

“Yes,”’ agreed Bessie, ‘‘a child should 
be named for somebody in his family, 
How old is he?”’ 


4 LD peor Idon’t know! A yearanda 

half maybe. I wish you would call 
and see him,” he said impetuously. ‘‘ That’s 
what I came to tell you—that we’ve taken 
a little house over on the other side of the 
village. You know—one of those two white 
bungalows that were just built on Talcott 
Hill? That’s my first piece of news. The 
second is that I’m going to start the old 
factory again, going to manufacture skis 
there. I thought you ought to know, be- 
cause you'll be getting dividends any old 
day now.” 

The sisters arose from their chairs; his 
words had startled them out of their mo- 
mentary acceptance of his presence. They 
were suddenly frightened and guilty be- 
cause they had forgotten themselves and 
talked to him. 

Seeing their uneasiness, he had the grace 
to depart. ‘‘He is going to open the 
factory again,” they told Minerva breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘He is going to live here and 
manufacture skis. Fancy it!” 

“T can fancy it,” said 
Minerva with bitter- 





simply aren’t done any 
more.” 

Minerva stood up, a 
thin, straight woman 
with flashing black eyes 
and aquiline nose; there 
was something challeng- 
ing about her tall figure 
silhouetted against the 
windowpane. “Do you 
think,” she said, ‘‘that 
with glib words you or 
anybody can efface the 
sorrow and struggle of 
the long, long years?” 
Her voice was low and 
taut like a tightened 
string that magically 
does not break. ‘Pride. 
Not good for anything, 
you say. It is a staff. It is armor. It 
protects the heart from human hope and 
affection where ‘thieves do not break 
through nor steal.’ I am old,”’ she said 
uttering the stark words out of her tight- 
locked anguish. ‘‘Some wisdom comes out 
of the long years.”” In the silence of the 
moment she bowed her head and then 
with a swift, fearless motion she raised it 
again. Shivering, she drew the black chif- 
fon closer about her and moved slowly 
from the dim room. 

The young man looked after her with 
miserable eyes. 

“Perhaps you had better go,”’ suggested 
Lace timidly. 

With his hand on the door knob he sud- 
denly turned back to them. ‘‘I’ll go,” he 
said. ‘But I’m coming again.” 

‘“We do not mean to be discourteous,”’ 
said Bessie, looking flushed and upset, 
“‘but you can see it is better for all of us if 
you go quite away ——”” 





“(\UITE away,” interrupted ’Lace, ‘‘and 

do not come back. It makes our 
sister ill, you see. I think you remind her 
of Oliver,” she whispered confidentially. 
“There was only two years’ difference 
between them. Your father was born on 
Saint Valentine’s Day—the fourteenth of 
February, I believe.” 

“‘T never thought of it before,”’ he said. 
“But Dick was born in February too.”* 

“Dick?” said "Lace. 

He laughed. ‘‘ You didn’t even know I 
was married, to say nothing of our having 
Dick. Fine great-aunts you are!” 

“We are your aunts, not your great- 
aunts,” ’Lace carefully reminded him. 

“No, no, "Lace,” said Bessie, ‘‘he means 
that he has a baby. He means he is 





ness. A shockingly flip- 
pant product—skis! 
Old Jabez would never 
have approved of it. 
His specialty had been 
surreys; the most digni- 
fied, highly polished, 
impeccable surreys 
imaginable. And now 
the Crystal name was to 
be associated with mad 
leaping and cavorting, 
jumping and joring and 
hurtling through space! 
“*Skis, indeed!’’ said 
Minerva. ‘‘I suppose 
his next project will be 
to take the roof from 
over our heads. For 
after all, he owns the 
very house we live in. We are only here 
by his sufferance,”’ she said with melan- 
choly grandeur. 

“Oh, fiddle!”’ said Bessie in one of her 
infrequent little flashes of spirit. ‘‘He 
didn’t seem to me at all that sort of young 
man.” 

“‘He has a baby called Dick,” put in 
’Lace with ill-concealed gusto. ‘We are 
all great-aunts. He asked us to call and 
see it. But of course,” she added, sighiris, 
“it would be impossible for us to call.”’ 





HAT autumn the roof of the Cryst:l 

house began to leak inconsolably. Tie 
high tessellated ceilings were fretted ai 
discolored, the pieces of immovably pon- 
derous furniture were covered with pa 
placed to catch the dripping water. Ru: 
were ruined, floors blistered and roug! 
ened. As if that were not enough, the cc 
weather came early. In November t! 
desolate old mansion was bound with tz :! 
snowdrifts, and it was difficult for the si-- 
ters to keep even a narrow path to their 
door, since they never shoveled the sno' 
until after dark. They had never spent s:) 
bitter a winter. Every room was frigi:: 
and as they went about doing the labor’. 
ous tasks of so huge a dwelling they wei 
forced to wear coats and mufflers am: 
sometimes even galoshes. 

Worse yet, their annual letter to Pethe- 
ridge was returned with the laconic state- 
ment that Mr. Petheridge was dead. The) 
had known he was aging, but they hac 
naively believed that he was an immortai 
institution. 

“Poor Mr. Petheridge,” said Minerva 
sadly, forgetting how she had hated him. 
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(Continued on Page 139) 
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“It’s mine—my very own,” cried Martha; | 
“we did it ourselves—mwith Duco!” 
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budding girlhood, of her ascent from babyhood and 
childhood! No wonder she thrilled to show her girl friends 


her room, so fresh, so lovely in its fastidious pastel tints, a Ue 


or 
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veritable bower for adolescent dreams! 


| ER first room that was all her own! —a symbol of her 





And the thrilling part of it was that Mother and Dad and 
Martha had done it all themselves—with DUCcO! 
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“DUCO is a quick-drying finish. It is applied with a brush—easy to 
use. “DUCO is indispensable for hundreds of home uses. In a variety 
of shades and stains. (The color shown above is ‘Nile Green.) 
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There is only ONE Duco—DU PONT Duco 
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SS preigne FILMS are children’s eyes. They need enough 
light and the right kind of light. Gloom and glare are 
equally dangerous. Yet the difference between poor light 
and good light is merely a matter of pennies. For your 
children’s sake—and your own comfort, too—be sure you 
use the right kind. of lamps. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the mew Edison 
MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and better light per 


penny’s worth of electricity—already the least expensive 
item in your budget. 


Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to show 
you the new lamps. He will gladly help you to select the 
right sizes for every fixture in your home. He displays the 
emblem shown below at the right. 


Be - 





In shape and finish the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home-lighting requirement. 

They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 


DISON MAZDA LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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sit out here a good deal. I thought it 
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(Continued from Page 136) 


And she was annoyed with herself be- 
cause her first emotion had been one of 
selfish terror. They were utterly depend- 
ent upon Mr. Petheridge. She wondered 
helplessly where they could turn, shudder- 
jing at the thought of calling in strange, 
young, impudent dealers from around the 
neighborhood. 

As if in answer to her perplexity there 
came a neat check accompanied by a 
businesslike letter from their nephew. 
The factory work had been going on suc- 
cessfully for months now, he said, and here 
were their first dividends. 

“Dividends!” sniffed Minerva. She 
inclosed the check in an envelope and sent 
jit back without a word. “He has no 
pride,” she commented scornfully. 

In a month another letter, bearing some 
old checks with new checks clipped on to 
them, came from Oliver, who wrote with 
deliberate boldness: 

I hope you will cash these at once. It is 


difficult to keep books unless checks are 
cashed promptly. 


In her fragile, ornamented script 
Minerva angrily wrote him this note: 

We have no intention of accepting from 
you any funds. The years have proved that 


your father had no wish to endow us with 
any. We feel that you have no right to hu- 
miliate us by your charity. You speak ab- 
surdly when you refer to these cheques as 
“dividends.” For certainly we are not stock- 
holders in your business concern. We know 
nothing about ii and care to know nothing. 


After long thought she added: 


Whatever your father’s faults he would 
have been too proud to force himself rudely 
on those who wished to remain as strangers. 


UT she. was soon notified that the 

money she had returned a second time 
had been deposited to her account at the 
national bank. And once, to her shame, 
she was compelled to draw on it to pay 
taxes long overdue. She also had to admit 
that while the proper Crystal pride was 
lacking in young Oliver, he had inherited 
the tenacity and pig-headedness of old 
Jabez. 

It distressed the sisters to think of their 
nephew living in the commonplace little 
bungalow on Talcott Hill. It was not even 
an old house; it was disgustingly, vul- 
garly new. And what was still more 
shocking, Oliver and his wife had no no- 
tion of how Crystals were expected to 
conduct themselves. They had been seen 
chatting familiarly with Ab Leffing! It was 
said that Oliver sometimes ate his lunch 
in the factory with the workmen! He had 
once trundled a box of tools on a wheel- 
barrow down Elm Street! 

As winter passed and Oliver had not 
called again, they believed that he had 
finally given up his friendly advances. 
They did not know Oliver. 

One morning in May he made his most 
daring attack upon their fortress of hos- 
tility. Minerva blinked dazedly when she 
saw him in front of the house with Dick. 
He had fastened a dog collar and leash 
around the neck of one of the iron dogs 
and Dick sat on the steps holding on to 
the leash with an air of placid satisfaction. 

Minerva threw open the window and 
l-aned out. She was beginning to fear this 
terrible nephew who went about commit- 
ting such outrages. Before she could 
speak he shouted cheerily: ‘‘Hello, 
Aunty.” 

In a small, husky voice Dick echoed: 
“Ro, Auntay.” 


OVING closer to the window, Oliver 
+¥i said: ‘Ruth has had to go to New 
York; her father is ill. I’ll have to leave 
Dick here with you until she gets back. 
I've brought his clothes and the book that 
tells all about the care and feeding of chil- 
dren. I’ll come and see him every day af- 
ter work ——” 

“You—what?” gasped Minerva. 

‘He'll be all right,” continued Oliver. 
“| don’t think you'll have any trouble 
With him. Especially not if you let him 


would tickle him if I hitched the iron dog 
up this way. You like the nice bow-wow, 
don’t you, Dick?”’ 

“‘Giddap,” said Dick, solemnly tugging 
at the leash. 

“It tells in the book what he ought to 
have to eat,” called Oliver as he backed 
away down the sidewalk. ‘‘Good-by, 
Dick old man. Be a good sport and mind 
Aunt Minerva.” 

“But he can’t —he can’t stay here!” 
cried Minerva, but Oliver was halfway 
down the street. UI 


“"DAGE 76,” said ’Lace impatiently as 

Bessie fumbled at the pages of the 
book that told all about children from diet 
to toys. “Page 76, I am quite certain.. Yes, 
I distinctly remember that it told: there 
exactly what supper a child of two should 
have.” 

“«* the bath should be warm, but 
never hot,’”’ read Bessie, tracing the lines 
with her finger. ‘‘No, that isn’t it—wait. 
‘The windows of the nursery should al- 
ways be open even in the coldest weather 
and to prevent drafts a screen ——’”’ 

“*Page 76!” cried "Lace. 

“Give me that book,” said Minerva, 
seizing it and settling the pince-nez on her 
nose. 

“T’m little Tommy Tucker, little 
Tommy Tucker, little Tommy Tucker,” 
murmured Dick, leaning his fat body 
genially against her black silk knee. Her 
arm crept awkwardly around him, feeling 
his warmth and softness. The printed 
pages began to blur before her eyes. “‘ You 
may sit on my lap, Richard,” she said. 
“Would you like to?” 

“‘No,”’ he said, backing out of her reach. 
He had a sturdy disdain for women’s ca- 
resses. He stood off in a corner, making a 
blowing, bubbly sound with his lips which 
he suddenly fancied as an accomplish- 
ment. 

Bessie darted at him with her arms 
outstretched. ‘“‘Come, Richard, come to 
Aunty Bessie then,” she coaxed. 

He waved her off with one short arm 
and continued to make the lovely blowing 
sound. 

“‘T can fifstle,’”’ he said overbearingly. 
“Youcan’t. Ican fifstle—fifstle—fifstle— 
you can’t.” 

They laughed until the tears came to 
their eyes. 

They had never known such a witty, 
talented, amusing, lovable child. 

‘“‘But he’s so wonderful!”’ cried "Lace. 
“Isn’t he, Minerva? Did you ever see 
such a bright baby in your life, Bessie?’’ 

Minerva gazed at his round, dark head, 
his red cheeks, the plump creases at his 
wrists. 

‘He is a Crystal,” she said. ‘‘He is ev- 
ery inch a Crystal.” 


Pant night Dick slept in the middle of 
a high four-poster bed, a bed that Mi- 
nerva had never allowed to be used because 
it had belonged to a very distinguished 
Crystal. Unconscious of the honor, Dick 
lay curled like a tired kitten beneath the 
ancient canopy. 

“This is a bid boat,’ he said drowsily 
as his eyes closed. “‘A bid, bid boat. A 
bid-bid-bid-biddy-biddy-boat ” And 
abruptly he was asleep. 

Bessie carefully drew the covers high 
under his chin, kissed his forehead and tip- 
toed out. A few minutes later "Lace came 
anxiously in and pulled the blanket down 
several inches. 

As she turned to go she encountered the 
eldest sister. ‘“‘I came in to see that he is 
covered properly,” whispered Minerva. 

“IT have just arranged the covers,” said 
Bessie. 

“Oh, very well,” said Minerva; but 
as soon as "Lace had gone downstairs, 
Minerva stole in to Dick’s bedside and 
pulled the covers up a careful three inches 
about his sleeping form. 

When she went down she found Oliver 
waiting for her at the foot of the stairs. 
“Was he good?” he asked anxiously. 
“I dropped in to find out how you got 
along.” 





(Continued on Page 141) 
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The world-wide popularity of Theodore Haviland 
china is due not only to its leadership in quality but 
also to its wealth of charming designs. This creates 
an unusual opportunity to have something individual. 

To enhance this opportunity comes the new 
“Cluny” pattern, cast on the beautiful colonial 
Pilgrim shape. The decoration is of old-fashioned 
garden sprays: passion flowers, morning-glories, 
camomile and others in delicate natural colors. The 
soft ivory band and the floral borderindeepblue and 
gold are further touches of richness. 

This is a superb example of the originality and 
skill of Theodore Haviland artists, which have long 
influenced the entire china industry. 

PLease Note: All true Theodore Haviland china— 

with its incomparable hardness of body, depth and 

quality of glaze, brilliancy of finish, and perfec- 
tion of detail— bears one or both of these marks: 
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WHITE CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Theodore Haviland china can be had from all good deal- 
ers. If your dealer does not carry it, he can get it for you. 
Ask him to write us for full information. 

A booklet in color, displaying many of the most famous of 
Theodore Haviland designs in table china, will be sent on 
request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
‘THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO 
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Disease 
vs. Health 


Defendant ignored symptoms, re- 
fused to put in a defense. When 
apprehended at his office he was 
found guilty and brought before the 
court for sentence. 


Judge: You are hereby sentenced 
to lose ten years from 
your life and to pay fines 
of thirty thousand dollars 
in lowered ability during 
the time left you. 

But...my family... my 
whole life... I’m in my 
prime...Ican’tafford... 


Next case. 


Defendani: 


Judge: 


eoeereoee ee eee @ 


ALIKE to men and women who ignore 
constipation and to those who await 
each attack before applying a remedy 
there comes a day of X-ray pictures or 
a physician’s diagnosis. It may be ulcers, 
appendicitis, tumors, diseases of kidney, 
liver or heart. Life is shortened. Earning 
ability cut in half. No more play. Pain 
and poverty till the end. 


More body-knowledge needed 


Learn about the inner workings of the 
body and possess a 4-day trial of a fa- 
mous, drugless, dietless, nature-given 
preventive of all constipation. This re- 
quires merely the sending of the coupon 
below. Thousands thank this offer for 
renewed health and safety from disease. 
You—no one—should neglect it. 


Constipation — internal poisoning — is 


often hidden. 


Its victims are numbered 
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in millions, yet nine-tenths do not know 
their ill. 


In the bends and folds of the five-foot- 
long intestine particles of food-waste 
lodge. These are breeding places for para- 
sitical germs that manufacture poison. 
The blood-stream is polluted. First 
symptoms are headaches, jumpy nerves, 
insomnia, listlessness, debility; eventual 
results are serious diseases. 


The new nature-given health 


Now thousands have found new health 
and freedom from all this hidden consti- 
pation. They have discarded harmful 
drugs and cathartics. They observe the 
simple rules for healthful living. Night 
and morning, as regularly as they brush 
their teeth, they take a swallow of the 
nut-tasting Nujol, to correct any ten- 
dency toward faulty e:imination. 


This taking of Nujol is with perfect safety 
to all the rest of the body. Nujol is non- 
medicinal and is not absorbed by any 
part of the body. It removes poisonous 
waste, restores physical vigor, soothes 
fretted nerves. 


Nujol has the marvelous power to work 
on the food debris alone, to soften masses 
in the intestines, and to keep all moving 
outward, regularly, thoroughly. It never 
interferes with digestion, and can be 
safely taken even in sickness or conva- 
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en Years from your Life 
$ 30,000 in fines 





Don’t trifle with symptoms 


Taking pills, cathartics, purges or any 
drugs may stop for a short time the ill- 
feelings, the symptoms of constipation. 
BUT THEY DO NOT STOP CON- 
STIPATION. Destroying warning sig- 
nals doesn’t prevent accidents—nor 
sickness and disease. Better to be always 
SAFE and never have either symptoms 
or constipation. That means taking 
Nujol—the pleasant tasting, thorough- 
going remedy derived from Nature. At 
all druggists’—in convenient-sized_ bot- 
tles for family or self. Start Nujol today. 











lescence. Nujol is, in fact, recommended 
by physicians for expectant and nursing 
mothers, for youngest babies and for 
elderly people as well as for men and 
women in athletic prime. 


Your difference in feelings even after 
using only the 4-day trial bottle of Nujol 
(that offered in the coupon) will tell you 
how much you have suffered in the past 
from hidden constipation. Though your 
internal poisoning may have been very 
slight, beginning to get safely rid of every 
trace of it is a thousand times worth the 
trouble of sending this coupon. 


If you go straightway to your druggist 
and obtain a full sized Nujol to start tak- 
ing it tonight, you should still send the 
coupon for the book, “Defeating the 
Enemy of Health.” This comes in handy 
many times for self and family. No 
money necessary for book. And while 
Nujol is at all druggists’ everywhere, this 
book and trial offer are given only oc- 
casionally. 


Nujol 


te OS 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Constipation 





Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 821B, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. 
Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, “‘ Defeating the Enemy of Health.” (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents 
above, and send no money.) 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
“We had no trouble,”” she answered 
short 

“Toon’t you—like him?” he asked boy- 
ishl) 

“Tie seems a good child,”’ she answered 
in gurded tones. 

Suddenly the chilly, forbidding hall 
seem d very still. In the dim light she 
saw |:is dark eyes fixed tensely on her face. 
He niade a little motion as if he would lay 
his hand on her arm and then he faltered 
and said: “‘Aunt Minerva! Do you mind 
if I talk straight out from the shoulder?” 
Without waiting for her answer he hur- 
ried on: “I want to tell you how mag- 
nificently gallant and brave I think you 
are. And I respect your pride—that is, 
I respect it when it is a staff, as you said 
that day. But when you 
let it ruin your life, when 
you set it up like iron 
dogs to guard your heart 
against all human hope 
and affection, then,” he 
declared quite fiercely, 
‘it’s impossible to re- 
spect it!”’ 

“Really * she be- 
gan in her stiffest voice. 





UT he would not let 
her speak. ‘‘I want to 
take care of you. I don’t 
want you living here in 
this miserable chilly old 
house, struggling along on 
next to nothing, and mak- 
ing me feel guilty every 
time I goby. Maybe,” he 
said, smiling, ‘“‘I have got 
a little pride too. But it’s 
a different kind. It’s the 
kind that makes me come 
busting in here when I 
know you don’t want me—it’s the kind 
that makes me buy that little house next 
to mine on the hill and offer it to you, be- 
cause I’m ashamed tohave you living here.”’ 
“‘Ashamed—to—have us— living here ?”’ 
gasped Minerva, clutching the newel post 
for support. 

He nodded gravely. ‘‘Ashamed to have 
you worrying along, trying to keep up ap- 
pearances when you might be comfortable 
and warm and happy. It’s a nice little 
house with a slick kitchenette and a shiny, 
white, modern bathroom and a sun parlor 
and a hot-air furnace. The kind of a house 
you'd hate—until you lived there. You 
could rent or sell this place for a room- 
ing house. You could take along the 
furniture you cared for and I'll help you 
sell the rest.”” He was growing breath- 
less with excited plans. “I'll help you 
move ee 

Minerva could not bear any more. 
“You are the most terrible young man I 
have ever seen!” she cried. Covering her 
face with her hands, she turned and 
stumbled up the stairs. 








i: WAS a week before Dick’s mother 
ame back, but the days slipped by so 
quickly that the sisters were amazed when 
Ol:ver appeared on Saturday to take his 
so:. home. 
| suppose he will forget us now,” said 
‘lL ce wistfully, trying to keep back the 
tc irs as she buttoned up his small sweater 
aid put on his cap. 

‘Why don’t you call and see him to- 
niorrow?”’ said Oliver. ‘‘And then you can 
: -me what you have decided about the 
use.” 

‘le did not glance at Minerva, and she, 
herself, was staring down at her hands, 
\ ch no sign that she heard him. 

iessie answered: ‘‘ We couldn’t think of 
— it. It would be quite impos- 
Sidle, 

“All right,” he said coolly. “If that’s 
your final answer I might as well lease it 
tomorrow to a man who wants it.” 

ile grasped the baby’s hand and started 
toward the door. Minerva suddenly 
oked up and spoke in a low, forced voice. 
‘| hope,” she said, “‘that you will allow 
= child to visit us again some day.” 





“We give him the best of care!” cried 
"Lace. ‘‘No cookies unless he cries. And 
tell his mamma that he takes a two-hour 
nap every single afternoon. And tell her 
that he has oatmeal in the evening just as 
the book said, and a 

“‘T’m sorry,” interrupted Oliver gruffly. 
““T haven’t time to bring him. No. If you 
see him after this, you will have to call. 
Good-by.”’ 

And he was gone. 

They watched him dragging the reluc- 
tant, short-legged Dick after him, past 
the iron dog with the rakish collar still 
around its neck, down the long steps and 
away up. the street. 

The drawing-room seemed very barren 
and lonely. 

Minerva sat with her chin in her hand 
for a long time and then she said: ‘‘Crys- 
tals! I kept thinking 
while they were here that 
we were all Crystals—five 
of us. Generations of 
Crystals. But he is the 
first one without any 
pride.”” The tang of salty 
humor came into her 
voice. ‘‘Pride seems to be 
growing obsolete. The 
young ones don’t have it 
any more.” 





AYBE,”’ said ’Lace 

timidly, clasping 
and unclasping her hands, 
“‘we have been a little 
foolish x 

‘**Foolish!’’ said Mi- 
nerva, giving her a sharp, 
scornful glance. ‘‘We are 
all old fools.” 

For she knew that she 
was beaten. Like a thief, 
young Oliver had broken 

™ in through the hard, cold 
armor of her heart and taken it as a dwell- 
ing place for himself and his son, and 
she knew that she could never rout them. 
Through the window she glimpsed the 
iron dog meekly wearing his collar, and 
she laughed aloud with tears of defeat in 
her eyes. 

But Minerva knew how to lay down the 
broken sword gracefully. The next after- 
noon she put on her sealskin coat and 
folded the Paisley shawl carefully below 
the collar. "Lace and Bessie helped her 
adjust her veil and straightened her shaw] 
with little pats and twitches. “‘ You look 
very neat,” said Bessie approvingly. 

“‘T think I shall do,” said Minerva with 
satisfaction. 

“And tell his mother,” cried ’Lace ex- 
citedly, ‘‘that if she lets him come back 
with you, he may play with the ivory 
chessmen that belonged to his great- 
grandfather.” 

““And tell his father,’ cried Bessie, 
“that we should like to know how many 
rooms there are in the house, so that we 
may decide on the furniture we wish to 
keep.” 








INERVA swung open the heavy, 

creaking door. “I shall discuss all 
the details of moving into the house. You 
needn’t disturb yourself about it, Bessie. 
Good-by! Good-by!”’ 

Importantly she sailed off up the street, 
the corners of her shawl swinging jauntily. 
With a light, quick tread she hurried along 
the sun-splashed avenue in step to the 
rhythm of her hopeful thoughts: ‘Going 
to see Dick, going to bring him back with 
me. Going to live near Dick, going to see 
Dick every day. ...” 

At the corner she met a stout, red- 
cheeked man who hesitated awkwardly 
and stepped off the walk to let her pass. 
She looked up and her black eyes crinkled 
in a unique smile. It was a smile that had 
been laid away in moth balls for twenty 
years, a historical smile that regretted 
the passing of surreys, but admitted the 
ascendency of skis. ‘‘Good-day, Mr. 
Leffing. Isn’t it a lovely day?” 

His broad face broke into a surprised 
grin. ‘‘Fine day, Miss Crystal. Fine 
day!” 
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Six-Room House No. 623 


Details and description of 
this house found in the 
six-room booklet of ‘Face 
Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans.’’ 
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Build for today ~for tomorrow~ 
for twenty years from now ~ 
ACE BRICK 


ill 





Designed for the Service 
Department of American 
Face Brick Association. 


N poe before you start build- 


ing at all—is the time to look 


ahead twenty years or more. 


You have a right to expect rising 


property values in your neighbor- 
hood. But make sure that the house 
you are providing for the security 
and comfort of your family is not 
going to depreciate with the years. 


Build of Face Brick —the perma- 


nent building material. Then you 
may be sure that every rise in prop- 
erty values will be more than sus- 
tained by the real value of your home. 


And Face Brick offers you a range 


of exquisite effects in color and tex- 
ture that will give class and individ- 
uality to your home as no other 
material. 


The “Story of Brick” contains 


much valuable information. You 
should have it. Sent free. 


THESE BOOKS HELP YOU 
TO GET A BETTER HOME 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 


Plans,’ 128 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses, unusual and distinctive in. 
design, economical to build and convenient 
in floor plan. Four booklets: —3 to 4-room 
houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 
to 8-room houses. Entire set one dollar; any 
one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 
complete working drawings at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty,” 50 designs of two- 


‘story 6-room Face Brick houses, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles. Sent 
for 50 cents. Complete working drawings for 
these houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires,” an attractive fireplace 


book, with many designs; full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop repairing 


and painting by veneering the old house with 
beautiful Face Brick. Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago 
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‘Doctors and nurses recommend this new 
soap for the tender skin of babies 


iner than the 
finest Castile 


All the purity of Castile 
at its best—and something 
Castile never had. . . 


OR hundreds of years doctors recom- 
mended Castile as the purest soap for 
the baby’s bath. 

But today a new soap—as pure as gen- 
uine Castile—far safer than many soaps 
marketed 
mended by doctors and nurses for the 
tender skin of babies. 


as Castile—is being recom- 


This new soap is Castolay. 

When Castile was first made, seven 
hundred years ago in Marseilles, it was 
far superior to any other soap. Its purity 
became a household word. 


But today, as soap-makers will tell you, 
no soap is so much imitated. Much that 
is very bad is made to look like and sell 
as Castile. 

In Castolay—one of the largest toilet soap 
makers has given doctors, nurses and mothers 
the soap they have long sought. Castolay 
combines the purity of Castile at its best, and 
advantages even the finest Castile never had. 

Get a cake of this new soap today for your 
baby—for yourself if you have a tender skin. 
Twenty cents at any drug store. 
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Ordinary Castile 
Never uniform 
Crudely made 
Hard to lather 


Often imitated in 
poor materials 


CASTOLAY— 20 Cents 


The purity of the genuine 
Lathers freely 

Rinses quickly 

Keeps its pure color 
Mild and soothing 


(ASTOLAY 


FINER THAN THE FINEST CASTILE 


A Triat-Size Cake for six cents 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
3021 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, O. 


For the enclosed 6 cents, please send me a trial-size 
cake of the new soap, Castolay. In Canada address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 3021 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ont. 


Name__ 


Street__ 





Ss _ State 





Indeed, thinking over all 
that, has happened since that 
first visit, it went off quietly 
enough—quietly enough, and 
with a sense of disappoint- 
ment for me in that our intimacy had only 
extended as far as my husband’s interests. 
My vanity was hurt at her concentration 
on her son; but I fought this feeling, 
knowing it was unfair. 

It was not until we moved into a suburb 
and had a whole although a tiny house 
and a little garden of our own, and my 
mother-in-law came for long visits, that 
she came to mean anything definitely 
corrosive in our married life. In spite of 
being so fashionable, in spite of her nice 
personal habits, such as using rouge and 
bath salts and expensive perfumes, my 
mother-in-law, when once she stepped into 
a real home, with a garden and a real 
kitchen, reverted to her early training, 
and her early training was a strict one in 
economies necessary on an Iowa farm 
where she had grown up with a grand- 
mother who had seen the hardships of pio- 
neer days. It was a curious mixture, this 
city woman dropping off her city ways and 
reverting to a farm life in which she had 
had to make the best of what was at hand, 
or go without. 

She would begin these visits by telling 
me she didn’t mean to interfere in the 
management of things. After a week or so 
of hands off, the criticism of my house- 
keeping methods would begin with a ten- 
tative, mild question. 


eA Glorified Servant 


UT in nothing was the division so sharp 

between my mother-in-law in the flesh 
and the one of my dreams, as in the jealous 
care she took of my husband. I became, 
when she was—and is—with me, just 
what I am in her mind, a sort of glorified 
upper servant to him. She is always talk- 
ing about how I must look after him, 
about what he liked to eat, about his 
pet aversions. It never occurs to her that 
I may have preferences of my own, that I 
may be a person in my own right, that 
I have a right to be cared for myself and 
to be looked after. 

I summon all my sanity. I say to my- 
self, she really is a kindly and devoted 
person. She doesn’t intend to discriminate 
against me with all this fussing over him. 
But I control myself only too well and 
end by becoming too silent. Then I have 
antagonized her again, and presently our 
relations become guardedly polite, too 
polite. 

If we go out without her, she is hurt, 
yet she spends two months—more than 
my whole vacation every summer—with 
us. She wants to go along everywhere, to 
be treated like a young girl, and there are 
many times and occasions when the pres- 
ence of an elderly lady, however youthful 
in intent, is incongruous and unwelcome. 

Much of our irritation arises from the 
fact that we live in such close quarters. 
In an ordinary cramped little house like 
ours with its lack of privacy or seclusion, 
it is impossible to withdraw from petty 
and everlasting intimacies. I can under- 
stand how in great houses with plenty of 
servants and plenty of rooms to isolate 
each individual, it is possible to live in 
perfect peace with the same people who 
would rub you the wrong way in a small 
apartment. 

But this gracious dignity in living is 
scarcely possible in a small establishment 
where one person’s duties and intimacies 
overrun and dovetail into another’s with- 
out formality. Tactless situations may 
not be avoided. By the time my mother- 
in-law’s visits end, my husband and I are 
quarreling bitterly in the privacy of our 
room. It is weeks before calm and con- 
fidence reign in the family. And to think 
all this havoc can be wrought by the loving 
attention of a woman who is kind and in- 
offensive and never did anybody harm! 

“‘Never did anybody harm’’—I use that 
phrase in its superficial sense only, for she 


The Wrong Way of Loving 


(Continued from Page 45) 


has harmed the one she loves most deeply, 
and through him she has wronged his wife 
and his children. But it is not by the little 
annoyances and irritations I have related, 
though if she lived with us permanently 
they might gravely affect our marriage. 
There never yet was a mother-in-law who 
could, by just being disagreeable, really 
part a loving husband and wife. One 
adjusts oneself somehow to these little 
differences, if one has a sense of propor- 
tion. It is when mothers-in-law reach in 
and attempt to direct the mainsprings of 
life that trouble begins. 

The real harm my mother-in-law did us 
was that she made a fetish of her devotion 
to her son, and that she was determined on 
remaining, in spite of the fact that he was 
married, the most important person in his 





life. It was this attitude of unreasonable 
devotion that sapped the vitality out of 
the very man it was meant to nurture. 
For there are wrong ways of loving, as well 
as right ways. Just to love is not enough. 
Just the fact of its intensity does not 
guarantee that one’s way of loving is 
healthy and constructive in its effects. 
My mother-in-law’s way of loving her son 
has been a destructive way. It has eaten 
into him; it is a passion that has consumed 
his strength of will instead of enriching his 
sense of independence. 

It was not until years passed and real 
trials came to us that I began to realize 
how deeply corroding her influence upon 
him had been. Whenever things became 
rather difficult at home my husband would 
go off for a visit to his mother. At first I 
was glad. I thought she would calm him, 
and give him a sense of sureness, a sense of 
his duty and his responsibilities. And at 
one particularly grave crisis in our life, I 
telegraphed her to come. I thought she 
would help us through. 


Emotional Outbursts 


HAT happened opened my eyes as did 

nothing else to the quality of her love. 
Instead of thinking of us as a unit, a 
married manand his wife, she thought only 
of her son. In our crisis when calmness 
was required of everyone, she flew into 
emotional passions. Instead of smoothing 
out the difficulties that beset us, she be- 
came the center figure of the emotional 
drama. She took the position that her 
son’s defection was an outrage against his 
fidelity to her, not to me, his wife. In- 
stead of being the one that counted, I be- 
came her comforter and her nurse and 
her confidante. 

I was a silent and disgusted spectator of 
these emotional orgies. Then one night 
when her insistence on knowing the worst 
became almost indecent, my husband, 
made desperate by her unending attack, 
turned the guns on me. I went out. I 
accepted attentions from men. Of course 
I did, I replied. I had always accepted 
attentions from men as a matter of busi- 
ness friendship. One naturally went to 


dinner with business associ- 
ates, to the play even, to 
luncheon. What could pos. 
sibly be wrong about it, in 
this day of men and women 
working together? My mother-in-law’s 
eyes widened, and she turned on me, 
Then began an attack that for bitterness 
and vulgarity still burns in my memory, 
All her baffled rage against her son, all hier 
jealousy, her sense of failure burst like a 
thundercloud around my head. Betore 
half an hour of her denunciation was over, 
she had proved to her satisfaction that | 
was no better than I should be; that her 
poor son was to be pitied; that in every 
way he was to be commiserated for his 
misfortune in having married me. 

I was astounded. My heart seemed to 
become literally sick with shame for her. 
It was impossible to defend oneself against 
insinuations, against such hate, such un- 
fairness. So this was the end of my de- 
votion to her—this the end of all my 
patience! She had told me time and again 
that never had her son been so much of a 
son to her as since our marriage. 


The Background 


N EVERY way I had tried to make our 

marriage an ideal union, and to make life 
easier for her. She knew how hard my 
problems had been; none better. And this 
vituperation was the reward. This was the 
reward for all my care for her. My hus- 
band knew how false and unjust her words 
were. He tried to stop her. He told her 
she was talking nonsense. But it was too 
late. His words had given her an open- 
ing. To havea refuge from her sense of her 
son’s failure was too precious an advan- 
tage to be yielded. From then began her 
commiseration and pity and protective- 
ness of my husband, and her estrangement 
from me. 

We both had one idea—to send her 
home. If she could be got away, perhaps 
we would have a chance to patch up our 
differences. We both worked on her to 
that end, and such proved to be the case. 
But for the first time I began to see deeply 
into the real causes of my husband’s 
failures. For try as hard as he could, the 
lapses went on. Always there were re- 
morse and reconciliation, but the certainty 
was gone out of our union. In these soul- 
searching times, I asked him to tell me 
about his life, about his mother. And 
finally the true complexion of his back- 
ground with her came to me—not the 
sentimental one my motherless heart had 
rocked to itself. 

His mother was left a widow when her 
little boy was only three years old, and she 
had had to go out and earn their living. I 
used to try to make up to her for that. 
I pictured the sad little boy left alone in 
a rooming house all day long, while his 
mother worked as a clerk. 

Finally his mother grew desperate wit!) 
the hardness of her lot. There seemed to 
be nothing in the future for her but this 
unbelievable and unchanging drudgery, 
unless she took a chance for herself. She 
had an idea, talked it over with he 
brother, and he financed her first busines 
speculation, the building of a bungalow i: 
the outskirts of a town just beginning t» 
feel a manufacturing boom. She bough 
a lot, built the house and sold the whol: 
thing at a handsome profit. So she 
launched herself on a career that some 
times brought her big returns, at othe: 
times heavy losses. She was takin: 
chances. She was never sure until she 
actually sold a house, or a block of houses 
whether she might be a pauper or on Eas) 
Street. She was tricked by contractors, by 
salesmen, yet somehow she managed to 
get along. The fluctuations of her affairs 
her ups and downs were told daily to the 
boy at their supper. 

At the same time that she nourished 
him with the daily recital of her un- 
believably hard struggles, she told him 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 
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Keep health 
playing on your side 


Safeguard the brimming vigor of youth 


pr is such a wonderful game—if you keep 
vealth always on your side. 

Or health depend the youthful freshness, 
the \:tality, the eagerness to do, which mark 
thos: we call “ popular” and “successful.” 

Kc - you, this new knowledge of The Danger 
Line may be the secret of health. Both medi- 
cal and dental authorities tell us that thou- 
sani. are constantly losing stamina, alert- 
ness, ‘‘pep,” because of decayed teeth and 
infected gums! That many, too, are stricken 
with serious disorders for the same reasons. 

Think of it! Attacked by heart disease, 
kidney disorders, neuritis—and perhaps need- 
lessly ! For so often proper care of the teeth 
and gums would have avoided them. 


This is the danger 


No tooth-brush can reach into the pits on 
the grinding surface of your teeth, or between 


your teeth along The Danger Line—the tiny 
V-shaped crevices where teeth and gums 
meet. As a result food particles collect there. 
They ferment. Acids are formed. Unless 
these acids are neutralized, they cause decay 
or dangerous gum infections such as Pyorrhea. 

Since your tooth-brush alone cannot pro- 
tect you fully, your dentifrice must by con- 
taining a trustworthy antacid. 


Squibb’s truly protects 


It is as a safeguard from dangerous mouth 
acids that Squibb’s Dental Cream was de- 
veloped. It contains more than $0 per cent 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, long recog- 
nized as a most effective means of neutral- 
izing mouth acids. Every time you use 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, tiny particles of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia lodge in the crev- 
ices on your teeth and at The Danger Line 


Danger Line 


—bringing safety and affording protection 
afterwards. 

Thousands have found protection in 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. Use it every night 
and morning. It not only cleans beautifully, 
but keeps your breath sweet. It contains 
no grit. Eases sensitive teeth and soothes 
irritated gum tissues. On sale at all druggists’ 
—only 40 cents for a large tube. 








In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, different 
kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these dentifrices .. . 
changing from one to another. They seem disappointed. They 
brush their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have decay and gum 
diseases . . . Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be protected 
at The Danger Line. Try this simple test: Tonight, just before 
going to bed, take a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
in water, swallow a part of it—and use the rest to swish about the 
mouth and as a gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to 
find how clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, but sweet- 
ened your stomach also. The same result may be obtained using 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains over 50 per cent Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. . © 1926 


SQUIBBS 
DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 





True toned 


“The sweetest tone I ever heard!” 
guests frequently exclaim when intro- 
duced to Atwater Kent Radio. That 
is the first essential of complete enjoy- 
ment of fine programs—round, mel- 
low, natural tone. Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Radio Speakers give 
you truthful tone-reproduction with- 
out sacrificing any other quality. 


talline finish; price, $21. 


The Ladies 


The Model 35, six-tube ONE Dial Receiver; shielded, gold-trimmed cabinet; price, 
without tubes but with battery cable, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, dark brown crys- 
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The Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial Receiver, mahogany cabinet. Power for those 
who live far from broadcasting stations, selectivity for city dwellers. 
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Reliable 


Wise purchasers have learned to look 
for the Radio that gives constant 
service and is not temperamental. 
Atwater Kent Radio is the fruit of 
26 years’ experience. Every Receiver 
has to meet 159 factory tests. It is 
known everywhere as “the Radio that 
works when you put it in your home, 
and keeps on working.” 


tubes but with battery cable, $140. 








Price, without 
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Simple 


You need not be an expert to operate 
Atwater Kent Radio. Anyone can get 
the very best results from an Atwater 
Kent ONE Dial Receiving Set— 
Radio reduced to its simplest terms. 
You can sample many programs or 
summon the station you like best— 
instantly—with Atwater Kent ONE 
Dial. A child can do it. 


The Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial Receiver; mahogany cabinet; price, without tubes 
but with battery cable, $85. Model G Radio Speaker, in decorative color— amber buff 
and sage green; price, $23. 
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Unobtrusive 


The old conception of Radio as some- 
thing big and clumsy has passed away. 
Atwater Kent Receivers fill your home 
with music and do not fill your home. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


AtwateR Kent Mra. Co., 4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 
s A. Atwater Kent, President 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING the Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 

wEaF .. New York wsal . Cincinnati won ... Chicago woc . Davenport 
wJaR . Providence woco ‘pls.- wri Philadelphia wtacG . Worcester 
wre . Washington ; St. Paul weak . Pittsburgh xsp.. . St. Louis 
WEEI.....- Boston wear.Cleveland wer... Buffalo wws....Detroit 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 


The Model 20 Compact, five-tube three dial Receiver; mahogany cabinet; price, with- 
out tubes but with battery cable, $60. Model L Radio Speaker; dark brown crystalline 
finish; price, $16. 
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in its most convenient form 


Search as you will, there's nothing 
finer for everyday meals than the fresh 
touch that pineapple always offers! 


And it’s so easy to have, too—with- 
outa bit of extra preparation. Det MonTE 
Crushed Pineapple is the finest, sun- 
ripened Hawaiian fruit—in its most 
convenient form for recipe use. Sweet, 
mellow and luscious, it addsa distinctive 
charm to scores of desserts and salads. 


Delicious, too—right from the can 
alone—served as “‘pineapple sauce” for 
breakfast or any other meal. 


Just be sure you say Det Monte. It’s 
sucha simple thing to do—but so impor- 
tant to guarantee the quality you want. 


CRUSHED 
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SLICED PEACHES 
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SLICED 


PEACHES 


wl for instant use in scores of ways 


Det Monte Sliced Peaches, too, offer 
scores of ways to make your meals more 
tempting. 


They're tree-ripened fruit—picked 
and packed at the moment of perfec- 
tion—sliced in their own rich syrup 
for quick, convenient use. 


In cobblers, shortcakes, pies, tarts 
and puddings they offer a real adven- 
ture in menu-making. Best of all, they 
are a royal treat by themselves—a 
quick, easy fruit that everybody likes. 





But no matter how you serve them, 
remember to insist on Det Monte. 
This label is your assurance of uniform 
quality—no matter when or where 
you buy. 


Send for These 
Special Recipe Folders 


We have just issued two new fold- 
ers—containing selected recipes for 
the service of Sliced Peaches and 
Crushed Pineapple. Both free—to- 
gether with “The DEL MONTE 
Fruit Book.”? Address Department 
105, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
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Other Special 
Det MonvweE Varieties 
You Should Know 


Fruits for Salad 
De Luxe Plums 
Peas, Corn, Tomatoes 
Spinach, Pimientos 
Asparagus Tips 
Dri- Pak Prunes 
Pickles 
and many 
others 
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als of her superiority to her trials, of her 
strength, her ability to fight in a man’s 
world, to do big business, to take a gam- 
bler’s chance just like a man—something 
indeed that many women would not dare 
face. 
‘he sensitive little boy suffered for her; 
he brooded over the way she was neg- 
lected by wealthy relatives; he despaired 
with her when she was the victim of busi- 
ness unscrupulousness, when unfair ad- 
vantages were taken of her because she 
was a woman. He grew to fear this vast, 
terrifying world which could so wrong his 
beautiful, brave 

mother. He grew 


so that I could take care of you’’—letters 
which sometimes attained their aim; let- 
ters which hurt me with their disloyalty, 
their treachery to what she knew he loved 
most. And while he, too, resented this 
treachery, in his love for her, and his pity 
for her, and his weakness, he was power- 
less to remedy the breach they caused. 
She could not protect him in reality any 
longer. He was a grown man, and she 
could not order the ways of fate for him. 
Her attitude of protecting him, with easy 
words of love and comfort, and yet not 
protecting in reality, has been the heavy 
burden under which we have struggled 
along somehow. I pay, and shall continue 
to pay, for the con- 
suming way, the 





alraid of life and 
alraid to live, and 
because he was a | 
shy and silent lad, | 
he hid his fears, | 
and they nestled | 
and grew, deep 
inside of him. i) 
He grew into } 
manhood, and he 
had asense of guilt 
toward her, asense 
ofinadequacy. By 
all the standards 
of virtue and man- 
hood that he be- 
lieved in, heshould 
have made it up to 
his mother for all 
her trials, for all 
she had done for 
him. Perhaps if 
shehad been weak, 
her desperate and 
pitiful state might 
have nerved him 
to daring. But 
somehow she. al- 
ways got through 
her business crises 
triumphantly. 


JouRNAL? 


for framing! 





Ad Gift for Lovers 
of the Best 
cAmerican Art 


tpn HOME JOURNAL 
series of reproductions of 
great American paintings will 
continue throughout 1927. 
Why not give your art-loving 
friends a year’s subscription 
for THe Lapies’ Home 


In what more pleasing way 
could they obtain color prints 
And through 
the JourNAL they may also 
buy frames at cost. 

A magnificent gift an- 
nouncement, in your name, 
will arrive in the Christmas 
mail of each recipient. 


a wrong way she has 
loved my husband. 
And our children 
will pay by a lack 
of confidence in 
their father, by a 
fear of his alter- 
nate bullying and 
caressing, by their 
lack of clearness, 
their sense of the 
uncertainty that 
governshis actions 
and therefore the 
acts of the house- 
hold. 

I cannot hate 
my mother-in- 
law. I cannot dis- 
like her for all this 
heartache she has 
brought me and 
mine. I realize 
that without the 
salutary lesson 
she has taught me, 
I might, when my 
turn comes, com- 
mit the same in- 
justice against the 
men and women 








She had fed him 
from childhood on 
the excitements of her struggle, on the 
uncertainty that surrounded her building 
speculations, and so he grew into a habit 
of waiting, a habit of suspension, of sway- 
ing between one possibility and another 
which colored all his habits. It made 
clear-cut decisions impossible to him, 
about even the most important events in 
his life. The world came to have an unreal 
quality for him. The only thing in it, thé 
only being who was a strong, a life-giving 
actuality was his mother, a living, driving, 
loving, compassionate force. 

A few years before I met her she had 
been overwhelmed by business disaster, 
this time utterly and hopelessly. Her son 
when I met him was, like myself, a young 
advertising writer, earning his small wage 
by hard work. 


Weakness Born of Love 


CAME to realize that the whole world 
' was distorted for my husband by this 
a.mosphere of his childhood. When the 
‘rials, the struggles, the hardships and 
isappointments that come with family 
fe overtook him, he was not able to cope 
ith them in a vigorous, adult way. He 

‘eaned on his mother then; noone counted 
ut his mother. 

But his mother could not help him now. 
‘hese were personal problems, involving 
ther human beings and their rights, hap- 
ness and interests; and, seeing only his 
siterest, only her vain love for him, and 
-ommiserating with him and blaming the 
vorld, her comfort was only a bitter poison 
‘or him. It weakened him. The self- 
\orgetfulness, the ability to work for oth- 
“rs, to be just to them, to sacrifice, these 
ie had not for his family. 

I came to realize that, while he loved 
ine, in the ways of family headship, of 
responsibility,I dared not count on him. I 
would read letters his mother wrote, let- 
(ers in which she said over and over and 
over again to him: ‘I wish I could send 
| money. I wish you could come home, 


my children shall 

marry. I cannot 
hate her, because I understand only too 
well that mothers have always done this, 
mothers full of love, but who did not know 
that love is not enough, that it must be 
rightly directed and controlled, else it will 
drown us in its mad, selfish torrent. 


That Others Nay Know 


HAVE thought out my situation, and 

here I write it out for other women in 
situations something like mine, and for 
those older women who may unthinkingly 
be doing what my own mother-in-law has 
done. I have tried to see where I have 
failed, where I have been unkind and un- 
charitable, and where my mother-in-law 
failed. 

There is at least this to be said for my 
generation: We are learning to come out 
into the open with our hurt. We are will- 
ing to look at our tragedies in the sunlight, 
to analyze them by a ruthless and realistic 
logic, and not to hide behind sentimentali- 
ties, which always justify one in one’s 
course, no matter how wrong-headed it 
may be. All mothers want to own their 
young, even after they have become 
adult. All mothers want to be the center 
of their children’s lives, even when the 
center has long moved beyond their con- 
trol. It is the possessiveness of mothers 
that causes mother-in-law situations and 
mother-in-law tendencies in all of us. 
When once we young mothers realize that 
we must keep hands off the lives of our 
children, we won’t make these mistakes. 
We shall be so conscious of the nature of 
our relation to our sons and daughters that 
by the time they have married we shall 
have acquired mental and emotional hab- 
its which will keep us loath to eat into the 
lives of our own flesh and blood, like 
some cruel kinds of animals who eat their 
young. We shall be what mothers-in- 
law, even the meanest of them, want to 
be at heart, fairy godmothers, instead of 
the gloomy ogres they too often turn out 
to be. 
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Gts incisive tang lends 


new zest 


| igri of eating salad once 
a week as we did a few years 
ago, many of us now demand it 
twice a day. 


We have become salad con- 
noisseurs. 


We know that the crispest of 
leafy greens, the most succulent 
vegetables, the juiciest, most col- 
orful fruit will taste flat in salad 
unless the dressing is “right.” 

We are finding that every salad 
dressing—French, Thousand Island, 
Mayonnaise, Russian, Cream, and 
the ever popular boiled dressing— 
every one of them needs the bright 
stimulating pungency that Colman’s 
Mustard gives. 


This subtle haunting flavor that 
has made Colman’s Mustard famous 


Give your mayonnaise a new zest by adding 1% 
teaspoons Colman’s Mustard for each egg yolk, 
blending them before you add the salad oil. 
boiled dressing allow 1 level teaspoon Colman’s 


Mustard to each egg yolk. 


to Salads 


for more than a century is produced 
by a rare tiny seed which Jeremiah 
Colman discovered near Norwich, 


England, in 1805. 


Soon most of the yeoman farmers 
of the Fen country had planted their 
fertile fields with this remarkable 
mustard. To this day, it grows only 
in the rich soil of Lincolnshire. This 
is why the flavor of Colman’s is liter- 
ally inimitable, why no other mus- 
tard even approaches its golden 
pungency. 

To dozens of your favorite dishes 
it will give that enviable chef-like 
touch. Send the coupon for the help- 
ful free recipe booklet. 











For 





FISH CROQUETTES (with 
Tartar Sauce): To 1 cup each 
of flaked cold fish and mashed 
potatoes, add 1 level teaspoon 
Colman’s Mustard and 1 table- 
spoon melted butter. Form into 
balls ; egg and crumb, and fry 
in deep fat. Serve with Tartar 
Sauce made by adding 1 table- 
spoon each of finely chopped 
pickle, olive and capers and \ 
teaspoon lemon juice to 1 cup 
mayonnaise, 








FREE! 


Send today for 
Recipe Booklet 





J.& J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. H. 
go West Broadway, New York City 

Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new 
and appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and 
relishes. 





COLMAN’S 4 MUSTARD 


By appointment To His Majesty The King 
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eSdeal Preparation of Your 
Favorite Frutt (oake 


of firm wrapping paper and two avoiding the hard and thick crusts previously mentioned, 
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of a good quality of oiled paper. Eating the fruit cake will be a pleasure much more thor- Ne E 

Cut them large enough to allow oughly enjoyed by the men of the family if they are per- it was 

ee ie dee about three inches more than is mitted to help in its preparation. There is no one who can dish 

pe yr sidtooad ly needed for lining the pan. The _ so well blend the fruit and batter of heavy fruit-cake mixtures tain 

josie  thepan. first piece of each kind of paper as a strong boy or man, and fitting the linings to the pans is liams 

is cut from the corner diagonally a job that the average half-grown boy will do with much pre- apple 

to the edge of the pan so that cision and great joy. The easiest way to manage in making merel 

when it is put into the pan the fruit cake is to prepare the ingredients a few at a time until * Wi 

This allees lh corners of the cake will be pro- allareready. Then some evening enlist the help of the rest of table 

protection to the tected twice as the family to combine them and fill and tie up the pans. Be- earth 

corners of the cake. much as thelong cause of the large quantity of spice in such mixtures they may the 

sides of the cake. stand overnight and be cooked the next day. WI 

The second sheet as th 

: and lining are Se ree rivin 

Al HE greatest joy re ee ee cut so as to meet Many ‘Posstbilities pote 

. of Thanksgiving of linings is at the corners of sv 

y iS n d t th e creased and exactly fit HERE are several possible methods of cooking, but the TI 

ANGy Thanksgiving against the the pan. This is theory is the same in all. The cake must be cooked at a prac’ 

=== feast, but the fact pan to mark most easily done low temperature yet not be allowed to dry out. For this rea- vide 

that it opens the holiday its shape,then by creasing the son steaming proves to be the ideal method of cooking. If thes 

season of the year. This is 7 sb sig paper against the one has no regular steamer, holes can be pierced in the bot- ther 
the occasion that causes ee tom of a tin kettle that fits closely over another utensil in 

man to recall his happiest idchiay cea dae: which water is kept boiling. If the lid does not fit closely on W 

childhood | memories, and side the pan. the upper kettle in which the cake is steamed, put a piece of be h 

inspires him with a desire cheesecloth over the kettle before clamping the lid down. lar 

to bring happy thoughts to ; This will make it fit more securely and help retain the steam. the 
the minds of others. _To, woman it means Fillthe lined pan The average fruit cake usually requires from three to four 

preparation and planning for the busiest and ere ai = Fs = hours for steaming and may or may not have to be dried out Si 

happiest social season of the year. It is the af y wy oe : in the oven afterward. In either case it will have a glazed but 

milestone from which all preparations for the canes tak finish and be evenly tender throughout. squ 

holidays are scheduled. Even the mothers firmly over edges. There is no better method of cookery for fruit cake than by ber 

who have long since entirely relinquished any : means of a pressure cooker, if one is available. Cooking the win 

direct responsibility for food preparation = ; cake under pressure of steam assures the 

their own homes go into the kitchen at this season to lend their thoroughness of cooking, especially in like 
personal touch to the foods which in their youth they labored case of a very “fruity” cake, and requires 

over to have reach professional and artistic perfection. «crore te very much less time for this part of the 7 

Of all the foods of which this is true, fruit cake is one of the process than any other method. We mo 
most popular. Like many others, it is prepared only once a . hc sie - 2 found that cooking fifteen minutes while anc 
year, and then in a quantity large enough to last throughout ie ¢ oe eens the steam freely escaped and then «it a tha 
the season. It is the first to be considered, for it must be pre- the at paper ts teat f fif ds for forty-ti | 

. : : "ie : tied securely over pressure oO teen pounds for forty-five enc 
pared long enough in advance to ripen to that delicious, moist, the top of the pan. minutes produced excellent results. ‘he we 
spicy lusciousness for which there is no substitute in either best plan, however, is to follow the direc- anc 
flavor or suitability of service to the frequent holiday caller. tions prescribed by the manufacture” of pie 

The richer the cake is in fruits the longer will be the time corners of the pan the specific cooker in use. sor 
required for ripening. For this reason it has become the cus- to mark the places Excellent results ma 
tom in many households to make fruit cake before growing for cutting. Put may also be obtained in CO. 
busy with immediate preparation for the family Thanksgiving both linings in the baking some vari: ties an 
celebration. pan, placing one of of fruit cakes in o:di- 

How to produce a rich fruit cake that is equally moist oiled paper be- ar nary ovens ofany k'nd, 
throughout, that has no hard, dry crust on it and that will tween them and When time is up, provided that he is 
keep almost indefinitely is a task that even the youngest and one on top, then fill remove cake from temperature is kept th 
most inexperienced cook can easily accomplish. the pan two-thirds : oto é ? rene even and very lo: — de 

fullof cake mixture. it for doneness. about 300° F. :he m 

Hane Now slit the lin- E es 

The Secret ts Simple ings down to the g (Continued on gC 

edge of the pan and crease them back 2 Page 159) ju 

WEIGH, cut and thoroughly mix the many ingredients firmly. Cover the cake with a piece of } cu 

for fruit cake requires much time, but the part of the work cheesecloth and a piece of oiled paper é in 
which is most telling in the finished product is the preparation cut to fit over the top, and tie all down ms be 
for and method of cookery. Because of the sugar in the large firmly over the edge of the pan. These sn 
amount of fruit used in even an ordinary fruit cake, it is diffi- paper linings protect the outer edges of When done, wrap ti 
cult to cook the cake through without scorching it or hav- the cake from being overcooked and it up closely in the al 
ing a deep, thick crust, which prevents the cake from keeping becoming dry while sufficient heat is same Pape 7 ie W 
moist and causes it to fall apart when cut into the very thin being applied to cook the cake thor- —— _—e mf 82 
dainty slices in which it is most attractively served. oughly in the center. When it is done a ats a t] 

There are two ways in which this can be very easily pre- they form a secure wrapping in which T 
vented. First, properly line the pan in which the fruit cake is to tie the cake up for safe-keeping while it is put away a 
cooked, and second, cook it by the method best adapted to ina tin box to ripen until ready for use. The cheesecloth i: i 
your favorite recipe. and oiled-paper coverings over the top of the pan pre- sl 

In lining the pan for any fruit cake, follow the directions vent any extra moisture getting into the cake during v 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. Usetwo thicknesses the cooking and also prevent any from escaping, thus a 
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An improved Turban Squash, 
without the projection, is a 
most delicate winter vegetable. 


$n a IN TNS 


gi1ONG, long years ago, even before 

i] the discovery of America, Eng- 
%| land experienced the delights of 
‘4, pumpkin pie, of a sort; centuries 
isumn=aaS) Hefore that, Lucullus, prince of 
epicures, brought the famous muskmelon 
into Europe from far-off Armenia; a princess 
it was who, in an Arabian Nights tale, prepared a 
dish of cucumbers stuffed with pearls for the enter- 
tainment of a kingly guest; and sturdy Roger Wil- 
liams was taught to eat and enjoy the popular vine- 
apple, the ‘‘Askutasquash,”” which is known today 
merely as squash. 

Who would have believed that these four vege- 
tables, natives of countries at the opposite ends of the 
earth, were all members of the same family, with 
the familiar, homely gourd as their common ancestor? 

Who knows how this happened? And who cares, as long 
as there is plenty of golden pumpkin for pies at Thanks- 
giving, plenty of yellow squash for winter dinners, plenty of 
cucumbers when we are pining for a cool salad, and plenty 
of sweet muskmelons for our summer breakfast? 

There are many branches of this large family, but for all 
practical purposes one need only remember that it is di- 
vided into summer and winter varieties, and that each of 
these has its own definite and distinct characteristics, and, 
therefore, requires definite and distinct treatment. 






WINTER SQUASHES, because of their heavy shells, may 
be had fresh through the season if kept in a vegetable cel- 
lar or other cool dry place. There is a great variety, but 
the illustrations show the most commonly used ones. 


SUMMER SQUASH is of almost as many varieties as winter, 
but of an entirely different character. Most of the summer 
squashes grow upon vines so short that they might almost 
be regarded as bushes; they also are much smaller than the 
winter squash, and of a less substantial quality. In color 
they are green, white, yellow or striped green and white, 
like a clown’s suit, and as fanciful in shape as in tint. 


THE PATTY PAN, which I use extensively, is one of the 
most satisfactory of the summer squashes. When the skin 
and seeds are tender they need not be removed. After a 
thorough scrubbing, cut the squash in pie-shaped slices from 
end of each scallop to the center. Pour over them boiling 
water enough to barely show and cook until tender. Drain, 
and if the slices hold their shape nicely, serve, seasoned 
With salt, pepper and butter. Otherwise mash before sea- 
soning and serving. Yellow crookneck summer squashes 
make tasty dishes also, and it is an interesting change to 
cook them with the white scalloped squashes, as the flavor 
and color harmony are both very pleasing. 


_ ITALIAN SQUASH which is found in many markets at present 
IS Most satisfactory. It bears a very strong resemblance to 
the cucumber, and, like it, is tender and sweet and has a 
delicate texture and flavor that make it an asset to many 
meals. It is 
especially 
good when 
just scrubbed, 
cut into two- 
inch lengths, 
boiled in a 
small quan- 
tity of water 
and served 
With butter, 
salt and a lit- 
tle pepper. 

hey may 
also be cut 
Into thick 
Slices,dredged 
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. The yellow-meated Cushaw or Crookneck is an 
excellent winter keeper due to its heavy shell. 
. The beautiful red or golden Hubbards also keep 
well, but the thick, sweet flesh is rather dry. 
. We all know the Potiron so popular at Hallow- 
e’en, often weighing over one hundred pounds. 


hey 


t\ 


Ys 


4. The Boston Marrow, even though a winter vege- 
table, is an excellent variety to use for canning. 


STUFFED CUCUMBERS are served during the fall, and the 
large nearly ripe ones that are in season then make a dish 
hearty enough to use as a main dish. Pare, cut them 
in halves lengthwise, and boil gently until almost tender, 
about ten minutes. Drain and scoop out the seeds. Make 
a filling as follows: Mix together one cupful of soft bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls minced ham, one tablespoonful 
minced onion, one finely chopped green pepper, with half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per; moisten with one well-beaten egg yolk and two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Fill into the shells, sprinkle 


with buttered bread crumbs, put into a pan with a little 
boiling water, and bake in a moderate oven until done, about 
forty minutes. 

While both the summer and winter varieties of squash 
may be prepared by boiling or steaming, the winter squashes 
when they are to be served as vegetables are, in my estimation, 
far more delicious baked, after the manner of a sweet potato. 
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With flour’ 


and sautéd, The delicate delicious summer Crooknecks. 


Some varieties of Vegetable Marrow, or Italian Squash. 
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| The Popular Pumpkin Family: By Caroline B.King 
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Winter Luxury or Custard 
Squash has a mottled skin, and 
is a custard and pie favorite. 


GLAZED SQUASH is an uncommon dish, 
and one that is extremely tasty. Any winter 
squashes can be prepared this way. Break 
the squash in large pieces, remove all stringy 
fibers and seeds, and steam or boil in a small 
quantity of water till partially tender, then 
cut in pieces for serving, peel and place in a 
dripping pan. Brush each piece with melted butter, 
season lightly, and sprinkle thickly with brown sugar, 
dot with bits of butter and place in a hot oven to 
finish cooking; when brown, tender, and well glazed, 
remove to serving dish. 


AU GRATIN SQUASH SQUARES are prepared in 
similar fashion. Cut the squash into squares and 
spread with melted butter, then sprinkle with fine 
bread crumbs and grated cheese, preferably Parmesan, and 
bake to a crisp brown in a moderate oven. 

Nothing adds so much flavor to the winter vegetable din- 
ner or so much charm and interest to its serving as baked 
squash on the half shell. Children will eat it just for the fun 
of seeing it served. 


BAKED SQUASH ON THE HALF SHELL. Scrub a crook- 
neck squash of the yellow or green variety, place on a rack 
in a moderate oven, and cook until the meat is tender 
when tested with tip of a paring knife. Cut lengthwise 
into halves, and with two spoons scoop out the pulp and 
imbedded seeds. Sprinkle the meat of the squash with salt, 
a little white pepper and rub generously with butter. Serve 
on a platter surrounded with other vegetables. Serve by 
scooping from the shell with a large serving spoon. 

The remaining half may be used as left-over as in the 
following recipes: 


PUMPKIN SOUFFLE PIE FILLING is the most delicious fill- 
ing one could possibly wish for a Thanksgiving pie; the 
recipe is equally good with Hubbard squash, which the New 
Englanders much prefer to use. 

4 Cupful of Butter 
34 Cupful of Sugar 

Eggs 

14 Teaspoonful Each Mace, Ginger, 
Cinnamon 
¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
1144 Cupfuls of Pumpkin or Squash 


Pulp 
1 Cupful of Rich Milk (or Part 
Cream) 
¥% of a Lemon 


REAM the butter, and add the pumpkin, sugar, spices 
and salt; then the grated rind and juice of the lemon and 
the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Whip well, and beat in the 
cornstarch, add the milk and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a deep pie tin lined with baked or unbaked 
pastry, and cook in a moderate oven (350° F.) until firm. 
For a specially nice finish to the soufflé pie place halved 
marshmallows over the surface a few moments before re- 
moving from the oven, and brown delicately; cover with 
meringue or serve with whipped cream. 


PUMPKIN OR SQUASH CUP CUSTARD may be preferred to 
pie when there are children to partake of the dessert. In this 
case, prepare the filling exactly as for pie, pour into buttered 
custard cups, 
place these in 
apan ofwarm 
water and 
bakeinamod- 
erate oven 
until firm in 
the centers. 

Serve gar- 
nished with 
a dot of 
whipped 
cream, a del- 
teately 
browned 
marshmallow 
or meringue, 
or with plain 
cream. 





Best known is the Patty Pan, or Cymling. 
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N Mrs. Knox’s free recipe 

books you will find surprises 
for this winter’s dinners, sup- 
pers, luncheons and parties. 

You will find desserts,salads 
andcandiesthatyou’vealways 
wanted to make and a great 
many you never thought you 
could make—all easily and 
simply prepared with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


A Hundred More Surprises Free 


Get Mrs. Knox’s recipe books—they’ll 
help you surprise your family and enter- 
tain your guests. Send 4c in stamps for 
postage,andmentionyour grocer’sname. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CoO. 
113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“ The Highest Quality for Health” 
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eycandinavian (s00kery 


HE foods of other nations 

are now of deepest interest 

to American women, not 
only because we are very frequently called 
upon to entertain representatives from for- 
eign countries, but because more of us are 
traveling abroad ourselves than ever be- 
fore. On our return home, our friends want 
to know of our adventures. Some of the 
most thrilling ones are due to our efforts 
to make our food wants understood. Noth- 
ing is more entertaining on occasion of such 
discussion than to introduce one’s intimate 
friends to the surprises and adventures of 
real foreign foods. 

Then, too, there are many of these for- 
eign dishes that we may well adapt to our 
own use for the purpose of varying our 
menus. Visitors in Scandinavian coun- 
tries marvel at the quantities and the ex- 
cellence of the fish dishes served, but all 
agree that they revolutionize all of one’s 
former ideas on fish cookery. Danish 
black bread, Swedish flat bread and Nor- 
wegian honey bread are famous, while 
Danish butter is said to lead the world as 
a superfine product, and Danish pastry is 
well known to American tables and vies 
with the French for first place in popular 
taste. 

The “Smorgesbord,’’ or bountifully 
supplied relish table, is a Scandinavian 
institution, though it is said the custom 
originated in ancient Russia. On special 
occasions thirty to sixty relishes, hot and 
cold, are to be found upon it. The “‘bord”’ 
is set forth in every family, where there are 
daily six or more relishes served from it. 

The Scandinavian markets do not offer 
a wide selection of fruits, vegetables or 
meats; game is scarce also, so many ex- 
cellent recipes have been developed for the 
ever-present fish. A popular one is: 


NORWEGIAN FISH PUDDING. Free two 
pounds of any white fish from skin and 
bones, then put it through a food chopper 
and pound it to a paste—there should be 
about two cupfuls of fish. Season with one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, a speck of cayenne 
pepper, two small onions grated, one cupful 
of blanched and finely chopped almonds, 
two tablespoonfuls of minced red pepper, 
one tablespoonful of capers and one table- 
spoonful of powdered herbs. Mix together 
well and fold in three stiffly beaten egg 
whites and one cupful of heavy cream. 
Pour into a buttered mold, cover tightly, 


‘By JEANNETTE YOUNG Norton 


and set in a pan of hot water. Bake ina 
moderate oven—375° F.—until set, about 
one hour. Turn out on a hot dish and 
serve with a drawn-butter sauce. 


DANISH GOOSE WITH BROWNED POTA- 
TOES. This is a special Christmas dish. 
After the goose has been carefully cleaned, 
washed and dried, rub it inside with salt. 
Pare, quarter and core two pounds of tart 
apples; mix them with a pound of prunes, 
soaked and pitted, and stuff the goose. 
Sew up the vent, rub the outside with salt 
and roast in the usual way, allowing about 
three hours for a ten-pound goose and 
twenty minutes additional for each pound 
over ten. Roast in a very hot oven—500° 
F.—for fifteen minutes, then at 450° F. 
for another fifteen, then at 400° F. for the 
rest of the time. Pare and boil about two 
pounds of potatoes. Stir half a cupful of 
goose grease in a saucepan with two table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar. When melted 
to a brown liquid, put in the potatoes, re- 
heat, and serve. Brown for a few minutes 
under a broiler flame. 


SWEET FLAT BREAD. Boil and mash 
six medium potatoes, add a teaspoonful of 
salt and enough bread flour to make a stiff 
dough—about one cupful. Roll out as thin 
as possible, cut in large squares, and bake 
on greased baking sheets, in a hot oven— 
425° F.—turning to brown. When done, 
spread with cinnamon, sugar and melted 
butter, fold the four corners to the center, 
and serve hot. 


SWEDISH ORANGE BREAD. At night set 
a sponge consisting of one cupful of rye 
flour, one quart of wheat flour, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one cupful of molasses, 
one quart of warm milk, one-half cupful of 
melted shortening, the grated rind of two 
oranges and half a yeast cake softened in a 
little of the milk. Mix together well, 
cover, and set in a warm place to rise over- 
night. In the morning, knead with wheat 
flour, about eight cupfuls, make into 
loaves and let rise again. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven—375° F.—for about one hour. 


A Poor MaAn’s CAKE (FATTIGMANDS 
BAKKELSER) is a delicious Norwegian cake 
to serve with afternoon tea. Beat three 


eggs until very light; continuing 
the beating, add four tablespoon- 
fuls of heavy cream, three and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
two and one-half tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and two tablespoonfuls each of 
spiced fruit juice and sifted pastry flour. 
Then gradually stir in pastry flour enough 
to knead, from three and one-half to four 
cupfuls will be needed. Turn on toa board 
and knead well. Roll very thin and cut in 
diamond-shaped pieces. Let stand for a 
few minutes, then drop into deep fat heated 
to 370° F., fry until a delicate brown and 
drain on unglazed paper. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, if desired. 


DANISH BLACK BREAD. Soften half a 
yeast cake in a tablespoonful of lukewarm 
water. Add a quart of sour milk, a table- 
spoonful of sugar and half a tablespoonful 
of salt. Work in enough rye flour to make 
a stiff dough—about twelve to thirteen 
cupfuls will be necessary—and knead for 
fifteen minutes. Cover and let rise over- 
night in a warm place. In the morning 
knead for twenty minutes, form into loaves, 
let rise again until light, and bake about 
one and one-half hours at 350° F. 


RED CABBAGE. Slice thinly a firm red 
cabbage weighing about two pounds. Put 
into a saucepan three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half a cupful of brown sugar, three- 
quarters of a cupful of vinegar, a pint of 
water and a tablespoonful of caraway 
seeds. When the liquid begins to boil add 
the cabbage slowly. Cover and simmer 
until tender and liquid is almost absorbed, 
about two hours. Serve with roast pork 
or goose. 


PEPPER Nuts. Cream together one: 
half cupful of fat with three-quarters 
cupful of sugar; add one-third cupful ©! 
sweet cream, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
quarter teaspoonful each of black peppe” 
and ginger, one-half a yeast cake softened 
in one-quarter cupful of lukewarm water 
and two and one-half cupfuls of bread 
flour. Mix well and let stand over nigh! 
in a warm place. In the morning roll out 
on a floured board to about one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, cut in strips one- 
quarter of an inch wide and then in hall- 
inch lengths. Bake on greased pans 10 
a hot oven—450° F.—for eight to ten 
minutes. 
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THE creamy consistency—the “ melt in your 
mouth” texture—the wonderful flavor of per- 
fect pies and puddings and custards—are assured 
by the use of Pet Milk, and you will require less 
butter and fewer eggs than with ordinary milk. 


The distinctive richness and flavor of Pet 
Milk guarantees the same unusual results 1n all 
your cooking. Pet Milk is more than twice as 
rich as ordinary milk—every drop uniformly 
rich. There is no cream on the top of Pet Milk 
—it is always in the milk. Sterilized in sealed 
containers, Pet Milk is always fresh and sweet 
andclean. Pet Milkcostsnomore than ordinary 
milk—less than half as much as cream. 

Apple Meringue Pie 


2 cups apple sauce V4 teaspoon salt 1 cup sugar 
(unsweetened) 2 eggs 1 cup Pet Milk 
Grated rind of one 1% teaspoon 2 teaspoons 
half lemon — nutmeg cornstarch 
To apple sauce add lemon rind, nutmeg, salt, cornstarch, 
and sugar. Beat egg yolks slightly, add Pet Milk and water. 
Combine two mixtures. Turn into pie pan lined with plain 
pastry. Bake in quick oven (450°F) ten minutes. Reduce to 
moderate oven (350°F) twenty to twenty-five minutes. Cover 
with meringue made by beating egg whites with two table- 
spoons sugar. Return to oven to cook meringue. 


Illustrated below, is our new book, which 
we will send free upon cvequest. lt will show 
you, ina hundred recipes, how Pet Milk will 
give you better food, at lower cost with 
greater convenience. 


ee MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The right use of color exerts a wonderful influence 
upon happiness and health. It pleases the eye and reacts 
upon the whole being. For this reason home-makers 
are giving more and more thought to colorful deco- 
ration in the home. 

In this room of Spanish influence brilliant touches 
of Old World color show how becomingly they can be 
adapted to the modern American home. 

Against the rough plaster walls of grayish tan stand 
the blue velvet curtains and the pillows of rose and 
green, while the blue leather upholstery of the mahog- 
any chairs is in striking contrast to the brick-red tiles of 
the distinctive new type of pattern in the Blabon floor 
of Inlaid Linoleum. 

Blabon floors, so important in the color scheme of 
the modern home, are also the choice of practical house- 
wives because they make housework so much easier. 

Their smooth, crackless surface is waxed and polished 
by the improved Blabon method. This relieves you of 
waxing for some time to come. Yet the beauty of the 
finish remains indefinitely. Being resilient, a Blabon 
floor is comfortable and quiet to walk upon. It has the 
warmth of a double floor. Fabric scatter rugs may be 
thrown over Blabon floors, if desired. | 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down 
over builders’ deadening felt insures watertight seams, 





In this cheerful dining room the charming color scheme is based on the brick-red tiles of the Blabon floor of 
Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 103—an unusual new pattern). The fl i 


oor of the living room beyond is Blabon 
Apple Green Jaspé Linoleum (pattern 6). 


which are practically invisible, and makes a Blabon 
floor permanent. 


The new decorative Blabon’s Linoleum will delight 


_ you. There are large and medium sized tile designs, made 


in soft shaded tones that really resemble a hard baked 
tile with small symbols or figures in brilliant con- 
trasting colors that stand out conspicuously at given 
intervals. These new designs are now shown for the 
first time in five original and striking designs. Home- 
furnishing and department stores will show them to 
you. Write our Advisory Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for suggestions without cost to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home”, sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


ponerse se nin sa nearer tear 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books on interior decoration, ~ F 

gives valuable suggestions on harmonizing furniture and iq the 
draperies with walls and floors, in our 36-page book, Schemes 
“Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home,”’’ beauti- ; rome 
fully illustrated in full color. Sent anywhere in the s 


United States upon receipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition at Philadelphia, see the displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these locations: The Blabon Exhibit in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures; The Wall 





olor can do in your home. 


} 











factures; The Shippen House on High Street (Good ; - 
Housekeeping’s Model Home). is 





Paper House in the Palace of Liberal Arts and Manu- | 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 





BLABONS Linoleum 
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Poultry 
Best Sizes for Roasting 


Guinea Hen - - -' - + 3 to § Pounds 
Chicken - - - - + + 3 to 6 Pounds 
Duck - - - + + + + 4 to 6 Pounds 
Goose- - - + + + + 4to 8 Pounds 
Capon- - - + + + + § to 12 Pounds 
Turkey - - - + + + 8 to 25 Pounds 











What Do You Kuow About It? 








of poultry is a protection to the flesh by keeping out 
dirt and bacteria? 


1): YOU KNOW that the skin of all varieties and sizes 


Tus 1s Why in selecting poultry a bird should be chosen 
which has a clean, unbroken skin. 


DO YOU KNOW that when poultry is “scald,” or wet 
picked, the skin is generally blotched and broken? 

Tuis 1s Wuy dry-picked poultry looks better and keeps better. 

DO YOU KNOW that poultry which has been frozen and 
then thawed is likely to begin at once to deteriorate? 

Tus 1s Wuy the housewife should demand that cold-storage 
poultry be delivered to her while it is still frozen. 

DO YOU KNOW that milk-fed poultry has the fat distributed 
around the meat rather than around internal organs? 

Tuis 1s Wuy milk-fed poultry has a more desirable flavor than 
that which is ‘“‘corn-fed.”’ 
DO YOU KNOW that the breast meat of chicken is composed 
of short and tender fibers comparatively free from fat? 
Tuis 1s Wuy it is an easily digested form of meat suitable for 
children and invalids. 

DO YOU KNOW that the capon, or unsexed rooster, weighs 
from § to 12 pounds while still young enough to be tender? 

Tuis 1s Wuy capon is the choicest roasting chicken. 

DO YOU KNOW that of the domestic birds the guinea is 
the “‘gamiest”’ in flavor? 

Tuis 1s Wuy its popularity grows as game birds become 
increasingly scarce and expensive. 

DO YOU KNOW that the guinea fowl has little fat of its own? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the meat will be hard and dry, unless fat is 
supplied in cooking. 

DO YOU KNOW that a hen turkey is generally more tender 
than a gobbler? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it is better than a gobbler for roasting. 

DO YOU KNOW that the flesh of the duck and the goose is 
well mixed with fat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy their meat is like pork and slow of digestion. 

DO YOU KNOW that there has been much discussion as to 
whether cold-storage poultry keeps better drawn or undrawn? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the Department of Agriculture experimented 
before stating that it keeps better undrawn. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 



























This isWhat I Call P-I-E, Pie!’ 


The tender, flaky crust that mother makes—the luscious, 
juicy filling of mince meat that Heinz makes. What a joy- 
ous combination! 

No wonder boys just can’t seem to get enough. 

In Heinz Mince Meat are ‘Four Crown” Valencia 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied Leghorn 
citron, orange and lemon peel, juicy apples, prime beef. 

Heinz carefully selects, prepares and blends the very 
best the world affords in making Heinz Mince Meat for you. 
It’s ready now, at your grocer’s, in glass jars and tins. 


HEINZ Mest 


The Taste is the Te est 




































































STAR HAM 


Miss Marie SELLERS 


Food Editor of Pictorial Review 
and Director of Home Bureau. 


RECIPE that is different, with a ham that is dis- 
tinctive. Armour’s “Star,” famous for scores of 
years because of its consistently fine quality and taste, 
and Miss Sellers’ favorite recipe promise a dish of match- 
less flavor. It may be made with “leftovers.”* Our popu- 
lar free book “60 Ways to Serve” answers the question 
of variety, economy and convenient food preparation. 


armours 





Dept. 114, Div. Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 


Name 
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The Success of Your Flouse Ferns 





This Boston fern 
and the Aspara- 
gus sprengeri in 
the window bas- 
ket below need 
little sunshine. 





HERE 
are a 
few sim- 


ple rules which 
are necessary 
to the health 
of house ferns, 
and once these 
are a habit 
they require 
little thought. 

The amount 
of sunshine 
which ferns 
need depends 
upon the vari- . 
ety. Boston 
ferns and the 
Asparagus 
sprengeri 
need only a 
small amount, while the Asparagus plu- 
mosus, or table fern, requires none. 

Watering is one of the chief secrets of 
success of house ferns. Remember that a 
fern’s natural habitat is a cool, damp, shady 
place, and it is as necessary for the fern to 
receive water through its fronds as through 
its roots. Watering too often and not 
enough at a time is a common mistake. 

In a moderate climate ferns should have 
a thorough soaking once or twice a week. 
This is best done by placing the fern in 
the kitchen sink or in the bathtub and im- 
mersing the pot from three to five minutes, 
while sprinkling the fronds thoroughly 
with an old scrubbing brush. Thenremove 
and allow to drain before placing it in its 
bowl or jardiniére. Never allow the plant 
to stand in stale water in the bottom of the 
jardiniére, as this causes root rot, which is 
fatal. If the air is extremely dry, two 
such thorough weekly soakings and a daily 
sprinkling of the foliage will bring aston- 
ishing results to ferns. 

If the soil feels moist when pressed with 
the finger, the fern does not need watering. 
Let it get quite dry between regular soak- 
ings, but not remain so too long. This keeps 
it sweet, as the fresh air can pass through. 

The soil is next in importance. The best 
kind is light, very old leaf mold found be- 
neath large trees. A good substitute is a 
semirich soil mixed with sand to prevent 
packing or becoming hard. Too rich a soil 
is overstimulating, causing the fronds to 
grow long and spindly or turn brown. 

The selection of 
the pot is also a 
vital point; an 
oversized one al- 
lows a young fern 
to develop too 
many roots, which 
prevent it throw- 
ing up new fronds; 
one too small 
causes the roots to 
become pot-bound. 
Tell by turning the 
plant gently out of 
the pot; thickly 
matted roots indi- 
cate need of repot- 
ting. A young fern 
requires repotting 
every eight or ten 











By Marjorie M. Mouter 





An east or south 
window is ideal 
for these ferns, 
or a west one if 
the sun does not 
beat in severely, 








to have the 
soil freshened 
once in six 
months. To 
do this, re- 
move a little 
of the old soil 
from the top 
and put new in 
its place. To 
repot a fern, 
first place sev- 
eral pieces of 
broken earth- 
enware or 
small rocks 
and a handful 
of loose moss 
over the hole 
in the bottom 
of the new pot 
to form a drainage and fill it a quarter full 
of finely pulverized soil. Remove the fern 
from the old pot by inverting it and tap- 
ping the side; place it gently in the newly 
prepared pot without disturbing the soil 
about the roots; fill in with fresh soil. 
Holding the pot in both hands, lightly 
bounce it up and down several times to 
settle the soil, then fill in any hollows. 
Lastly, give it a soaking. 

To keep ferns in a good healthy con- 
dition, use a little fertilizer. A good one is 
a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda dissolved 
in a quart of water. Another excellent one 
is a little florist’s bone meal scattered on 
the surface of the soil. Or a few drops of 
ammonia added to a little water. But the 
best one is made by pouring boiling water 
over a little chicken droppings and cool- 
ing before using. Do not give the second 
dose of any of these within six weeks, as 
an overdose cooks the plant as if scorched 
by fire. Use any fertilizer only after the 
weekly soaking. In reviving a fern whose 
fronds have turned brown, do not cut out 
all of them at once, or the fern has no 
chance for recovery. 

Ferns attacked by insects need spe- 
cial treatment. The commonest of these 
insects are green fly, black fly, red spider 
and scale. The green fly is small and not 
easily seen, due to its color. The black 
fly is also small, but easily detected. Both 
can be quickly conquered by spraying 
with a mixture of one teaspoonful of nico- 
tine to a quart of water. Two or three ap- 
plications is sufii- 
cient if not too far 
advanced. A milder 
treatment is to- 
baccosmoke blown 
freely about the 
fronds. This wil 
overcome the red 
spider. If the feri 
continues to turn 
brown in spite of 
careful watering 
and proper amount 
of sunshine, look 
for a tiny shell-like 
growth betweei 
the little green 
leaves. Remove 
these scales with an 
old toothbrush and 














months, but an old a 
one in the largest 
size pot needs only 


To keep a table fern short and bushy, pinch 
off the sips of shoots when three inches long. 





suds of any soap 
containing little or 
no alkali. 
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Delicate soft wrists - - . Smooth 


white fingers 


You would never guess how much hard work they do | 


What woman wants her hands to 
be pit led? 
N )!—however hard you use your hands— 


cooking, cleaning, polishing, washing 
dishes -your pride revolts at having people 
regard them compassionately. 


Do you know that today thousands of 
women are keeping their hands soft and 
white in spite of housework, by means of 
a new preparation which heals and revivifies 
the skin, giving it a fresh, smooth, youthful 
texture ? 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond, two 
of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


In Jergens Lotion benzoin and almond are 
combined with other healing ingredients, 
forming a fragrant, silvery liquid which 1n- 
stantly soothes and softens a dry, irritated 
skin. It leaves no disagreeable stickiness. 


Every time you have had your hands in 
water -use Jergens Lotion, and see how won- 





What a lovely thing a beautiful hand is!—with its 
warm whiteness and softness, its tender curves 


derful the transformation will be! Redness, 
roughness, chapping will disappear. Day by 


day the skin will grow smoother and finer. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. Get 
two bottles at a time! Keep one on the bath- 
room shelf, to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when 


you are using your hands for housework. 





























dou can have soft, youthful hands, even though you use them at a thousand household tasks! Today 


women everywhere are keeping their hands smooth and white with a wonderful new preparation. 


Have you one of those delicate skins 
that will chap in winter, no matter 
what you do? 

— you go out into the wind and cold, and 


again, as soon as you come in, take a piece of 
absorbent cotton or soft muslin, moisten it thor- 
oughly with Jergens Lotion, and with this sponge 
your face and throat thoroughly. Then dust lightly 
with powder. 


You cannot find a gentler, more healing method 
of caring for your skin. 


This pure, fragrant liquid will cleanse your skin 
of every particle of irritating dust, and because of 
its wonderful healing properties, will overcome 
roughness and chapping in a few applications. 


You can keep your skin fine and velvety in tex- 
ture all winter long by this simple, refreshing 
measure. 


Children—yes, even little young 
babies— 


HEIR skin chaps so easily in winter! Jergens 

Lotion is wonderful for a child’s chapped 
hands and cheeks—so healing that it gives instant 
relief—so simple to apply that a child of five can 
learn to use it at need. 


Mothers tell us that they find it invaluable to 
soothe and heal chafing in young babies. 


Contains two of the most healing skin restoratives known 


NOW — the new large-size trial bottle 








Tue AnpDReEw Jercens Co., 
458 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, large- 
size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, “ Your 
Skin and its Care.” 


Name 





Street__ 


City__ ee eee ee ee eee 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Ltd., 458 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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For instance—in_ Muss 
Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery (Alice Bradley, Prin 
cipal) aluminum utensils 
are used for all kinds of 
cookery, 





CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


What is the lesson today? Is it on baking, or stewing, 
or roasting, or frying? Is it on cherry cobbler, or clam 
chowder, or chocolate cake? 


Whatever it is, you may be sure of one thing. Should the 
question arise as to what utensils are best, the instructor 
will say, “‘Of course, aluminum cooks everything well.” 


In the home economics departments of our schools and 
colleges, in the famous testing institutes of our women’s 
magazines, aluminum cooking utensils are used for every 
kind of cookery and preferred for their durability, econ- 
omy, beauty, and safety. 


And the same is true in great hotels, in hospitals, on 
railroad dining cars, on palatial ocean liners, and in 
millions of homes. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 











Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 








From the heart of the country and the city’s inmost nook 
Come suggestions for the turkey feast from folks who like to cook. 


We Test Our Readers’ Recipes 





Favorite Rules tor Seasonal Accessortes 


Ghicken or Turkey Stuffing 


LICE about half a loaf of whole-wheat 
S bread—white may be used —and toast 

it to a good brown; then break into 
small pieces. Mix five cupfuls of these 
toasted crumbs with a quarter of a cup- 
ful of chopped celery stalks and leaves, a 
quarter of a cupful of chopped nut meats, 
one medium-sized onion, minced, and a 
quarter of a cupful of minced parsley. 
Season with one teaspoonful of celery seed, 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Moisten with two cupfuls of hot liquor in 
which the heart, liver, gizzard and bits of 
fat of the fowl have been cooked. They, 
too, may be chopped and added. Mix 
well and fill the body of the fowl with the 
dressing. Double these proportions for a 
turkey. 
Mrs. D. L. H., Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Golden Thanksgiving (ream 


7 to 9 Egg Yolks 
3 Cupfuls of Milk Grated Orange Rind 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Cupfuls of Cream 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Blanched 
1 Teaspoonful of Almonds 
Butter Shredded Pulp and 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Juice of Two 
Almond Extract Oranges 


DD the sugar and salt to well-beaten 
egg yolks. When blended, gradually 
stir in the scalded milk. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until it coats a 
cold spoon. Remove it from over the hot 
water and add the butter. Beat the mix- 
ture until cool. Add the almond extract 
and grated orange rind and partially 
freeze. To the mixture add the almonds, 
shredded and toasted, and the whipped 
cream and orange pulp. Complete the 
freezing. Repack and ripen for three or 
four hours before serving. 

For an attractive Thanksgiving service 
it may be packed to ripen in a pumpkin 
mold and served from a glass plate or 
bowl in family style at the table. 

Miss C. C., Seattle, Wash. 


Gheese Balls 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
¥g Cupful of Flour 

24 Cupful of Milk 

\% Teaspoonful of Salt 


ELT the fat in a double boiler, stir 

in the flour and salt and then the 
scalded milk, gradually. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until slightly thickened. First 
add the beaten egg and continue the cook- 
ing until it coats a spoon, then stir in the 
cheese. When it is partially melted pour 
into a dish and cool. Form into small 
balls. Roll in fine bread crumbs, dip into 
beaten egg, and again roll in crumbs. 


1 Teaspoonful of 


1 Egg 
1% a of Grated 
heese 


1% Pounds of 


til the juices are well flavored with the 
spices. 


through a meat chopper before measuring, 
then add to the boiling fruit juice. Cover 
closely and set it away overnight. 


the usual fruit cake. 
need thorough washing and must dry 
overnight. 
left out and the same amount of some 
other fruit used instead, but the flavor of 
the currants will repay one for the extra 
trouble of cleansing them. 


cereals and fruit juice. Combine the nuts 
and fruits and work them into this, using 
the hands. The mixing must be done in a 
large pan so as to blend everything thor- 
oughly. 


paper brushed over with olive oil. 
the mixture in this, a little at a time, press- 
ing it down until it is perfectly solid. 
Decorate the top with nuts and cherries, 
and cover it with a paper brushed with oil. 


set it in a cool place for several weeks or 
longer. 
wrap it in a cloth wet with grape juice. 


Fry in deep fat at 390° F., until brown. 
Drain on unglazed paper. 


Miss R. R., Ficklin, Ill. 
Uncooked Fruit Gake 


1144 Cupfuls of Wheat 
Seeded Raisins Biscuit | 
1% Pound of Dried | 
Currants | 
34 Pound of Dates | 
4 Pound of Figs | 
14 Pound of Candied 
Cherries 
14 Pound of Crystal- 
lized Pineapple 
14 Pound of Citron 
34 Pound of 


1 Cupful of Grape Juice 
1 Cupful of Thick Black- 
berry Juice 
34 Cupful of Strained 
Honey 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Olive Oil 
1g Teaspoonful of 
Nutmeg 
4 Whole Cloves 
Shelled Pecans 2 Allspice Berries 
2 Cupfuls of 2 Inches of Stick Cinna- 
Oatmeal mon 
OMBINE the fruit juices and spices 
and simmer them over a slow fire un- 


Strain through a cheesecloth. 
Put the oatmeal and wheat biscuit 


Cut the fruit and break the nuts as for 
The currants will 


If one prefers they may be 


Stir the honey and olive oil into the 


Line a cake pan with heavy waxed 
Pack 


Put the cake in a covered bread tin and 
Several days before cutting it, 
MARGARET B. FOULKS 


Sugared Pecans 


1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of Buticr 
¥Y Cupful of Cream % Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Cupful of Water 2 Cupfuls of Shelled Pecans 


OOK sugar, cream, water and butter 

together until they combine to form 
a soft ball when a little is dropped into 
cold water—238° F. Add the pecans and 
continue the cooking until it is brittle 
when tested in cold water—290°F. Spread 
the mixture on a buttered platter to cool, 
then break into pieces of suitable size for 
serving. 

Miss F. S., San Antonio, Texas. 
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ow Mothers are Stopping 


The Monotony of Ordinary Breakfasts 


You do it in this way. . . and smiling faces 
and happier breakfasts come as the result. 





lca is food that is “good for you” 
that you do not eat for that reason. But 
that you eat because you love it. 


Contrast that, please, with most foods classed 
as “necessary” On your pantry shelves. 


Instead of the monotony of these dishes you 
supply the gay adventure of a change. Of a 
great change at the very start of the meal. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is wonderfully different 
from any other cereal you have ever tasted. 


Its flavor is like toasted nutmeats. It crunches 
in the mouth like oven toast. 


Children love it because it is different. And 
husbands greet it with a smile. All appetites 
crave variety. Wayward appetites are thus 
won back to normal. 


All the energy of this rich carbohydrate food 
is contained. And that aids healthful nutri- 
tion. Served with milk, the vitamines are, 
too, supplied. 


It digests easily and turns to energy quickly. 
For it is steam puffed by a process which is 
exclusive to this one food in the world. That 
process breaks every food cell down. Itbrings 
every dainty grain to 8 times its natural size. 


Serve with milk or cream, or with “half and 
half.” Try with cooked or fresh fruit. 


Serve as a breakfast adventure, a luncheon 
change, a bed time snack that will not dis- 
turb the sleep. 


THE QUAKER OATS 
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Give it to the children in 
every way that you can. 


For here is food they need 
in a form they love. 


ee Se eee i 
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FREE 
$850 Set 


of Famous “High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be withdrawn 
at any time.) 
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“HIGH -VACUUM alone 


























Amazing as it may seem, this picture is a true illustra- 
tion of the tremendous amount of dust and dirt the 
Grand Prize Eureka discharges from an apparently clean 
carpet or rug! 

This is the famous Eureka “High-Vacuum”™ Test that 
any Eureka representative will gladly make for you. The 
Eureka, with its dust bag removed, is passed back and 
forth over one small section of a rug or carpet. The 
results speak for themselves! 

And remember that most of this stifling cloud of germ- 
laden dirt was hidden deep down where ordinary cleaning 
cannot reach. 

Remember, too, that Eureka’s astonishing cleaning effi- 





~~~ produces this amazing cleaning efficiency / 


ciency comes from the tremendous suction of “High- 
Vacuum” alone—a stream of air drawn through the 
floor covering at terrific speed. 

Only by eliminating complicated mechanical aids to 
cleaning was it possible for Eureka to perfect this tre- 
mendously effective suction, which results in cleaning 
efficiency that will amaze you and that has made the Grand 
Prize Eureka the world leader in electric cleaner sales. 
You can purchase a Grand Prize Eureka today by making 
only an extremely small down payment, with terms so 
easy that you'll never miss the balance of its low price. 
Over 1,500,000 women can tell you that nothing you'll 
ever do will bring you more real relief and happiness. 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


EurexkA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Largest producers of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Units in the world. Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W.C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


UREKA« 


VACUUM CLEANE 
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length of time required for baking depends 
somewhat, as in other processes of cook- 
ery, on the size of the cake, but is usually 
from one and a half to three hours. 

The following favorite recipes represent 
a variety of tastes and costs in fruit cakes, 
with directions for the cooking of each: 


Fruit Gake 


1 Cupful of Fat 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


114 Cupfuls of Light- 16 Teaspoonful of Soda 
— Sugar 1 Cupful of Fruit 
4 Eg Juice 
» € ne of Flour ¥4 Pound of Currants 
‘14 Te aspoonful of 114 Pounds of Raisins 
Cloves WA 4 Pound of Almonds 
Teaspoonful of 4 Pound of Citron 
Nutmeg 14 Pound of Candied 
1 Teaspoonful of Orange Peeling 


Cinnamon 


UB the currants thoroughly with one 

tablespoonful of the flour to remove 
any possible dust and to break off stems. 
Wash them carefully by shaking a few at 
a time in a sieve under running water or 
in a large pan of water. Rub with a towel, 
spread out on a cloth in a warm place to 
dry. 

Blanch and shred the almonds and dry 
in a warm oven, but do not toast them. 

Slice the citron and orange peeling very 
thin and cut into narrow strips. 

Combine the fruit and nuts with half 
of the flour, being careful to have each 
piece separately coated with flour. 

Cream the fat, gradually add the sugar, 
then the well-beaten egg yolks and part of 
flour which has been mixed and sifted with 
the soda, salt and spices. Add the re- 
mainder alternately with fruit juice, mix in 
the fruit with your hands, and last of all 
add the beaten egg whites; then fill into 
lined pans and steam for four hours. 


¢€ ’ . Yv 
Pork Fruit @©ake 
1 Pound of Pork Fat 1 Nutmeg, Grated 
:C — oy Boiling 2 Pounds of Flour 
1 Pound of Raisins 
2 Cupfuls of Dark 1 Pound of Currants 
Molasses 14 Pound of Citron 
| Pound of Dark- 2 Cupfuls of Blanched 
Brown Sugar Almonds 
1 Te ablespoonful of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Allspice Baking Soda 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Cinnamon 


CHO the fat very, very fine so that 
/ much of it will melt when you add two 
cupfuls of the boiling water. Now stir in 
the brown sugar and molasses, then four 
cupfuls of the flour, which has been sifted 
with the spices. Dissolve the soda in the 
remaining cup of boiling water and add 
it to the first mixture. The remaining 
flour is mixed with the fruit and almonds, 
split into halves. Combine the two mix- 
tures, turn into lined pans and cook. This 
fruit cake can be baked very successfully 
in about two hours without first being 
steamed if the oven is kept evenly heated 
and at a low enough temperature—300° F. 


=. 





Daintily sliced fruit cake makes a perfect accompaniment to the tea tray always kept 
in readiness by the hospitable hostess for unexpected holiday callers. 


eSdeal Preparation of Yur 
Favorite Fruit (ake 


(Continued from Page 148) 


Ginger Fruit ©ake 
¥% Cupful of Fat 1% Teaspoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Ginger 
1 Cupful of Sour 1% Téieuentan of 
Milk Soda 
1 Cupful of Molasses 3 Cupfuls of Flour 
11% Teaspoonfuls of ¥% Pound of Currants 
Cinnamon \% Pound of Raisins 
4 Teaspoonful of 14 Pound of Citron 
Cloves 3 Eggs 
1 Medium-Sized Nut- 
meg, Grated 


REAM the fat and add the sugar grad- 

ually, then thoroughly beat in the egg 
yolks. Mix and sift half the flour with the 
spices and soda and add a part of this to 
the first mixture. Beat the sour milk with 
a rotary egg beater until it becomes 
smooth, then combine with the molasses 
and add alternately with the remaining 
flour and spices to the other mixture. Cut 
part of the citron fine, mix it with the 
other fruit and second half of the flour 
and stir into the cake mixture. Last of all 
fold in the well-beaten egg whites, fill into 
lined pans and steam three hours, then dry 
out in oven forty minutes at 275° F., or bake 
about three hours at 300° F. This cake 
does not need to ripen as long as the others, 
because it does not have so much fruit in 
it, but it is a good one to keep on hand for 
everyday purposes because of its keeping 


qualities. 
eA Rich Favorite 
114 Pounds of Currants 6 Eggs 
3 Pounds of Raisins 1 Cupful of Cider 
1 Pound of Citron 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Pound of Apricots Cinnamon 
1 Pound of Cherries % Fegguoentel of 
1 Pound of Pineapple Clov 
1 Cupful of Butter 4% Sanat of 
14 Cupfuls of Brown Baking Powder 
Sugar 1 Nutmeg, Grated 


214 Cupfuls of Flour 


UB the currants well with a tablespoon- 
ful of the flour to remove any possible 
dust and to break off the stems. Then 
wash them carefully by shaking in a sieve 
under running water or in a large pan of 
water until the water remains clear. Dry 
on a cloth, spread out on a fresh one and 
set in a warm dry place. 

Cut the citron and apricots into very 
thin but not narrow pieces, and slice the 
pineapple with the grain. Put all the fruit 
into a large utensil, sprinkle with half the 
flour and mix well, using the hands. 

Cream the butter, gradually add the 
sugar, then the well-beaten egg yolks. 
Sift the remainder of the flour with the 
spices and baking powder and add alter- 
nately with cider to the other mixture, 
starting. with the dry ingredients. 

Now fold in the well-beaten egg whites 
and add the fruit, again using the hands 
for mixing. Steam four hours and bake in 
a very slow oven—275° F.—long enough 
to dry it out, depending upon the size and 
thickness of the cake; usually from twenty 
to forty minutes is enough. 











“Never mind, 
MANDY.... 

















































Drano will open 
that drain in a jiffy 
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¥ 
ASHDAY! A mountain of clothes waiting to & 
be washed! A laundry tub that ‘‘simply would i 
not drain’’—and no amount of prodding and poking ii 
a 

% 

# 

E 

i 

- 


would open it! 


But Drano came to the rescue and started the drain 
gurgling merrily again—the plumber wasn’t needed. 


There’s nothing like Drano for opening clogged drains 
and keeping them open. Drano goes right to the seat 
of the trouble—boiling, scouring, scrubbing—purify- 
ing—down in the drain where a scrub brush won’t 
reach. It dissolves grease, hair, lint, and soapy ref- 
use—drives them from the drain. 


A Household Necessity 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry drains to keep them free-flowing. Pour 
Drano in the refrigerator drain-pipe to keep it 
clean and sanitary. Drano removes grease and 
oil drippings from garage floors— brightens 
grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- 
ware in a jiffy—cleans down-spouts, too. 





" bai ‘ Keeps Garbage 
And Drano positively will not harm (Cans Sanitary 


porcelain, enamel, or plumbing. 


Sprinkle Drano in 
garbage cans—it 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug, or sag A BEN 


hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 


AB : deodorizes. 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett | 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. é 


y 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


a Cleans and Opens 
35 Cents Canada Dri ains 25¢ 
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TUDOR PLATE . 
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with stainless steel blades 


at a price that even a billy can a ord lo pay 


TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE | 


Nore that you can get a service for six covers in TUDOR PLATE... } 
29 pieces, in a sapphire-blue chest ... for 17.00. Knives are in the new French shape, | 
... and TUDOR PLATE is guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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“*My new silver! . . Little boy, this is | 
an occasion!—the first time I’ve ever | 
really liked something I could afford!" | 











| 
‘Tue Brive today often has to put aside her Rolls- | 

Royce tastes —but not, now, her taste for lovely silver. TUDOR PLATE 
gives her flat silver with all the charm of a picture-dress from Paris 
—at not much more than the price of a new hat! Ask to see this new 


plate . . . in three distinguished designs. 
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Wiring and Lighting the New Ftouse 


—=—g9")|N BUILD- 
7 ING our 





“4| some things 
8} which in an- 


do differently. But 
there’s one thing we did 
provide for and which 
we so far, at least— 
can find no serious fault 
with, and that is the 
electric wiring and 
lighting. It’s quite pos- 
sible that the reason for 
this is that the wiring 
and illumination were 
given long and serious 
consideration, and all 
omissions in our apart- 
ment existence were 
noted and taken into 
consideration. 

When the site of the 
house was only an old 
orchard, we pored over 
the plans and studied 
the question of ade- 
quate wiring and lighting. I was de- 
termined that there would be no 
snaking of wires behind chairs, or 
dangling of lamp cords from the lighting 
fixture to meet some unforeseen re- 
arrangement of furniture or some added 
acquisition in the shape of a new lamp or 
electric appliance. 

Of course it’s easy to plan the wiring 
and lighting if you don’t care how much 
money you spend, because you can just 
specify two duplex outlets on each side of 
the room; but if you want to keep within 
a certain reasonable limit a little consider- 
ation is essential. We started out with 
these things in mind: The use to which 
each room was to be put; whether we 
were to rely for illumination upon lighting 
fixtures or portable lamps; what the pos- 
sible arrangements of furniture were for 
each room; what possibilities there were 
for getting new pieces of furniture; and 
adequate wiring for the electric labor savers 
then on hand and about to be purchased. 





Location of Outlets 


O MANY people have gone through our 

house and marveled at the complete- 
ness of the wiring, that I am sure there 
must be thousands of home builders all over 
the country who will want “‘inside stuff” 
on what has proved to be a practical and 
workable instal- 
lation. Suppose I 












take you ona per- 
sonally conducted 
tour over the 
plans just as we 
vent when we 


PuLenant 














to have an electric 
range, remember that 
most of them include 
an extra outlet to which 
percolator, toaster or 
any other appliance 
may be connected, thus 
saving the need of this 
elsewhere in the kitch- 
en. The electric dish- 
washer and the electric 
ironing machine — the 
latter put in the kitchen 
as the lady of the house 
doesn’t like to iron in 
the cellar—each called 
for an additional duplex 
outlet. 

Note that all outlets 
are duplex, as they cost 
so little more that the 
extra convenience is 
well worth the price. 





A small light fastened under the bed, with the switch in easy reach, is unnoticed by 
a sick child or invalid occupant and is an excellent help to the mother or nurse. 


By Ciara H. ZILLEssEN 


end where the furnace and coal were, and 
the one where flourished the electric 
washer and the tubs. So we placed one 
ceiling light at either end, controlled by 
a switch at the head of the cellar stairs. 
Then we located a convenience outlet near 
the furnace to provide for operating the 
automatic electric stoker, and one in the 
wall alongside of the electric clothes 
washer. And while we are in the cellar let 
us take a look at the fuse box. When a 
fuse blows out we never have to take a box 
of matches or flash light and peer uncer- 
tainly to see which fuse has burned out. If 
the kitchen light goes off we go down into 
the cellar with a new fuse in hand, take 
out the old one, which is labeled ‘* Kitchen”’ 
and slip in the new one. 

Next on our tour we come to the kitchen. 
There special wiring was necessary for the 
electric range. Your electrician will know 
how totake care ofthat. If you are going 


| 
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GARAGE 
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The electric refriger- 
ator was scheduled for 
the breakfast room, 
which meant an outlet 
for its corner. As it 

uses only one side of the outlet, we 

have the other for the electric fan. 

Then in the wall at one end of the 
breakfast table, where it cannot be seen, 
we placed another duplex outlet to use for 
a percolator and toaster, or waffle iron. 


No Visible Gords 


O AVOID having a cord drag from 

the dining-room chandelier or across 
the floor from a distant outlet, I did a little 
prospecting and finally found exactly what 
I wanted. It is an “‘outlet box” which 
contains three outlets and is screwed on 
underneath the dining-table top. It con- 
nects to an outlet in the floor by means of 
a single cord which is slipped through a slit 
in the seam of the rug. This outlet, which 
need not be permanently attached to the 
table, fills all our dining-table cooking re- 
quirements for such informal meals as 
luncheons, late suppers and Sunday eve- 
ning tea. A duplex outlet serves as a con- 
nection for the vacuum cleaner. 

The living room has a radio receiver 
with a trickle charger permanently con- 
nected to an outlet hidden behind the 
bookshelves. The electric fan taps in wher- 
ever convenient, and so does the cleaner, 
for there are four sets of duplex outlets 
in the living room, all strategically located, 
but only one visible to the casual glance. 

The front bed- 
room received a 














planned the wir- 


One of the first 
ings to bear in 
\ind is that it is 
‘latively inex- 
‘ensive to pro- 
‘ide generously 
1 the matter of 
viring while the 
house is being 
built, and this 
hould be done, 
is most people 
ire looking for- 
ward to increas- 
ug their use of 
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clectric-service 

conveniences. 
Let’s start with 

the cellar as a 


| eginning and go Poecn 


upward. Our cel- 
lar automatically 














WiRING SYMBOLS 


little special at- 
tention, for it 
boasts of five 
duplex conven- 











ience outlets. But 
its occupant 
sleeps, writes, 
sews, beautifies 
and reads in it, 
so all of them are 
necessities to her. 

Each of the 
other bedrooms 
has two or three 
duplex outlets, 
arranged for the 
needs of the oc- 
cupant and the 
placing of the fur- 
niture. Each 
bathroom has one 
white-enamel 

















finished duplex 





0 CEILING LIGHT | 

4 Walt BRACKET 

4) DUPLEX CONVENIENCE OUTLET 
rt fi00r PLUG 

5 SwiTcH 
3WS 3 Way Sw/TCH 








divided itself into 
lwo parts; the 


fiestT Floor PLAN 





outlet 36 inches 
from the floor for 
Bacon the use of the hair 
dryer or curling 
iron. 
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SECOND fLlooe PLAN 


(Continued on 
Page 164) 
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Aunt Ellen's Braised Chicken is so 
delicate and fine of flavor it’s like some 


new, strange, white-meat fowl you 
never tasted before! Serve it with 
rice croquettes, cranberry jelly, glazed 


sweet potatoes. You'll have a Thanks- 
giving feast you can scarcely wait to 
eat! Write for the recipe, and address 
Aunt Ellen, Dept. U-4, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 











Patented 


AUNT ELLEN says: 
“My folks think meats 
cooked in my Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Oven 
are finer than the most 
delicious turkey cooked 
anywhere else! 


Even if I'd dip up spoonfuls of 
rich juices and baste them over, 
meat all the time it’s cooking—I 
couldn’t baste meat till it’s as tasty 
and tender as does my Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Oven all by itself! 
Rings inside that tight-fitting cover 
collect steaminess and fragrance 
and drip them back over the meat, 
constantly, under cover. In that 
tight, dripping heat, any cut of 
meat or any chicken cooks toa pure 
meat goodness. Nothing boils dry. 
I can cook even a Thanksgiving 
dinner—tender brown fowl and 
vegetables, thick yellow gravy — 
and simply not be in the kitchen. 
The Oven’s excellent, too, for bak- 
ing, boiling, deep-fat frying!”” See 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Ovens 
at the better-class hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 
The Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Penna., U.S. A. 
7 vy y 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Furnace 
Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo 
and other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates, 
Electric Waffle Bakers and Electric Hot Plates. 


GRISWOLD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















Paris, France 
“We have tried one of our 
models wearing a Carter 
combination. We have felt 
that our model lost noth- 
ing of itseleganceand that | 
the advantage of this un- 
dergarment lies in the fact 
that it remains unsuspect- 
ed beneath the gown since 
it does not blur the lines 


of the body.”’ 
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—LANVIN 
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LANvIn’s charming period tea-gown 
of olive green damask with silver lace 
is here shown as worn by the manne- 
quin over a Carter Vest and Bloomer 
in a lovely flesh colored rayon 











SO anvin AND VIONNET show here two 
of their lovely frocks fitted over under- 
wear which they consider appropriate 


Two of the famous Carter models 
worn by thousands of American 
women. They may be had in all 
fabric weights from sheer cotton to 
the warmest wool. You may have the 


below-knee style if you prefer it 





for the Américaine élégante. 


They have modeled their gowns 
over Carter garments because to be 
smart today one must be comfortable. 


They say that Carter’s is comfort- 
able, that it fits without coarsening 
the lines of the body or changing the 
lines of the gown, that it is appro- 
priate to its necessity—the American 
climate. 


In the aristocratic world of /a haute 
couture no two houses carry more 
surely the cachet of exquisiteness than 








Lanvin and Vionnet. Their words are 
an important tribute to American 
underwear, putting the stamp of the 
highest style authorities on garments 
which American women have worn for 
years for the sake of comfort. 


With every change in fashion Car- 
ter’s garments are remodeled on the 
human figure by style experts—cut to 
give perfect ease with a glove-like fit 
that prevents even the tiniest wrinkle 
or bunch, so fatal to gowns today. 


Fine soft yarns lend a special elas- 
ticity that does away with binding or 
pulling. Each garment keeps its soft- 
ness—its comfortable shape. 








No better proof of the superiority of 
Carter Knit fabrics is to be had than the 
nation-wide favor of Carter Vests and 
Bands for babies. Carter fabrics never 
irritate the skin or grow harsh 
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Growing boys can’t 
‘retch the spring out of 
Carter’s Style 15 Union 
Suit. Whether you pre- 
‘er cotton or cotton-and- 
wool you may be sure 
this suit will stand both 
wear and washing 


aon 






Over Carter’s Style 30M% this evening 
dress by MAveLEINE 
achieves its studied effect of slender- 
ness and long sweeping lines. It is 
of flesh-colored georgette with tortoise 


VIONNET 


shell embroidery over all 
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The demure and captivating young 
woman of a few years hence is often 
entirely undiscernible in the tomboy 
girl of twelve. So we make her Union 
Suit as sturdy as her brother's and 
with the trimly masculine cut she 
usually prefers for schoolday wear 


The same comfort, the same fine fit, 
for men, children and babies— 


Fer years Carter has led the way in meet- 
ing every requirement in underwear. All 
the garments are made of the finest yarns, 
knit by the special Carter method which gives 
greater fineness and elasticity. Every change 
and alteration is tested on the human figure. 
The original test suits are tried until they fit 
perfectly in every detail, with every wrinkle, 
strain or pull eliminated. Every style has 
specially tailored flat seams, edges that won’t 
stretch or rip out and buttons sewed on to stay. 

Union Suits for men come in more than 
fifty fabrics. Physicians and nurses recom- 
mend Carter’s for infants because of their 
superior fit and softness. One woman says, 
“T don’t believe I could find better underwear 
in the whole world.” The William Carter 
Company, Needham Heights (Boston Dis- 
trict), Mass. 


arters 


UNDERWEAR 


SILK + RAYON : COTTON: WOOL 











Paris, France 
“Your American women, 
who have found warm un- 
derwear in winter neces- 
sary in the American cli- 
mate, present no problem 
tothe modeas I view it pro- 
vided the underwear they 
choose combines smartness 
with comfort... I was 
delighted to find un- 
changed the lines of each 
gown fitted. over Carter’s 
Underwear at my Paris 
atelier.”’ 





— VIONNET 

























The famous Carter gusset is in great 
part responsible for the approval 
which eight of Paris’ grand cou- 
turiers give Carter’s Union Suits. It 
prevents slack at the hips and fits 
perfectly, comfortably at all times 
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eXGUL ite ‘feel’ 
even after repeatecL 
UNCED shee i 








HE SOFT, luxurious feel of Pequot Sheets 
which so intrigues you the moment you 
touch them is never lost. Off they go to the 
laundry again and again—and back they come 
with all that luxurious, smooth beauty which 
makes you so proud to put them on your bed. 


The famous “‘ Pequot fee/”’ is not a mere surface 
finish. It is spun into the strong Pequot threads; 
it is woven into the firm, even fabric; it is part 
of the unique Danvers bleaching which makes 
these sheets so snowy and lastingly white. 


Since 1839, four generations of discriminating 
women have known that the “Pequot fee/”’ is an 
assurance not only of rich appearance, not only 
of delightful comfort, but of unusual durability 
as well! Look for the Pequot shield! 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. Se/ling 

Agents: Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York. 


SHEETS, PILLOW CASES, TUBING AND WIDE SHEETING 
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(Continued from Page 161) 


I want to add a most important fact, 
which is: All the extra wiring, including 
that for the electric stove in the kitchen, 
cost only $65 more than the $125 which 
the usual kind of wiring with its hit-or- 
miss application would have cost. 

We considered the lighting of the house 
in connection with the wiring, and here 
again we were limited by budget considera- 
tions. The less money you have, the more 
gray matter you have to use, so we drew 
on our imaginations. We looked at model 
homes, furniture exhibits, specialty shops, 
the stage and movies, and our favorite 
magazines. Then we figured up our re- 
quirements. Now it is an open secret 
among the fair sex that the elusive charm 
of softly colored lights is very kind to fea- 
tures, eyes and complexions; and the clever 
lighting of an otherwise unpretentious 
home has gone far toward establishing 
many a woman’s reputation as a hostess of 
charm and discrimination. But of course 
we also wanted satisfactory lights to read 
by, for playing bridge or the piano, for 
working in the kitchen, and under which 
to eat our meals. 

Our kitchen is small and decidedly rect- 
angular in shape, so we used a ceiling fix- 
ture witha 100-watt lamp, which floods the 
kitchen with light. Ifthe room had been 
larger we would have put a bracket light 
over stove and sink, so that the worker 
would never stand in her own shadow. 


Shading the Lamps 


LL the shades on the fixtures in our 
house are of glass. Most of them have 

a parchment effect and all are decidedly 
unusual and good-looking. The breakfast 
room shade has a floral decoration which 
blends in with the color tones of the papers. 

Our researches into home lighting con- 
vinced us that there are really very few din- 
ing rooms properly or attractively lighted. 
Most fixtures are nice enough, but so many 
people neglect to put shades over the 
lamps, and bare lamps are efficient, but 
unlovely. Our center fixture is a simple 
one of dull silver with a little touch of 
black and crystal. The glass shades are 
that warm tan that looks like parchment, 
and the floral decoration on the edge is 
very soft and pleasing, with a black line 
which tones in with the fixture. Side 
brackets match this center fixture. 

The living room has no center light— 
only four bracket lights. These are the 
most expensive fixtures in the house, and, 
the least used. They are of dull brass in 
Colonial style, and are lighted only when 
we come into the house or once in a while 
for added general illumination. A mahog- 
any bridge lamp alongside the piano, a 
movable metal bridge lamp, a table lamp 
and another more decorative lamp on the 
bookshelves light the room artistically and 
efficiently. The tones in the shades are 
the color notes we wish to emphasize in 
the room. The basic color of all the shades 
is yellowish or tan, for these give the best 
and most becoming light. 

Each bedroom has only one fixture, 
which is a silver-finished chain with glass 
shade, over the bu- 
reau and a most 
inexpensive but at- 
tractive iron floor 
lamp. Each bed has 
its ownreading lamp 
attached to the 
head. The one bed- 
room with a desk 
has a separate lamp 
on it. The bath- 
rooms each have a 
light directly over 
the medicine-cabinet 
mirror, with a white 
shade throwing the 
light downward. 

The bed lamps we 
made ourselves on 
frames and fittings 
bought in the five- 


and-ten-cent store. The location of each fuse is marked little extra if it is 
on a piece of attached adhesive tape. 


The lamp on the 








living-room table we ran across in a ad 


tery shop on an automobile trip through 
Ohio. It isa lovely soft yellow mottled with | 
blue and cost only four dollars. The shade 
we had made froma piece of gold gauze 
which had been on hand for years. The 
silver candlestick on the bookshelves in 
the corner is one of a much-abused pair 
which we picked up and had refinished. 
Its mate is on the upstairs desk. 
Everybody will be interested in our ex- 
periences in buying the proper lamp bulbs, 
We tried three sets in the dining-room fix- 
ture before we were satisfied. I had an 
idea that amber-colored lights would be 
effective, but when I glanced at the butter it 
was very pale, the mashed potatoes looked 
sickly,and the steak looked wan. Thestrong 
color of the amber lamps, even though 
shaded, took all the color from the food, to 
say nothing of our complexions! I finally 
compromised on 15-watt inside-frosted 
lamps, which are absolutely satisfactory. 
This question of getting the proper bulbs 
should not be difficult, as lamp manufac- 
turers have standardized a line of lamp 
bulbs for residential use in six sizes—15, 
25, 40, 50, 60 and 100 watts. The lamp \ 





gives a soft clear light and is inside frosted, 
making it easy to clean. The four medium 
sizes are used most. For the kitchen cen- 





ter light, use the 60 or 100 watt lamp, de- ™ 
pending on the size of the room, and for art 
a bracket use a 50-watt lamp. 

For candelabra fixtures in the dining fo 
room, the 25 or 50 watt sizes are best, de- ar 
pending on whether it is a four or five | 
light fixture, the size of the room and the WwW 
color of the decorations. Light walls, 
ceilings and woodwork need less artificial we 
illumination; dark walls or woodwork re- tl 
quire lamps of higher wattage. Single- 
bracket lights use 25 or 50 watt lamps, the | 
double type only 15 watt. Cluster fixtures, 
such as commonly used for living and bed- 
room ceilings, should have 25 or 50 watt : 
lamps, depending on the number of the S! 
lamps in the cluster and the size of the p 
room. In our single-light bedroom fix- 
tures, we have used 60 or 100 watt lamps. U 

Switching Arrangements , 


RIDGE lamps, in which there is only 

a single light, should carry a 50-watt C 
lamp. Floor lamps with two outlets should 
have 50-watt lamps; with three outlets, 
25 or 40 watt lamps; with four outlets, 25- 
watt lamps. Table lamps with a single | 
outlet should carry a 60-watt lamp; two 
outlets, 50-watt lamps; three outlets, 25- 
watt lamps. Sometimes you can vary these ° 
rules by using two 25-watt lamps and one 
50-watt lamp, but much depends upon the 
shade. Silk and parchment shades absorb 
a great deal of the raw light, for which you 
must make allowance. 

Our switching arrangements are also 
very flexible. We have installed three- 
way switches here and there, which en- 
able us to light the upstairs hall from the 
living room and vice versa. The third- 
floor hall light can also be switched on 
from the second floor. The porch light 
may be turned on from the living room. 
The garage light is controlled either from 
the breakfast room or the garage itself. 

; I know of some 
houses where a 
switch in the master 
bedroom lights 
every light in the 
house. This con- 
venience runs into 
money but is cer- 
tainly desirable. 

The answer is that 
you can have pretty 
nearly anything you 
want in the way of 
convenience and 
flexibility in your 
wiring and lighting 
when you are build- 
ing your house, if 
you plan for it in 
advance, and the 
cost is really very 





done in this way. 
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A new convenience — 
a special pitter for Dromedary Dates 


Now its much easier 
to serve dates these- 
Javorite ways 


Wises DATES are stuffed for tea, with deli- 
cately flavored cheese or a sweet; when dates 
are finely chopped and mixed with mayonnaise 
for sandwiches; when dates are added to fruit 
ambrosia in the interest of texture and flavor; 
when dates are mixed with cake batter for a 
new dessert—when dates are used in any one of 
these favorite ways—then, they must be pitted. 
“Pitted dates,” say the recipes. 

And a method of pitting dates that is both 
simple and quick is now a reality. It’s a new 
patented device, small, easy and comfortable 
to handle. The knack of using it is quickly 
acquired. When you order it at cost, you will 
also receive an intimate little recipe book and 
complete instructions for using the pitter. 


Keep pitted dates this way 


Here is a suggestion given us by a woman who 
uses several packages of dates a week, in her 
regular cooking. She keeps pitted dates always 
on hand in a covered quart jar—the ordinary 
kind you use for preserves or mayonnaise. 

A quart jar just holds two packages of pitted 
Dromedaries. Dates keep perfectly in this cov- 
ered jar—on the pantry shelf but never in the 
ice-box. Chilling hardens the fruit and steals 
a trace of its rare flavor. 

About those two packages. As soon as they 
are home from the store, it is best to do all 
the pitting. With a jar full 





of cates, you are ready for 
the recipes. You have 
dates as you want them 
and when you want them. 


Recipes—with the thought 
at this season of entertaining 


From now until the first 


of the year, hospitality [ 








around-the-tea-table. Then it is that dates, all 
ready for instant use, are so welcome. A de- 
lectable sandwich—a not too fattening sweet- 
meat, when stuffed with cheese. 


Stuffings for the Tea Tray 


Beat a ripe banana with a fork until smooth. Add 
three full cups of confectioners’ sugar gradually— 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla, a dash of salt and a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice for seasoning. This makes 
a wonderful cake frosting as well as a filling for 

pitted dates. Peanut butter, with a few drops of 

lemon juice added, is another delicious stuffing. 


Sandwich spreads 


Sliced olives and dates, moistened with may- 
onnaise—such a tasty one 














Tue Hitts BROTHERS Co., 110 Washington St., New York | 


GENTLEMEN: (Please check one) 
_Please send me the new Dromedary Date 

Pitter with recipe material and instruction 

leaflet. lencloseten cents (instamps or coin) oO 

15 cents—Canada and foreign countries............ 


Please send me, free of charge, the little 





is taxed. There are parties a 


for this and parties for that—ranging from 
the formal luncheon where salad and dessert 
are soimportant to the informal two-or-three- 








12-page leaflet, “How to enjoy a package of oO puns.) 
dates,” with many useful recipes...............:::0000 



















Cream cheese and sliced dates—a combination 
that pleases everyone. Nuts may be added for this 
filling. 
Dromedary Date Bars 

2 whole eggs 
1 cup brown sugar 
% cup flour 
Y2 teaspoon baking 

powder 
Y2 teaspoon salt 


1 cup (% package) 
Dromedary Dates 

1 cup Dromedary 
Cocoanut or 

Y2 cup chopped nut 
meats 


Just mix and sift the baking powder, salt and flour. 
Mix in the cocoanut or nuts and the dates which have 
been pitted and cut into small pieces. Beat the eggs 
until foamy and then beat in the brown sugar gradu- 
ally. Now stir in the dry ingredients. Spread in a well 
greased cake pan to a depth of about one-half inch. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) thirty to forty 
minutes. Cut in strips about four inches long and 
one inch wide and remove from the pan while still 
warm. You'll like it and so will everyone else in the 
family. 


Dromedary Dates in the familiar package 
Dromedary Dates are selected, mechanically handled 
in far-away gardens and carefully packaged in this 
country. You have c/ean dates in the orange pack- 
age with the Dromedary name. Dromedary Dates of 
uniform price and quality are now available the year 
‘round. And with the new pitter to help you there will 
be more and more uses for this fruit, confection, food. 


Order a Dromedary Pitter 


It works quickly and easily—a knack soon acquired. 
You save time! You won’t tear the fruit—a real ad- 
vantage when stuffing. 

You will like the feel of the pitter in your-hands 
—and remember that it saves precious minutes. . . 
Order by the coupon. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also 


Dromedary Dates 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 
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the other a limousine. The chauffeurs, trim young men of 
capable appearance, jumped down, and, with them, the 
good-looking courier Ogle had seen in charge of the Tinkers 
the day before. More impressively, there descended from 
the landaulet a stout and smiling man who wore a white 
camellia upon the lapel of his frock coat and a broad black 
watch guard across his white waistcoat. The playwright 
recognized him as M. Cayzac, the chief personage of the 
tourist agency and branch banking house to which his letters 
were consigned. 

M. Cayzac was apparently in high spirits, yet solicitous 
that all might go well with so important an undertaking as 
he had on hand this morning; the manager of the hotel 
came forth to salute him, attended by the concierge; and 
the three conferred seriously, the gestures of M. Cayzac 
meanwhile becoming fluent, vigorous and almost operatic. 
Then porters appeared, laden with small trunks, large black 
leather bags, rugs, fur coats, hat boxes, vacuum bottles and 
lunch baskets, for this was a motoring expedition of wide 
scope and no small moment. The trunks were strapped to 
the back of the limousine and upon its roof; 
the bags, boxes, bottles, furs and baskets were 
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Ogle, returning into his room pained by the contrast —for 
again it was the Americans who had made spectacles of 
themselves—found the gossiping femme de chambre engaged 
in making his bed. ‘“‘Good morning, gentleman,” she said; 
and with a bright glance at him she added: ‘Las’ night I 
have seen my cousin that is marry with the chauffeur at 
Colline des Roses. You know what happen, I think?” 

“No. I don’t know.” 

“Well, my cousin she don’t know herself,” the femme de 
chambre admitted. ‘Her husban’ ’e don’ know, too, but is 
somesing.”’ 

“Something happened at the Daurels’ villa, you mean?” 

“Yes, surely,’’ she said, and nodded three times for em- 
phasis. “Surely is somesing happen. It has been go to 








stowed away inside; and while this was being — 
done more employes of the hotel began to appear 
and collect themselves gravely in small groups 
between the landaulet and the principal entrance. 





HERE was a pause; then a bowing began 

near the doorway, and Mrs. Tinker came 
forth; whereupon M. Cayzac rushed to her and | 
gracefully kissed her hand—an act of courtesy | 
visibly embarrassing to her; indeed, she seemed 
doubtful of its propriety. He also kissed the 
hand of Olivia, who followed her mother, looking 
prettier than ever and not quite so resentful as 
usual, Ogle thought. 

Now a mild commotion was perceptible, and 
Tinker appeared, wearing a gray ulster over his 
traveling clothes, for the morning was brisk; his 
hands were full of paper money, and his great 
anxiety, obviously, was to get rid of it. Since it 
was pink in color and flimsy in texture, possibly 
he did not regard it as money at all, but merely 
as an encumbrance. However that may have 
been, every polite assistance was rendered him 
in his determination to depart without it; and 
when he had finished by pressing the last of it 
upon the manager he seemed to feel, and was, 
relieved. Moreover, in this impersonation of a 
Christmas tree moving between the door of the 
hotel and the landaulet, he inspired, for himself 
and for the golden land whence he came, a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm combined with a beautifully 
concealed amazement. 

The manager presented bouquets of violets 
and roses to the two ladies; a gardener presented 
them with two bouquets of greater variety; the 
maitre d’hétel presented Mrs. Tinker with a 
dozen jonquils; another gardener presented 
Tinker with three camellias, which a valet de 
chambre reverently pinned upon a lapel of the 
gray ulster. Then, when Tinker and Mrs. Tinker 
and Olivia were seated within the landaulet and 
the courier had taken his place beside the chauf- 
feur, the manager, the concierge, the maitre 
d’hotel, the three clerks from the bureau, two 
chief porters, two waiters, four valets de chambre 
and two gardeners stood bowing their adieus, but 
those of M. Cayzac were vocal as well as ges- 
ticulative. With amiable fervor he made what 
had the air of being an oration of tribute as the 
two cars began slowly to move through the gar- 
den; and aclapping of hands and something like 
a slight cheering from the waiters and porters 
and gardeners encouraged his effort. Guests of 
the hotel, American, English, French, Italian, 
Greek and Turkish, leaned from their balconies 














When the Acorns Drop 


By CorneEvia R. DOHERTY 


‘oa a whisper on the hilltop and a murmur in the | 


wood, 


There's a dream of golden glory everywhere; 


On the beech a russet cover, on the elm a mottled hood, 


While the walnut lifts her branches brown and bare. 
Oh, the crows hold their meeting in the old oak’s top, 
And ho, for Indian Summer when the acorns drop! 


There’s a bloom upon the meadow like the ghost of summer | 


flowers, 
But the forests and the valleys are aflame, 


And on hillside and in hollow throughout all the misty hours 


Descend the rustling drops of autumn rain. 
Oh, the squirrel’s at his feasting in the old oak’s top, 
And ho, for Indian Summer when the acorns drop! 


When the chestnut and the hazelnut put on a richer brown, 


And the blackbirds all are gathered in a flock, 


When mallow-in-the-marshes buttons up her yellow gown, 


Then it’s time to heap the fodder in a shock. 


Oh, Autumn's on her waning; better gather in the crop! 


And ho, for Indian Summer when the acorns drop! 
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Ogle thought not, too; but his greater doubt was that he 
should see her; and after Tinker’s naive disclosure he wag 
no longer sure that he indeed wished to see her. He wag 
morose that morning and inclined to be a woman hater as he 
walked down the long hill to M. Cayzac’s office. M. Cayzac 
was there, somewhat pompously affable behind his desk: 
but the letters Ogle expected had not arrived, which made 
him anxious; for they should have reached Algiers by this 
time, if sent by way of Havre and Marseilles, as he haq 
directed. He took a taxicab back to the hotel and foung 
the terrace occupied by only two people. One was the 
Arab merchant, asleep in the sunshine against a wall, and 
the other was M. Hyacinthe Momoro. 

Tilted forward in a painted iron chair, the youth gat 
with his elbows upon the white stone railing of the terrace 
balustrade and stared vacantly into the garden. His atti. 
tude was one of blank dejection; and, on the part of this 
quiet and rather lonely boy, it was not without pathos, 
Moreover, when he turned his head at Ogle’s impulsive 
“Hello there,’’ violet tintings under his eyes suggested to 

the playwright a suspicion that Mademoiselle 
Lucie Daurel might not have been the only one 


soa” to weep, of late, at the Villa Colline des Roses, 


YACINTHE rose, bowed in his formal way, 
and stood silent as if respectfully waiting 
for the older man to say something more. 

“You didn’t happen to be calling on me 
again?”’ the American inquired. ‘I’m sure | 
hope so.” 

“You are very kind,’’ Hyacinthe returned, 
“No. We have come to stay in the hotel a few 
| days. Then we mus’ go to Marseilles.” 
| “*“We’? You mean your mother is here with 
you?” 

“In the hotel. Yes, she is here.”’ 

Then it appeared that Ogle’s doubts about 
wishing to see Madame Momoro again had not 
been well founded. “I wonder if there is an hour 
| when I might call on her,’ he said. ‘I wonder if 
| I might om 
| “T will ask her,’’ Hyacinthe said quietly, and 
went straightway upon this errand. He returned 
within three minutes and reported a favorable 
| response. “She will be very glad.”’ 
| “She will? When?” 











‘ 


| ‘At any time today. Now, if you wish.” 
“Thank you. Then now, if you think ——” 
| “‘T will show you,”’ Hyacinthe said. 

He led the way into the hotel and to the second 
floor, where he knocked upon a door and then, 
without waiting for a response, opened it, and 
stood aside while Ogle entered. 

Hyacinthe did not follow him. ‘‘My mother 
will come very soon, I am sure,”’ he said and, 
having closed the door, went away. 

The room was a small salon furnished in the 
Moorish manner of the public apartments down- 
stairs—that is to say, it was Moorish after a 
Gallic interpretation, and reminded Ogle of Ori- 
ental rooms he remembered seeing in a few Amer- 
| ican houses in his childhood. Here, however, 
| where veritable Moors walked the streets, it 
seemed less out of place; though after what he 
| had seen of the Arab quarter it did not have the 
air of being truly Moorish, for it was clean and 
comfortable and odorless. 





EFORE him, as he stood, there was a door- 
| way with a portiére made of painted bits of 
| hollow reed and green and rose glass beads strung 
upon long cords; he was conscious of move- 
| ments behind this gay curtain, and presently a 
| faint spiciness seemed to drift out from it upon 
| the air as if released from an opened vial of scent 
} in the room beyond. Someone spoke softly in 
| French; it was a woman’s voice, perhaps that of 








and came out upon the terrace, wondering what 
potentates incognito could thus be honored. 

M. Cayzac waved his arms ardently. ‘Bon voyage, 
madame, mademoiselle et monsieur, et merci mille fois 
Monsieur Tankaire!”’ he cried in conclusion. ‘Au plaisir 
Monsieur Tankaire!”’ 


ND Tinker, leaning from the window of the landaulet 

and waving his soft hat, shouted cordially in return, 

“Alley vooze on! We, we! Mon Doo! Mellican man say 
velly much oblige! Goo’-by!”’ 

The expedition passed out of sight round a turn in the 
garden driveway, tooted its small brass horns at the gates, 
then was forth upon the adventure; and the hotel employes 
returned gayly to work, affluent even beyond expectation. 
Ten minutes later General Sir William Broadfeather, with 
one of the middle-aged ladies and the long-nosed girl, got 
into a small touring car, a porter and the concierge seeing 
them off; and to each of these Sir William gave a silver 
coin, but not until the engine was in full agitation. 


happen all the time since they were in North America, my 
It is 
yesterday and the day before. Mademoiselle Lucie Daurel 
she cry very much and Mademoiselle Daurel is angry—oh, 
she is angry! They hear her say that Monsieur Hyacinthe 


cousin she think; but now it happen the most of all. 


Momoro is a bad, bad boy! Bad!” 
“What!” Ogle exclaimed. 
What’s he been doing ?”’ 
She shook her head. 


“How on earth is he bad? 





*‘Nobody can tell. The servants in the ’ouse, that is all 
they know, but they say Mademoiselle Lucie cry so much 
because she think ’e is bad too. Mademoiselle Daurel tell 
her so before they arrive; but she won’ believe. And now she 
cry because she mus’ got to believe it. You see Madame 
Momoro?”’ 

“No.” 

“‘Well, maybe she is going to tell you what happen. 
Maybe she will tell you when you see her; I think not.” 


a maid or a femme de chambre of the hotel; and 

Madame Momoro’s deeper tone replied to it 
quickly, her words indistinguishable—but when the rich 
sound of that low and hurried music came to his ears, the 
young man waiting felt the warm color rush upon his cheeks 
and temples. 

She had treated him abominably; he was sure of that; 
and yet now, when he heard her speak again and knew that 
in a moment he should see her, he could not for his life keep 
himself from blushing. Then an exquisite, long, white hand, 
smooth and without a ring upon any of the shapely fingers, 
grasped some strands of the beaded curtain as if to open 4 
passage through it; but Madame Momoro paused, invisible, 
speaking again to the woman beyond—and Ogle, looking at 
that beautiful hand, began to tremble. 

The next moment the portiére rushed aside with a clatter- 
ing of beads; she swept in, long, graceful, swift, inhelmed 
in her pale gold and dramatically intimate in glimpsed lace 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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| Introductory Ofer - 8 days only Vo 


FOR WOMEN 


Style PHANTOM — 4 sheer, 
full-fashioned stocking — pure 
thread silk from toe-tip to top, 
season’s charming colors, $1.95 
a pair; 3 pair, $3.90: Saving 
$1.95 


Style PENELOPE— Service 
weight full-fashioned silk; in 
distinctively new shades and 
colors, $1.85 a pair; 3 pair, 
$3.70: Saving $1.85. 


Style DA PHN E — Pure 
thread silk, semi-chiffon weight, 
closely and evenly knit; in the 
new colors, $1 the pair; 3 pair, 
$2: Saving $l. 


Style MYSTIC—A beautiful 
chiffon stocking faultlessly knit 
of choicest silk, $1 the pair; 3 
pair, $2: Saving $1. 


Style LADY FAIR—Fine- 
gauge, full-mercerized lisle, a 
revelation of faithful service, 
snug fitting and comfortable, 39 
cents a pair; 3 pair, 78 cents: 
Saving 39 cents. 
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with the purchase of two pair 


FOR WOMEN? MEN? CHILDREN 














This unusual offer appears in magazines 

read by fifty million people. It means we shall @ 
have to supply thousands of people with free 
pairs of hose. We do that willingly, because 
experience proves that 87 out of 100 people who 
give Durham Hosiery a real wearing-test con- 
tinue to buy Durham year in and year out. 

We offer you one pair free with the pur- 
chase of two pair because it takes three pair of 
hose for a convincing test. We want you to 
use them, abuse them, put them to the test of 
; hardest wear. 








Near your home at least one of the alert stores has in stock the ten Dur- 
ham styles offered. Clip the coupon and obtain your Durham Hosiery at 
once while sizes and colors are complete. 


Cxiarporn M, Carr, President, 
Durham Hosiery Mills 





REDEEM | BETWEEN NOVEMBER 5 & 13 


This coupon, properly filled out, entitles you to one pair of 


Durham Hosiery free with the purch ase of two pair of any 
one style listed on this coupon: 


Mystic, Lady Fair, Traymore, Dollar Bill,1700-GS, Polly Prim, Ruggles 
L-1126 





—S— 














THE WORLD'S LAR G £3.-T 


To the American Public :— wa 


HO S$ 1-8 2-¥ 





FOR MEN 


Style TRAYMORE — Styl- 
ish, durable, silk half-hose, 
rayon, reinforced, 50cents a pair; 
3 pair, $1: Saving 50 cents. 


Style DOLLAR BILL— 
(regularly 3 pair $1, hence its 
name). Fine quality mercerized 
lisle, 34 cents a pair; 3 pair, 
68 cents: Saving 34 cents. 


Style 1700-GS—‘“‘GS” means 
Government Standard; the lisle 
half-hose U. S. Marines could 
not wear out, 25 cents a pair; 
3 pair, 50 cents: Saving 25 
cents. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Style POLLY PRIM— 
Fine-gauge, knit double-strength 
throughout, with triple-strength 
heel and toe, 25 cents a pair; 

pair, 50 cents: Saving 25 cents. 


StyleRUGGLES— 4 double- 
strength boys’ stocking. 29 cents 
a pair ; 3 pair, 58 cents: Saving 
29 cents. 
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“Be sureits ¥ 
SAVORY | b a 
and youre 


certain of QUALITY’ 


ERE is a suggestion for making 

your kitchen a happier work- 

shop. Standardize on SAVORY 
Ware. As various utensils are discard- 
ed, replace them with smooth, snow- 

- white SAVORY— and be sure of better 
cooking, easier work and true economy. 


The manufacturers of America’s standard Self- 
Basting Roaster have developed a complete line 
of lustrous, gleaming Ware of the very highest 
uality—brilliant white porcelain Ca? 
fused cea on a base of genuine pahicd 
ARMCO Ingot Iron, the perfect ou 

‘‘foundation’’ for enameling. ef 


Nothing but abuse will injure this better 
ware. The name SAVORY is your guar- 
antee of the satisfactory service you have 
a right to expect from a quality article. 


See this beautiful ware at your dealer’s today. Or 
write for handsome catalog and the SAVORY 
Book of Recipes. You will be especially in- 
terested in the new SAVORY Sauce Pots and 
Kettles which cannot boil over, the SAVORY 
Steam Double Boiler, the SAVORY Bread 
Saver—and, of course, the famous SAVORY 
Roaster in its spotless new dress of purest white, 
with handsome trimming of dark green. 


SAVORY Ware has been tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


SAVORY, 1nc. 


go Alabama Street, Burrato, N. Y. 
Makers of Quality KitchenWare 
For More Than Ninety Years 

















es * 
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xy 
t 
SAVORY, INc., Dept. NK s 
go Alabama St., Buffalo, N. Y zg 
Please send free Catalog and Recipe Book. 7 
Name oa H 
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and a silver robe that swathed her in a 
fantasia of somber colors. With the beau- 
tiful hand outstretched to him she crossed 
the room; and then, tragic and sweet, 
stood looking down into his eyes. 

‘My poor friend!” she said. “‘ You must 
forgive me. I have not been very happy.” 

There was a lingering skepticism within 
him, even though he blushed and even 
though he trembled; but he could not 
doubt that she told the truth when she 
said that she had not been happy. Her face 
was almost haggard with the traces and 
shapings of emotion, and yet these traces 
and shapings were indefinite; they gave 
her no lines, and, marvelously, no age; it 
was as if she had been misted over with 
sorrow, not marked. She re- 


than a steamer. I told dreadful lies at 
Colline des Roses and ran away to be with 
him because I thought if I could be amused 
I could endure just a little longer what 
that terrible old woman was making me 
suffer. It was because with him I could 
laugh a little bit and forget Mademoiselle 
Daurel.” 

‘“‘T see,’ Ogle said grimly. ‘“‘With me 
you couldn’t hope to be amused. So you 
didn’t even answer my note.”’ 

She put her hand lightly upon his. “I 
knew he was going away in such a few 
days, and you were going to stay in Al- 
giers.”” Then she smiled faintly and said 
in a wistful voice: “‘Sometimes, can’t you 
understand, a woman like me must find 
something to laugh at to keep from cry- 
ing?”’ 





Novem 





ae 


promised on the boat to meet him at Mr. 
Cayzac’s office. But what you must think 
of, please, it is that I knew you would 
stay in Algiers a long time; I knew I would 
see you. But I wish to be frank with you: 
he interests me, that man. I like him very, 
very much.” 

“Yes,” Ogle said coldly. 
made it apparent.” 

She gave him a long look then, and 
smiled sorrowfully. “‘I am afraid you re- 
semble other men in one thing: you would 
not allow a woman to be your friend and 
still be herself, with her own mind and her 
own likings. No; those things, they must 
all be yours!” 

“Not at all. Only 

“Only it is true,” she said. 
There.is a simple solution; we need not 
be friends.”’ And she rose; offer- 
ing him her hand. 


“T think you’ve 





“Very well, 





tained his hand and led him to — 





a chair close beside another. | 
“Will you sit and listen to me?”’ | 
she asked; and as he obedient- | 
ly did as she wished, she re- | 
leased his fingers from the gentle 
pressure with which she had H 
inclosed them, turned away, 
walked to the window, and there 
turned again to face him. She 
lifted her arms high in a gesture 
eloquent of her inability to ex- | 
press what she felt, and, as her | 
hands descended, clasped them | 
behind her head. ‘‘Oh!”’ she | 
cried. ‘‘I think it would be very 
difficult to believe. Noone could / 
believe that such a woman as she | 
exists!”’ 

“Do you mean Mademoiselle 
Daurel?’’ he asked. 

“Who else? You do not have 
such people in America! No, 
nor in England. Nowhere else 
but in a Latin country could you 
find natures so extraordinary.” 

““What has she done?”’ 

“Tt is incredible,’”” Madame 
Momoro said, seeming not to 
hear him. She came back to the 
chair beside him, sank down in | 
it, and then, not looking at him | 
but before her, said again: ‘‘It i} 
is incredible.” 


thing,”’ he began huskily. 
“On the Duumvir, was it on her 
account i | 

“Everything was on her ac- 
count,’ Madame Momoro said 
bitterly. ‘“‘Everything! How 
long I have devoted myself to 
her! Always I have proved it; 
and I don’t say that always she 
has been unkind to me, because 
often she has been very kind— 
except for her jealousy. That 
has grown insufferable. You see, 
she is old; she has been very 
spoiled all her life—so .many, 
many years in everything she | 
has had her way. Even in the | 
war she lost nothing. So every- | 
body must do each little thing 
exactly as she wishes. My friend, 
you saw how it was upon the | 
steamer; after she came out of | 
her cabin again, I did not dare | 
to speak to you. It was for fear 
of displeasing her; for fear she 
would make a terrible scene with 
me. I was afraid even to look 
at you!” 

Ogle was still capable of doubt- 
ing her. ‘‘ But you weren’t afraid 
of looking at—at that Tinker,” 
he said. “‘You certainly ——”’ 

“No, no!”’ She turned to him, 
surprised. ‘‘Not after she was 


| 
’D LIKE to ask you some- 
| 

















eA Thanksgiving Song 


By ALMA ApDAMS WILEY 


Bans year Thanksgiving comes around 


And I've not made a song, 
I search my heart for any sound 
Of words both clear and strong; 


For I can feel them there, though mute— 


True thoughts in beauty taking root. 


Sunset — moongleam— wide bridge of stars me. 


Across night's purple dusk, 
Music of water's pebbly bars, 

The Autumn s wandering musk— 
All God's overtones belong, 
Harmonic setting to my Song. 


Love—home—a garden—welcome guest, 


Some beauty where we look, 
Labor that is ourselves expressed, 

Hearth fire, lamp and book— 
All our heart-themes interweave 
In the Song I would achieve 


Heir to Spring’s glowing buds, so soon 
Rose-bright came Summer’s dawn; 

Rose-sweet the fragrance of its noon 
Passed, like a whisper gone; 

Notes that now beat under snow 

Winter winds to my Song blow. 


Hills I know that prop the sky, 
Two poplars, late gold-clad— 


My own loved gateway where dreams lhe 


And none walk who are sad— 
Out of silence deep and sweet 
Joy's full chords my Song complete. 


To Life, the great, inclusive gift— 
Builder of our swift days— 
Howe’er its foot trails veer and shift, 

We dedicate our praise; 
There is no soul without a voice— 
Arise, O Singer, and rejoice. 


| He stood up to face her, 
| “Your solution mightn’t be so 

simple as you think—for me. 
| Unfortunately, no matter how 
| you treat me, I haven’t been able 
| to get you out of my head since 
the first moment I saw you, not 
| for an instant. Yet I don’t un- 
| derstand you. I don’t know you. 
You mystify me in everything. 
You write me asking me to ‘be 
kind,’ begging me to ‘under- 
stand’—and then you freeze me 
because an old woman is 
‘jealous’ of you, you say; and 
after that you ‘don’t dare’ even 
write a word to me; and you 
drive all afternoon with another 
man. It doesn’t seem to me 
you’ve given me much chance 
to be your friend.”’ 


HE looked at him thought- 

fully. ‘‘Then I will now,”’ she 
said; and they sat down again. 
“‘T will try to make you under- 
stand. Mademoiselle Daurel has 
been much more than jealous of 
The proprieties of an old 
Frenchwoman of her type who 
has never married are beyond 
anything you could ever have 
known in your own country. 
She is fanatically religious, and 
a great part of her jealousy of 
me is for my soul.”’ 

“For your soul?’’ he echoed; 
and he frowned in more puzzle- 
ment. Yet, remembering the 
withering frostiness of Made- 
moiselle Daurel—that look of a 
| very old Puritan, dead—he hada 
gleam of light, and he consented 
to smile. 

“‘She is afraid you may not go 
to heaven?” ‘ 

Madame Momoro laughed 
painfully. ‘‘She knows that I 
am damned. But she wished 
that I do not lose my soul alto- 
gether, so that I may at least 
reach purgatory after an eternity 
of hell.” 

‘What in the world do you 
mean?” he cried; for she was 
i serious. 
| “Tt is very simple. I am di- 
| vorced. Colonel Momoro was not 
I Catholic, and there was a person 
| he should be free to marry. S 
it was done. Well, you see, th; 
| church will not recognize such 
| a divorce, and because [ pei 
mitted it Mademoiselle Daure! 
believes that I was placed 1) 
defiance of the church, ana 
damned—but because I haven't 
married again I still have a soul. 
I may reach purgatory, if I am 











well again. Until then, yes; but 
not after.” 

“What!’’ Ogle cried indignantly. ‘‘Why, 
he told me himself you’ve been going 
about with him here in Algiers. He said 
y ” 

“Oh, in Algiers; yes,” she returned 
frankly; and in spite of her tragic over- 
casting, there was a twinkling in her eyes. 
“‘T could not resist that. Algiers is larger 


“But why couldn’t you have written 
me at least a word of explanation, when 
you had all that time for him?”’ 

She laughed ruefully, shook her head, 
and removed her hand from his. ‘“‘ You 
don’t understand; perhaps you couldn’t. 
1 was in that house; I didn’t dare to write 
anote. I didn’t write to Mr. Tinker; I had 


always careful—careful beyond 
anything you could guess of care- 
fulness! She has long wished tor me to 
become a nun.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. 
in earnest?” 

But he saw that she was, and he knew, 
too, that what she was telling him must be 


“You aren’t 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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Have Beautiful Waxed Fl 

3 ave beaut axe OOTS 
n- ; ° 

- ~this New, Easy, Electric Way 

be 

- ‘ panning waxed floors are no longer a luxury —NOW you can have their 
1e Pi . 

is radiant glow in every room. The new Johnson Electric Treatment makes 
id WAX the most economical of floor finishes. This treatment takes only a few 









minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping or kneeling—no messy rags and 
pails. It won't soil or roughen your hands! And it saves you all the bother 
and expense of frequent refinishing. 


Rent a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for a day and give all your 
floors this Electric Treatment. It makes no difference whether they are old or 
new—of wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it matters not how they are 
finished—whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. After this Johnson Wax 
Treatment they will sparkle with a new brightness and beauty. 











This Treatment is so simple anyone can use it. Just spread on a thin coat of 
Johnson's Polishing Wax. This cleans as it waxes. Then run the Electric Polisher 
over the floor. You don’t need to push it or bear down on it. Just guide it! The 
brush, spinning 2100 times a minute, burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even, 
deep-toned lustre. 


: “lh It 


| for $2 aday 


| 
| 
| From your neighborhood store or your 
| 
| 















painter you can rent this beauty-giving 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and 
wax-polish ALL your floors and linoleum 
a in the time it formerly took to do a single 
room. Telephone NOW and make an 
. appointment to rent this labor-saving 
machine for a day. If you have any diffi 
culty securing this Rental Service, write 
us and we will arrange to get it for you. 







~or Buy lt 


The investment is small for so great a con- 
venience. With each Polisher we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading wax. 
Ask your local merchant for a free demon- 
stration. Or write us for further particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 














JOHNSON'S POLISHING WA 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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The Preparing Unit 


The photograph below shows 
how the Preparing Process starts | 
with the refrigerator, and moves | 
in a continuous connected line, to 
the kitchen cabinet, to the stove, 
to the serving table, close to the 
door leading to the dining room. 

















These photos show how Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick, famous household efficiency authority, 
has arranged her kitchen according to modern 
principles, at Applecroft Home Experiment 
Station, Greenlawn, L. I. 


Make a Model Kitchen 


,’ 


VERY woman wants a “model kitchen’ 
convenient, cheerful and spotlessly clean. 
And every woman can have such a kitchen 
at very little expense, if she will properly arrange 
and care for the various units that make up 
her every-day “workshop.” 


First, she will want to place her tables, 
cabinet and other furniture in the way that 
is most convenient, that will save as many 
steps as possible, following perhaps the ar- 
rangement used by Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
the well-known household efficiency expert, 
in her own model kitchen shown above. 


Then she will consider carefully how she 
can make her “workshop” bright, cheerful 
and attractive—a place in which it is a real 
pleasure to work. 


She might well follow the example of thou- 
sands of other women who have made their 
work easier with Valspar. For Valsparred floors, 
furniture and woodwork are easy to clean by 
simply washing with soap and water. And a 
Valsparred room always radiates light, color 
and cheerfulness. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 





—with Valspar! 


Clear Valspar Varnish is the famous water- 
proof, accident-proof varnish that won’t turn 
white. It can be used to great advantage on 
wood or metal; on walls, ceilings and trim; on 
floors, linoleum, Congoleum; on drain boards, 
sinks and kitchen utensils, in fact, wherever 
a beautiful, easy-to-clean finish is desired. 


Valspar-Enamel, which is Valspar Varnish it- 
self combined with beautiful pigments, gives 
a solid-covering (non-transparent) finish in 
any color. It comes in Vermilion, Red—Light 
and Deep; Blue—Light, Medium and Deep; 
Green—Medium and Deep; Bright Yellow, 
Orange, Ivory, Gray and Brown. Also in 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze and Aluminum. 


Any two or more of these colors can be 
mixed to give the exact shades or tints you 
may wish to employ in your color scheme. 

Valspar Varnish-Stain—made in Light and 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and 
Moss Green—is Valspar Varnish, plus trans- 
parent colors which bring out all the beauty 
of the grain in the wood on which it is applied. 


The coupon below will bring you samples. 


The Clearing Unit 


The Clearing Process is kept 
separate, in another section of the 
kitchen (see photograph above), 
and moves also in a continuous 
connected line from scraping 
table for dishes, to sink (which is 
at the correct height, 36 inches, 
and has drain properly on the 
left side), to the drain, to the 
shelves where dishes and utensils 
are laid away. By such arrange- 
ment confusion and useless steps 
are avoided. 
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Above is a diagram « © 


Mrs. Frederick’s Model kh 


November, 1924 
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Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the Wori | 










at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 


Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York | 












I enclose dealer’s name and pe Me apiece for each 40c sample can checked ay 
i Cc 


Clear Valspar O 
Valspar-Enamel 0 
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true; her eyes were wholly truthful and 
so was her voice. ‘*Mademoiselle Daurel 
believes that only as a nun could I make 
my soul safe for purgatory,”’ she said. 
“You see it has been unfortunate that 
gentlemen sometimes think me worth 
speaking to. And whenever she discov- 
ered that they did and that I answered 
them— well, she would pray for me all 
night! That I could endure; but unfor- 
tunately she would make me pray with 
her. What horrible nights!” 

“Make you?” he said. “How could 
she make you?”’ 

At this she colored a little and looked 
down. “I hoped—well, I must be frank. 
In part it was inertia and the habit of 
friendship; people you are with a long 
time can make you do a great deal; you 
bear many things rather than quarrel. But 
in part I own to you that it was—well, it 
wasn’t noble. Both of them adored Hy- 
acinthe, and they have no nephews or 
nieces. You see, I hoped they might think 
of him when they made their wills. I 
would undergo great sacrifices for that.’ 
She looked at him, and suddenly her eyes 
and lashes were brilliant with tears. ‘‘Do 
you think it is very brutal of me—to have 
been so great a hypocrite for my son’s 
sake?” 


HEN she looked at him as she did look 

then, through that quivering diamond 
brightness, he had no 
more doubt of her at all; 
he was overwhelmed by 
the thought that the 
superb creature, always 
until then so bravely 
and surely poised, now 
wept before him, trusted 
him with her tears. 

He caught both her 
| hands in his. 

“Aurélie!’’ he said. 
“T think only—only 
that you’re divine.”’ 

She drew her hands 
away, laughing ruefully. 
“No. You think I suf- 
fered all that because I 
am mercenary. That is 
what you think.”’ 

“Never, never!’’ he protested. “I do 
understand. Give me the chance to be 
kind, as you asked me.” 

“Do you truly wish to be?” 

“You know that I do.” 

“Then don’t distrust me any more,” 
she said; and her wan smile ineffably 
touched him. 

“You'll have no more distrust from 
me,” he said. ‘‘Was that the last thing 
you had to bear from Mademoiselle 
Daurel—distrust ?”’ 

She shook her head, and her lips set 
angrily. ‘“‘No! She wished to take my 





for Hlyacinthe—only I must give him up. 
Well, I have borne ten thousand things; 


motiier to do. I will do anything—any- 
that.”’ 


again. “I thought 4 





will adopt Hyacinthe. 
longer his mother.” 
“What? Why, I thought ——” 


me!” 








life from me. They would do everything 


but that is what nobody must ask a 
thing in this world; but I will not do 
“| don’t understand,” he said, puzzled 


“She wished to take him away from 
me; that is all. The first day we were 
again in Algiers both those women came 
to ine and they propose to me that they 
I am to be no 


lili sprang up, not noticing that he 

liad spoken. ‘‘ They have taken every- 
thing from me—my friends; all this time 
that { have given them—and now they 
want to take all that I live for. They will 
give him everything except his mother 
and me everything except my son. No, 
no. lhat was the end of those people for 
And again she strode across the 
room, lifting up her arms on high. ‘‘No!” 
she cried loudly. “Nobody can be my 
child’s mother except me. There are other 
Palit money that he could starve 


” 


for.”” And once more she turned to the 
young man. ‘Do you think that is self- 
ish? Do you think Hyacinthe himself 
would consent if I did? Never! Ask 
him!’’ She strode back to her chair, sank 
into it, closed her wet eyes and touched 
them with a handkerchief. ‘‘You will 
think I give you a scene from some drama 
of the emotions, I believe,’’ she mur- 
mured. “‘The Aurélie Momoro you knew 
on the ocean didn’t seem to be so excitable 
a lady, I am sure.’”’ Then she opened her 
eyes, laughed ruefully, and said: ‘‘ Well, 
the scene is over. I am rational. What 
shall we talk about?”’ 


NE thing he might have liked to talk 
about, incidentally, was the gossiping 
of French servants. The cousin of the 
femme de chambre had been sufficiently far 
from the truth in her account of poor Hya- 
cinthe’s ‘‘badness,’’ he perceived; and he 
wondered if this lower-world rumor could 
do the boy any harm. Probably not, he 
decided; especially since Hyacinthe and 
his mother were so soon returning ‘to 
France; then the thought of their depar- 
ture gave him the subject she asked for. 

“Why are you going to Marseilles?” 

“Tt is onlyen route. We goat once from 
there to Paris.” 

“Well, why are you going to Paris?”’ 

She made the effect of shrugging her 
shoulders, but without actually moving 
them; her hands were lifted a little dis- 
tance from her lap, then dropped. ‘‘Why 
go anywhere? In six 
weeks Hyacinthe should 
be in Paris to make his 
report; it is as well to 
go now.” 

“But it’s winter in 
Paris, isn’t it?’ he 
urged. ‘‘And here it is 
so beautiful! You have 
six weeks. Why not 
spend them here?”’ 

“‘Algiers?”’ she said, 
and shook her head 
slowly. ‘‘Algiers is noth- 
ing. Youshould not stay 
here long, yourself; 
there is so much for you 
to see.” 

“T shouldn’t care to 
stay long,” he told her 
gloomily, ‘‘if you aren’t going to be here. 
Shall I come to Paris?” 

“No, no! Nothing is there now but 
rain and snow, and it is dark by four in 
the afternoon. It would be wicked for 
you not to see Algeria. You should go to 
Bougie and to Biskra and the Desert and 
to Constantine and across into Tunisia 
and ——”’ 

He interrupted her. ‘‘No, I don’t care 
about it. If you’re to be in Paris I 
shouldn’t be interested in those places.”’ 


“NZOU shouldn’t?” She laughed, and 

with the tips of her fingers touched 
his shoulder indulgently, as if she patted a 
petulant child. “You must not be ridicu- 
lous, my friend. I think sometimes you 
don’t know quite how young you are. You 
are what ladies love to call ‘a nice boy’; 
but perhaps you have still a little to learn 
and a little to see. You are in a country 
that is the Arabian Nights, and you 
aren’t interested! My dear, get an auto- 
mobile and leave Algiers behind you. Go 
up into the Djurdjurra Mountains among 
the Kabyles and down tothe Desert. After 
that, write to me and tell me, if you can, 
that you were not interested.” 

She was herself again, cool, faintly 
amused, kindly impersonal; and he was 
piqued by the change. “I’m not what 
‘ladies love to call a nice boy,’”’ he said, 
with a little indignation. ‘I’m a rather 
tired, rather lonely man of the world. 
I’m tired because I’ve worked too hard, 
and I’m lonely because I’m not able to 
like many people, which I realize is a 
fault ——”’ 

He was going on; but she interrupted 
him. ‘Do you realize that? Aren’t youa 
little proud of it, my dear?” 

‘*That’s the second time you’ve called 
me ‘my dear,’” he said sharply. ‘I wish 
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famous comfort-giving 7 Points of 
Merit, built into stylish lasts, do away 
with every cause of foot misery—as 
thousands of women testify. They will 
bring perfect ease and poise to you. 


Ler your day be one of joy through- 
out—free from the irritation of 
troubled feet. 


Thanksgiving brings much extra work 
in the home. Countless steps must be 
taken in preparing the feast and mak- 
ing happy the guests. 


Get your new shoes for Thanksgiv- 
ing now. If CONSTANT COMFORT or 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes are not sold 
near you, mail the coupon for illus- 
trated Style Booklet. We will see 
that you get the shoes you want— 
promptly. There’s a shoe for every 
woman in their many styles. 


Popularly Priced—3 to 7 dollars 


ONSTANT COMFORT & 
ONSTANT STYLE Shoes 


manufactured by 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 
Western Sales “Division: 416 North 12th St. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Comfortable shoes are a necessity. 
Yet they must be good looking, too. 
CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE shoes will help to bring you a 
day of complete Thanksgiving. Their 








Look for one of these 
Trade Marks on the 
bottom of every gen- 
uine CONSTANT Com- 
FORT or CONSTANT 
STYLE shoe. 





Constant Style 
No. 518—Kid Leather 
No. 918—Patent Leather 






5; Constant Style 
‘ No. 914—Patent Leather 
No. 514—Kid Leather 






Constant Comfort 
No. 478—Kid Leather 


“cA Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness” 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO., ‘Dept. A-4, Auburn, Maine 
You may send your Style Booklet of CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE shoes. 
Name. 
Street 
oS See 
My dealer’s name is____ 
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Dissolve Steero bouillon cube in boiling water. 
Beat yolks of eggs until thick and lemon 
colored. Add salt and pepper. Beat gradually 
into hot water. Beat whites of the eggs until stiff. 


slowly until it rises and begins to brown on the 
under side. Then carefully spread stiffly beaten 
whites on one half of omelet and fold over other 
half. Set in oven to cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Serve at once. 





Hits the right spot 


This tempting bouillon 
makes your whole meal 
taste better 





HEN you want 
a savory first 


course for luncheon or “A Cube Makes a Cup” 


dinner, or an ideal hot drink to 
serve with sandwiches in the 
afternoon or at midnight sup- 
per—unwrap a dainty little 
SteERO bouillon cube, drop it 
into a cup and add boiling 
water. Almost instantly the 
most deliciously flavored bouil- 
lon you have ever tasted is 
ready to serve. 

The secret of STEERO bouil- 


FLUFFY OMELET 


Improved with Steero flavor 


2 


lon goodness lies in the 
perfect combination of 
the various ingredients. 

The tiny cubes are made 
from choice beef and fresh vege- 
tables—skilfully blended to pro- 
duce the ideal flavor. 

Ask your grocer to include 
a box of Sreero cubes with 
your next order. Make certain 
you say “STEERO”—not just 
“bouillon cubes.” For only in 
STEERO cubes do you get that 
delightfully appetizing flavor. 






a ere 


Send for free samples 
and Steero Cook Book 


6 eggs (beaten separately) YY tsp. salt 
1 SteeRo bouillon cube % tsp. pepper TEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50 and 100 cubes 
6 tbsp. boiling water 2 tbsp. butter 


Melt butter; when hot pour in yolks. Cook 














free. 


at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 
them before you buy, just write us and we will send several cubes 
If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the 
Steero Cook Book. It contains over 150 excellent recipes and 
tells you how to use Sreero bouillon cubes in making many dishes 
more savory and tempting. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
280 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT. 31, 1911 
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you wouldn’t. It sounds as if you were 
my aunt. Well, you’re not.” 

“No,” she said gently. “‘I hope I am 
your friend. I shall—I shall regret to be 
so far away from you day after tomorrow. 
Day after tomorrow is not long; it always 
comes so quickly.” 

“If you will regret it, why do you go?” 

“Because I can’t stay here. It is not 
pleasant to be where 
I might see people 
who ——” Threat- 
ened by a sudden 


‘Some camels for Mr. ilies. sae 


said; and he added mildly: “If he wish to 
look.” 

“Camels—for me?” Ogle inquired, a 
little startled. ‘‘How could that be?” 

“T mean they are the first we have 
met,” Hyacinthe explained. “You wil] 
see them all the time by and by and get 
used to them; but when people come to 
Algeria they get ex. 
cited the first time 
they see a camel.” 





tendency to sob, she 
stopped speaking 
and covered her face 
with her hands. ‘“‘I 
can’t—I can’t stay 
here,’’ she mur- 
mured brokenly. 

Upon that he was at last dazzled by an 
idea. ‘‘Then why won’t you go with me?”’ 

“What?” she murmured. ‘‘Go with 
you? Where?” 


on HEREVER you want to. To those 
places you said I ought to see. We 
could take a motor es 

“No, no! I couldn’t.” She dropped 

her hands from her face, and turned to 
him, smiling sadly. ‘‘I am not very con- 
ventional; but neither am I eccentric, and 
I fear such an expedition might have an 
air of some eccentricity.” 
, “Aurélie!” he cried. “‘You’re merely 
mocking me. What would be either eccen- 
tric or unconventional about a motor trip 
with your son and me? Be serious.” 

She frowned, smiled vaguely at him, 
then rose and walked about the room; 
she paused by a table and let her fingers 
drum upon it an accompaniment to her 
perplexity. Meantime he urged her. 
“We'll go anywhere you wish to go—any- 
where. J don’t care where we go.” He 
came to her. “It won’t matter to me 
where I am if I can see you, if I can listen 
to you, if I can be with sé 

But at that she laughed outright; and 
when he seemed astonished that she did 
and a little offended, she put her hand 
upon his shoulder with a charming com- 
plete friendliness. ‘‘My dear,” she said, 
“‘you must not be cross with me if I call 
you that—like your aunt—and even if I 
laugh. You see ——”’ She broke off, and 
then, with a coquetry that enchanted 
him, she said: ‘‘ Well, you don’t want us 
both to be ridiculous, do you—not upon 
an expedition among the Berbers? Go 
and find Hyacinthe.”’ 


XVI 


GAINST the white dust outside the 
garden of the inn at Tizi-Ouzou, six 
brown camels ambulating through the 
noon sunshine offered a prehistoric silhou- 
ette to the eye of the traveler. Immense 
burdens, covered with old sacking, rose 
bulbously from their backs and weighted 
their lean sides; dusty brown men in brown 
burnooses walked beside them carrying 
long staves; and on high the philosophical 
heads of the camels drifted slowly forward, 
thoughtful above earthly drudgeries and 
lost in curious reverie. 

Soundless as a caravan in a dream, this 
silhouette would have floated on unseen 
by the party of three motorists lunching 
in the garden of the inn, if the youngest of 
them had not happened to turn his head. 
The other two, a lady of arresting comeli- 
ness and a pleasingly dandified dark young 
man, were deeply engaged in talk over 
their luncheon of omelet, roast thrush, 
salad and champagne. The lady sat with 
her back to the road; the camels were 
therefore not visible to her; and although 
the young man must have seen them if he 
had looked beyond her, looking beyond 
her was something he had no desire to do. 
Food, moreover, appeared to be some- 
thing else for which he had no desire; and 
while his charming friend, unembarrassed, 
ate with an appetite almost robust, she 
proved herself at the same time unfail- 
ingly capable of returning his devotional 
gaze with a grave sweetness. 

’ Hyacinthe called their attention to the 
silhouette in the noonday sun beyond. 











“Oh, yes,” Ogle 
returned. ‘I under- 
stand what you 
mean.’’ And he 
looked absently out 
at the grotesque fig- 
ures slowly passing, 
“Very interesting.” 

Madame Momoro turned to look, and 
she sighed with pleasure. “For me, | 
never get used to them. Probably these 
do not go to the Desert, but only to some 
agricultural work not far away; yet the 
sight of those animals is always romance 
to me, more than romance. When they 
keep their strange voices quiet like that 
they are something moving without any 
reality, just things swimming by you ina 
dream. They make no more sound than 
the clouds going over our heads up there 
in that still sky. In the Desert at night a 
thousand of them could pass close by your 
tent, and you would never know anything 
had been near you. They are just queer 
shadows left over out of some earlier age 
of the world; and now we have begun to 
travel into that earlier age of the world 
where they belong. You will see; but not 
today.” 

“Not today?” he repeated. ‘‘Aren’t 
we to travel into an earlier age today ?”’ 


“TNDEED we are,” she said; ‘‘but not 

into the age of the camel.’’ She laughed. 
“What you shall see today is the age of 
the goat. Look yonder in the air.’’ She 
pointed to where a pale blue profile of 
mountains rose out of the haze of the plain 
and were almost merged into the sky. 
“Before dark you shall see the Kabyle 
people at home and look far, far down on 
mountain tops where they have their 
cities.” 

“Look down on mountain tops?” he 
said. “Is it aviation?” 

“Almost,” she laughed, and warned him 
gayly: ‘‘You must not be nervous.”’ 

He laughed too, and still thought the 
warning merely banter, after lunch, when 
they resumed their journey. He sat with 
her in the small inclosure of the landaulet 
M. Cayzac had sent to the hotel for him 
the day before; Hyacinthe had taken his 
own place in front, outside the glass, with 

tienne, the driver; and behind these 
two the little interior was like a tiny bright 
house on wings. At least to the mind of 
one of its occupants it was such a house, 
a flying glass cottage where he was to live 
a glorious month with Madame Momoro, 
proprietor of her time, calling her Aurélie, 
and lost with her out of the world. 

He wondered what Albert Jones and 
Macklyn would think of this fortune of 
his if they could hear of it; and he was 
pleased to imagine their incredulity. In 
fact, he felt a little incredulous himself, 
and, remembering his first sight of ler, 
that impassive statue set where the stained 
lights swung slowly up and down upon the 
dark panelings of the Duumvir’s smoking 
room, he could easily have believed that 
he had indeed left the plausible actual 
world behind him and but played a happy 
part in a fantasy made of his own fond 
imaginings. 


NOTHING outside the open windows of 
his flying cottage seemed to belong to 
the plausible world that he had known until 
now. The shapes and colors of everything, 
the trees, the wayside shrubs, the inire- 
quent stone houses and stone sheds, the 
very texture and contour of the ground all 
were unfamiliar. Robed men in turbans 
and swathed men in ragged headdresses 
worked in the fields, tended sheep or goats 
on the hillsides, or trudged along the road, 
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Jaden themselves or driving laden asses; 
and a troop of cavalry, brilliantly blue and 
red, trotted down a crossroad. Then a 
spahi on a white Arabian horse came gal- 
loping out of the distance far ahead, a 
mere flicker of color at first, but growing 
brighter and more definite and enlarging 
swiftly until, with the wind making white 
flames of the horse’s mane and sculpturing 
the spahi’s cloak into a great scarlet wing, 
he flashed gloriously by. 

“Broadway was never like this,’’ the 
playwright murmured, congratulating 
himself upon his present whereabouts and 
his remoteness from that dreary field of his 
labor. 

Except for a single anxiety connected 
with this selfsame bleak Broadway, he be- 
lieved that for the first time in his life he 
was finding an unflawed happiness, with 
nothing whatever to ask from the whimsi- 
cal gods. The single drawback was no 
doubt an insignificant one, at that, he told 
himself; the letters he expected had not 
arrived in Algiers; but although their im- 
portance to him was financial, and not to 
be disregarded, he had left careful direc- 
tions for their forwarding, and M. Cay- 
zac’s clerk, a responsible young man, had 
assured him there would be no error. 
Ogle did not greatly disturb himself; to 
let a futile anxiety intrude upon fairyland 
would be ridiculous, he thought. 


ROM time to time they would see, far 

ahead of them, Arabs driving flocks of 
sheep, cumbering the road; and when the 
automobile howled the long warning of its 
coming, the shepherds, peacefully trudging 
until then, would instantly leap into fran- 
tic action; they did not look back but 
went at the sheep as if Satan were behind 
them; and Ogle loved to see the flying 
draperies of these figures, small in the dis- 
tance, like Tanagra statuettes come to life. 
But when the car overtook Arabs on don- 
keys, as it did almost continually, the 
picture was different. Bitterness visibly 
appeared upon the peaceful scene; argu- 
ments began; flails rose in the air and de- 
scended; then the long ears inevitably had 
their way and the riders sat morosely un- 
til the machine had shot glittering by, 
trailing its whirling cloud of dust. 

Madame Momoro was delighted with 
these triumphs of intelligence over men. 
“Always, always, always you will see them 
do that,” she told 
Ogle. ‘You are 
going to pass thou- 
sands of these lit- 
tle donkeys and 
every one of them 
will do the same 
thing. You shall 
not see one of them 
all who will be dif- 
ferent. As soon as 
he hears an auto- 
mobile coming, 
every donkey in 
Africa will make 
ready to defend 
himself like a good 
fencer on guard. 
Nobody can stop 
him, and his mas- 
ter can sit on him 
and beat him and tell him all the bad things 
Allah will do to him; but the donkey be- 
lieves in a right higher than his master’s 
words or his master’s club, and he will 
never yield his faith in that right of his to 
ainoral independence. He is brave, too, 
you see, and he will not put himself to the 
trouble to run away from just a terrify- 
inv sound like our siren; he will stay and 
see if the bugbear means to attack him.” 


“QO HE whirls halfway,with his head and 

\ the front of him off the road, but with 
his behind legs facing us, ready to fight if 
Wwe swoop at him as we pass. You will see 
them do that from here to Timbuctoo and 
from Timbuctoo to Bagdad, every one, al- 
Ways with the fighting legs to the road. He 
1s ready to fight if he must, or to depart 
al a right angle if that is the wise thing to 
do. It is the most admirable trait, and 
we all should learn it of them.” 





ae 





“T learn of you, Aurélie,” Ogle said. ‘‘I 
think I’d much rather learn of you, my 
dear.” 

“IT must always think you a flatterer,”’ 
she returned amiably. ‘‘ Your opinion of 
my superiority is a little overwhelming. 
Also, I understood our journey was to be 
neither eccentric nor unconventional; I 
pred it might seem both if you call me your 

ear.” 

At that he felt a little rebuffed. “‘ You 
mind it?” 

“Well ” She gave him an indul- 
gent smile, in which there was something a 
little too maternal to be quite to his liking. 
“You told me I must not be your aunt; 
but if you call me your dear when anybody 
is listening, I think you must put that 
word with it.” 

“What word?” 

**Aunt’,” she said. ‘You will much 
better call me ‘dear aunt’.” 

“You love to mock me.”’ 





HEN, seeing that he frowned, she 

laughed and touched hisarm. ‘‘Look,”’ 
she said. “There is where we are going. 
Do you see?”’ She pointed before them to 
where the landscape of another planet 
seemed to make its appearance in the dis- 
tant sky of this one. High over the haze 
of the plain and poised upon blue ether, 
there hung a fixed apparition of shining 
white precipices and snow and ragged 
colossi of gray rock. 

“Yonder is where we shall sleep to- 
night,’’ she said. ‘‘That is the Djurdjurra, 
and now you are going to see how an auto- 
mobile turns itself into a chamois.” 

As a matter of fact, they had already 
begun the long and steep ascent of the 
foothills; Etienne was busy shifting his 
gears; and within twenty minutes, as Ogle 
looked down from the window beside him, 
the plain seemed to be a long, long dis- 
tance below. On the road and upon the 
hillsides, they began now to see people 
whom he perceived to be.more and more 
unlike those of the plain, for these were of 
a white-skinned race; there were reddish 
glints in the hair of some of them, and the 
faces of the women were tattooed upon 
brow and chin, but unveiled. Moreover, 
except for the tattooing, a few of the 
women were comely in the shabby gypsy 
brilliance of their wind-blown draperies; 
and the shifting groups of them, moving at 
ease along the sky- 
ward edge of the 
precipitous road, 
reminded the play- 
wright of exotic 
ballets with clam- 
orous scarlets and 
yellows and sea 
greens tossing 
against a back 
drop of luminous 
blue. 


E SPOKE to 

Madame Mo- 
moro of this resem- 
blance, and added: 
“The way they 
look at us isn’t 
like the smile of the 
ballet, however. It 
seems I’ve never had so many hard looks 
in my life as I have had since I came among 
these Mohammedan peoples.” 

“Yes,” she said. “‘They mistake us for 
Christians, you see.” 

“Certainly you’re one,” he retorted 
with some sharpness, “‘since you refuse 
to marry again.” 

She laughed. ‘I have not boasted to 
you of any invitations, have I?” Then, 
rather hurriedly, she returned to the less 
personal topic he had introduced. ‘For 
myself, I like their hard glances. It gives 
me a sense of freedom to be among people 
who absolve one of all responsibility to be 
polite to them; they so openly look upon 
us as strange, bad animals. Yet of course 
it must be a little surprising to you to have 
women staring at you with the expression 
of these Kabyle ladies, as if you were not 
a charming young man, but a wild rabbit 
they might devour but would never pet.” 
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PRACTICAL as the doctors advice— 
DAINTY as sentiment could wish! 


Bux doctors say that the baby’s 
covering should not bind its move- 
ments. Esmond Crib Blankets, because 
of their ‘‘2-in-1’’ weave (that is, double 
thickness in single length), give baby 
warmth without weight or hampering. 
Proper temperature is assured without 
piling on heavy coverings. 


Even under repeated washings, the 
selected fluffy cotton from which 
Esmonds are made keeps its downiness 
—stays soft as rab- 
bit’s fur. Washing 
and sunlight will 
not fade them. 


And the pat- 
terns! So quaint 
and amusing! Soft 
pe colors, and 

ovely designs. 
Prices $1 to $5. 


ESMOND BED 
BLANKETS— 
endorsed by leading 
decorators 








There are lovely 


Keep extra Esmonds handy Esmond patterns 


to go with every type of furniture; and 
they harmonize with the approved 
bedroom colorings. They will make 
you prouder of your bedroom! 


Yes, Esmonds decorate by day and by 
night they give warmth without 
weight, for they are made in the 
famous Esmond ‘‘2-in-1’’ weave— 
the two thicknesses of a pair blanket 
woven in a single length. 


Esmonds are Economical 


Esmond Cortex-finish Blankets and Esmond 
Cortex-blended-with-Wool Blankets, in bed 
sizes, are $4 to $7. Esmond Pure Wool Blankets 
—Esmond 100% Camel’s Hair Blankets— 
Esmond Wool-predominating Mixtures—are 
available in a great range of colors, sizes and 
patterns. Prices $12 to $36. 


Esmonp Mitts, Esmonp, R. I. Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, Inc., 21 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y., Selling Agents. 


Send 10c¢ for 
Esmond Dolly 
Blanket: it will please 
your little girl and show 
you Esmond quality. The 
story of Bunny Esmond , 
for children sent free on \ 
request. Esmond Mills, 
Esmond, R. I., Dept. L-2. 







































































yo: definitely does the success 
of Holiday Dinners depend on 
having proper cooking ware... and 
enough of it. 


For Thanksgiving there will be Turkey, 
ofcourse, andalltheusual “trimmings.” 


With the Improved Vollrath Roaster 
you Il find there’s ae ee room forthe 
Big Bird to roast to perfection. The pan 
is extra deep, the cover extra high. 


Notethestrong welded handleson both 
ends of lid and base. Thus room once 
used for a top handle is added to the 
inside depth of the roaster, and you 
can easily lift the lid without taking 
the pan out each time. 


Vollrath Convex Sauce Pans have 
spun-in sides that throw boiling water 
toward the center and give more even 
cooking; slightly concave bottoms 
direct heat right to the food. 


Pies may stand indefinitely in Vollrath 
Pie Plates. After cutting they will not 
stain or deteriorate from contact with 
the white enameled surface of Vollrath 
Ware. And coffee made in the all- 
enameled Vollrath Percolator is always 
asuccess. Even the inset is all-enameled 


Waterless 
Cooking — 


You can cook this way in your 
standard Vollrath Ware as 
quickly and with the same suc- 
cess you'd have by using any 
other ware. Be sure to use heavy 
asbestos mats under your pans 
and turn the gas verylow. Fur- 


Just note “‘Waterless Cooking”’ 
on coupon and mail it. 


Name. 








The Ladies 


Have the right roaster 
and plenty of pans this time 


to prevent the bitter, metallic taste so 
many say a touch of metal gives. 


Three coats of vitreous porcelain make 
Vollrath Ware impervious to taste or 
stain from even the strongest cooking. 
Food does not readily stick to it; there 
are no seams or rivets to gather grease 
or dirt. So ... happy after-dinner 
thought .. . you need not scour Voll- 
rath Ware. Just wash it in hot soapy 
water as easily as you do china. 


Spouts and handles are fused into the 
ee so they can’t possibly bend or 

reak, handles are hollow and do not 
burn the hands. 


With this snow-white Vollrath equip- 
ment you'll enjoy cooking holiday 
dinners, and have much finer results. 
There’s a Vollrath utensil for every 
kitchen need at better hardware and 
department stores. 


Before Thanksgiving Day . . . send for 
CUISINE—a book of 60 tempting 
recipes by famous chefs. In it we give 
you full information about the proper 
pots and pans touse in preparing these 
distinctive dishes. Mailed free on re- 
quest. Just use coupon below. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Established 1874 


LLRA 
WARE 





TH 
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Please send to me free of all charge, “Cuisine,” the Vollrath book of 
recipes by famous chefs, with information on proper cooking equipment. 









Address. 









City. 


ther details given if you wish. | THE VOLLRATH CO., M-21, Sheboygan, Wis. 





‘‘No, it’s more as if one were a rat, I 
think,’’ he said. ‘‘It does make me a little 
uncomfortable, but not because my vanity 
is upset by the ladies thinking so ill of me.” 

““What then?” 

‘“Well ——”’ he pondered a moment. 
“‘There’s a provincialism about them that 
seems abysmal—belonging to an age more 
primeval than those ages of goats and 
camels you mentioned. I suppose the in- 
hibitions I dislike most are those of pro- 
vincialism; and 
here are actually 


his hand, which pleased him not much 
better, since he felt sure she would have 
done as much for Hyacinthe, and in the 
same manner. “‘Confess that you couldn’t,” 
she said. ‘‘ Look down out of your window 
and see if you could go to his village with. 
out crawling to it.” 

Ogle did as she wished, and he shivered, 
While they talked the automobile had 
climbed rapidly and was now high upon 
the mountainside, flying along a narrow 

road with no par- 





white and rather 
fine-looking peo- 
ple so stonily, so 
anciently provin- 
cial that they 
don’t even recog- 
nize us as belong- 
ing to their own 
species.”” He told 
her to look at a 
tall man observ- 
ing them from 
the hillside they 
were just then 
rounding. “‘See that fellow. He’s actually 
fair; his eyes are blue and his hair is 
almost a light brown under that wisp of 
gray rag about his head, and his mustache 
is reddish. You could take that chap toa 
tailor’s and a haberdasher’s and a barber’s 
and have him done for the perfect picture 
of a New York or London club window— 
all except his eyes. They’re too primitive, 
too abysmally provincial. His eyes would 
keep him out of any club, because it’s the 
very essence of provincialism that the pro- 
vincial soul, in excluding the rest of the 
world from its own province, excludes it- 
self from the rest of the world.” 





ADAME MOMORO clapped her 
hands. ‘‘Bravo! You say it as if at 
some time you must have written it and 
committed it to memory.”’ And when he 
blushed in some confusion, “‘ Never mind,”’ 
she said consolingly; ‘‘it is quite true that 
the provincial excludes himself. You wor- 
ship cosmopolitanism then?”’ 

“‘Not worship,” he rejoined, ‘‘and not 
exactly cosmopolitanism. But I do like a 
little sophistication in the people I associ- 
ate with.” 

“But sophistication is always provin- 
cial.” 

“What! It’s always the reverse.” 

“No; because nobody can know inti- 
mately a great deal about the whole 
world. The greatest cosmopolitan knows 
a little about a great many parts of it and 
can adapt himself to many kinds of peo- 
ple; but in his one lifetime he can’t be- 
come a sophisticate among these Kabyles 
and among the Eskimos and the Pata- 
gonians and Samoans and Javanese and 
Japanese and Russians and Portuguese 
and Chinese and Sicilians and Spanish and 
the French and Germans and Italians and 
English and Americans. A lifetime isn’t 
long enough, my friend. You have told me 
of the great difference between your New 
York and Boston—things so very confus- 
ing to a Frenchwoman that I could never 
became sophisticated in them. Cosmopol- 
itanism is a little knowledge about many 
places and kinds of people; sophistication 
is a great deal of knowledge about a very 
few places and a very few people, usually 
about one place and one kind of people.” 


“TT IS exactly what is possessed by that 
tall Kabyle we just have passed. He is 
splendidly sophisticated about his own 
place and his own people; and if you tried 
to make friends with him he would despise 
you, not only for your religion but because 
he would see that you are unsophisti- 
cated; he would wish to laugh at you for 
not understanding a single Kabyle dialect, 
or knowing any of the important people, 
or how to eat, or what one says to a 
stranger. And if you tried to walk where 
he walks when he goes to his house he 
would be disgusted with you for being so 
provincial that you couldn’t follow him 
except on your hands and knees.”’ 
Ogle frowned, not greatly enjoying her 
definitions; and she was so kind as to pat 





apet—an as. 
cending highway 
bordered by jj- 
limitable air, 
Looking down 
from his window, 
which almost 
overhung the 
alarming edge of 
the road, the 
young American 
glanced into a 
blue void with 
depths of dark 
twilight. Out of 
this gulf there rose, though, with its 
rounded crest far below him, a steep moun- 
tain; and upon the summit there was a 
cluster of stone houses, all of one story 
and showing never a window or a door- 
way. 





“N\7OU see you are looking down upon 
mountain tops,’””» Madame Momoro 
said. ‘‘That is probably our friend’s village, 
and toreach it he will need todo some going 
down and going up that the best Alpinist 
would not despise. His mountain is like a 
great cup upside down in an enormous 
basin, and his village is on top of it, to be 
safely provincial. You will see many of 
these villages, all on mountain tops for the 
same reason. It is a glorious view for us 
superficial cosmopolitans. You think so?” 
““Ah—well, yes,” he said, but with no 
very firm conviction. 

In truth, this drive was beginning to 
seem almost a little too adventurous. He 
was no mountaineer; he had never liked 
to look from the upper windows of a sky- 
scraper; and the height and depth of the 
gigantic, ragged world about him now of- 
fered him a new experience, of which he 
was far from sure that he wished to take 
advantage. He had no desire to look 
down again over the unprotected, sheer 
edge of the road, and began to understand 
that his companion’s warning at Tizi- 
Ouzou might have been not wholly a ban- 
tering one. 


E WAS not timid; but he was a towns- 
man; worse than that, a literary and 
theatrical townsman, spending most of his 
life writing in a secluded room, or, when 
his work was in the theater, advising 
actual people how to speak and move 
like the fancied people he imagined prin- 
cipally out of his reading. Of course he 
thought he imagined them out of life; 
and, with the aid of what he read, he did 
study the people about him; but nearly 
all of these had been bookish or theatrical, 
or both—not perceptibly resembling the 
undomesticated-looking Kabyle tribesmen 
now rather numerous upon this unreassur- 
ing road inthe sky. Ogle was a realist; he 
had been almost hotly praised for tlie 
unmitigated realism of his Pastoral 
Scene; and there was a pastoral scene 
about him now—at least there were gout 
shepherds upon the vertical mountainside 
pasturages; but this was a pastoral scene 
of unmitigated romance, and romance was 
not his specialty. He did not even believe 
in its existence; therefore its intrusion 
upon him naturally began to affect his 
nerves; and what also disturbed him was 
his conviction that if accident befell the 
automobile here, leaving its occupants 
stranded, the neighboring Kabyles would 
prove to be people of few inhibitions and 
little capacity to remain mere unselfish 
spectators of the disaster. 
But for that matter, although it was 
only too easy to imagine an accident to 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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€ A sudden shower. Shelter beneath 
friendly tree. Bedraggled clothes. 
Visheveled hair. A rain-splashed face. 
Disaster to all the artifices of beau- 
ty. And then—a smile. A glimpse 
of gleaming teeth. Natural beauty 
riumphing over circumstance. 
Unsuspecting, she had met—and 


+assed —Tue Smite Test. 


Could You pass it 
now? 





— — Shrough 
"the eyes ofacMan 


MEN JUDGE BEAUTY SO DIFFERENTLY 
FROM WOMEN 


How lovelier than dreams of beauty feminine loveliness has 
become! Truly, it seems every woman can be beautiful. 
Most women are! 


And yet, my masculine mind insists upon differentiating 
between the artificial and the real. It seeks some touch of 
natural beauty to rest upon. 


Thus, instinctively, I watch a woman smile. 
vy > A w 


No beauty magic can give the charm of gleaming teeth. Yet, 
this natural loveliness can be yours at the cost of just four 
minutes a day. Two minutes in the morning. Two at night. 


Thorough brushing with the right brush and in the right 
way—away from the gums—is the only road to beautiful, 
unstained teeth. 


Your dentist will tell you that Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is 
correctly designed for proper brushing. Small enough to slip 
easily between cheek and teeth with sturdy bristles firmly 
erect, it polishes as it cleans. 


Get a new Dr. West’s today. Use it daily—faithfully—for 
those vital four minutes. Your reward will be 
white, gleaming teeth of a brilliance you prob- 
ably never have suspected was possible. 





For your protection, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
comes in a sealed glassine container inside 
the usual carton. 

















Tis Casiner on your dealer's 
counter will remind you to buy 
the tooth brush you have been 
forgetting. Its exposed brushes 
will enable others to examine Dr. 
West's without handling thesealed 
brush you will ultimately buy. 








West's 


. 
© 
Dr. arv>h 











There’s a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of the family. 
© 1926. W. B. M. Co, Adult's, 50c; Youth’s, 35¢; Child’s, 25¢; Special Gum Massage, 75c. 








TJ would be hard to find anything more 
delectable or easier to make than this 
dainty confection of a dessert. Prepare the 
cream as follows: Cook 15 minutes in double 
boiler 44 cup Minute Tapioca and } tsp. salt 
in qt. hot milk, stirring frequently. Add 1 
tbsp. cold water to yolk 1 egg and beat well. 
At end 15 minutes stir egg yolk and 1% cup 
sugar into milk and tapioca. Cook until it 
begins to thicken like custard. Remove from 
heat, whip in beaten egg white. Add any 
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Minute Tapioca Cream SupremMe—(ELight portions ) 





flavoring desired. While cooling, stir in 34 
cup blanched almonds. Line individual sher- 
bet glasses or a large bowl with lady-fingers. 
Pour in tapioca cream. Garnish with whipped 
cream, put on plain or with a pastry bag, 
and a maraschino cherry. For variety, any 
preserved fruit, or raisins, figs or stoned 
dates may be stirred into the cream while 
cooling, or any fresh fruit may be used as a 
garnish. The egg white may be used for me- 
ringue in place of whipped cream if desired. 
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stive Des 
for Holiday Hostesses 


HE old saying that simplicity is the key- 

note of good taste was never more true 
than it is today. On the heels of a vogue that 
demands simplicity in dress and restraint in 
home decoration, smart hostesses everywhere 
are establishing a vogue for simple menus, 
temptingly served, as the very essence of 
hospitality. 

The tapioca desserts on this page fittingly 
express the spirit of this new, old-fashioned 
hospitality. Light, dainty, tempting, appeal- 
ing to the eye as well as to the taste, these 
delicious dishes are a fitting close to the most 
special sort of dinner, or a delightful treat for 
the family supper. 


Moreover, they are wholesome and nour- 
ishing. Tapioca is almost pure carbohydrate 
—one of the most easily digested of all carbo- 
hydrates. This is why tapioca is one of the 
few desserts that doctors recommend for chil- 
dren. Tapioca can be combined in dozens of 
delicious ways to make a perfect dessert for 
any meal. It lends itself to a happy variety 
of garnitures—those unexpected little touches 
which establish your reputation as an adroit 
cook and a successful hostess. 


Whipped cream and a pastry bag will read- 
ily add a professional aspect to your simplest 
tapioca desserts. 


For best results, be sure to get the best 














Cuocotate Mint Minute Tapioca 
(Six portions) 
EMEMBER those double chocolate 


mint sodas you used to delight in 
when you were at boarding school? Here’s 
that same delicious flavor in a holiday 
dessert that’s much kinder to the com- 
plexion than any caterer’s concoction pos- 
sibly could be. Make it easily as follows: 
Cook 15 minutes in a double boiler 4 cups 
hot chocolate or cocoa (made proper 
strength for drinking) with 4% cup Minute 
Tapioca, 4% cup sugar and \& tsp. salt. ae 
Remove from fire. Flavor with few drops @ 
oil of peppermint. Serve cold, garnished 
with whipped cream, put on plain or with 
a pastry bag, and topped with green mint m : 
cherries. if desired, vanilla may be sub- MA pellets 
stituted as a flavoring; and if a less elabo- bie" “ 
rate dish is desired, omit the whipped ah ae 
cream and the cherries. 





















Minute Tapioca Peacw MeE.sa 
(Eight portions) 


CFOR years chefs in great hotels have 
concluded their most important !)an- 

uets with Peach Melba—the truly royal 
essert. And clever hostesses are fol|ow- 
ing their example. Serve this favorite 
dessert at your holiday functions «nd 
our friends will ask you for the recipe. 
rae liquid from can halved peaches. 
Add enough milk to make 1 qt. liovd. 
Cook in double boiler 15 minutes « \t. 
liquid, 4% cup Minute Tapioca, 14 « ip 
sugar, 1% tsp. salt and 1 tbsp. buicer. 
Remove from fire. Flavor with 1 ‘sp. 
vanilla. In bottom of sherbet gi. <es 
place a half peach. Pour in tapioca : .'x- 
ture till glass is three-quarters full. |! en 
invert another half peach on top. ° 
nish with whipped cream. Water y 




















be used in place of milk if necessa 

















tapioca. Minute Tapioca is superior to ordi- 
nary tapioca in three ways: (1) It requires no 
soaking. (2) It cooks in 15 minutes. Special 
processes at the factory make possible these 


TEE a cook book of desserts and 
other dishes and a usable sample | 
package. Send for your copy of the Minute 
apioca cook book, “‘Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
It contains practical hints on meal-planning and 
thirty good recipes for desserts, soups and entrées, 
for tapioca makes many delightful dishes that 
form the main course of a meal. There are recipes 
for using up left-overs in wholesome, appetizing 
fashion, and one section discusses the proper diet 
for children. In addition you will receive a generous 
sized sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
Minute Tapioca Company, Orange, Massachusetts 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatineand Star 
Brand Pearl Tapioca. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


AEQuings 
NO SOAKING 


“inure 

TAPlocg 
€ 

én 





advantages. (3) It is made by white-u 
formed workers in a clean, sunshine-flood 
American factory, with all the care you ' 
in preparing food in your own kitchen. 


~ 
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a ? 





Minute Tapioca Co., 
111 Tyler Street, Orange, Mass. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge a 
of the new edition of your Minute Tapioca cc k 
book, “Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
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(Continued from Page 174) 


the automobile, it did not seem probable 
that much would be left to worry about 
afterward. If the wheels should leave 
he road, there was nowhere for them to go 
except down, with nothing substantial to 
inierfere for the first half mile or so. He 
bitterly inquired of himself how intelligent 
beings could have wished to build such a 
thoroughfare and why anybody cared to 
travel upon it, especially with the rapidity 
this accursed Etienne seemed to think ap- 
propriate for motor mountaineering. The 
swung upon hairpin turns at crazy 
speed; it charged toward right-angled 
shifts of course with the gulf straight be- 
fore it, and Etienne, one hand off the 
wheel and his head turned, gesturing 
earnestly as he discussed with Hyacinthe 
something far, far,away upon another 
mountain. When Etienne did this Ogle 
thought it best to close his eyes; but at 
other times he preferred 
looking at Madame Mo- 
moro to looking at the 


-* 


rt 





At a sharp spiral of the road where the 
grade was unusually steep, he was re- 
lieved for a moment to find their pace 
slackening down to a full stop; then 
Etienne backed the car to gain clearance 
for the turn; and Ogle, horrified again, 
could not to save his life refrain from look- 
ing out of the little rear window. He 
looked into a dismal abyss, and became 
decisively unsettled in his mind; it began 
to seem to him, as it had seemed on the 
dreadful first night of the Duumvir’s 
passage, that his whole journey was a mis- 
take, and that he should never have left 
Broadway. His unflawed happiness of an 
hour ago, already a little marred by his 
companion’s remarks upon sophistication, 
was all gone. So readily do we become 
again the children of environment, so 
quickly may mountain or sea or plain alter 
what is deepest and sweetest within us; he 
sat beside the lady whose image had been 
thus long the one star flaming in his soul 
and wished that he were 
four or five thousand 
miles from her, having 





scenery. é his hair cut in a base- 
4 a ment barber shop he 
“TT IS a wonderful : knew on Fifty-ninth 
road,” she informed at Street; love can be that 
him. ‘‘Of course in mere er 63) - peculiar. 
altitude it is not so pro- hs i 
digious as some of the oe x HEN the grisly 
Alpine drives; not ; of backing was over 
nearly equal to the Stel- 7 | | a and the car sped on 
vio, for instance. Yet I 7 ("i ~ | ig he again, up slope, over 
think it is more thrilling —_ 7) Bes: slope, he looked steadily 
than the Stelvio or the if o ‘Fe through the glass at the 
St. Gotthard or either of J | Geer + rh backs of Etienne and 
the St. Bernard passes, ) 4 es Or a e. Hyacinthe, and hated 
for here you are always i aatasge sO ae them both for their in- 
able to see the great —_\<— a sane unconcern—and 
contrasts of height and =~ d for talking. Here wasa 
depth and you have ee chauffeur, it appeared, 








more extraordinary vis- 








who could not answer 








tas, because in the Alps 
somany ofthem are shut 
off by the closing in of the mountains about 
you. Then in Switzerland the roads are too 
civilized; nearly all have walled parapets 
or stone posts at the edge, which will help 
to keep you from going over the precipice 
if you swerve, while here there is nothing 
at all, and that makes it more exciting. I 
have always thought this the most glori- 
ous of all mountain drives—especially 
when we go fast, as Etienne knows I like 
to. Yonder is one of the finest vistas. At 
one time you can see a whole long valley 
with mountain after mountain rising up 
from it, each of them with its Kabyle town 
upon the top and most of the summits 
lower than we are. You are wasting your 
time looking at me, my friend; you must 
not miss this valley below us.” 

He was obedient and glanced down 
briefly. 

“Yes; it’s extraordinary,” he said, and, 
finding himself a little dizzy, looked for- 
ward to steady his eyes. 

Before him the road still zigzagged up 
und up, until, high above it, perched on 
unending perpendicular pinnacles of rock, 
iie seemed incredibly to see regular walls 

nd shapes like houses. ‘‘My heavens!”’ 
e exclaimed. ‘‘These Kabyles haven’t 
“ot a town up there, have they? People 

m’t live up on the end of a lead pencil a 

itile high like that, do they?”’ 


{HE laughed happily. ‘‘Not Kabyles; 
») no. Those are French up there. It is 
here we are going.” 

“What!” 

_ “But only to pass through,” she assured 

m. ‘We go on a great deal farther. 
\tichelet is much higher. That is only 
ort National.” 

“Oh, it is?” he said feebly. 

Michelet was their destination for the 
night; and he began to wish that Madame 
\tomoro had not felt he should see it. In 
i continent so extensive as Africa were 
‘ere not plenty of interesting places upon 
(easant normal ground, down near the 
likable level of the sea? And he began to 
wonder if he had been wise to put the plan- 
liing of the expedition so completely in her 
hands, without knowing a little more about 
it myself. 


the simplest question 
without removing at 
least one hand from the wheel, and, at the 
most hideously inappropriate moments, 
both of them. Hyacinthe, moreover, 
habitually so silent, must choose this par- 
ticular time and no other to become mor- 
bidly interrogative concerning a landscape 
that should never have existed at all, even 
in an abnormal imagination, and much 
less should be made a subject of gesticula- 
tive discussion during the harebrained 
process of scaling it. 

Madame Momoro adored every inch of 
the drive. “‘You are missing the most 
superb view by not looking out of your 
window,” she said to Ogle, and she leaned 
partly across him to look out of that 
window herself. Two hours earlier this 
exquisite nearness, this touch of her shoul- 
der would have enthralled him; the deli- 
cate spice of the scent she used would have 
been a moonlight serenade translated into 
odor and enchanting him; but this imagi- 
nation had become so enlarged upon the 
only subject concerning him now that he 
squeezed himself against the back of the 
seat and leaned the other way behind 
her, lest her added weight should induce 
the lurching machine’s center of gravity 
to shift dangerously to his side of the road. 

When she contented herself again with 
her own window he was somewhat re- 
lieved, but not durably. Even with his 
eyes closed he could make himself a little 
dizzy by merely imagining that he had 
them open, and since he could not keep 
himself from such imaginings, a slight 
vertigo was almost continuous. Pres- 
ently Etienne had to turn out to pass 
another automobile, and, at the worst pos- 
sible moment, Ogle looked out and down— 
because he could not help it. Thence 
onward he lived through a nightmare. 


IGHER and higher this impossible 

road went climbing; and ever higher 
the car ascended it. Snow-covered peaks 
rose across a monstrous gray hole in the 
world and, being upon the very rim of 
this Titans’ excavation, Ogle had just 
closed his eyes after one unavoidable and 
stricken glance into it, when Madame 
Momoro gave him an affectionate and 
enthusiastic pat upon the shoulder. 

















Diana’s Ankles 


Were Nothing Like Those of the 
Greyhound She Held in Leash 


At leading stores everywhere: 


Silk, with Lisle Top and Sole 
Style 145—Sheer weight 
Style 155—Medium weight $1.65 
Style 255—Service weight $1.95 
Style 355— “Sheresilk”’ . 
Silk, with New Four-Inch 
Lisle Welt and Sole 
Style 265—Service weight 
Style 365—"'Sheresilk’™ }si.9s 
Pure Thread Silk 
Style 450—‘‘Sheresilk’’ 
Chiffon weight, all silk $2.50 
Style 350 — Service weight $2.75 





‘“Pointex”’ means perfection and 
Pointex’”’ is made only by “‘Onyx’’ 


“Onyx 


© 1926 “Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. 


NATURE didn’t exactly CHEAT 

Diana on ankles. The fact is she was far 

too generous. Diana measured almost as much 

at the ankle line as the modern stocking does 

at the calf. And so, if Diana’s fabled charms 

were weighed in the balance today and judged 

by 1926 standards of beauty, they would be 

found more wanting than wanted—UNLESS— 
unless she wore “Onyx Pointex”’! 

“Pointex”’ by virtue of the converging lines 
at the back of the heel, allows ALL ankles to 
look their best. “Pointex” slenderizes. 
“Pointex”’ accentuates ankle grace. “‘Pointex’’ 
gives ankles the trim, smart lines that fash- 
ion decrees and the short skirt demands. 
“‘Pointex’”” ADORNS the ankle, instead of 
merely CLOTHING it. 

It is well to remember, for your ankles’ 
sake, that the ‘‘Pointex’’ heel is made ONLY 
by “Onyx:’ 


"@® Hosiery 


” Pointex” : 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 






Manufacturers New York 
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Treat the children often 
With this funny cookie zoo, 

There’s a set of cookie cutters 

Saved ’specially for you! 


CALL you have to do is to send the 
coupon with 15c to pay the packing 
and mailing costs. With each set we 
will send free the new Davis “Book of 
Tempting Recipes.” Use coupon below. 


And then you’ll know some of the 
treats so easily made with Davis Baking 
Powder. Davis insures perfect baking 

. feathery light biscuits, golden brown 
waffles, tempting cakes. It is pure and 
sure —and, most important, it costs 
less and you use less than of any other 
high-grade baking powder. Bake it 
BEST with Davis! 


This ‘‘get-acquainted’’ offer expires 
July 1, 1927. Send for your set 
today; only one set can be allowed 
to a family. PRINT name and 
address plainly on coupon. 





RR. B. DAVIS CO. 
Pg Dept. A-11, Hoboken, N.J. 
F.@ Please send Cookie Cutters 

- and Cook Book. I enclose 
15¢ co cover mailing costs. 





Name 





B Address. 































































“Tt will be glorious tomorrow morn- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘Glorious!” 

“What will?’ He spoke gruffly; for 
he was thinking again that he had never 
heard of this revolting Michelet until she 
told him he must go there. Now she was 
taking him there, and he was shivering 
inside his ulster, bitterly chilled by the 
cold air of the high altitudes. More, he 
was dizzy, and his loathing for mountains 
had become so great as to make hima little 
sick. Ever since she had so oddly spoken 
of sophistication he had been disturbed 
by the thought that after all there might 
be a lack of sympathy between their two 
natures; and now, when every moment 
proved to him by his own sufferings what 
a profound disparity existed in their 
tastes, the lack of sympathy began to ap- 
pear vital. So strange in effect upon the 
sensitive young man was this ride to 
Michelet. ‘‘What will?’’ he repeated. 
““What’s going to be so glorious tomorrow 
morning?” 

“Why, when we come down the moun- 
tains again.” 

“What!” He opened his eyes and 
stared at her. ‘‘Have we got to come back 
by this same road?”’ 

She laughed in gay surprise. ‘“‘Why, 
what other way could there be, my dear?”’ 

It was of no use for her to call him “‘my 
dear,”” even though her inflection just 
then was by no means that of an aunt. 
At this moment he almost hated her. 


XVII 


N A CORNER of the public room of the 

inn at Michelet there was a small fire- 
place, and here, after dinner, Laurence 
Ogle sat alone, huddling close within the 
limited area of heat given forth by two 
chunks of root hissing mildly among ashes. 
He was still chilled, and had declined to 
accompany Madame Momoro and Hya- 
cinthe upon a walk outdoors to obtain a 
moonlight view of snowy peaks, although 
she assured him that it would be magnifi- 
cent and that the Jungfrau itself could do 
no better for him. He was cold, morose 
and surprised at the strange fluctuation in 
his feeling for her; moreover, the thought 
of the morrow’s descent filled him with 
horror. By moonlight, or by any other 
light, he wished to see no more of moun- 
tains than was involved in getting down 
from these he was now unluckily upon 
through no fault of his own. He preferred 
to stay as close as possible to the fire, 
where he had what there was of it to him- 
self; and, shivering upon the tepid hearth, 
he satirically addressed to the universe 
the remark that this was Africa, the land 
of torrid heat. 

At a little after nine o’clock he heard 
Madame Momoro return, her rich voice 
sounding cheerfully from the hallway in 
conversation with several unmistakably 
English voices. Evidently, other tourists 
had been forth for the moonlit view, and 
she had made acquaintances. 

One of the English voices, a man’s, he 
had somewhere heard before, he thought, 
though for the moment he could not 
identify it. 

It was a tenor voice of a tinny quality, 
and easily ran into falsetto. ‘‘Most re- 
markable!”’ it exclaimed. ‘‘Most indeed! 
Quite an experience for my wife and my 
secret’ry, Miss Crewe, as well as myself. 
Quite indeed—Teen-Kah.” 


T LEAST that was what Ogle under- 
stood the English voice to say; and he 
supposed Teen-Kah to be the name of one 
of the moonlit Djurdjurra snowpeaks the 
party had just been observing. Teen- 
Kah was probably what the Kabyles 
called the highest and most outrageous 
of their mountains. ‘‘Teen-Kah sounds 
like what such people would call a moun- 
tain,” he thought sourly; and toward 
them and all their mountains and Teen- 
Kah in particular—since it was probably 
for the view of Teen-Kah ‘that he had 
been dragged here—he felt the most viru- 
lent antipathy. Kabyles! He remem- 
bered Macklyn’s telling him on the 
steamer that he ought to see something 
of the Kabyles; and he wished that he 





an 


had the poet’s address in order to tele- 
graph him that he had indeed seen some- 
thing of the Kabyles—and enough, too, 
in one afternoon, thank you! 

“‘Quite, indeed—Teen-Kah,”’ Sir Wil- 
liam Broadfeather repeated as he opened 
the door for Madame Momoro to enter 
the room. 

Lovely in dark furs, her cheeks glowing 
she came in, laughing; but when she saw 
Ogle’s attitude of depressed intimacy with 
the slowly charring roots she uttered a 
little cry of commiseration and crossed the 
room to him so swiftly that she was besid> 
him before he could rise. She put her 
hand affectionately upon his shoulder, 
““My poor dear child!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t move; you are still frozen. | 
shall have the porter make a better fire 
than that for you.” Then, as she went 
back to the door, she said to Sir William: 
“‘One moment, and my son and I will be 
delightedly at your service.” 


IR WILLIAM, removing a long tweed 

cape of elderly appearance and disclos- 
ing himself in a fuzzy short coat and knick- 
erbockers, stared after her appreciatively. 
““A charming woman!” he said with 
warmth. ‘She tells me you had a bright 
day of it all the way up. We had a bit ofa 
brush of snow, ourselves, the day we came 
up. Still, it’s quite a jolly little motor 
climb. Pretty hills.” 

“Hills?” Ogle said. ‘‘ Hills?” 

“Yes,” Sir William returned. ‘Pretty 
ones.”” Then he seemed to feel that de- 
corum permitted him to revert to the 
more important subject. ‘‘A charming 
woman!” he said again. ‘‘A delightful 
woman, your mother.” 

“What!” The playwright gazed at 
him, open-mouthed. ‘I beg your pardon. 


’ What did you say?” 


Sir William smiled upon him almost 
fondly. ‘‘Charming. A most charming 
woman, your m other.”’ 

“Dear me!” Ogle said. ‘‘ Madame Mo- 
moro isn’t my mother.” 

““No? Ah—I understood ——” 

“No, no!” the young man insisted 
“Not at all; not at all!” 

“No?” Sir William was surprised, but 
seemed to feel that he must yield to an in- 
dubitable authority. ‘‘Then I suppose 
not,” he said rather reluctantly. ‘You 
see my wife and Miss Crewe and I had 
gone out for the view, if you understand; 
and we saw this lady and a young gentle- 
man with her looking at the same view 
that we were, you see; so we fell into talk 
quite naturally; but almost directly the 
young man returned to the inn. The lady 
spoke of him as her son and as I hadn’t got 
at all a good look at him, when we came 
back and the lady spoke to you so solici- 
tously, and what with the difference in 
your ages—though I must say she could 
be thought as young as yourself; a most 
remarkable and charming woman, too, | 
must indeed say—naturally I assumed you 
were the youth who had been with her anc 
were consequently her son. I see my mi: 
take. You are of course a young friend o/ 


’ ” 


her son’s. 


i i TRAVELING with them,” Ogle re- 
turned; and he felt that upon hi 

cursory view of General Broadfeather ii 
Algiers he had thought too highly of him. 
“We are upon a motor journey together.” 

“Quite so,’’ Sir William said benevo- 
lently. ‘‘After we had talked for a time 
with Madame Momoro we made bold to 
introduce ourselves to her, and she was su 
good as to mention her name and tell us 
something of the route she is following. 
We have been here four days, if you under- 
stand, and four days is something a little 
more than sufficient, you see; but hap- 
pily for ourselves we are leaving tomorrow 
for Bougie, as she is. I ventured to ex- 
press the hope that we might lunch to- 
gether tomorrow at Yakouren, you see, and 
share the same table in the evening at 
Bougie, and indeed, in a general way, 
rather maintain a liaison between the two 
automobiles, as it were, from time to time, 
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UT of the vast 

change in living 
habits has come a new 
physical freedom for 
women; and a new key- 
note in fashion. 


Bobbed hair, short skirts, 
loose-fitting underthings 
are evidence of modern 
woman’s demand for un- 
trammeled dress and real 
comfort in her daily life of 
action. With this new mode 
of dress has come an athletic 
grace, a natural charm which 


is the essence of style. 3 
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Footwear to Fit Modern Ideas . 


Obviously, footwear to meet the 

requirements of modern women 
must embody true comfort with 

modish style—the two qualities 

combined in Martha Washington 
footwear as in no other shoe. 





Martha Washingtons have been fa- 
mous for comfort for two generations. 
Now they are as trim, stylish and al- 
luring as they are comfortable — the 
ideal footwear for the woman of today. 
The new styles in all the new leathers express- 
ing Fashion’s latest whims are now at your Martha 
Washington dealer’s. A large selection awaits you. 


Your dealer also is showing a variety of attractive styles - 
in specially built Martha Washingtons for growing girls. 





An attractive booklet, «‘ Footwear for the Active Woman 
of Today,’’ fully explaining how the changing times 
have influenced footwear, will be sent to you 
free on request. Write for a copy. 





F. Mayer SHoeE Company, Mitwavukee, Wisconsin 





FOR THE ACTIVE WOMAN OF TODAY 








© 1926—F. M.S. Co. 
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during the remainder of our expedition to 
Biskra. Ah—Madame Momoro was so 
charming as to appear agreeable to the 
project. In the meantime, as I proposed a 
few rubbers of bridge for this evening, she 
was generous enough to say that she and 
her son would be delighted to encounter 
my wife and me in that pastime.” 

Ogle’s impression had always been that 
the English were a conservative people, 
slow to make friends, and with strangers 
reserved even to the point of discourtesy. 
Now he perceived that either this was a 
great mistake or that General Broad- 
feather was a supreme exception. Seldom 
in his life, the American thought, had he 
met a man who proposed so much inti- 
macy upon so slight an acquaintance. 

“You play?” Sir William inquired. 

“Bridge? No.” 

“Ah. One sees that Madame Momoro 
must play an excellent game, though per- 
haps her son’s youthfulness may not make 
him so formidable an antagonist. One sees 
instantly that Madame Momoro would do 
anything well—anything. In half an hour, 
if you understand, she told one more of the 
curious history of these extraordinary 
Stone Age mountaineers, the Kabyles, 
than one has been able to learn from all the 
guidebooks. You have found the Kabyle 
doubly interesting in her company; one 
would know that without the asking.” 


GLE was tempted to give him an honest 

opinion of the Kabyles, and so strong 
was his inclination that he might have 
yielded to it, at least in part, but he had no 
opportunity. A porter came in with better 
supplies of wood for the fire and behind him 
appeared Lady Broadfeather, who had re- 
placed her outdoor wraps with a Cashmere 
shawl. Sir William graciously took it upon 
himself to present Ogle to her as ‘Mr. 
Uh, a young friend of Madame Momoro’s 
son’; then Hyacinthe came in with his 
mother, bringing cards and counters. 

The fire, more generously served under 
Madame Momoro’s direction, presently 
became rosy; and 
after atime Ogle felt 
warm enough to 
withdraw to a table 
against the wall and 
write a long and ur- 
gent letter to the 
manager of The Pas- 
toral Scene. He had 
finished it and was 
looking absently 
and somewhat dis- 
contentedly at the 
bridge players, when 
General Broad- 
feather, gazing at 
the cards in his hand 
and apparently having no thought for any- 
thing else in the world, unexpectedly said, 
“Ah, yes—Teen-Kah.”’ He seemed un- 
aware that his remark might have been 
pertinent an hour earlier, but not since 
then; for he repeated it: ‘‘Ah, yes—Teen- 
Kah.”’ Then he added: ‘‘One imagines 
America must be more and more extraordi- 
nary. The evening he was here Teen-Kah 
talked to me at least two hours about the 
enormous city he lives in, and the Illinois 
and Union Paper Company. One felt des- 
perately ignorant never to have heard of 
either. Most extraordinary person—Teen- 
Kah.” 


GLE caught the briefest flicker in the 

world of Madame Momoro’s glance to- 
ward himself; and then, as first suspicions 
faintly sickened him, he understood that 
“‘Teen-Kah”’ was no Kabyle mountain, 
nor even a Kabyle chieftain, but only 
General Sir William Broadfeather’s pro- 
nunciation of the name of a person more 
objectionable than the worst of the moun- 
tains or the wildest of the chieftains. Tin- 
ker had just been to Michelet. And after 
brooding upon this intelligence for only a 
few moments, Ogle came to the pleasant 
conclusion that the expedition to which he 
stood in the somewhat lavish relation of 
host was virtually a searching party on the 





Djurdjurra mountain trail of the president | 


of the Illinois and Union Paper Company 

This was a conclusion involving no little 
mortification of spirit for the young man 
who sat so quietly at the writing table 
against the wall. Madame Momoro looked 
at him several times as he continued to 
sit there; but he seemed to be engayed jn 


examining the address he had written 


upon the envelope of his letter. However, 


after half an hour of this rather meaning. | 


less scrutiny, he got up and, with a mur. 
mured good-night, left the room. 


ie THE morning he did not speak to her 
of what lay so heavily upon his mind: 
he suffered from it and from his horror of 
mountains as they rode down slopes that 
stupefied him, but he suffered in silence. 
He had a premonition that she would her- 
self open the subject, though he hoped she 
wouldn’t until they had passed the gris. 
liest part of the descent; and she fulfilled 
both his hope and his premonition. It was 
not until they had turned aside, below 
Fort National, from their road of yester- 
day, and were upon a saner highway 
among more amiable hills, that she asked 
him why he was so quiet. 

“If you do not talk to me I must think 
one of two things.” 

“What two things?” 

“Either that you are not well or that 
you are angry with me.” 

“Not at all. I am perfectly well.” 

“Ah, so?” she said. ‘“‘Why are you 
angry with me?” 

“T’m not angry.” 

“What then?” 7 

“Nothing!” 

She looked at him, considering him 
thoughtfully; but he did not meet her 
eyes; instead, he sat staring moodily be- 
fore him. ‘‘My dear,” she said, “you 
remember something I once told you of the 
great effect places may have upon people? 
I told you that Africa might make a 
change in you—and already it has.”’ 

“Not at all.” 


She laughed sadly. ‘‘ Yes, you would 


say not. But you are like the man I told 


you of. Do you re- 
member? He went 
upon a high moun- 
tain, and when he 
came down he was 
not at all the same 
person he had been 
before then. It has 
happened exactly to 
you. You are not 
the same person you 
were yesterday be- 
fore we came up into 
the mountains. I 
feel the difference 
like a blow in the 
face, and I know 
that I am riding beside a stranger. What 
has happened?” 

“Nothing at all. It happens I’ve never 
been among mountains before, except on 
a train, and I find they get on my nerves 
alittle; that’s all.” 


“‘T AM so sorry,” she said gently. “In- 

deed I am sorry. You were cold, too— 
shivering by that poor little fire last nm yht. 
I know. I understand. You hate the 
mountains, you hate the Kabyles—-and 
you hate me!”’ 

“What nonsense!”’ he said impatie itly. 
“‘There’s nothing whatever the mater.” 

“My dear! Do you think I can’: feel 
it?’’ She was silent for a moment, scem- 
ing to ponder upon some perplexity; ‘hen 
she laughed as if at an absurd idea in| "ud- 
ing upon her. ‘It could not be—no, you 
would never be so foolish as that!” 

“As what?”’ 

“You could not be cross because t1ese 
English are to lunch with us at Ya- 
kouren?’”’ She looked out the windov. be- 
hind her. “Yes; they are following. You 
could not be so absurd as to object to my 
consenting to that, could you?” } 

“Not at all,” he returned gloomily. 
“I don’t care who lunches with us at 
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you use bon Ami Powder 


as well as Bon Ami Cake ? 


a twinkling—cleans 
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der contain exactly 
the same magic in- 
gredients. Both blot 
up dust, dirt, grease 
and grime without 


‘ually strong in popular favor is Bon 
Powder in its easy sprinkling can! 
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tiles! How quick- never injure the surface they clean— 
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pots and pans 3 
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both on hand all the time. 
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Now everybody can 
afford beautiful 


waxed floors 


This simple device 
is all you need—and 


it costs only $3.90 


F course, you want beautiful waxed 

floors. Everyone does. Have yours 
the easiest way. And the /east costly. Use 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher illus- 
trated here. 


It does all the work of making floors 
beautiful—and keeping them so. So 
simple a child can use it. Yet so efh- 
cient, it requires no more time, no more 
effort to use than a carpet-sweeper. 
Requires no care—nothing to get out 
of order. It lasts a lifetime. In fact, you 
need nothing more than this simple 
device to do all your floor waxing. 


It applies paste wax 
It applies liquid wax 
It polishes both 


No other single 
device does 
these three dis- 
tinct jobs. Yet 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher is yours to 
own outright for only $3.90. Nothing more 
to pay. (Read money-saving offer at right.) 


A few easy strokes with this device and your 
floors take on a mellow, glowing lustre that simply 
cannot be obtained in any other way. It goes 
under radiators and furniture. It polishes right up 
to the baseboard — because every square inch of it 
is a working surface. 


Not an experiment, but a practical device of 
proved merit. That is why it has the endorsement 
of Good Housekeeping Institute and other do- 
mestic science experts. That is why, too, hundreds 
of thousands of Old English Waxer-Polishers are 
in service in the United States and Canada. 


The Old English Waxer- 
Polisher and famous Old 
English Wax are the com- 
bination that has made floor-beauty easily attainable 
in every home. For Old English Wax beautifies all 
floors—new floors, old floors, varnished floors, 
shellaced floors, linoleum floors. 


Simply use the paste wax for a complete waxing 
of the entire floor once or twice a year—and an 
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occasional touching up of the spots most walked 
on. This gives your floors that hard, protecting 
finish that resists wear. 

In between times, all you need do is polish and 
clean your floors occasionally with Old English 
Liquid Wax. It not only removes the dirt, but 
it brightens and renews the polish. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


* LIQUID 





The A. S. Boyle Company, 1058 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ciio 


Check here for free book 
only Polisher 


Send me your free book, “‘Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- 
niture—Their Finish and Care.”’ 
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These waxed floors in the home of Mrs. John J. Schaefer at Hollis 
Park Gardens, Long Island, N. Y., are lastingly beautiful. 


$510 waxing outfit for only 3% 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher ..... $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax ..... 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax.... By 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care... . Free 
$5.10 
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. . ye 
For prices West of Denver and in Canada, see coupon )-low. 


Fill in coupon and mail today 


» » 
New costly book on home b-auty 


Every woman interested in making h + home 
more lovely, more attractive, will want ti 's book. 
It tells the things you never knew ab: ut wax 
ing floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleu:. 

Advice that will save you money and  ouble- 
when to use paste wax, when to use lic iid wax, 
how to beautify old floors, and treat nes ones— 
page after page of authoritative, helpful iforma- 
tion based on over thirty years’ experie::-¢. The 
coupon will bring your copy free. 


FREE: 





Check here for Waxer- 


Send me, all charges peid. your $5.10 Old 
English Waxing Outfit at the special j rice 
of $3.90 (Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00) wiich 
I enclose. 
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Yakouren—or any other place!’’ Then he 
was a little ashamed of himself; for even in 
his own ears what he had just said had the 
ring of sulking eighteen. ‘I mean it isn’t 
your fault that you overwhelmingly fas- 
cinated that pompous old general at first 
sight. Whatever our ages, we succumb to 
you immediately; we can’t help it and you 
can’t help it. So far as I can make out, he 
intends to attach himself—from now on.” 

She laughed. ‘You are a funny young 
man, and he is a funny old one. I was 
polite to him. How can one be otherwise? 
But I shouldn’t have given up my evening 
to play bridge with them, since you don’t 
play. I thought it would amuse Hya- 
cinthe; he had gone to his room to work 
again upon that tedious report, and so 
I eat ” 

Ogle interrupted her petulantly. “I 
wish you’d understand that I haven’t the 
slightest objection ——”’ 

But she, in turn, interrupted him. 
“What is it that you do object to? I came 
with you to be really your friend, and 
friends should make us happier.” Then 
she spoke as if to herself. ‘‘ What is it— 
what can it be that I have done?”’ And 
when he would have said “Nothing!” 
again, she checked him, lifting her hand. 
“Wait! Let me think.” She put the tips 
of her fingers to her forehead, and pressed 
them there, remaining silent for a moment 
or two. Then she made a sound of wonder 
and discovery. “‘Ah! It could be that!” 

“Tt could be what?” 


“TOOK at me,” she said; and when he 

obeyed he saw little shadowy com- 
pressions as of a repressed amusement at 
the corners of her mouth, and her beautiful 
clear eyes were brilliant with laughter un- 
successfully hidden. ‘‘I know now,” she 
said. ‘‘It is because Mr. Tinker and his 
family have been at Michelet. You are 
absurd enough to think I wished to go 
there because of that. You think I hoped 
they would be there. Confess it.’ 

“Does it need to be called a confession?” 
Ogle asked, keeping his gloomy eyes stead- 
ily upon her. “I think you missed him by 
about a day. I think he told you he was 
going there.” 

At this she laughed aloud, and her laugh- 
ter was genuine. ‘‘How could he tell me 
where he was going?” 

“How could he tell you!” Ogle ex- 
claimed indignantly. ‘‘Presumably with 
his voice.” 

“He couldn’t,” she cried, “‘because he 
didn’t know himself.” 

“Do you mean to tell me he didn’t 
know where he was going?’”’ 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“You expect me to believe it?” 

“He didn’t,” she insisted, still almost 
overcome by her pleasure in Tinker’s un- 
spotted ignorance. ‘‘He only knew he’d 
never heard the names of the places and 
couldn’t pronounce them if he had. His 
wife had been to Cayzac, and Cayzac had 
given her a courier who would take them 
to see what Mr. Tinker calls ‘the sights’; 
but what these sights were, or where, he 
had no more idea than a stone! So how 
could he tell me what he didn’t know him- 
self? You Americans are the most won- 
derful people!” 


GLE believed her. ‘‘Tinker wouldn’t 
know!’’ he thought. But her added 
exclamation nettled him. 

“| wish you wouldn’t so often call me 
“you Americans,’” he said. ‘‘There are 
about one hundred and twenty millions of 
us, | believe; and really we aren’t all 
exactly alike. I don’t think of you and 
the valet de chambre who brought my hot 
Watcr this morning as ‘you French.’ It 
might rather be more agreeable of you not 
to say ‘you Americans’ in a classification 
of myself with that Tinker.” 

He spoke the unpleasant name with 
vehemence, and as he did so, Madame 
Momoro, still laughing, called his atten- 
tion to the roadside. “Look!” she bade 
him. ‘Look at those people there upon 
that rock. Quickly!” 


He turned, to the window and beheld a 
dozen Kabyles, men and boys, emerged 
from a cluster of stone huts and grouped 
upon a shouldering rock, close by, to ob- 
serve the passing of the automobile. 
Frowning, they stared unwinkingly at it 
and its occupants; and the eyes of all of 
them had that hard exclusion Ogle was 
beginning to know so well. Then, as the 
car came opposite the rock, almost all of 
them lifted their right hands, palms out- 
ward, in a gesture that might have been 
thought one of greeting, except for the 
fierce stare that forbade such an inter- 
pretation. Ogle already knew the gesture; 
it was a forefending against the evil for- 
tune that might be an emanation from the 
Christian outlanders in the automobile. 

“‘These Kabyles are like the rest,” he 
said. ‘‘Why did you wish me to look at 
them?” 


“TT WAS to remind you of their eyes,” 
she said gravely. ‘‘Your own had 
the same look a moment ago when you 
asked me not to speak of you in the same 
breath with that poor Mr. Tinker.” 

“Indeed? That’s rather odd,’’ Ogle re- 
turned; and he smiled faintly. ‘‘ Another 
lady told me exactly the same thing in 
Algiers.” 

“Another lady?” 

*‘Someone I think you don’t know,” he 
said; and did not further satisfy her 
slight curiosity upon this point. 

But, although at the moment he took 
the coincidence lightly, it annoyed him by 
remaining in his mind and recurring to 
him at intervals throughout the morning, 
so that by the time they stopped for lunch 
at the Arab village of Yakouren, he had 
begun to think of it rather poignantly. 
The provincial American girl and the ex- 
perienced French woman of the world had 
both made the same unpleasant personal 
comment upon his eyes, and while he liked 
it from neither of them, he bore it better 
from the “‘little American.” 

Then, wondering why the slurring com- 
parison seemed less offensive coming from 
Olivia Tinker than from Aurélie Momoro, 
he did Olivia the justice to remember that 
she had some warrant to resent anybody’s 
instinctively looking like an Arab when- 
ever she herself or her mother or father 
was in sight. For upon this double testi- 
mony he realized that he must indeed ad- 
mit having worn an Arabian expression 
at such times, and he found himself think- 
ing a little more tolerantly—almost with 
favor—of Olivia. She was ill-tempered, 
evidently because of some grief or rebel- 
lion within herself; but she had made no 
pretense of liking him, and at least had 
not told him he looked like a Kabyle or 
dragged any senile British generals around 
after her while she was his guest upon a 
motor trip. ‘‘ Besides,” he added to him- 
self, as a final explanation of his more severe 
present hurt, ‘‘I never did care for her!” 

In this there appeared to be an implica- 
tion that at some time in the past he had 
cared for Madame Momoro. 


XVIII 


HEY came to Bougie at sunset, and in 

that warm but fragile light the town 
seemed not so much built as made merely 
of color, and painted, a plaid of old rose 
and faint green and gray, upon its Med- 
iterranean hillside. Here the senile Brit- 
ish general proved too violent a pedestrian 
for the sedentary young American during 
a stroll—or what Sir William remarkably 
called a stroll—up and down the steeply 
slanting streets in the twilight. Madame 
Momoro swept ahead with the tall Eng- 
lishman; Lady Broadfeather and Miss 
Crewe, chirruping to the polite Hyacinthe, 
kept nearly up with them; but Ogle fell 
behind and, when the dark came on, 
found his way back alone to the hotel, out 
of breath, tired and more disgruntled than 
ever. 

At dinner, however, he found that it 
was possible for him to become even more 
so. Upon the wine list the general dis- 
covered a red Beaune, a dear lost love of 
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Seven Thousand Women 
Quickly Accept 
My Unique Offer 


A few months ago we announced a revolutionary way of 
selling the famous Sturtevant vacuum cleaner, permitting 
us to sellat a $26reduction. Ireport its reception and how 
you, too, can take advantage of this remarkable saving 


‘By EUGENE NOBLE FOSS 
(President of B. F. Sturtevant Company) 


EAR MADAM: 
This is somewhat 
personal, which I 
hope you'll pardon, but 
mostly it is about an im- 
portant decision made by 
our Board of Directors 
which may affect you. 

Ours is a 62-year-old 
concern with assets of 
nearly $10,000,000. 
We've always specialized 
in air moving machinery, having an 
international business. In schools, 
churches, theatres, public buildings, 
we’ ve installed costly ventilating, air 
cleaning and cooling machinery. We 
are the leaders in our field. 

But aside from these large public 
service installations, for years we 
have made the Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaner for the home, an instrument 
perfected and refined by our large 
staff of engineers. 


“Let us offer the Sturte- 
vant for a to-day free 
home demonstration.”’ 

Well, we all agreed. Our 
first advertisements met 
with nation-wide approv- 
al. Over 7000 women re- 
sponded at once by mail- 
ing us the coupon shown 
below. And 95 out of 
every 100 women who ob- 
tained a Sturtevant for 
free trial became purchasers, prais- 
ing our plans. 

We offer you the identical plan. 
You may buy direct from us. We 
ship from our nearest branch houses. 
Send no money in advance, just 
the coupon. Use the Sturtevant 
for 10 days as if it were your own. 
If you decide to keep it, pay $4 after 
trial, then $5 a month until paid for. 
If you do not want to keep it, ship 
it back at our expense. 


Ask Your Husband 


A to-day trial does not obligate you 
to buy. The Sturtevant must prove 
its own superiority. It must sell itself. 

See how it lightens housework. Use 
iton your rugs. See how it absorbs all 
the embedded dirt. Try the differ- 
ent attachments. See 
how upholstered furni- 
ture, mattresses, hang- 
ings are cleaned. Try 
difficult places, such as 
under radiators. 

Show this advertise- 
ment to your husband. 
He knows that dealing 
direct with the factory 
permits economies in 
distribution. 

I invite you to mail 
2, the coupon now either 

-@ for the free trial Stur- 

= ae tevant or for 

So a year ago, after long discussions, 2 further infor- 
we analyzed our situation as follows: “ mation. 

We will have to charge at least $65, 
maybe more, unless we sell direct 
from factory to home. 


| 
| 
Then I made this proposal which at | 
first was a considerable shock to my | 
Board of Directors. We are all rather | remain in you until fully paid for. 
conservative New Englanders. I said: | (1 Please send. without obligating me, de- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





EUGENE NOBLE Foss 





















Should Its Price Be $65? 


We are very proud of the 
Sturtevant vacuum clean- 
er. We are convinced 
that it is the finest ever 
built. We believe it has 
numerous superiorities 7> 
which prove its outstand- 
ing merit. 


But, frankly, we were 
not pleased with our 
former method of selling 
vacuum cleaners through 
dealers and canvassers. 

It seemed to us to be a 
costly, roundabout way. 
The purchaser had to pay 
morethanwethoughtwas |$26 
necessary for having the 
vacuumcleaner sold toher. 





Reduction 








ee RE a a ae ee ey 
B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Dept. 103, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
oO Ship me a Sturtevant vacuum cleaner for 
10 days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I will 


trial period and then at the rate of $5 per 
month. If I return the Sturtevant, you are 


pay $39 as follows: $4 at the end of the : 
to refund the express charges. The title to | 


scriptive booklet of Sturtevant vacuum 
‘Let us sell the Sturtevant direct to cleaner and complete information. 
women, asking them to be their own — scr | pl ce CR a NR ae | 
demonstrators. Thus we can sell it at GI oo et ac ceah galgnsectanaeastoen | 
$39 instead of $65. Let us include 


MIT sc icaccsossatlions bole tok astssamn’ CS AE Co OER | 
every attachment, so there will be ton, Mass., Camden, N. J., Sturtevant, Wis., or 


Berkeley, Cal., whichever is nearest to you. 











Race connie: Gass Gees ices Geuuen anne Spies apes Senuen Guam cial 


Shipments are made F. O. B. our plants in Bos- 
no extras to buy. 
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Every mother who counts household costs 
will be interested in these “Better shoes for less money” 


@ 
for boys and girls 
. Raistnc boys and girls is somewhat akin 
pa to running a business. It requires careful 


management to keep costs within reasop. 
able bounds. On shoes especially. 


“T don’t think there’s another boy so 
hard on shoes as my Jimmy.” Put that 
down on your list of well-known ex- 
dies satis a ie? is eC. pe Endicott-Johnson shoes are made for 

ii“ 4 S. - a i parents who buy children’s footwear on 
the basis of most wear per dollar. They're 
good-looking shoes. Of course. They've 
fine style, beautiful finishes, and have all 
the distinctive up-to-date touches modern 
youngsters demand. But back of all these 
outward appeals (which in so many shoes 
are often merely a camouflage for low 
quality) is the Endicott-Johnson assurance 
that these shoes will wear. 













































There are honest materials and honest 
workmanship in them. Fine, smooth, 
strong leather—every bit tanned under 
our own eyes and by our own special 
processes. We put solid foundations into 
our shoes. The designs are right. ... 
Each type of shoe is based on actual wear: 
ing tests—on real, rugged boys and girls. 
And into each pair goes the personal 
interest of every worker who has a part 
in their making. 

We urge you to try these shoes. If it’s 
utmost value you're looking for, Endicott: 
Johnson shoes have it. 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, $4, $5. 
Smaller sizes proportionately less. Fifty 
thousand stores sell Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Scores of styles—for men, 
women and children. Write for ‘The 
World at Play,” a free booklet for boys, 
girls and grown-ups. Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y., New York City, St. Louis, 
Mo. Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Docs — Exceptionally smart, dressy 

Blucher Oxford for girls. Latest autumn 

goldenrod shade of leather. Balloon 
leather heels. 


Peccy—Girls’ fancy trim, golden leather, 
dressy high shoe for all- round wear. Tip 
of nobby design; rubber heel. Full-fitting, 
comfortable last. 














Gro. F. Jounson—A most 
popular style of boys’ high 
shoe. Golden tan. Solid 
leather, with rubber heel. 
Attractive harness - —_— 
attern; up-to-date wide 

E Norge’ last; oblong brass PRICE 
eyelets. Splendid looks; 
wonderful wear! 























Look for the 

Endicott-Johnson 

trade-mark on 
the sole. 
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(Continued from Page 183) 


his, he said—and not only said, but 
copiously proved by wearing his lost love’s 
colors, erelong, as his own complexion. 
Meanwhile he became so gallant in his 
praise of the French lady that Miss Crewe 
looked faintly surprised, though Lady 
Time after time 


Broadfeather did not. 
he proposed Ma- 
dame Momoro’s 
health in the brave 
eighteenth- 
century manner, 
always brightly ig- 
noring the fact 
that the ceremony 
had already been 
performed. “To 
Artemis!’’ hesaid, 
and visibly was 
pleased to think 
this an original in- 
spiration. “‘To Ar- 
temis, light-footed 
on the hills, if you 
understand. When goddesses come to life 
let it be our mortal privilege to offer liba- 
tions and quaff nectar to them!” He also 
drank to Hyacinthe, who rose and bowed, 
but seemed slightly embarrassed by the 
compliment. ‘‘To your good health, young 
gentleman! You are the Mozart of bridge. 
We must recognize precocious genius as 
well as goddesses.” 


ND a little later he called Madame 
Momoro’s attention to an amiable- 
looking young couple dining at a table 
across the room. ‘‘Other potentates are 
dining in Bougie this evening besides your- 
self, august Artemis. Those two young 
people are the hereditary rulers of the old 
and independent principality of Fiihlder- 
stein, Prince Orthe the Eighteenth and his 
bride. They were staying at our hotel in 
Algiers last week. Curious how one en- 
counters people again and again in this 
part of North Africa—or, rather, it’s less 
curious than it is inevitable, since every- 
body follows the same path and makes 
the same stops. That reminds me, if you 
understand; I have a little plan for lunch- 
ing by the wayside tomorrow on the road to 
Setif. We could have the hotel put up lunch 
for us and we might make a little picnic of 
it in the Gorge du Chabat el Ahkra, you 
see. If you and your son and Mr. Uh think 
well of it I’ll instruct the maitre d’hdtel 
about the hampers. What do you say ? Shall 
we make a sylvan festival—Artemis and 
fauns and wood nymphs banqueting in 
Islam?” 

Madame Momoro, nodding and smiling, 
told him that nothing could be more de- 
lightful; then she gave Ogle a quick little 
look of appeal, as if to ask him how she 
could have extricated herself with any 
courtesy. A little later she gave him an- 
other such look when Sir William, having 
finished his coffee, set his cup down de- 
cisively, rubbed his hands and exclaimed, 
“Madame Artemis! Master Mozart! Now 
to the bridge!”’ 

Ogle made no response to either of the 
plaintive glances. He looked over her 
head, said nothing and, as soon as the 
party left the table, went up to his room. 


Fe § HERE, without turning on the light, he 

sat for a little while on the edge of his 
bed; then he got up and stood looking 
down upon a dim little square before the 
hotel, where two or three ragged Arabs 
and a few cats seemed to be holding inex- 
plicable converse together. 

The young American at the window did 
not puzzle himself over theargument appar- 
ently taking place between men and ani- 
mals below him; he had just solved a puzzle 
of his own and was not attracted to another. 

Thesignificance of the presence in Bougie 
of the Fiihlderstein bridal couple had not 
been wasted upon him, and neither had 
Sir William Broadfeather’s comment upon 
it. ‘One encounters people again and 
again in this part of North Africa. 
Everybody follows the same path and 
makes the same stops.” Tinker himself 
didn’t know where he was going—that was 


——S 








probably quite true; but Madame Mo- 
moro knew. Everybody followed the same 
path; and of course she knew that was the 
path upon which Cayzac would set the 
Tinkers. 

The young playwright began to be borne 
under the conviction that his fate as a 
traveler, and perhaps as a human being, 
was inextricably bound up with that of the 

Tinker family. 
The gods of spite- 
ful comedy, at 
play in the African 
sky, had looked 
down upon him 
and with malevo- 
lent laughter had 
seen to it that 
there should be no 
escape from his 
aversion; it wasa 
question of a few 
days, perhaps of a 
few hours, when 
the Old Man of the 
Sea would be upon 
him again. There was no longer a possible 
doubt of Madame Momoro’s diplomacy; 
and Ogle underwent the experience of 
knowing that he was being used—not a 
comfortable experience for a young man by 
no means selfless or lacking a fair opinion 
of his own significance. 

In the morning, if he chose, he could as- 
sert himself; he could say, ‘“‘No; we 
aren’t going to lunch with Sir William 
Broadfeather in the Chabat. We’re not 
going on to Setif and Biskra and Batna 
and Constantine and the rest of it, looking 
for a person named Tinker—who has his 
family with him, by the way, and is there- 
fore in no pressing need of our society. 
We’re going back to Algiers.” For a little 
while he thought he had determined upon 
this virile course and took a grim pleasure 
in thinking of it—until he realized that he 
wasn’t capable of saying such a thing to 
Madame Momoro. Here he fell short as 
an analyst; he didn’t know why he wasn’t 
capable of it; he knew only that he wasn’t. 


UT there were other reasons why he 
must go on as she had too adroitly 
planned. The concierge of the hotel had 
handed him a telegram from Cayzac’s of- 
fices and it informed him that his rather 
anxiously expected letters had been re- 
ceived in Algiers and forwarded to Biskra. 
It might take themsometimetobereturned 
to Algiers; he was now within two days’ 
easy motoring of Biskra; and the letters 
were growing daily more important to him. 
Humiliating as it was to be used—and 
used by a woman to whom he had shown 
only the tenderest chivalry—he must con- 
tinue to be used. Then, having reached 
this enfeebling conclusion, he thought of 
the Arab donkeys and their unfailing be- 
havior, which was what Madame Momoro 
had prophesied of them. What a reproach 
to him! For they were ridden, yes; but 
at least they showed.a fighting heel to the 
road, rider or no rider. He had none to 
show; and with a sickish laugh, he found 
himself facing a deduction that in spirit he 
was not their equal. 

From a little distance there came on the 
night air a sonorous palpitation; the roll- 
ing of drums and a challenging music from 
the bugles of a detachment of French cav- 
alry on the march. The sounds roused him 
from his distressful reverie; and as he 
stepped out upon the small balcony beyond 
his window, bugles and drums grew louder, 
and men and horses began to pass a corner 
beyond the open square. 


HEY were but vaguely illuminated by 

a single street lamp, and he could see 
little except soldierly shapings and colors, 
twinklings of metal and moving sleek- 
nesses of light upon the horses; nothing 
was definitein thedarknessexcept theclean 
rattle of the drums and the brazen clarity 
of the bugles. Then abruptly these fell 
silent and another music set the pace— 
the African oboes and tom-toms of an Arab 
cavalry troup following the French to bar- 
racks. The tom-toms, beating with their 
ominous monotony, were like a pulsation 





FREE-—Fror COUPON—GENEROUS SUPPLY 





MADAM—WE GIVE YOU 


Generous Supply of This Remarkable 
New Make-up Foundation To Try 





9A.M.— You apply it; just a single 


exquisite touch. 


NE application in the morning 

keeps the skin free of shine or 
flake all day long. The unique crea- 
tion of one of the world’s outstanding 
beauty laboratories. 


You use it in the morning first thing 
—just a touch and a stroke. At noon 
you are still lovely. At 3, you’re still 
intriguingly free of the slightest shine 
or flake. You’re fresh as the morning 
at the end of the day! 


If powder or rouge tends to streak 
on your face—this remarkable foun- 
dation will end it. Powder over it as 
many times as you will—rouge ten 
times in a day if you wish—neither 
will streak your skin nor cake on it. 


What It Is 
More Than a Base—a Scientific 
Skin Normalizer 


It is called Creme Elcaya. It is 
different in formula and effect from 
any other foundation cream known. 


Its effect is more than only 
temporary. Together with simple 
home treatments, it scientifically 
normalizes a dry skin to suppleness; 
it normalizes an oily skin to shineless 
texture. 





Your skin still fresh _ 6PM 
as the morning. a 
It does not cake. Thus ends pore 
clogging. Apply rouge, powder over 
it all you wish; it will not show streak 
or smudge. 


Combats Pore Clogging 


If your skin is oily—tends to shine— 
one application in the morning will 
take all shine away for the day. 


If it is dry—flakes readily—one 
application will give it all day 
smoothness. 


A touch at the beginning of the 
day. That is all. Dance, exercise, 
shop—do what you will—it will 
“‘hold.’’ Consider what this means. 


Generous Supply For Coupon 


Now to prove these points to you, 
we urge you to accept a generous 
supply to try. With it we will send 
our booklet of simple home treat- 
ments. 


You will do as thousands have 
done; thank us for the new concep- 
tion of skin freshness it brings. Clip 
the coupon now before you forget. 
If you live in Canada, address 
Elcaya Co., Ltd., 85 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Sloaya 
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F R E E Peers 
Mail this for gen- | Address...... 
erous supply to 
ELCAYA CO. Re Jae 
Dept. 22L, 114W.17St. 
New York, N. Y. States.s.3 < 


























ate these 


sheets and prove how 
long they wear / 








With indelible ink note the date on the neat little label 








HAT strains sheets 
have to stand nowa- 


days. Every week 














you fear to find new 
tears and feel again that sheets 
are not as good as they used to be. 


Yet here are sheets that wear 
for years—just as they used to do. 
You can easily prove it by dating 
the little marking label! 


The quality of Dwight Anchor 
sheets was established back in the 
days of those long-wearing sheets 
grandmother tells of. You find 
the same close weave in these 
sheets today. 

Only the stoutest of high grade 
cotton will do for Dwight Anchor. 
Every thread must have just the 
right twist to give it the greatest pos- 


sible wear. The firmest of tape edges 
reinforce Dwight Anchor sheets 
against tearing. 


Hems are finished with closer, 
finer stitching and there is no crude 
binding stitch to mar their niceness. 


They have the same smooth beauti- 
ful finish that you get on the highest 
priced sheets you can buy. (Dwight 
Anchor sheets and pillow cases cost 
no more than you are accustomed 
to pay.) 

Leading stores carry Dwight Anchor 
sheets, pillow cases, tubing and sheet- 
ing. When you order those sheets you 
need, specify Dwight Anchor so that 
you'll have the little marking label 
to date them and prove how they 
wear. Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, (Minot Hooper & Co., Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York). 








Dwight F#Anchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
DATE MARK 














Look for this little blue and white woven 
label sewn on the hems of Dwight Anchor 
sheets and pillow cases. There is space for 
both laundry mark and date. It will seem 
an old date indeed before these sheets give out! 








wight ~Anchor 


SHEETS AND 


PILLOW CASES 
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in this Arab earth, Ogle thought—a bar- 
baric heartbeat he might have heard in 
that earth every moment since he had set 
foot in Algeria if he had listened; and over 
the tom-toms the oboe pipings rose and 
drooped in strange quarter tones, singing 
uncivilized messages in the united voices 
of newborn babies and old cats wailing 
out of Egypt. 

Morose as he was, the young American 
found himself fascinated by that wail and 
by the throbbing of the tom-toms. He 
could bear a little more of this Africa, he 
thought, even though he must see it in the 
society of a lady who was betraying him. 


XIX 


N THE morning when he asked for his 

bill he was surprised to find as an item 
upon it, ‘‘Speciale dinner for six persons,”’ 
at a price equally special; and, beneath it, 
another even more striking, for this one 
referred toa number of bottles of Beaune 
Rouge, 1907. That vintage, moreover, 
was evidently all that Sir William had said 
of it; the hotel authorities, who should 
have known, heartily agreed with him 
upon its worth. 

“This is a mistake,”’ Ogle informed 
the landlord, in the bureau. ‘General 
Broadfeather would be annoyed, I think, 
if I paid more than half upon these items. 
It was his proposal that our two parties 
dine together, and I think you’d better 
transfer half the amount to his account.” 

The landlord looked blank. ‘“‘How can 
I? He is gone two hours.” 

“‘That’s singular,”” the American said. 
“Did he look over his own bill before he 
left?” 

“Eh? Didhe? I escape with my life!” 

“Then he must have misunderstood; 
it’s rather odd he ——’”’ Ogle was puz- 
zled. ‘‘Singular!’’ he said. ‘‘Did he have 
lunch put up to be taken in his car?”’ 

“‘No, gentleman. He did nothing.” 

“Singular,” Ogle repeated thoughtfully; 
and he paid the bill. 

Outdoors, in the morning sunshine, the 
automobile was waiting for him. The 
chauffeur and a porter were strapping bags 
upon the roof; Hyacinthe stood pensively 
regarding an unlighted cigarette; and 
Madame Momoro, already in her accus- 
tomed place in the car, gayly waved her 
long black-gloved hand and smiled a greet- 
ing to her preoccupied squire as he ap- 
peared. ‘‘ Broadfeather didn’t do anything 
about lunch,”’ he informed her. ‘‘He has 
two hours’ start of us, and if you expect to 
carry out his idea of hard-boiled eggs and 
sandwiches and wood nymphs and fauns 
and so forth in the Gorge du Cha- 
bat ——” 

“No, no; I don’t,” she laughed. 
“Those English will not be there, thank 
heaven! We will lunch at any place where 
there is food. Get in and let us forget the 
English.” 


E OBEYED half of this request; but 
when they were again forth upon the 
road reverted to “‘the English.” 

‘““Then you knew the Broadfeathers had 
started a long time ahead of us, I take it,”’ 
he said. 

“At least I was certain they knew I 
hoped they would. Last night I think he 
drank too much. After we had played 
bridge for a time he was so confused he 
didn’t know how to count. One moment 
he would be almost quarrelsome with poor 
little Hyacinthe and the next he would 
be—with me—too pleasant. He be- 
came—well, I must call it odious; and we 
had to stop playing. I am afraid his poor, 
round, little, old wife must have been very 
mortified; and I hope she is giving him 
such a day of it now as he deserves. We'll 
not see them again. Do you object if we 
don’t talk of him? It was alittle painful.” 

Ogle had his own reasons for regarding 
the subject of General Sir William Broad- 
feather as a little painful; but he acqui- 
esced without mentioning them. “Very 
well,” he said, and, as he added nothing to 
that, she looked at him inquiringly. 

“You are hating me again? Have I 
done somesing more?” 

“Not at all.” 


She shook her head and sighed. “| 
shouldn’t have come with you. You are 
not happy.” 

“T’m quite all right.” 

“No,” she said. “I don’t know what has 
happened; but somesing has changed 
very much.”’ She spoke with a sorrowful] 
conviction that proved itself well founded 
in the utterance of a single word. Upon the 
Duumvir and in Algiers, and, indeed, until 
the ascent of the Djurdjurra, he had 
thought her most irresistible of all when- 
ever she said “‘somesing”’; and once he 
had spoken of this to her, telling her he 
found the word, on her lips, adorable. 
But when she said it now his emotional 
experience took the form of a wish that 
she might be content to say nothing at all, 

“I should never have come with you. I 
should ——-”’ Her voice trembled, and 
then suddenly she sank back against the 
cushions, her hand pressed upon her fore- 
head in an impulsive gesture of pain. 
“Ah! I should have known it.” 

“You should have known what?” 


—— you might come to look upon 
me and poor Hyacinthe as an impo- 
sition upon you.”’ She drew in her breath 
sharply, then straightened herself to her 
usual erectness. “‘It 7s one too.” 

“An imposition? No, indeed!’ he pro- 
tested with some apparent warmth. ‘You 
mustn’t say such things.” 

“Not if they were true?’”’ And when he 
would have protested again she checked 
him. ‘‘No. You see you offered me an 
escape, and I was weak enough to take 
advantage of it.” 

“You mean an escape from Paris in 
wintertime?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I must make a 
confession to you. The escape was from 
something much worse; it was from the 
long tyranny of Mademoiselle Daurel. 
You write comedies—or tragedies, it may 
be—but you don’t understand women’s 
quarrels because even the most adroit 
man can’t understand them. When men 
really quarrel it is over; they have done 
with each other; but it isn’t so with 
women. When I said we would go to Paris 
I knew that before we should quite leave, 
Mademoiselle Daurel would make over- 
tures, and I was afraid I would be weak 
enough to listen. My feeling for Hya- 
cinthe might conquer; so we should have 
gone back to that old life of petty persecu- 
tion. It has happened before, you see.” 

“You’ve broken away and gone back 
before this, you mean?”’ 

“More than once. The last time it was 
because—ah, a man could never under- 
stand how a woman’s hopes can chain her 
to a persecution! I had this hope for 
Hyacinthe: Hyacinthe’s work is drudg- 
ery; he is unhappy in it, and since our 
friend who gave him that appointment is 
dead, he has no political influence to go 
higher. He is very quiet, but he is clever; 
he knows music; and a Parisian impre- 
sario wishes him to buy an interest in his 
office for one hundred thousand francs. It 
would be heaven for Hyacinthe, and one 
hundred thousand francs is nothing to 
Mademoiselle Daurel. I was so absurd as 
to say to her that she might be happier to 
do a little for him in her lifetime. She was 
infuriated!”’ 

sé Why?” 


*“DECAUSE she thought it might allow 

us to escape from her. That terribic 
old woman ——”’ Madame Momoro again 
caught in her breath audibly, and for a 
moment could not speak. ‘‘It is incredi- 
ble, but there are some old women like 
that. They are unable to exist unless they 
have somebody beside them whom they 
are keeping in torment. I think she can't 
live without me. So I felt that just to step 
into an automobile with you—well, it was 
simple enough to seem an escape. It was 
to go out upon the road like a gypsy. 
Gypsies are hard to find, and they are 
free. You can’t understand what it means 
to be free from such a pressure or how 
happy I’ve been these quick little days 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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You want meats, not shells, when you buy 
Walnuts—crisp, plump, flavory kernels. And 
now there’s no reason on earth you shouldn't 
get them—every time. 

For this year all Diamond Walnuts are 
branded Walnuts—you can know in advance 
exactly what you are getting. At last, after 
7 years of experiment, we have found the 
way to brand the Diamond trade-mark right 
on the Walnut shell. 


First We Made Them the Best 


If you know Diamond Walnuts at all you 
know that they have always been highest- 
quality Walnuts. They ought to be! In select- 
ing them for you we start with the finest 
nuts from 4307 of the world’s most highly 
developed Walnut groves. Then we pick out 
the very best of these—grading them over and 
over again by hand and by ingenious ma- 
chines which only we have the right to use. 

And finally, our inspectors crack samples 
of every lot in order to be sure that the Dia- 
mond quality standard has been maintained. 

For years we have done all this. By dis- 
carding over 7 million pounds every year we 
have been able to give you Walnuts of a 













At last you can be absolutely sure 


of highest-quality Walnuts 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles, California 


A purely cooperative, non-profit organization of 4307 growers. 
produétion 50,000,000 pounds, 


, UALITY-PROVED then QUALITY-BRANDED 


quality never before equalled. Only one 
thing has been left to chance—we've never 
been absolutely sure that you were actually 
getting Diamond Walnuts. 

And now even this problem has been 
solved. 


Now Branded For Your Proteétion 


This year you can buy Walnuts, just as 
you are accustomed to buy other quality 
foods— each tender kernel in a “trade-marked 
package.” The only difference is—this “ pack- 
age’ costs you nothing. We brand Diamond 
Walnuts at a cost of 20 pounds for a cent — 
only one-thirtieth the cost of even the cheap- 
est 1-pound pasteboard carton. 

Now when you buy Walnuts for the holi- 
day bowl or to put that distinctive ‘“Walnut 
touch” into your menus, you can positively 
insure against disappointments. Insist upon 
Diamond California Walnuts; in the shell— 
each nut branded with the Diamond trade- 
mark—or shelled (mixed halves and pieces; 
kept always fresh and sweet in two sizes of 
vacuumvsealed tins). 

All quality grocers have them. Look for 
the Diamond trade-mark and be sure! 


Our yearly 


DIAMOND ple? WALNUTS 


‘They're better than ever this year 
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this FREE 
recipe book 
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Appetite needs 
no second biddin 
when this deli 


Plow convenient it is— 













CALIFORNIANS 
CANNED | 








Packed in3 tes of | cans- 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 


in tall square cans —— 





The Worlds fl Most Popular Salad and. 
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and how really inexpensive, too 


What a wonderful combination! A delicacy that goes straight 
for the appetite, but spares the purse. And, besides, saves so much 
time and trouble in preparation. 


That’s California Canned Asparagus—exactly! 


Served simply as it comes from the can—hot on toast with 
melted butter, or cold on lettuce with dressing—it is sure to put 
delightful variety into any meal. 


But that is just the beginning. No other vegetable excels aspara- 
gus for soups, patties, omelets, and scores of other dainty dishes. 
And no dish, no matter how simple, can ever be commonplace 
when made with asparagus. 


Serve it frequently —all year round—for it is always in season, 
always garden-fresh—always healthful. No waste, no trimming, 
and now costs less than it has for a good many years. 

The oftener California Canned Asparagus is on your table, the 
more you'll appreciate its delicacy, convenience and economy. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA —Asparagus Section 
Dept. 107-451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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(Continued from Page 186) 


away from it. But—well, I thought it was 


what you wanted. I thought I could 
be -’”? Her voice trembled again; but 
she laughed bravely and went on. “I 
thought I could be—well, entertaining to 


you. You see, I didn’t know you hated— 
mountains.” 
“Tt don’t in the least know what you 


mean,” he said valiantly. ‘I’m stupid 
and silent sometimes without reason. You 
mustn’t think ——” 


But she interrupted him. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
struggle so hard to be kind; we can’t be 
jmpositions upon you any longer.” 

“What a horrible light that puts me 
in!’ he protested. ‘“‘Merely because I’m 
a little quiet ——”’ 

‘‘No!”’ she said with sudden sharpness. 
“1 shall sail from Tunis for Marseilles as 
soon as there is a steamer; but to get to 
Tunis I am afraid I must go as far as 
Biskra with you; that is only one more 
day. I leave you as soon as I can, you see, 
which should be some consolation to you.” 

“Then you say good-by to me at Bis- 
rae 
‘Because it isn’t possible sooner.” 


HE sharpness of her tone, unfortu- 
nately, roused a sharpness in him; and 
his sense of being used rose suddenly above 
the treacherous sym- 
pathy he had begun to 


in pastel. We are on our way to the Des- 
ert! Could we be happy again—for a little 
while?” 

He assured her that they could and he 
almost believed it. Late in the day, by the 
time they reached Setif, that bleak little 
city of the Atlas plateau, he believed it 
with a better conviction; Madame Mo- 
moro never showed herself more charming. 
She was even the more so because, during 
this day and the next, she seemed to lay 
aside every vestige of the delicate co- 
quetry that until then had been the elusive 
spicing of all her manner with him; she 
became wholly the gentle gay companion, 
anxious that he should miss nothing, living 
in the humble hope that he would be 
pleased, frankly tender with him—or 
merry with him if that was his mood. 


HEN he was cold upon the plateau 

beyond Setif, in the morning, she put 
about his shoulders a fur coat of her own 
that she insisted she was too warm to 
wear; and she did it almost by force. She 
sang Arab songs to him in a thrilling low 
voice he could just hear; she made word 
pictures for him of the Phoenician mer- 
chants who had once traveled this way, 
and of the coming of the Romans, and 
then of the overrunning Eastern hordes 
under Sidi Okba devouring the very fer- 
tility of the earth and leaving only the 
tumbled rocky débris 
through which the 








feel for her. He spoke 
with bitterness: ‘‘I 
see! You feel pretty 
sure he’ll be in Bis- 
kra.” 

She stared at him. 
“T think you may 
mean Mr. Tinker.” 

“Yes” 

She said nothing; 
but, after looking at 
him expressionlessly 
for a moment or two 
longer, made an odd 
movement as if she 








long road wound its 
way down to El Kan- 
tara and the gates of 
the Desert. 
Something of the 
spell that had been 
upon him returned; 
and he wished again, 
as he had wished at 
Tizi-Ouzou on the first 
stage of their journey, 
that this dreamlike 
wandering with her 
might be forever. But 
by the time he realized 














had forgotten that she 

was in a moving ve- 

hicle and meant to rise from her seat and 
leave him. Then she leaned forward, her 
hand uplifted to tap on the glass before 
her and her lips parted in the impulse to 
speak to the chauffeur. 

Ogle caught the uplifted hand and held 
it. “‘Aurélie!’”’ he said. ‘‘You can’t get 
out here on the road.” 

“Why not?’’she asked fiercely. ‘“* There 
are some things one prefers to others.” 
Then she released her hand from his, put 
it over her eyes, and again sank back upon 
the cushions. ‘‘ Just a second,”’ she mur- 
hernae “‘Sometimes one must think a 
ittle.”’ 

“T hope so. Certainly before one does 
anything absurd.”’ He went on talking, 
as men do when they begin to feel re- 
morseful. ‘‘I don’t see why you resent 
my inference; surely it wasn’t an unfair 
one. However, since you do resent it, I’ll 
gladly apologize and withdraw what I said. 
I didn’t mean to i 

“Thank you,” she said; and she laughed 
helplessly, as if in apology for the tears 
that now trembled upon her eyelids and 
the emotion that kept her from speaking. 
She sought her handkerchief vainly for a 
nioment, a search always disastrous to the 
sirength of a gentleman witnessing it; 
aud, when she had found it and used it, 
gave him her hand without looking at him. 





‘s {JLEASE forgive me,”’ he said huskily; 

4 for the pathetic trustfulness of this 
fiial gesture necessarily completed the un- 
manning of him. “‘Could you? And for- 
get it? 

“Of course,’”? she murmured; and she 
pressed his hand fondly before gently with- 
drawing her own. ‘We must both forget 
a little, my dear!”” And with that she 
brightened, once more bravely smiling 
upon him. “We are spoiling a beautiful 
day with our nonsense. You are going to 
see the Gorge du Chabat el Ahkra—hill- 
sides covered with apes, but no English— 
‘ae then a great desolate plateau colored 





that this was his true 

desire, and spoke of it 
to her, the second afternoon of their two 
days of mild motoring from Bougie was 
on the wane; Biskra was not many kilo- 
meters ahead of them, and, although the 
car had run smoothly, Madame Momoro 
had begun to look a little fatigued. 

“‘T do wish that,” he said. ‘“‘I wish we 
could go straight on down into the Desert 
and never turn back.” 

“Tt is difficult motoring,”’ she returned. 
“And what of the dramas you write? 
Won’t you be expected to come back to 
New York some day to write new ones?”’ 

“T suppose so. It seems pretty far 
away and unreal—all that—and insig- 
nificant. If I should go back ——” 

ity Yes? ” 

“‘I suppose since your conscience won’t 
let you marry again 

“No. Not even if I were honored by an 
invitation!” 

“*Then I wish’’—he paused and laughed 
musingly —“‘I wish you weren’t a woman, 
but a boy, so that you could go with me.” 





T THIS her look of fatigue deepened a 
little. ‘‘Itis curious,” shesaid. ‘‘ When 
aman becomes interested in these platonic 
excursions, he always wishes that the lady 
were a boy; he never wishes to be a girl. 
I fear I should be a boy a little mature 
for you, my dear.” 

“‘T believe you often try to make me feel 
idiotically young,” he returned with some 
annoyance. ‘“‘Why do you ——” 

“‘But you see our journey would be 
very improper if you weren’t. It is one 
thing for me to travel with my son and his 
young friend; but quite another thing for 
me to travel with a gentleman and use 
my son only as a chaperon. I am much 
more conventional than you suspect. You 
see, you must be young—or I shall have to 
stop the car and get out, as I threatened to 
yesterday.” 

““You’re mocking me again. Sometimes 
I have a feeling that from the very begin- 
ning you’ve done nothing else. Is it true?”’ 
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Smile into it. 
If it smiles back— 

it’s Aluminex 


We polish the inside, too! 


That's why Aluminex kitchenware is — 
easier to clean—better to cook with! 


VERY woman knows that any 
surface that must be kept clean 
—such as the inside of a cooking 
utensil—should be a hard, smooth, 
polished surface to start with. Then, 
mild, ordinary cleaning can keep it 


that way for years. 


Easy to Clean 


One reason why Aluminex cooking 
utensils have been welcomed so glad- 
ly in thousands of kitchens is be- 
cause of their smooth inside finish. 


Made that way by a special proc- 


ess of our own, they are 
cleaned more easily— 
they are better to cook 
with—and they outlast 
ordinary ware finished 
on the outside only. 


Better to Cook With 


You will find in every 
Aluminex utensil new, 
ingenious, carefully 
thought-out improve- 
ments in design that 
simplify modern cook- 
ing and eliminate tire- 
some drudgery. 


The new dome-shape 
covers, with their flat 
tops, provide handy, 
level warming surfaces 
for other dishes. They 
stack more easily on 
your shelves too. 


The knobs are mould- 
ed from Thermoplax 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Ohio 


' Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish. 








Wooster, 


—heat and moisture proof—practi- 
cally indestructible. 


The handles have round, folded 
edges that make them comfortable, 
sanitary, exceptionally strong. 


Massive square rims, or “‘ beads,”’ 
give substantial reinforcement at the 
tops of the utensils, preserving their 
shape and insuring a snug fit for 
covers always. 


Utensils designed for clever com- 
bination uses—one with another— 
offer delightful possibilities. (And 
economies also.) 


And Not Expensive 


Aluminex utensils are 
beautifully fashioned 
from pure, thick alu- 
minum sheets—pol- 
ished like silver inside 
and out—easy to clean 
—better to cook with 
—good for a lifetime 
with ordinary care. 


Auminex 2 Qt. Double Boiler— 

showing beautiful dome cover 

with inset knob of Thermoplax. 
Price $2.35. 


Theleading stores are 
exhibiting this new 
ware. You'll want to 
see it. There’s nothing 
finer—and the prices 
are agreeably low. 


A Wonderful Gift 
Idea 


Complete sets packed 
in attractive gift boxes. 
Write for details, giv- 
ing your dealer’s name. 


Atuminex 5 Qt. Tea Kettle—il- 

lustrating how the new cover 

may be used as handy heating 

surface for other dishes. Price 
$3.00 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 

send us his name, with money 

order or draft, and we will ship 

direct to you, postage prepaid in 
US. A. 
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WRITE FOR EITHER or BOTH of THESE 


Free CATALOGS 


Order Direct by Mail from 
es Weiler & Sons 


Boston, Mass. 


and Solve Your Gift Prob- 
lems and Save Both 
Time and Meney. 
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41158J. Ladies’ Diamond 

aaa 18k —s White 
° rist Watch. 

4 Blue White Dia- $39.50 

monds and 4 Blue Synthetic 

Sapphires. 15 jewel guaranteed 


movement. Beautiful plati- 
num finished dial with raised 
gold figures. 









36825J. 
Men - "2 Dia angnt Moustes 
Soli ag o 

Emblem Ring $12. 30 
Masonic, Elk, Shrine, K.of C.or 
anyorder.Blue-White Diamond 
securely set in raised platinum 
emblem. 


This one carat diamond 
is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in ladies’ style 14K. 
solid gold setting with lace 
work piercing of rare beauty. 


rg a igaag = ct $145. 00 


Over 
300,000 ieee 


—in all parts of the world will do their Christ- 
mas shopping by ordering direct by mail from 
Jason Weiler & Sons’ Catalogs. 

Above isa small illustration of the 51st Annual 
Catalog—its 164 pages unfold a vast collec- 
tion of all that is newest and best in “ Gifts 
That Last.’’ There are thousands of illustra- 
tions of beautiful creations produced by master 
craftsmen not only for personal adornment 
but for many useful purposes as well. The 
gift buying problem is quickly and profitably 
solved from the great variety of articles in- 
cluded among the following: 


Jewelry Diamonds Watches 

Silver Pearls Clocks 

Toilet Sets Travel and Leather Goods 
Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 


We prepay delivery on all orders—and guaran- 
tee absolute satisfaction or money refunded. 








38371J. 
Full Cut - 
Blue-White Diamond 
mounted in Black Onyx, Ladies’ 


solid white gold ring $ 
beautifully pierced.. 9.75 





Ladies’ 18k solid white gold 
Ring in exquisitely hand carved 
blossom design. The fine blue- 








36761J,. You'll delight in rambling thru the 164 pages hite diamond is 
whit 1 is of 7 00 
Men’s of this most interesting and entertaining cata- rare brilliancy. 
} i a log. Order direct by mail from it—in the quiet 
j Cuff Links 
} —Solid White or Green Gold, and comfort of your easy chair and save both 
| engine turned and engraved, time and money. You are guaranteed a per- 
any initials engraved. 4. 65 sonal, painstaking service that has been built | 
Per Pair. ... up over a period of more than half a century. 
Our Free Catalog shows a broad Fill out and mail coupon below, or a simple | 
4 
variety of Gifts for Men. postal card request with your name and ad- | 


dress will bring you a Free Copy of this 
catalog by return mail. 








BUY 
Ladies’ banquet style 18k Solid 
DIAMONDS White Gold Ring. The larger 
80878J. Attractive 8-Day Se eee center blue-white Diamond is 
2-tone Chime Clock — (21 DIRECT from surrounded by six smaller Dia- 


in. long, 10 in. high) Mahog- 
any finish—Strikes hour and 


a $i 95 


monds inan exquisitely pierced 
mounting. A most $1 
attractive Ring . 


Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading Diamond Importers 


§2023J. ‘‘Universal’’Guar- 
anteed Stainless Steel 
Table Knives —White Ivory 
finished handles— 

set of 6 for.. Ae - $3.9 











38370J. Beby’ : 
Solid Gol 

Locket a se 
Neck Chain— 


any initial 
engraved . 95c 





Ladies’ 18k Solid White Gold 
Ring. Therich bow-knot, hand- 
carved design greatly enhances 
the brilliancy and the beauty 
of fine blue-white Diamond. 
Our price direct 

gl $200.00 





FREE ON 


**HOW TO BUY DIAMONDS’’ 
HIS catalog tells you all about diamonds 
—their weights, sizes, prices and qualities. 
It is considered an authority on the subject. 
It tells how to judge, select and buy diamonds 


617773. 
Ladies’ Fitted 
Overnight Case, rich Black 
Leather attractively lined and 
fitted with Mirror, Hair Brush, 
Comb, Tooth Brush Box, Nail 
File and Button Hook. This 
most useful case is 14 in. long. 
Has lock and key. $ 

Price complete. . 13. 50 
2 in. brass pierced monogram 
on case $2.00 extra. Engraved 
monogram or initials on toilet 
articles, $1.85 extra. 


—how they are mined, cut and marketed. This 
free Diamond Catalog shows all of the latest 
styles in Ladies’ and Men's Rings—Ladies’ 
Diamond Mounted Wrist Watches, Laval- 
lieres, Bracelets, Bar Pins, etc. Allare original 
exclusive and most unusual styles. They em- 
body distinction and refinement with the 
charm of rare beauty. 





Ladies’ all Platinum Ring, ex- 
quisitely carved and pierced. 
The large fine-cut, blue-white 
Diamond is surrounded with 
nine smaller blue-white Dia- 
monds. A strikingly beautiful 
and arginet: crea- ~ $350 

tion for . a . 


Diamonds sent for your inspection before pay- 
ment if desired. Rings will be sent to any bank 
or express office you may name with privilege 
of examination. 


——— ee a a = CLIP COUPON— FILL IN AND MAIL NOW = = 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


360 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870. Diamond Importers since 1876. 
Please send me either or both 
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“‘No,” she said, and without complicat- 
ing her reply by any explanation she 
changed the subject. ‘Look before you. 
I promise that you will like it better than 
the mountains.” 

Her promise was already fulfilled. They 
had come through many miles of dismay- 
ing mountainous desert and were in a 
gorge of tumbled, bright-colored rocks. 
Now they passed a charming French inn, 
and just beyond it the barren gorge cul- 
minated in one of those dramatic climaxes 
that Nature, laughing rather mockingly, 
sometimes throws into the faces of human 
contrivers of climax and motoring play- 
wrights. The automobile ran out through 
an appalling gateway of savage, giganti- 
cally ragged stone, and suddenly was in 
the green oasis of El Kantara. Hundreds 
of palm trees tossed their great feathered 
leaves above flat-roofed mud houses and 
long mud walls; there were glimpses of 
white-robed figures, mottled with orange 
sunshine and violet shadow, as they moved 
in the cool green avenues; somewhere a 
tom-tom throbbed and there was the 
tinkling sound of running waters. 


ADAME MOMORO turned smilingly 
to her startled companion. ‘‘ Your 
first oasis!” 

“It’s worth it!’”’ he exclaimed impul- 
sively, not realizing that his meaning 
might be construed as not impeccably gal- 
lant. She gave him a quick side glance, 
which he did not notice; but although her 
fine eyebrows showed the slightest eleva- 
tion she said nothing. 

Beyond the Arab town they passed the 
long, whitewashed wall of a fort; and near 
the gateway a Nubian sentry stood blacker 
than black lacquer against the intolerable 
whiteness of the white wall under the 
African sun. Ogle was enraptured with 
him. ‘Look at that!’ he cried. “It’sa 
blot of printer’s ink on white chalk. Or 
it’s as if you saw the glaring white wall 
through the hollow eye holes in a mask of 
blue-black enamel. This is getting to bea 
show.”’ 

‘‘Wait,” she said, and a little later, as 
they came down a gentle and curving slope, 
she tapped upon the glass before them. 
The chauffeur stopped the car. ‘“‘Now,” 
she said. 

But she had no need to tell Ogle to look; 
he was leaning forward, staring with all 
his eyes at the unending level of the pale 
blue horizon, for, except that there were 
no tossing waters near him, he might have 
been again, with this same companion be- 
side him, upon the deck of the Duumvir, 
looking out to sea. 

“‘Tt’s true then,” he said. “I’ve always 
heard that the Desert looked exactly like 
the ocean; but most things like that turn 
out to be untrue when you come to them 
yourself. I suppose that blue ocean yon- 
der ——”’ he hesitated, doubting; the 
illusion was so strong. “I suppose that 
ocean yonder really is the Desert?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ she answered, and she sighed as 
if relieved to have come to it. “It is the 
Sahara. xx 


A BISKRA Madame Momoro went at 
once to her room to rest; and for the 
first time since Ogle had known her she 
looked as if that was what she needed. She 
had always seemed not only inexhaustible 
but unimpairable, and her vitality like a 
strong metal so brilliantly polished that 
its surface could not be flecked; he was 
astonished and distressed to see her droop- 
ing. ‘I hope she’s not overtaxed her 
strength,” he said, expressing his concern 
to Hyacinthe, his guide to the branch- 
office bank where his letters from America 
awaited him. ‘I’m afraid she ——”’ 
“‘My mother?” Hyacinthe said inquir- 
ingly. ‘You think she has travel too 
much for her strength?” He smiled 
faintly and shook his head. ‘‘She is twice 
as strong as you or me. She would walk 
from here to Hamman Meskoutine in five 
days, go into the hot baths, lie down ten 
minutes and come outdoors looking like a 
new gold coin just from the mint. After 
dinner she will be ready for bridge all 
night if there is anyone to play with.” 


The banking office was closed when 
they reached it. ‘We arrive too late.” 
Hyacinthe said; and he read a note upon 
the door: ‘‘ You cannot have your letters 
tomorrow either. It is a holiday. I am 
sorry.” 

They walked back to the hotel through 
a street of bazaars, where they were in- 
vited by brilliantly gowned merchaits 
to drink coffee; and Hyacinthe declined 
these invitations with a politeness some- 
what indifferent; but he showed move 
animation in dealing with street peddlers 
and beggars. Wicked-eyed brown youths 
in dirty white burnooses kept at Ogle’s 
elbows offering him daggers ground from 
old files and sheathed in red leather : ‘Fj’ 
franc! S’ree franc! Aw franc!” they 
insisted, holding the barbaric little weap- 
ons almost up to his face. ‘You buy, 
gentiman! Aw franc!” Two stalwart 
Arabs, dragging a piteous blind man be- 
tween them, walked backward before him, 
whining ardently for alms, making it diffi- 
cult for him to move without stepping 
upon their bare feet; and child beggars, 
in rags constructed apparently of matted 
dust, clung to his coat, wailing loudly, 
“Good morny, Mister Lady! Good morny, 
Mister Lady! Panny! Panny! Geev 
panny!”’ Other beggars and peddlers, with 
draperies flapping on the wind out of the 
Desert, came hurrying from the distance 
like hungry birds. 


YACINTHE dispersed them. He flour- 

ished his light walking stick threaten- 
ingly and astonished his companion by the 
savage harshness of his voice, though Ogle 
could make nothing of the words he used. 
“It was just some vile expressions in bad 
Arabic,” the youth explained. ‘‘ You must 
learn them if you are to have any peace 
in these places where the tourists come. 
I will teach you at dinner.”” They had 
reached the arcades beneath the long ve- 
randa of their hotel; and he paused, sigh- 
ing. ‘Now I will go to my room and get 
out the manuscript of my terrible report 
and play with it some more.” 

“Play with it?” 

“Why not? None of my superiors will 
pay any attention to it; nobody will ever 
read it; but one might as well do it prop- 
erly. It takes the place of solitaire for 
me, I suppose—like my important govern- 
mental position itself.’’ 

“You hate it, I’m afraid,’’ Ogle said. 

“Hate it?” Hyacinthe shrugged his 
shoulders, smiling faintly. ‘‘It is so nearly 
nothing. How can one hate nothing?” 

In spite of his experienced manner and 
the veiled cool precocity of his eyes, there 
was sometimes a plaintive wistfulness 
about the boy that made Ogle pity him 
and wish to be of use to him. ‘‘Of course 
that means you do hate it, Hyacinthe,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Why did you get into it?” 

“A friend of my mother’s was so kind 
as to appoint me; but it was only two 
months until he drove his automobile into 
another one at one hundred fifty kilome- 
ters an hour. After that he was not in a 
position to do anything except for the 
director of a—how do you say it?—a place 
where they burn dead people. He had ex- 
pressed that wish. So I am still doing the 
nothing to which he appoint me.” 

“But your mother told me there was 2 
chance you might go into something with 
an impresario in Paris.” 


ID she?” For an instant Hyacintie 

looked at him with a bright interrog:- 
tive sharpness; then he cast down his eyes. 
“Well, I might believe in such a chance 
if it happen’!” he said pessimistically. 
“‘Good-by until dinner.” But after lh: 
had turned away, he turned again. “The 
sunset will come before long, and you 
know it is famous here. You couldn’t do 
anything better with your time than to 
spend the next hour on the roof of the 
hotel.” 

His light sketch of his patron, Madame 
Momoro’s friend whose political influence 
appeared to have been important, pre- 
occupied the mind of the young American 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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ip- IFE Insurance Companies talk a lot about “‘Expectation of 
ly, . ” : : 
a life’’—that is, how long you may expect to live. 
They have just discovered that a woman has one more year’s 
i expectation of life than a man has! 
ng se =4 | 
rs, But what of your “expectation of youth’’? 
od ; , ‘ 
™ That is the question that interests every woman. 
sh How long may you feel radiantly alive to your very finger 
th tips? How long will your figure be gracefully slim, supple and 
os pliant, your energy exhaustless? 
This is the answer that many women are finding to this 

it. alarming question. They prolong their youth by wearing a 
“ Spencer Corset, designed to protect and safeguard the body 
te muscles which first show the evil effects of fatigue. 
And the woman who, through illness or neglect, has lost 
st her youthful figure may find it again with the friendly aid of a 
- Spencer Corset. 
eC. 
ad + : 
a SPENCER DESIGNERS—The Spencer Designers chart every line 
h- of your figure from a complete figure study supplied by a trained corsetiere. 
i Skilled in the study of anatomy, they design a comfortable garment which THE SPENCERETTE (above) 

preserves the natural grace of your figure, perfects your posture, prevents mM is very light in weight and exceed- 

sagging muscles and thus restores health as well as beauty. ingly flexible. Cleverly designed 
‘l elastic gh ag insure absolute ease 
i ele : without the loss of that t 
er SPENCER SERVI CE—You may have Spencer Service in the privacy auch io vital to the i 
D- of your home wherever you live. Look in your telephone book under of health and figure. Especially de- 
or “Spencer Corsetiere” or send us the coupon below and we will send her to signed for slender figures. 
i call on you. She will make a study of your figure without obligating you in : 

any way. Until this study is made, neither you, the corsetiere, nor we, can 
is determine what your requirements are. 
ly i om are two garments which offer perfect 

SPENCER VALUES — You will find a Spencer Corset a real economy. comfort and freedom, with the support for 
d It is designed after you order it, so it is months later in fashion, and keeps its the abdomen and back which insures the preserva- Sbencer 
i fashion for months longer than an ordinary corset. It wears longer because tion of youthfui figure lines. ; 
n it is made of superior materials with superior workmanship. Each of these photographs illustrates a garment a 
se especially designed to meet the needs of the one sold in 
1e = who is wearing it. Your garment would vary from stores 
F fin X. these as might be needed to bring out the best 
| eeu >> ossibilities of your figure. Delivered promptly. 
O = i oo p a gu promptly 

\) aoe) Physicians report an alarming increase in the Prices are always moderate. 


women who suffer from “Lordosis”’ posture, 


a or swayback, a mild form of spinal curvature NOTE—The Spencer Designing System creates flexible corsets, Spencerettes, 

ei which forces the stomach and the abdominal girdles, surgical corsets and brassieres—everything needed for style, comfort 

\ organs out of place. It is frequently caused by and support—at prices you can afford. 

; wearing incorrect corsets or corset substitutes. 

a A specially designed Spencer garment will SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 

restore the figure to its attractive, healthful By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, 
posture, to a complete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no 


charge for this service. 
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i THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 


e 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. : 
: i Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and 
2 : have her make a free study of my figure needs. 
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THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY - 141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. Do you want to make money! 2 
: Check the square at the right and we will tell you how you may a : 
© 1926 The Berger Bros. Co. : make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the necessary training. : 
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This Ideal Gift 


Should Head Your List 


I you could peep over Santa’s shoulder you 
would surely find him writing down, as an 
ideal gift, one that’s at once worthy of the giver 
yet sure to please the friend to receive it, not 
only on Christmas morning but for many 
months to come. 


This ideal gift is a year’s subscription for 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 
Only $1 


The Journal is a tasteful, pleasing year-round gift. 
Because of its exceptionally low price of $1 a year 
(foreign, $2.50), you can add it to some of your more 
expensive gifts. Even if you gave this pleasing re- 
membrance last year, it is a new gift this year— 
issue by issue The Journal is always new, always 
refreshing. 


To each friend whom you so remember we will 
mail, entirely without charge, a beautiful gift an- 
nouncement, dearing your name, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail. 


Hand your order now to one of our authorized 
representatives—or mail it with remittance direct to 
the address below, giving your own name and address 
as well as the names and addresses of the friends you 
select. Here is an ideal gift plan, one that will save 
you many hours of tiresome shopping in crowded 
stores and the further task of wrapping and mailing. 


Two Other Splendid Gifts 


For any man — 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Every week, $2 (Foreign, $6) 
For those who love the Country — 


The Country Gentleman 
Monthly, $1 (Foreign, $2.50) 


Last year more than 25,000 readers helped solve their Christ- 
mas problems by giving three or more Curtis subscriptions! 
You, too, can select from these three publications sure-to- 
please presents for nearly everyone on your Christmas list, 





HOME JOURNAL 


499 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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as he ascended the broad stairway. The 
meager outline of this influential person 
did not seem to hint the portrait of an 
elderly philanthropist; and Ogle’s imag- 
ination flashed out one of those inexpli- 
cable pictures, sometimes the result of only 
a barren word or two; he seemed to see a 
thin blond man of forty with a pale high 
forehead, a handsome comic tragedian 
who drove a racing car insanely through 
the French sunlight and had reasons for 
trying to forget himself and for hoping to 
be forgotten. There was something in- 
teresting about a man who bestowed gov- 
ernment offices, went into an automobile 
collision at ninety miles an hour, wished 
to be cremated, and was devoted to 
Mme. Aurélie Momoro. But she evi- 
dently had not cared to define him except 
as a friend who was dead; Hyacinthe, 
moreover, was a master of reticence; and 
Ogle comprehended that a piqued curi- 
osity to know more of the cremated 
gentleman would probably never be grati- 
fied—which was indeed a well-founded bit 
of comprehending. 


HE roof of the hotel, an ample flat ex- 

panse, was unoccupied when he arrived 
upon it, though chairs and benches were 
hospitably placed for observation of the 
celebrated sunsets. This evening’s had 
just begun to be foreshadowed in elusive 
changes of color upon the Desert, the dis- 
tant mountains and the deep-green oasis; 
but it did not promise well, Ogle thought; 
for the foreground, near the hotel, was as 
damaging to beauty as were the commer- 
cial exhibitions murdering the landscapes 
of his native country. Covering the walls 
of garages and the sides and fronts of 
buildings, enormous painted signs adver- 
tised the merit of French aids to the tour- 
ist upon his travels, and suggested to the 
mind of the playwright the ‘‘show busi- 
ness’’—with the Sahara Desert as an ad- 
junct of the show. “Saharan sunsets 
turned on promptly at five-forty-five,’’ he 
said sourly to himself. “It’s too bad; one 
would never have thought it of the French. 
I don’t believe Tinker himself could have 
done worse.”’ 

A structure like a minaret rose from the 
roof; he climbed the winding interior 
stairway, and came out of a small door 
upon a narrow gallery built about the four 
sides of the slender tower. Then, moving 
to the southern side, he looked out upon 
the great show to the east and south; for 
although the too enterprising advertise- 
ments in the foreground prevented his 
escape from the idea that it was a show, 
he admitted that it was a great one. The 
mud-walled town of old Biskra, just 
glimpsed among green-feathered groves of 
palm trees and shot with silver glints of 
water, lay far below upon the south; but 
it was not in the south, nor in the west 
toward the sun itself, that the dramatic 
beauty of the Biskra sunset came to its 
climax. Standing upon the southern side 
of the gallery, he turned his eyes to the 
east and realized that there was what he 
had come to see. For there, like a high 
coast line beyond a wide bay, a long spur 
of the distant barren mountains ran down 
into the flat Desert; and this whole great 
range of rock had just become magnificent. 
In its incredible opalescence he recog- 
nized that topmost ecstasy of color, the 
Pink Cheek in which the Arab glories. 


pen the ugly wall of an ugly room 
grows beautiful when the diffused late 
rays of a setting sun gild it and overlay 
the gilt with subtle tints of rose and with 
star dust; but the long, long rays that 
reach the Pink Cheek vibrate through the 
infinity of the Sahara before they glow at 
last upon the great rocky spur. Ogle had 
seen trees in the sunrise after a New Eng- 
land ice storm, and had thought their 
fairyland glories of iridescence the most 
startlingly beautiful sight of his life; but 
now, as he recalled the picture, their crys- 
talline brilliancy seemed of too hard a 
glitter. Massed forests of such trees, all 
ineffably veiled in gauzes of faint gold and 


a 


lilac, and running down from the sky into 
a flat amethyst sea, might look like the 
Arabs’ Pink Cheek he thought; and he 
admitted to himself that his gaze was 
spellbound. He wished never to stop 
looking. 

Then, in his mind, addressing an invis- 
ible person, he said gratefully, ‘Thank 
you!”” It was Madame Momoro he 
thanked, for having brought him here. 


OMEONE else was spellbound not far 
from him, for he heard faintly upon 
the air a little ““Ah!”’ not vocal but just 
breathed, a sigh of wistfulest delight. ie 
could not see who uttered this slicht 
sound; she was upon the northern side of 
the gallery, he upon the southern, and the 
walls of the minaret rose between them to 
support a small dome overhead; but he 
knew that this intruder upon the spell that 
bound him was a girl; and for no intelli- 
gible reason in the world, he had the curi- 
ous impression that she was Olivia Tinker. 
Nothing could have been stranger; he 
was not so familiar with Olivia’s sighs that 
he could identify her by the sound of one, 
especially when it was a sigh of pleasure. 
Other sounds, footsteps upon the stair- 
way and lightly murmured exclamations, 
indicated that the person who had said 
“Ah!” was joined by friends—two of 
them, Ogle thought—on her side of the 
gallery. There were some moments of si- 
lence, and then a woman’s voice, softened 
by emotion, and at the same time a little 
elocutionary, repeated not quite accurately 
a quotation with which Ogle at one time in 
his life had been familiar. 


““* The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 
Like a feather is wafted downward 
By an eagle in its flight.’”’ 


The person who had said “Ah!” was 
not pleased. “Oh, dear!” she said. 
*‘Mother, that’s perfectly terrible! It 
isn’t getting dark in the first place; and in 
the second it isn’t ‘like’ a feather; and in 
the third it isn’t ‘by’ an eagle. How on 
earth could an eagle waft a feather?” 

Mrs. Tinker laughed. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
so particular, Libby.”” Then evidently she 
turned to a third person. ‘‘ You'll have to 
get used to my daughter’s agonies over her 
poor father and mother,’ Mrs. Shuler. 
She’s doing her best to educate us; but 
she’s a great deal more patient with us 
lately, since we’ve been down in the Desert 
ke! ouggurt. This trip’s doing her a lot of 


“Tt is not!” Olivia returned instantly; 
but she moderated her denial, accompany- 
ing it with a friendly murmur of laughter 
that seemed to contradict her own contri- 
diction and support her mother’s state- 
ment. ‘‘ Anyhow,” she added, ‘‘ this sunset 
doesn’t need any poetry to help it out. I’! 
let it alone, if you will, mother.” 


GLE’S first feeling was one of kee? 

sympathy with her point of view; his 
next was a brief wonder that his destin 
had again meaninglessly posted him as a 
eavesdropper upon the petty dialogus 
of this mother and daughter; and th 
was succeeded by a slightly deeper pe 
plexity that he should have recognized th: 
girl’s presence through so slight a sound 
Then he solved this riddle—not happily 
That Olivia and her mother stood within : 
few feet of him upon the gallery of th 
tower failed to surprise him, and so he rea! 
ized that he had expected to find thc 
Tinker family in Biskra. 

He had pretended to himself during the 
latter part of the journey that Madam 
Momoro was not coming here on that ac- 
count; he had done what he could to aid 
her in her deception of himself; but he 
knew now that he hadn’t thoroughly 
fooled himself, nor had all her beautifully 
acted diplomacies really cajoled him. This 
was where she had planned to meet Tinker, 
and the meeting was at hand, though 
Tinker himself might not know it. Ogle 
thought it somewhat probable that he 
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The healthiest of us are never more than 
ten days ahead of Death. Some people 
have allowed it to creep up, only eight 
days, or seven away. To others it has 
come perilously close, and is getting near- 
er. Yet they do not even realize it. They 
do not recognize a vital fact now uncov- 
ered and substantiated by science. 


Each day your work or play breaks down 
bodily tissues. By the time night comes, 
Death has gained a day. One thing can 
Push it back again, and that is sound, 
restoring SLEEP. | 


Let sleep be light and broken, and the 
morning finds the grim spectre alittle nearer. 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 


World’s 


largest makers of 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Ten days ... you cannot run farther 
away. You must not get any nearer, must 
not allow a single night of restless repose 
to leave your body unrepaired, weakened 
for the attack of some insidious disease. 


This is no matter to trifle with. It is time 
the truth should be known. Every wife 
and mother should heed the menace to 
her family’s energy, health, life itself, ofa 
bed that creaks, a spring that sags, a mat- 
tress matted down into comfortless valleys. 


To bring tolight the facts about this vital 
subject, The Simmons Company has founded 
two Fellowships on Sleep and Sleeping 
* NEW YORK 
beds, 


- CHICAGO 


Springs, and 





- ATLANTA 


mattresses ? 
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Ten days away lurks Death 


Ten days without sleep—and you die. 


Equipment in that great laboratory of 
science and industry, Mellon Institute. 


Its survey of medical reports on the sub- 
ject of sleep discloses that out of forty-four 
high authorities who recommend specific 
types of bedding equipment, forty-three 
declare for the sanitation, the sturdiness, 
the quiet of a metal bed. 


Equip the metal beds you buy with the 
Ace bed-spring, scientifically built for sleep, 
that yields correctly to body curves, and 
never sags or sways. Add the Beautyrest 
mattress which coaxes every muscle and 
nerve to relax into the restoring rest that 
keeps Death, always, ten days away. 


* SAN FRANCISCO 


Built sleep 


for 
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A pair of hemstitched pillow cases of WAMSUTTA PERCALE, 
size 45 x 38%, in a special Christmas box that is all ready for the 
tree; what finer gift could you find for $2.50, or several times $2.50? 
A practical gift. A beautiful gift. A gift that is reasonably priced. And 
the name WAMsuTTA PeERCALE carries with it an assurance of quality. 


Leading stores from coast to coast are showing this special WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE Christmas box. 


Wamsutta Mitts, New Beprorp, Massacuusetts ~ Grounded 1846 


cA wonderful Christmas Gift for $250 





Dor very little more! 


WamsutTTA PERCALE 
‘Pillow Cases 
with several rows of hem- 
stitching, or in scalloped 
and embroidered designs 


Riptey Watts & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ 44 LEonarD Street, New York City 
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didn’t; and, within the sound of Mrs. 
Tinker’s voice—a voice precisely appro- 
priate for the reading of the Secretary’s 
Report to the Ladies’ Entertainment Com- 
mittee of a Church Fund Drive in the 
Midlands—the young man was bitter, yet 
hopeful enough to think that her hus- 
band’s immediate future might be a little 
complicated and uncertain. 

She was speaking of him to her friend. 
“I do wish he could ever learn to follow 
the example of a gentleman like your hus- 
band, Mrs. Shuler. Only last night I said 
to him, ‘For goodness’ sake, Earl,’ I said, 
‘why can’t you behave a little like Mr. 
Shuler?’ I thought that might have a 
little weight with him on account of his 
having met Mr. Shuler at that convention 
in Minneapolis and his admiring him so 
much, besides the coincidence of happen- 
ing to meet him again in a queer place like 
this, way off from everywhere and all; 
so I just said, ‘Since you admire him so 
much, why can’t you behave a little like he 
does?’ ”’ 

“Mr. Shuler admires Mr. Tinker too,” 
Mrs. Shuler returned warmly. “He told 
me he considered Mr. Tinker one of the 
ablest and most important men in our 
whole part of the country. He told me 
Mr. Tinker isn’t only head of the paper 
company, but that he owns the gas plant 
in your city and’s built up I don’t know 
how many industries all around the state. 
He says Mr. Tinker is just a marvelous 
man, and that he’s had so much success 
almost anybody’s head would be turned 
by it. My husband says that’s one reason 
he admires him so much, because his head 
isn’t turned. He’s just as simple and 
affable as if he wasn’t anybody much at 
all, and Mr. Shuler says that’s perfectly 
wonderful in a man that has five or six 
thousand people working for him in his 
different plants. And he says he never in 
his life saw a man with so much energy 
and —” 


“TANERGY!” Mrs. Tinker exclaimed, 

interrupting. ‘‘ That’s the very trou- 
ble, Mrs. Shuler. What I said to him yes- 
terday, I said, ‘Why can’t you do the way 
Mr. Shuler does and go and take a nap 
after lunch? Why can’t you show a little 
common sense?’ 

“Not he! Every place we’ve been, the 
first thing he’d find out would be whether 
they had a water works and an electric- 
light plant and a sewage system; and if 
they had, he’d drag our poor courier to 
look at them with him. 

“And then when they’d get through, 
heaven only knows what pourboires he’d 
give the workmen, Arabs and everybody! 
Even Le Seyeux shakes his head over it.’ 

Mrs. Shuler laughed. ‘I guess you 
needn’t worry about that, Mrs. Tinker,” 
she said admiringly. ‘‘My husband told 
me that Mr. Tinker built and practically 
supports a big hospital and two trade 
schools for workmen’s children in your 
city.” 


“That’s very different,” Mrs. Tinker 
returned primly. ‘‘When it’s for good 
causes like that, I never make any objec- 
tion; but I think it’s perfectly criminal of 
him to spoil all the French hotel servants 
the way he does—and these Arabs. What 
he’s done since we’ve been in this place 
alone makes my hair curl to think of it! 
Besides what he just throws around, he’s 
sent burnooses and red Morocco boots 
and tunics and brass belts and boxes and 
boxes of dates to every one of his depart- 
ment heads and foremen, and ig 

“‘Couldn’t you stop talking about papa,” 
Olivia interrupted plaintively, “for just a 
little while, mamma?” 





“‘\7ES, dear,”’ her mother said sooth- 

ingly. “It’s a lovely sunset, and we 
ought to just watch it in silence. I never 
saw such colors in my life, so many dif- 
ferent shades and all. It’s so interesting, I 
think, after reading The Garden of Allah, 
though I don’t like that place much; it 
seems so creepy.” 

She lowered her voice a little. ‘‘ As I was 
saying, you can’t do anything with him, 
Mrs. Shuler. I wanted him to take a 
little rest today. Not he! He got to talk- 
ing to a young couple in the garden here 
yesterday afternoon—Austrians or Polish 
or something, but they speak English, he 
said, as well as he does himself—and he 
took a fancy to them and sat with them 
after dinner in the coffee-room and told 
them all about what Africa really needs in 
the way of American machinery, and so 
on; you know his way. 

“So today he got ’em to go off on a long 
camel ride with him. He had lunch taken 
along on some other camels to eat some- 
where in the Desert—you never saw any- 
thing more like a circus parade in your life, 
except it was so kind of wild looking it 
almost scared me. Heaven knows where 
they were going or when they’ll be back! 
He z 

Olivia interrupted again. ‘‘I give up!” 
she said, and she laughed. ‘Mrs. Shuler, 
if you expect to see what’s left of a Desert 
sunset, you’d better come down to the roof 
with me and leave mother up here. Papa 
bought her an absolutely impossible girdle 
of enormous clumps of carved amber and 
ebony in Touggurt, and she likes it. 
Sometimes she won’t speak to him or of 
him at all; but just after he’s got her 
something she likes you can’t possibly 
stop her. You’d better come with me.” 

A moment later the door opening upon 
the gallery clanked and she could be heard 
descending the spiral stairway. At the 
same time, Ogle became aware of a vague 
commotion of sounds from the direction of 
a dried river bed on the edge of the oasis, 
and, looking that way, he beheld a cloud of 
dust, in the midst of which were glints of 
barbaric color, gleamings of brass and the 
tall shapes of camels. 

Mrs. Tinker’s voice sounded eagerly. 
“Look, Mrs. Shuler! There he is now! 
He’s just getting back from the Desert.” 
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eAmerican Red (sross Roll (gall 


people that they have chosen as their 
4. instrument for the alleviation of suffer- 
Ing an institution as democratic as the 
Government and’ the people which it 


serves,” 


I: IS characteristic of the American 


1 


{t was in the few words quoted above 
that President Coolidge expressed, better 
perhaps than it had ever been done be- 
fore, one of the primary reasons for the 
Peculiar loyalty. and devotion to the 
American Red Cross by the rank and file 
of the American public. It is dependent 
not upon a comparatively few charitably 
Inclined people of wealth, but upon the 
small yearly dues paid by more than three 
million members. In so far as its national 
and international work is concerned the 
millionaire contributes neither more nor 
less than the most humble of the millions 


Pilesininiieai 


whose names are on the Red Cross mem- 
bership rolls. 

This month, when the Red Cross makes 
its annual membership appeal between 
Armistice Day and Thanksgiving, more 
than 200,000 women scattered through 
every section of the United States will 
once again don the gray veil and Red 
Cross brassard. They will carry the Red 
Cross message as they did in the days of 
17 and ’18 as they seek membership for 
this great humanitarian army which for- 
tunately was not demobilized on that 
Armistice Day of eight years ago. 

To quote once more the President of the 
United States: 

“We have tested the Red Cross in war 
and in peace. It has never failed us. It 
never will so long as it holds your gen- 
erous support.” 











CerDDress No.135 is offered 
in many delightful new | 
colorings which emphasize 
its lovely simplicity. 





Cer D Hosiery is fashioned 
with deft reinforcements to 
insure long service, Beauti- 
ful, yet inexpensive. 











C&D Dress No.1 39. This 
smart, becoming model 
is very moderately priced. 








Ce D Undergarments com- 
bine luxurious comfort and 
dainty loveliness. Style 


‘LV and LK is shown. 








TO WOMEN — who wish to 


dress fashionably at moderate cost 


The C & D Representative in your community is ready to bring the solution of this 


problem to your home. 


He will show you lingerie of bewitching beauty—dresses of superlative smartness and 
charm—hosiery developed to a new degree of perfection—all created in exclusive C & D 


textures and fabrics. 


The cost of these beautiful things is surprisingly small. And you benefit also by the 
personal assistance of trained C & D representatives who will gladly assist in choosing 
frocks best suited to your individuality and suggest appropriate, harmonious lingerie 
and hosiery. You will be delighted with the style and beauty of C & D creations and 
the helpfulness of C & D fashion service. 


Use the coupon to assure an early call from our representative who will bring our style 
brochure and a complimentary ‘‘Mystery’’ gift, created in one of our special fabrics. 


CM wh? 


in a better way 


made and sold 


A“MYSTERY” GIFT 


To Every Reader 
of the 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
FREE — use Coupon 





Originators of 


Luk Shu-Ri K 


‘Americas Wonder Fabric” 





The C & D Company, Grand Rapids 
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The C & D Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send your illustrated style brochure and have your 
representative bring me your “‘Mystery’’ Gift—without cost 


or obligation 



















































































































These Easy-to-Make Gifts~ 


Done more beautifully 


with Linen Ghread 


Even the simple outline 
stitch is more beautifully 
done with Barbour’s Art 
Needlework Linen Thread. 
For all needlework done 
with linen thread is so 
much richer and lovelier. 


























Cutwork really demands 
linen thread—with no 
other can you make this 
stitch so beautiful and en- 
during. The Barbour book 
has the most fascinating 
cutwork patterns, all with 
full directions. 




















An easy buttonhole-stitch 
done with linen thread 
matches in quality and tex- 
ture this linen table run- 
ner. It isone of the delight- 
ful adaptations of simple, 
well-known stitches in the 
Barbour book. 


YYYeyY 
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Monograms for gift towels 
or other linens are more 
distinguished-looking done 
with Barbour’s Art Nee- 
dlework Linen Thread. 
gh There’s a wide variety of 

ie them in the Barbour book, 


























besidesallsortsofembroid- 
ery and crochet designs. 































oe BARBOUR BOOK NO. 2 has simple, clear diagrams, 
directions and illustrations (many in full color) showing you 
just how to do these and other fashionable new kinds of needle- 
work suitable for gifts. 


And you may purchase all these pieces, stamped on linen and with 
the proper thread for embroidering. Send a dime today for the 
book. The Linen Thread Co., Dept. L-3, 96 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 


BARBOUR’S Jinen Thread 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


“Chis linen thread comes in balls of three 
colors and in skeins of twelve colors—all 
fast. If you cannot get it 
at your dealer’s, we will 
gladly supply you. Balls 
mee are 35C; skeins are 6c, 
j (plus postage). 

Send this coupon and a dime 
for the Barbour Book No. 2 
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THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. L-3 ¢ 4 

3 96 Franklin St., New York City : W : . 

: Please send me your book at once. : 
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C hristmas gifts are a joy to + od x , crate . 

make if you follow the easy q My dealer’s nameis...... 4 
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An armful of bundles filled with just the things you want most. Wouldn’t you love to carry 
them home? You can! This very page will tell you how! 


Dollars for You to Spend! 


Now and All Year ‘Kound ; 


WASN’T there. I don’t know whether 

she paused before a windowful of gay 

holiday scarfs or a display of soft furs; 
whether it was a jolly array of “‘play- 
things”’ for some precious little folks which 
beckoned to her or a regiment of sturdy 
leather slippers just calculated to please 
“the one best man’’! 

But I do know this: 

As she looked into that particular shop 
window not long ago, a certain woman out 
your way was thinking: 

“So attractive. The nicest I’ve 
seen. . . . Just what I want!” 


Even as You and I 


OW do I know these things? Nothing 
could be simpler! We’re all doing it! 
You—I—every one of us! Haven’t we 
all been window-shopping these Novem- 
ber days when the stores brim with love- 
liness and Christmas is already ‘“‘in the 
air’’? 

And haven’t we all been wishing—oh, 
so hard!--that our purses would stretch 
to include even a fourth of the things we’ve 
admired and wanted? 

Of course we have! We wouldn’t be 
human if we hadn’t! And of course you 
yourself have ‘‘ passed by”’ something that 
especially caught your eye. 

Why not have it, then? Why not return 
no later than next week with $10 or $15 or 
even $50 in your purse to buy it? Why 
not have a purseful of your own money 
for all year ’round needs? 

You can do that very thing! Though I 
have not talked to you, have not visited 
your home, I can tell you how. 


Our Plan @an be Yours 


ERE in The Girls’ Club, where a cordial 
welcomeawaits you, schoolgirls, grand- 
mothers—and married women who keep 
house, business girls and stay-at-homes as 
well—are all earning extra money by an 
easy, friendly plan that any woman can use. 


Most of us have no business training; 
had never earned acent. Do you wonder 
that our plan is popular when it puts extra 
dollars into our hands immediately! 

These letters from Club members will 
show you just how splendidly it works: 


““G@hristmas All Year Long” 


Dear Manager: I have been most anxious for 
a pearl ring and with my Club money I can now 
get it. My own money makes Christmas come all 
year long. Mary A. W., New York. 


$38 for a Business Girl 


Dear Manager: Your check brought my 
spare time total up to $38 this month. I cashed 
it on the way downtown yesterday. One of the 
stores was having a lovely sale and at noon I 
found just the cloth dress I wanted. Do you 
know how gladly I bought it? R. W. W., Del. 


“His First Gift From Me” 


Dear Manager: Last week I put $13.50 in the 
little purse I keep for Christmas money. Now 
comes the check for $7.50. 

Of course the twins will have the best Christ- 
mas of their short lives! But better still, this year 
my husband will have a fine watch—his first real 
gift from me! One not bought with his money 
nor charged to his account! And earned in spare 
minutes I haven’t missed a bit! Mrs. F. R., Wis. 


You'll be Glad You‘Did ! 


OULDN’T you like to share the dol- 
lars and interest of our group of alert, 
happy women? 

A note to me saying only “Tell me of 
your plan for making money’”’ will bring 
you the glowing details of our plan. 

It costs you nothing and there are no 
obligations. What’s more, you can begin 
earning immediately! Doesn’t it sound 
attractive? Jtis! Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
473 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘People are having it in their homes today 


as they never thought to before 





Oscar of the WaLvorr suggests delightful 
ways of serving this appealing food 


ic fetes cheese gets served at at 
| least one meal every day and often 
more. The family ask for it. They have 
come to count on having it all the time. 

















Women ask and ask us for **more’’ and Tue Center or THE MEAL 
different ways to serve this delicious food. 
What are the correct uses for it? With what 


other foods is it particularly appetizing? 


“A delightful meal can be planned around a hot 
cheese dish. Some of the most delicious are cas- 
seroles such as cheese and rice, a cheese omelet or 
i, souffé; and cauliflower or tomatoes with a rich 
“io cheese sauce.” —OSCAR. 


Phenix mellowness and savor makes all of these par- 
ticularly alluring. 


tar 


We have asked the famous Oscar of the 
Waldorf—a prince among authorities on 
the elegances of the table—to come to your 
help with his illuminating and valuable 


suggestions. 





THE SaLap CourseE 





Ori tnated or 
the fines? Pa ae “There is hardly a salad, which is not better for being 
accompanied by cheese and crackers or hard biscuits. 
Choose the cheese to blend with the salad. For deli- 
cate fruit salads—the lighter cheeses; for vegetable 
combinations or tomatoes, cheese of a more decided 


flavor.”,-—OSCAR. 


The most popular of the Phenix cheeses are Swiss, 
Pimiento and American. 









REFRESHMENTS WITH A DIFFERENCE 





“Every dainty assortment of sandwiches should 
include cheese. And for an informal party or after- 
theater supper Welsh Rabbit is popular.” —OSCAR. 
These good things have special distinction when 
Phenix Cheese is used. 


For helpful booklet and introductory package 
Phenix has made cheese so wonderfully tend cate qwith compen below 


good, so convenient 





Tue Puentx Cueese Corporation, Dept. A-14 


‘Der: - Plymouth, Wisconsin. 
( (TEESE is so regularly bought, so frequently served 


' now, because of its new convenience, its unfailing 
de iousness as Phenix makes it. 


I enclose 10 cents in coin for introductory pack- 
age of Phenix Pimiento Cheese and your booklet 
“Delicious Cheese Recipes.’ 


_- te Phenix cheesemakers have found the way to 
g1\. you every time cheese of the same deliciousness 
: anv creaminess. 

















‘ey put it up in the small packages, even in con- 

vevcnt 4% Ibs. and %4 Ibs. It comes to you with all its = ‘ 

Sav: and creaminess intact. And it keeps so well you ae, + 

? can have it constantly in the house. aoe Ve Made by the makers of 


In % 1b., % 1b., 2 lb. packages, 5 lb. loaves 


American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Limburger 






henix 


“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
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BRILLO— 


the guaranteed 


aluminum cleaner 


Brillo— the soft fibre lubricated 
pads and polisher—brightens the 
surface and lightens the work! Use 
Brillo to clean your aluminum as 
you want it cleaned. Use Brillo for 
your agate, iron, nickel, and copper- 
ware. Use Brillo for china, glass, 
wood. Save money—save hands— 
and have more time for rest! No 
rags; no lye; no effort; no waste. 
130,000,000 packages sold. 


Send the coupon—find out how 
good Brillo is for your work. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 
for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25¢ stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 





Name 


Address nt 








Dealers. 4 
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At right, a cham- 
pagne satin pillow 
measures 8 inches 
wide by 12 inches 
long, with a 1M- 
inch boxing anda 
44-inch cording. 
The flower basket, 
shown in detail on 
page 214, is cross- 
stitched in dark 
brown, yellow- 
green, blue-green, 
ashes of rose, lav- 
ender and apricot 
wool, 


spot on which to lean a weary elbow 

as we hold a telephone receiver to a 
tired ear and hearken to the sprightly 
remarks of one who simply won’t hang 
up! And it’s nice to have a little cushion 
handy when we sit down at the writing 
table or in a wide-armed easy-chair; for 
elbows and hard surfaces just won’t 
agree, and a soft intermediary is always 
more than grateful. 

Therefore, now that Christmas looms 
ahead, why not solve our annual prob- 
lem ‘early by making some of these new 
and delightful little elbow cushions to 
give as welcome gifts? Their uses are 
innumerable, and 
they make a 
charming spot of 
color in living 
room or bedroom. 
Besides, they are 
very smart, for 
nowadays, except 
for something 
special like a sil- 
houetted picture, 
our cushions are 
apt to be either 
very large or very 
small. And, last 
but by no means 
least, anyone can 
make them. For 
their fashioning is 
easy—and they 
provide a practi- 
cal way of using 
up odd scraps of Above, reseda green 
silk and satin and satin makes a 
even calico. charming little cush- 

ion, 9 inches square, 


[= comforting to have a nice soft 





HEY need not edged with a 44-inch 
be expensive, silk cording and 
either, foreventhe trimmed with nar- 


lovely petit-point 
motifs that add 
such an exquisite 
touch to three of 
the pillows illus- 


rower twisted wool 
cording. The petit- 
point center, 434 
inches square, has 
flowers in various 





shades of blue, rose, 
violet, yellow and 
green. 


trated here, may 
be purchased for 
as low as seventy- 
five cents—if one 
strikes a bargain 
day —up to $2.50. 
And the exceedingly attractive little 
cushion in the illustration at bottom of 
page is made of calico patches. 

With the exception of the pillow at 
left in illustration at top of page, the 
only handwork required is the actual 
putting together of the cushions, for 
which measurements and descriptions 
are given in the captions accompanying 
illustrations. In the pillow mentioned, 
however, a colorful flower-basket motif, 
cross-stitched in wool on a background 








Above, an 8-inch square pillow of vari-colored 
calico patches, each 2 inches square, has a tan 
calico back and '4-inch matching cording. Silk 
patches and a silk back may be used, if desired. 


The wee round cushion just below the illustration 
at top of page is of pink taffeta flowered in rose, 
yellow and green. It measures only 7 inches across, 
but 6 layers of fringed taffeta, extending one be- 
yond the other and shading from pink to deep rose, 
add 3 more inches all around. The back, which 
is also of the flowered taffeta, is finished with V%- 
inch plain cording. 





a 


The cushion in 
center, of wild- 
rose satin, covered 
with a 17-inch- 
square lace-edged 
handkerchief of 
pink georgette, is 
11 inches square. 
That at right, of 
old-rose satin, is 
8! inches across, 
including the 34- 
inch fringed edge. 
The petit-point 
center measures 
314 inches across, 


of champagne satin, is effective enough 
to make up for the little extra time re- 
quired in its embroidering. A diagram 
of the design, measuring 71% inches at 
widest place, and 334 inches high, with 
accompanying color key, is given at top 
of page 214. Anyone can follow it with- 
out difficulty by simply counting the 
squares. The pillow itself is made with a 
boxing, and edged by a matching bias silk- 
covered cording inserted between seams 
at top and bottom. 

One of the smart new lace and geor- 
gette handkerchiefs adds dainty distinc- 
tion to the cushion in center of top 
illustration. The flat pillow, without 
boxing or cord- 
ing, is laid on the 
handkerchief in 
such manner that 
the lace corners 
may be foldedover 
top of pillow as 
seen in illustra- 
tion, and each 
point is tacked 
down at center of 
pillow with a little 
bunch of French 
ribbon flowers. 


N THE round 

cushion at right 
of top illustra- 
tion, and the two 
square ones in 
center of page, the 
petit-point cen- 
ters are applied on 
top of satin. In 
the first, the round 
motif, in various 


Above,a second satin 
cushion, of dull blue, 
measures 8'2 inches 
square, with a 1\4- 
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inch boxing and a 
14-inch cording on 
edge. The 334-inch 
square of petit point, 


with designindiffer- . 


ent shades of rose, 
green, brown and 
blue, is edged with 


shades of rose, 
blue, green, ye'l- 
low, orange and 
violet, is edged 
with fringed satin. 
For this, astraig!t 
strip of the satin, 
134 inches wide, ‘s 


1,-inch-wide vari- 
colored ribbon, in 
14-inch-wide plaits, 


folded lengthwice 
in center and 
shirred over a nar- 
row cord. The 
edges are thei 
frayed out to 
within a quarter of an inch of cord, ma‘- 
ing a double fringe. The fringe at ede 
of pillow is made of 134-inch-wide satin, 
folded through lengthwise center, gath- 
ered on edge of fold, and frayed. Both top 
and bottom covers of cushion are edged 
with separate shirred cording, and the 
fringe is then inserted between the two. 

Plain, matching, silk-covered cording 
edges the green pillow at left center, wit 


(Continued on Page 214) 
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when that extra dividend is ae ar Q” 
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Ts sweetest of all money is money that 
comes unexpectedly. That unlooked for 
birthday check from Uncle John, that extra 
cash dividend from Amalgamated Oil, that 
surprise-remittance from a forgotten borrower. 


These are velvet dollars. Not hard-earned 
business dollars to be saved and put to work, 
but carefree, unreproaching dollars, gaily ex- 
horting you to be a regular fellow and play 
Santa Claus to yourself. 


But because these cheerful and indulgent 
dollars may be pleasantly spent, they need not 
be fruitlessly spent. Invest them with your 
jeweler and get the maximum in day-by-day, 
year-in and year-out service and satisfaction, 











“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE™ 


An Elgin is a gift that is a life-long 

expression of affection and good wishes. 

Featured by all jewelers in a wide style- 
variety, at prices up to $1700. 








ADDRESS 






“Teng ren 


while still adding a permanent asset to your 
“life-estate.” 


Invest them in that jeweled ring, that pearl 
pendant, those platinum cuff links or that 
Elgin watch you have long coveted 
Spend the income of your investment in the 
pride and pleasure of your possession, while 
retaining the principal in intrinsic and con- 
vertible value. 


Thus you may eat your cake and have it, too. 


7 LGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 

















Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. 









Sent free + Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 31, Elgin, Ill. 





CG hey test it for every kind of baking— 
the only sure proof a flour will give 


perfect results in all your baking 


UFFY muffins and biscuits 
... light and flaky pastries . . . the 
most delicate cakes—now you can 
make them just as well as the 
best cooks you know. With this 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ flour you can be 
sure they will always come out right. 


Half your baking ‘‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the oven. 
Two batches of the same brand of 
flour may seem identical by every 
possible scientific test. Yet—zn your 
baking—they often give different re- 
sults. This is half the cause of all 
baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 


That is the famous ‘“Kitchen-test”’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
must prove—by actual baking results 
—that it will act the same perfect 
way in your oven. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY | . 
BUFFALO 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS - 


This rigid baking test of ours now 
does away with half the cause of all 
baking failures. It is yourassurance of 
perfect results. Read our guarantee. 


Proved 100% uniform 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen [a kitchen just like yours] 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 

All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced women bake 
with them—breads, pastries, cakes 
—everything. 

Last year we held back more 


than 5 million pounds of Cor 


Gold Medal Flour. Chemi- 
cally it was perfect. But the 
“*Kitchen-test’’ proved it 
varied slightly in the way 
it acted in the oven. It 
could not carry the Gold 
Medal label. 

So at last, in Gold Medal 
you have a flour that you 
know will always act the 


KANSAS CITY + CHICAGO - 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Women Kitchen-test this 
four i a-kitchen Just like yours 





General Offices: 
LOUISVILLE + 
Listen in on Betty Crocker Radio Cooking School—10:45 A.M., Mon., Wed., and Fri. Delightful, new ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes 
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same way in your oven. 
Tested for every kind 
of recipe. This means 
one flour for a// your 
baking. There isnobet- 
ter flour for cakes or 
pastries. Why paymore? 


Money-back guarantee 
If at any time Gold Medal Flour 


does not give you the most uniformly 
good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may return the un- 
used portion of your sack of flour to 
your grocer. He will pay you back 

your full purchase price. 
is We willrepay him. So make 
“* thistrial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain 


or self-rising) for our South- 
ern trade is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill. 
Every batch is ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ with Southern reci- 
pes before it goes to you. 


GREAT FALLS + KALISPELL 


OLD Medal “Pigs in Blankets” 

—aw ul new way to serve wien- 
ers. One of the many delightful recipes 
constantly created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. ‘‘Kitchen-tested’' Recipes 
with ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour— perfect 
results always. Read our special offer. 


Special Offer — 


**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
—relieve baking monot- 
ony and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal 





MINNEAPOLIS 











































































Flour in our kitchen we also 
create. and test delightful 
new recipes. We have print- 
ed these ‘‘Kitchen-tested" 
recipes on cards and filed 
them in neat wooden boxes, 
handy for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you 
one of the new Gold Medal 
Home Service Recipe Boxes, 
complete with recipes, for 
only $1.00 [less than this 
service actually costs us]. 
Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send c.u- 
pon with check, moncy 
order, or plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first 
what the recipes are like, we 
will be glad to send you ««- 
lected samples free. Check 
and mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire. 


Gait Crh?” 


sa, 
Send coupon now. A new f 
delight awaits you ‘ 


MISS BETTY CROCKER ' 
Gold Medal Flour, Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 187, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of “ Kitchen- 


tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is un- 
derstood I may send for new recipes free.) 























Free— Please send free selected samples of 
**Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 4 








Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby Co. 
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Gay squares of 
linen, georgette, 
crépe de chine and 
chiffon, in every 
size and color, 
form the blossoms 
on this fascinating 
handkerchief tree. 
The tree itself, a 
delightful feature 
for the handker- 
chief booth at a ba- 
zaar, measures 4 
feet highand 4 feet 
across its widest 
part. It is made 
of composition 
wallboard,painted 
and nailed to a 
pine board base. 











One Has a Flandkerchief Wardrobe Nowadays 


No Longer is the Same Type Used 


NCE upon a time the 
handkerchief was a 


purely utilitarian arti- 
cle, of a single type that served 
throughout the day. Today, 
however, no costume is com- 
plete without its complemen- 
tary square of dainty white or 
colored fabric, and the smart 
woman boasts a different type 
of handkerchief for every oc- 
casion, with the size varying 
as much as the material. 

Just a hint of the infinite 
variety offered in the shops to- 
day is given above, where a 
decorative tree flaunts hand- 
kerchiefs of every color and 
design, varying in size from 
914 to 19 inches square. 

Typical of the sports vari- 
ety is the boy’s size linen hand- 
kerchief with colored border, 
about 1514 inches square, while 
that of printed or batiked silk, 
ranging from 14 to 19 inches 
square, is also very smart. 
Plain crépe de chine in solid 
colors, with simple, rolled hem, 


‘s always, the loveli- 


‘handkerchiefs are 
le and embroid- 
iby hand. What 
re acceptable as a 

Clristmas gift than 
x of handker- 
fs like those at 
rR of white or col- 

/ linen, crépe de 





From Morning Until Night 
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makes other sports handker- 
chiefs about 15 inches square. 
But if one prefers smaller sizes, 
the 10-inch linen square may 
be substituted, with printed 
border or in all-over printed 
effect. French knots forming 
the centers of the printed flow- 
ers supply a new and interest- 
ing touch in these designs. 

For simple afternoon or gen- 
eral wear, the printed handker- 
chief may again be used. Or, if 
one follows a smart Parisian 
fashion, a square of plaided 
cotton voile may furnish that 
important color touch. But 
with frocks of the distinctly 
dressy type, one carries a fine, 
white, hand-embroidered 
handkerchief, or one of plain 
chiffon, georgette or crépe de 
chine, edged with lace or foot- 
ing perhaps, or even of the 
painted or ombré variety. 

For evening, lace-edged 
chiffon or fine georgette with 
white or pastel center makes 
the correct handkerchief. 


Design No.634 gives 
not only the motifs 
shown here, but the 
borders as well, and 
in some instances 
the entire handker- 
chiefs. Thirteen 
different designs, to 
be embroidered in 
simple, well-known 
Stitches, are in- 
cluded. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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One of the 15,000 Striking Educational 
Pictures in THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 


The Space No Man 
Can Measure! 


Flying forty million years 
to the nearest star! 


TRAIN running a mile a minute, 

every hour of every day, year 
after year, would take 177 years to 
reach the sun, and 40,000,000 years to 
reach the nearest star! This picture, 
which helps us to grasp the immensity 
of the universe, is only one of 15,000 
striking educational pictures in The 
Book of Knowledge. 


Can YOU Answer Your 
Children’s Questions? 
Why is the sky blue? 
What holds the stars up? 
Why is the sea never still? 
What is air made of? 
Where does the rain go? 


These, and the thousands of other 
questions your children ask are clearly, 
interestingly, answered by: 


The BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


This great book contains a// the really 
essential knowledge of the world, told 
and pictured so simply and clearly 
that a child can understand it, and 
made so interesting that children 
love to read it. 

Beginning with the Wonder Ques- 
tions they go from one to another of 
the 18 story-like departments of The 
Book of Knowledge: Familiar Things, 
The Earth, Animal Life, Plant Life, 
Our Own Life, Things To Make And 
Do, Our Country, Other Countries, 
Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry. 

Children who have The Book of 
Knowledge have a wonderful advan- 
tage at school. They learn to think 
for themselves, and can give clear and 
intelligent answers in class. They have 
made a long start in the race for 
knowledge. 


ov MAILED FREE~» 


32-page illustrated specimen book 


Send the coupon for section con- 
taining questions, pictures and 
story-articles from The Book of 
Knowledge. Contents: Animals, 
Plants, Fish, Insects, Industries, 
etc. How Long Do Animals 
Live? Where Does The Rain 
Go? Three Ways The Earth 
Moves, etc. Show it to the chil- 
dren. See what they think of it. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., Dept. 10 

Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of 
questions, story-articles and 50 pictures from The 
Book of Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 





Name 


Address. 
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ETIQUETTE DEMANDS 
THE PERSONAL LETTER 


The telegram of con- Send 25c for Montag's 


gratulationiscorrectfor © Sampler-Portfolio—a 5 
last-minute thought- usable assortment of 
. fulness. But the eti- ¢xquisitely smart sta- = 


tionery, including our 
dainty brochure, ‘‘The 
Etiquette of Atten- 
tion.’” It will help you > 
find the paper that is you! 


Monta Brotuers, INc., Mfr's 
Adanta,Ga.,Los Angeles and NewYork 


quette of attention con- 
sists in showing your 
thoughtfulness in ad- 
C vance, with a personal 
letter written on your 
loveliest stationery. 


FASHIONABLE 
d “Writing PAPERS 
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For two generations Denton Sleeping Garments have occupied an intimate 
and unique place inthe home life of American children, 


Dentons 


‘Mt % Alre Ideal for Bedtime 
5 NS ‘Romping«*Sleeping 


‘ Denton Fabric is wonderfully soft and warm, 
\ of high-grade, unbleached cotton, double carded, 
\. «with some fine, soft wool. 
Our loosely-spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
gives ventilation for the skin to function health- 
fully. Denton Fabric is truly hygienic. 


Batra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) double the 
~~ of Dentons. Give extra durability 
where most needed. Soles and 
uppers are die cut, making shapely, 
i7 well-tailored feet. 
Flexible Rubber Buttons do not 
break in wringer. Do not cut threads. 
Do not readily come unbuttoned. Mothersare 
enthusiastic, for the old bother of sewing on buttons 
is almost gone. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) prevents bind- 

ing when child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

Dentons Do Not Shrink. Body, limbs and feet 

are covered, (also hands in small sizes) protecting the 
child if bed coverings are thrown off. 

Small sizes have Drop Seat and open down the back. 
Large sizes retain the popular 
Drop Seat but open down the “% 
front. Adult sizes now made. 

Small sizes have turn-down cuffs. 
Sizes 0,1 and 2 extra large at hips 
to allow for diapers, 

Dentons are amply proportioned, 
and finely tailored. Ideal for camping, 
touring or for fresh-air sleeping. 


We also make Sleeping Hoods. Lee 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. 7 22m 
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This 
picture 

on trade 
mark tag on 
every genuine 
Denton Garment 
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The plan at left shows the base which is to be attached to the boxlike foundation at right. 








Here the construction is explained. The box showing fireplace, 
moldings and rafters is used for the living room. 

















At the right and right center, the two parts used for the windows. 
Left center, window complete. Left, one of the doors. 





A close view of the stairs and the second-floor hall, with a section 
cut away for a railing. 


eA Colonial Doll Hlouse 


(Continued from Page 28) 


even with the under side of the horizontal 
top rail of the door frame (see Fig. 3 above). 
The above applies to baseboards and 
molding throughout the doll house. 

All inside door trim is “46 inch thick. 
Uprights are 5 inch wide and 7 inches 
high; top rails are 34 inch high and 5% 
inches long. Outside window trim is *16 
inch thick; the casing at each side being 
5g inch wide and the top and bottom 
strips 34 inch wide and 54 inches long. 
For the inside window trim, two paste- 
board frames, 5 inches wide: and 6% 


the mantel shelf, 846 inch thick, 1 inch wide 
and 7% inches long. Against the beaver 
board, under the center of mantel shelf, 
glue a %6-inch board, 1% inch high and 
1% inches long. Glue four 7%-inch-square 
bits of wood, *46 inch thick, to beaver board 
at top and bottom of the upright members, 
and between each vertical pair fit strips of 
wood \% inch thick and %% inch wide to 
serve as flat columns or pilasters. 

The baseboards are *%e inch thick and 
¥% inch high. The wall molding, % inch 
thick and \% inch wide, runs at a height 
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Above, three of the 
boxes are in place, 
together with halls and 
stairs. This shows con- 
struction between 


floors. Center, shows 
triangular rafters in 
atti ith notch cut 
near rear for one of the 


himneys. 


At the left one may 
note minute details in 
the division of the front 
with columns stand- 
ing free and with cen- 
ter window and door 
split in two. Half of 
the space for the door 
proper can be seen cut : 
away. Note capitals. 





inches high, are used (Fig. 4, extreme 
right, page 202). The one next against 
the wall has an opening slightly larger all 
around than the piece of glass 4 by 544 
inches which it holds in place. Over this 
is glued the second cardboard frame, with 
an opening the same size, 334 by 54 inches, 
as the window opening in the wall. The 
window sash is represented with white 
gummed tape. First lay out an accurate 
dra wing oncardboard of thesash (see Fig. 4, 
right center, page 202). Place it under each 
sheet of glass as a guide for gluing in place 
the ',-inch-wide gummed strips. Then 
cut lengths of 1l-inch tape, fold in half 
lengthwise, and gum around the edges of 
the pane. The windows should be put in 
place after all other work is done. 

_ Each inside door is made of wood 6% 
inches high and 3% inches wide. From 
two cardboard rectangles this same size, 
cut out and discard the panel openings 
(see lig. 4, extreme left). Glue the frame- 
wor, to each face of door and put under a 
weivht till dry. Laminated or three-ply 
Wood !q inch thick is best for doors, as it 
Will not warp. 


Complete Each Unit 


A . floors, save in the halls, are covered 
“ith heavy pasteboard. Before gluing 
theni in place, score heavy lines with ruler 
and soft carpenter’s pencil to represent 
floor board cracks. Do not assemble 
boxes on foundation until each unit is 
Compicte with doors and windows, floors, 
woodwork, trim and paint. It is diffi- 
cult to do any of this work after the house 
IS put together, 

Separating the two bottom boxes, and 
glued and nailed to the foundation, is a 





ae ¥% inch thick, 734 inches 





wide and 25 inches long (Fig. 3). Three 
pieces of these same dimensions should be 
cut. The first becomes the main hallway 
floor and is scored with pencil as described 
above. There is a doorsill 1% inch thick, 
11% inches wide and 4 inches long at each 
end of this strip (Fig. 3). The second strip 
does double duty as the upper hallway 
floor and also the main hall ceiling, and 
has an opening 414 inches deep and 814 
inches long cut in it for the stairway, as 
shown in Fig. 5. The ceiling beams at- 
tached to it are 1% inch thick and 1 inch 
wide, as are all ceiling beams. The third 
strip of wood serves as the upper hallway 
ceiling. Under it are attached ceiling 
beams as for the main hallway. 


«Match Sticks for Balustrade 


Te spindles of the stairway balustrade 
are large match sticks, their ends glued 
in small holes drilled in the flooring. Under 
the top rail will be seen a narrow strip of 
wood, which is similarly drilled with holes 
for tops of match sticks. The top rail has a 
rounded edge. The posts, of small lengths 
of pine, are planed to taper toward the 
top. 

The slanting sides of the stairway (Fig. 
5) are made from two pieces of wood *16 
inch thick 134 inches wide and 12 inches 
long. Cut notches at the proper angles 
with a coping saw to receive the right 
steps or treads, which are 1 inch deep and 
4 inches across, and saw one end of each 
piece on the bias to rest evenly on floor. 
Saw the other ends to fit snugly against 
the third beam from the rear of lower hall- 
way ceiling (Fig. 5). These two parallel 
notched strips are braced at the back by a 
solid strip of thin wood as shown in lower 
left illustration, page 28. Horizontal 
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FOR Thanksgiv- 
ing breakfast —a 
steaming bowl of 
Ralston porridge 








with dates or 
prunes or figs! 
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Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices 

Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
plete plans, architectural service, lumber and building 
material shipped direct to you from our mills. Many 
built-in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. 
Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 
200,000 customers. Hundreds write they save up to $2000. 


Many Buyers Put Up Own Homes 

We saw, cut and fit all parts all city building codes. Highest 
possible by machinery. Saves quality —20 year guarantee. No 
expensive handsawing when you extras. Materials furnished ac- 
build; no waste. Permanent cording to strict specifications. 
year-round homes; conform to Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Garages, $89 up Summer Cottages Lumber at Wholesale 
Material ready-cut. 3to5 rooms. Well- 5,000 building material 
Build yourself and planned. Inexpen- bargains. Send us your 
save money. sive. bills to figure. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Gua ranteed or Money Back 
844 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 628 
Charming [English 
type—6 rooms, bath, 
built-in features. 
Materials as specified 


$22999° 


Write for ue Home Plans! 






Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
844 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


I am interested and expect to 


O Builda 





O Repaira e 
Send me proper catalog. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 
HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 















The Famous 
Original for 
Knit 40 
Waist years 





OTHING like the warmth of knitted underwear for 
' the children these days and there’s nothing quite so 
satisfactory as Nazareth Underwear. 


Forty years of experience as specialists in 
children’s knit underwear has taught us how 
to make Nazareth garments right in every 
detail. 


Nazareth heavy weight waist suits shown here 
give excellent service. Elastic knit, fleeced back, 


tubular knit tapes for supporting outer gar- e| 
ments; non-rusting pin-tubes; flat seams; drop ; 
seat. Retail at $1.00. * 

Nazareth Waist Suits and Nazareth Waists are * 


made for boys and girls, sizes 2 to 13, special 
14-15. Untaped union suits, sizes 2 to 17. 
Infants’ wrappers, sizes 1 to 6. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the genuine Nazareth garments write us. 
Catalog on request. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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treads are so laid as to project slightly 
over the small wood rectangles glued in 
front of each step. Against the wall and 
fitted over the steps is an ascending strip 
of wood shown in Fig. 5. Drill two holes 
in the top of each tread, into which the 
match-stick spindles are set. As in the 
upper hallway railing, the tops of the 
matches fit into holes bored in a narrow 
under rail. On top of this is the top rail 
*46 inch thick and 3% inch wide with the 
edges and ends well rounded over. The 
newel posts are “ce inch square at the base 
and taper to 4% inch square where they 
join the top rail. 

Figure 6, page 203, shows how the upper 
hallway floor is mounted. Screws run 
through the walls, near the ceiling, of the 
ground story rooms into the ceiling beams 
beneath the upper hallway floor. The 
beamed ceiling of the upper hall (not 
shown in Fig. 6) is held similarly in place. 
Care must be taken that these hall beams 
are not in line with ceiling beams of the 
various rooms. Each of the two lower 
boxes in Fig. 6 is fastened to the founda- 
tion with four screws passing through the 
floor; stairway when painted is lightly 
nailed in place. Small thin screws pass 
through the second-story floor to the ceil- 
ing beams beneath, and larger screws 
penetrate the center of the right-hand box, 
passing through the floor into the dividing 
partition between the rooms below. When 
all four boxes are in place, screw the upper 
hallway ceiling in position, then cover the 
upper boxes completely over with boards 
¥ inch thick which have been painted on 
the underside. 

Figure 7, page 203, shows construction 
of the attic. First make three triangular 
rafters of %-inch-thick wood, 3414 inches 
long, 734 inches high at the peak, and 
sloping to a height of 13¢ inches at either 
end. Two strips of wood % inch thick, 
2914 inches long and 13 inches high, with 
the top edges planed to the same slope as 
the rafters, run along the front and back 
side of the house. The attic floor is made 
of 44-inch boards nailed to the rafters and 
the long strips at the side. Wood mold- 
ings 4 inch thick and 5¢ inch wide run all 
around the lower edge of the outside of the 
attic floor to form part of the cornice; 
34 inch above these is another molding at 
each end of the gables, 14 inch thick and 
“Ae inch wide. The third molding, 14 inch 
thick and 5% inch wide, lies just under each 
gable roof. 


How to Shingle the House 


HE semicircular fanlight in each gable 

is 314 inches high and 5 inches wide at 
the base. Cut it out of a thin piece of 
wood, or from cardboard, and back it first 
with a piece of celluloid or isinglass and 
then with a piece of glued black paper. 

Screw attic floor to second-story ceiling 
boards, then construct the 4%-inch-thick 
roofing boards on which are laid the 
shingles. These boards cover the twenty 
inches along each slope of roof and are 
3214 inches long. Four strips of %6-inch- 
thick wood trim, 14 inch wide, hide the 
ends of the boards. Before fastening 
roofing to the rafters, apply the shingles. 
These are made of long strips of paste- 
board 11% inches wide; shingling is repre- 
sented by making cuts almost across the 
strips at 34-inch intervals. The strips are 
glued and tacked horizontally to the roof 
in such a way that the lower edge of each 
strip overlaps the strip below it and so 
that the incisions in one strip do not come 
directly above the incisions in the strip 
below. Two long strips of wood 6 inch 
thick and % inch wide form the ridge 
boards and are nailed in position after the 
roof is set permanently in place. 

The front of the house, consisting of 
two halves, one of which is shown in Fig. 8, 
is made from four pieces of wood each 
¥ inch thick, 914% inches high and 1634 
inches long. Out of a corner of two of 
them is cut a rectangle 75% inches high by 
2 inches wide to make room for the front 
door. Pairs of these boards are then 
fastened together to produce the neces- 
sary height of 19 inches. 


————___ 


At the top and bottom of each half of 
the front and at right angles (see Fig, 9) | 
are nailed strips of wood 1% inch thick 
27% inches wide and 18 inches long. The 
columns, of soft wood, are 1%46 inches 
thick, 17%6 inches long exclusive of the 
base and capital, and taper from a width 
of 134 inches at the bottom to 1%c inches 
at the top. The blocks used to form the 
bases are 3 inch thick, 13 inches deep | 
and 2*46 inches across the front. One. 
quarter inch above the base is a molding 
lg inch deep. The capitals are made of 5 
pieces of wood: At the very top a rectan. 
gle *46 inch thick, 134 inches deep, 2 inches _| 
across the front, the edges of this being | 
tapered in toward the bottom; next q | 
square 14 inch thick and 134 inches on 
each side, the edges of this being tapered | 
to fit the top of the column; two scrolls | 
made from pieces of dowel stick 5% inch in 
diameter and 1% inches long. After at- 
taching these to the capitals, a length of 
match stick is then glued across the face 
of each capital even with the lower edges 
of the dowel sticks. 


Windows and @himneys 


HERE is a blind window over the front _| 

door made in halves, one being attached 
to each division of the front. This window 
measures 81% inches across the top of the 
frame, the top and bottom members of 
which are %16 inch thick and 34 inch 
wide. The trim at the outside part is 
¥% inch wide. The board trim in the cen- 
ter is 54 inch wide and the narrow board 
trim next to the edge of each half is 4 
inch wide, the whole window being of the 
same height as the other windows of the 
house. The sash and glass are then | 
treated as in the gable fanlights. 

The fanlight for the front door, made 
of thin wood cut with a coping saw or of 
thick cardboard, is 4% inch wide, 2%46 
inches high and 814 inches long. 

The front doors are the same size as all 
other doors, the lintel at the top being %{ 
inch wide and 81% inches long. The 
trims at the outside of the door and at the | 
very outer edge of each side of the door 
frame are 54 inch and ¥% inch wide re- 
spectively. 

The opening fronts of the house swing 
on round-headed screws used as_ pivots. 
One of these screws may be seen in the pic- 
ture of the front of the house just back of 
the first right column. 

The back of the house is made of four 
doorlike sections, 4% inch thick and 9% 
inches high, each one of which is attached 
to the house by small hinges screwed into 
a strip of wood fastened to each of the rear 
corners. These pieces are 14 inch thick 
and 114 inches wide. The center window 
is exactly the same as that over the front 
door, and the four side windows are the | 
same as the other windows of the house. | 

The chimney consists of four parts: A 
boxlike piece made of wood % inch thick, 
7 inches across the outside, 81% inches high | 
and 2 inches wide; a solid piece of wood | 
23 inches high, 2 inches thick and 4 inches | 
wide; and two wedge-shaped pieces of wood 
each 1% inches at the base, 2 inches thick 
and 10 inches high. These wedge-shaped 
pieces, flat on one side, are placed on top 
of the base of the chimney with their flat 
sides against the 23-inch piece of wood, 
which also rests on the base. Each chim- 
ney may be attached to the house with 
long screws after part of the cornice is cut 
away to make room for it and part of 
its base is cut away to allow for the 
foundation of the house, as shown in the 
picture. 

The trim used on the sides of the house 
is 4% inch thick and % inch wide, cut to 
fit and run about as shown. 

It is understood that all indoor wood- 
work has been painted before being put in 
place. This work may be done with regu- 
lar house paints. Knot holes should first 
be coated with shellac to keep them from 
staining. It is left to the ingenuity of the 
individual to devise methods for the con- 
struction of furniture such as beds and 
chairs, bathtub, pictures, lights, rugs, miI- 
rors and the rest. 
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The white manicure 
brush is a gift that has 
a real place on any 
dressing table. AS 
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fastidious housewife’'s table. 





A helpful service in the wise selection of acceptable and desirable 
Christmas gifts is brought to your home by the Fuller Man. 
Among his many suggestions not shown here, are a number so 
new it was impossible to include them in this page. Better than 
ever before, he is prepared this holiday season to bring a Merry 
Christmas to you and to those whom you wish to remember. 


The Fuller Brush Company, tog6 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 




















A satin-y smooth Fuller Tray & 
and Scraper of ivory Fullerex ay 
to whisk the crumbs from the aS 























areal “he-man”™ appeal. I 
haere 


turesque, 

strong-fibered Fuller 
Broom that sweeps so 
thoroughly and wears so 
'ong is a gift of leisure hours. 


A comb, brush, and 
shiny trench mirror set 
toslip in the Boy Scout's 
knapsack is a gift with 
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What is more refreshin 
temperature! 


~of, 


“ than a shower at just the right 
e The Fuller Shower Brush is a welcome 
gift. Requires no extra plumbing. 


In this ivory Fullerex brush and 
comb set, the comb rests upright on 
the tray instead of crushing into the 
brush when not in use. 
























































Gift sets of six personal Fuller Brushes 
are graceful compliments to the re- 
ceiver—for lovely hair, well-kept 


hands, refreshing baths, 







immaculate 


“we 


clothes and hats. Sets of ivory Fullercx 
are liked by women—shell 
are more adapted to masculine taste. 


The chemically-treated 
Fuller Dry Mop is a prac- 
tical gift. It slides under 
radiators, and intodifficult 
corners with utmost ease. 
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Fullerex sets 




















urniture set. 
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To the home-maker who prides herself on the 
lowing finish of her furniture, give a Fuller 























The ~cll-groomed 
man i:<0s the shell 








Please the men-folk on your list with 
comb and brush sets of Shell Fullerex. 
They're easily kept clean. 
















Fulle; Clothes 








Brush sat flicks off 
dust a= lint like 











magic 
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i 
The shell Fullerex four-piece 
set of comb and brushes for 


hair, nails, and clothes starts 
the well-dressed man's day 




















right. 
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Genuine 


Futter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 

















Fuller Kitchen Sets to keep sinks, bottles, pots 
and pans bright as new—gifts to delight 
recent brides. 


























The Fuller white hand 
brush with its two brush- 
ing surfaces is a prized gift 
in any home. 
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Pocket comb of 
ivory Fullerex with 
shell Fullerex back 
and case is a handy 
little accessory for 
both men and 
women. 
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The Fuller Flesh Brush is stimulating and 
refreshing—for dry massage or bath—a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 
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Bobbed hair 
needs a comb 
made expressly 
for its care. This 
is why this 
ivory Fullerex 
with its match- 
ing sheath is 

















The littlest girl's own “Little 
Lady’'s"’ Set of smaller comb, 
brush, and mirror. 








Fuller Clothes Brushes 
are shaped to *’fit’’ your 
clothes—a _ thoughtful 
gift for the busy busi- 
ness woman. 
































Shell Fullerex 























such a welcome gift. | 








ee Rare 3) Softly shining hair, exquisite 
sheath—for |t- || hands, clothes free from dust 

those who pre- | F=4| and lint—if she loves these, = 
fer the shell she'll like this ivory Fullerex set. 

finish. 
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For the smart modern bathroom «+ 


BRIGHT TOWELS THAT NEVER LOSE THEIR COLOR 





haa In this luxurious bathroom with its marhj 

tub, the color scheme is accented by towel; 

with smartly blocked borders of black anj 

laicmipincnaae white. They will keep their crisp contrast 

= oe, color as long as they last! i 
e% 





| | paneer sparkling with 
color are the newest! Inte- 
rior decorators are finding delight- 
ful, unexpected ways to add color 
to every bathroom. 
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Pane e g9e owner cw aces 2@ 


























Yet no matter whether the 
room itself is gay with brilliant 
tiles or marble, or finds its color 
in bright-hued curtains, rugs and 
bottles, decorators practically al- 
ways choose colorful bath towels. 





towels of solid color, or in stripes 
on the ends of the white ones, 
Green, blue, lavender, pink, black 
or gold—every color is guaran. 
teed against fading from. sun. 
light, soap or boiling. 

















And they must be fast color— 
these towels—when they play so 
important a part in the whole 
decorative scheme! 


For those who choose all-white 
towels, Martex offers some inter. 
estingly woven borders free from 
color. 

Martex guarantees every color 
against fading whether from boil- 
ing, from soap or from sun! 


Bath mats, too, are increasingly 
important for Christmas giving 
You will find an astonishing va- 
riety of Martex mats to choose 


Again and again Martex towels 
from. 


are laundered without losing their 
lovely color. And each time they come back from from active service—they outwear cheaper towels Of course, there are wash cloths of all kinds, 
their tubbing fluffer, firmer, more caressingly soft ‘three and four times! Yet they cost very little more. And when you are buying Christmas towels why 
than before. How they last! not make the house a present of the towels you 


Towels so lovely you delight in giving them for na sequin Taine 


You cannot get towels more closely, firmly Christmas! There are Martex towels for everyone 


woven! Hidden by the fluffiness of a Turkish towel —great roomy bath sheets, linen athletic towels The popular Martex complexion cloths especially 
is a mesh which holds the loops of the towel surface and the small after-shaving size especially designed designed for steaming the face, ave large in size- 
in place. When this is tightly woven the towel has for the men of the family. 12 x 17 inches—firm, yet downy soft. Women ar 


Because they are more absorbent than most 
guest towels these small-size Turkish towels are 
preferred by many for guest use. 


There are the loveliest shades imaginable in 


Seven-piece sets—like the popular Greek key design 
(below)—include guest-size Turkish towels as well 
as bath towels, wash cloths and bath mat. 


mee, 











Daughter who is growiiz up will 
love this fluffy five-picce set im 


her favorite color! 


A colorful seven-piece bath set is 
a wonderful help in quickly 
“dressing up” a bathroom! 





the tireless strength needed to withstand the strain 
of vigorous use, of boiling and hard rubbing in the 
laundry. Yet it is almost impossible to judge the 
strength of this essential underweave by appear- 
ance alone. 


o~, so enthusiastic about them th it they 

/ buy them in dozens! They co: ie with 
li y either gold and blue or pink aid blue 
‘7 stripes on the ends. 

fi Send for a complexion cloth. f yout 
» favorite dry goods or departmen _ stot 
f doesn’t have Martex complexion cloths, 
’ write us sending 25c for a sample clot. Your 

dealer will order others for you. W. ‘1. and 
A. E. Margerison & Company, Jasper an: Hunt 
ingdon Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Look at the underweave of a Martex towel through 
a magnifying glass. Compare it with an ordinary 
Turkish towel. How much closer the Martex 
weave is! No wonder Martex towels are the towels —_4/ways in good taste, the design of 
you find in the homes which demand the utmost in _the seven-piece set at the right may 


quality. It is actually years before they are retired  4¢ Aad with stripes of any popular 
towel color. 


(Below—left) Through a magnifying glass an This neatly woven label identifies the fivest 
ordinary Turkish towel shows a loose, weak Turkish towels—those which have the firn: st, 
weave. (Below—right) The same glass shows M A be [- closest underweave! Martex guarantees evry 
that the weave of a Martex towel is firm, close, | color in wash cloths, bath mats and tow’!s, 

against fadinz from boiling, soap or sunliyit! 


CTurkish Towels Wash Cloths ee ay Spa 
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Bath Sheets - Bath Mats TURKISH §55:9;5 TOWELS 
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ET’S solve the 





Christmas 
4 problem by 
towels. 
id it’s not too 


Colored towels, 
towels with col- 


's use our left- 


i€ purpose. 


Dress or table linen may make any of the 


Wels shown. All designs except that of 
may be used on any guest towel, but 
al 1s suitable only for a wider towel. 

Mercerized embroidery floss in pastel 


colors, in such well-known stitches as the 
lazy-daisy, French knot, outline, bullion, 
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Transfer 
No. 624 
includes 
A and C 
designs; 
No. 625, 
B, D, E 
and F 
designs; 
No. 635, 


satin and simple 
Italian cutwork, 
makes the em- 
broidery. Allhems 
except that of 
F are finished 
with a colored 
drawn thread. 
Drawn work, done 
with blue to match 
the embroidery, 
finishes F. 
Colors of towels 
and all-over 
measurements of 


embroidery designs are: A, white, 16% 
by 484 inches; B, natural, 8 by 4 inches; 
C, natural—with orchid hem—9 by 34% 
inches; D, dark blue, 94% by 114 inches; 
E, mustard yellow, 9 by 1% inches; F, 
natural, 8 by 17 inches; G, white, 8 by 


17% inches. 





>. . . 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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WHOLE wheat re- 
tains all the goodness, 
flavor, nourishment 
and color of sun ripen- 
ed grain. Ralston not 
only is whole wheat, 


but it is the very 
finest whole wheat. 


The Whole Wh 
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Useful and Unique Christmas Gifts 
that you can make yourself 





Book-ends painted with 
dissolved sealing wax 





Crepe paper rose 
talcum can 


Crystalline bead shade 
Lamp base scissor-painted 





"THE DENNISON CRAFT BOOKS will show 

you how to make at home, at your leisure, lit- 
erally hundreds of new and original gifts—gifts 
that are easy and inexpensive to make and doubly 
welcome because you made them. 


You've no idea what lovely and charming things 
you can make with the aid of these profusely illus- 
trated instruction books. The directions are clear 
and complete and no special training or skill is 
required, 


Just read the titles of the books. They give only 
a hint of their useful contents. 


Crystalline Lamp Shades. Contains diagram pat- 
terns and instructions for making an endless vari- 
ety of beautiful crystalline lamp shades and ‘‘scis- 
sor-painted’”’ pottery. 


Sealing Wax Craft. Shows how to make unusual 
wall plaques, pendants and wax flowers; how to 
paint or decorate candles, vases, vanity cases and 
many other objects. 


Weaving with Paper Rope. 32 pages of com- 
plete directions for weaving baskets, trays, lamps 
and vases, 


How to Make Crepe ‘Paper Flowers. Describes, 
step by step, the making of more than 25 varieties 
of flowers. Actual size patterns for each flower are 
included, 


The Christmas Book. The 27th annual edition 
just out—full as Santa’s pack with new ideas for 
holiday decorating, gift dressings, and Christmas 
and New Year’s entertaining. 


Get the books now 


The craft books and Dennison goods are for sale 
by stationers, department stores and many drug- 
gists. Or, use the coupon, checking what you 
wish and enclosing the correct amount. Each book 
is ten cents, or fifty cents for the set of five books, 








Waste basket woven of 
crepe paper rope 


Candle and 
stick painted 
with wax 
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Name 
Address 





Please send the books I 
Crystalline Lamp Shades 
Sealing Wax Craft 





DENNISON’S, “Dept. M-1, Framingham, Mass. 


ave checked, I enclose the proper amount for each. 


0 Io cents How to Make Crepe Paper 
0 Io cents Flowers 0 10 cents 
Weaving with Paper Rope [J Io cents The Christmas Book 0 10 cents 


(15 cents in Canada) 
(Dennison’s craft books make a nice gift. Why not order a few sets for your friends?) 
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LHAT could be more expressive 

of all that has made Vionnet’s 

name so famous than the dis- 
tinguished model at the right? Posed by 
Madame Vionnet’s favorite mannequin, 
this picture ably illustrates the harmony 
of clothes and complexions that Madame 
Vionnet recommends to American women. 
In these days of slim lines, exquisite 
fabrics, close coiffures and elegant jewelry, 
the complexion becomes more than ever im- 
portant. Madame Vionnet is one of the 
most famous dressmakers of Paris and her 
beautiful Salon on the Champs-Elysées is a 
mecca for the smart world. 


qT no period in his- 
tory has fashion 
A) given each woman 
$| her chance to blos- 
som that the mode 
of today allows. 
For beauty is no longer a matter of 
fine features, but of perfect taste, 
exquisite grooming, harmony. And 
these are things that you, yourself, 
can control. You can choose the 
becoming hair-cut. You can select 
the right clothes. You can bring 
your skin nearer, daily, to a state 
of perfection. And with these 
three things attained your ap- 





pearance will cause a stir anywhere. 

Though it sounds like the most difh- 
cult of the three, caring for your skin can 
be the easiest if you choose the simple 
Daggett & Ramsdell program described 
in the paragraph to the right of the pic- 


ture above. 


Daggett & Ramsdell know so well the 


D&RPERFECT } 
COLD CREAM 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Also makers of Perfect Shaving Cream, 
Ha-Kol (Headache Cologne), Perfect Cold Cream Soap 
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CWWhat is the 


relation between clothes 


and complexions ? 


“The first law of good taste—which the woman who 
wants to be smart, learns—is harmony. Harmony of 
details that compose the ensemble. Harmony of the 
existing mode with one’s own individuality. The com- 
plexion, like the figure, must be carefully considered 
in adopting and interpreting styles. It is an essential 
background—a starting point—for clothes. 


To be an artist in dress study your type of skin... 
Make the most of it. Learn to select clothes that 
subtly emphasize and harmonize with it.” 


AM at 


(M. Vionnet et Cie, 
50, Avenue Montaigne, 
Champs-Elysées, Paris) 














, 
November, 1926 


HE wise woman will quickl 
recognize that only basic treat. 
ment can bring permanent im- 
provement to the skin. Plan definitely to 
take the time every night to cleanse and 
mould the skin of face and neck with D 
& R’s Perfect Cold Cream. Use one appli- 
cation for cleansing—to remove the day's 
make-up. Then apply another layer and 
mould the skin gently with the finger tips 
for three minutes. For daytime use as a 
powder base, D & R’s Perfect Vanishing 
Cream gives that final lcok of good groom- 
ing. These two perfect creams make your 
basic skin treatment both simple and effec- 
tive—you won’t need any other! 





best method to treat the skin 
because of their unusual experi- 
ence. Thirty-six years of select 
ing, testing, rejecting, improving 
has gone into the making of their 
famous Perfect Cold Cream. Not 
only the dest kind of oils, but 
the finest grade of those oils. 
Not only the smoothest /exture 
but. the most sanitary production 
methods. Not only the highest 
possible guality but a modest price 
any woman can pay. It’s not sur- 
prising that America’s most in- 
telligent women are Daggett and 
Ramsdell’s best customers. Not 
that, having learned the exquisite qual- 
ity of their Perfect Cold Cream, they 
should take up the new D & R Per 
fect Vanishing Cream with such en- 
thusiasm. 

If you do not know these perfect 
creams already, send the coupon below 
for FREE samples. 


 D & R PERFECT Pui 

@ VANISHING 
py CREAM 7 FREE 
7“ OFFER 


Pd DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 

4 a Dept. L—11~26 
214 West 14th Street 
New York City 

or 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 


a Please send me free trial tubes of 


Fa your two creams. 
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T/ measure- 
me ves 4, of 
QI 
soft blue yarn, o/4 
by 2, with 13- 


incl handles ; B, 
of soft blue and 


salmon pink, 734 
by 634 with 234- 
inch fringe, and 
rgi2-inch han- 


dles; C, same col- 
ors, o J 4 by 8&4, 
ith 15-inch han- 


dles D, of jade 


greeny, 6)2 by 7» 
' 2013-inch 
handles including 
end; E,of orange 


and black, 81, by 
11, with 15-inch 


handles. 
aed 
A t 
ae ot 
a 
Pe 
e 
i 
Bags designed 
Vary 
Thrasher 


of course, to give ex- 

pensive gifts, and yet 
one doesn’t want to buy 
anything cheap for a 
friend. Soreally there’s 
only one thing left to 
do—make something by 
hand. But even that is 
often apt to be a prob- 
lem, for time is a pre- 
ciouscommoditytomost pb 
of us and we 
can’t spare too 
much of it in 
one place. 

Here, then, 
is the ideal so- 
lution. Let’s 
give a charm- 
ing, colorful 
bag like those 
shown here, 
inade by our 
own hands 
from a 5-and- 
10-cent-store 
lishcloth,odds 
ind ends of 
yarn, and a 
crap of silk 
for lining. 
Surely nothing 
could be more 
ittractive, 
and certainly 
nothing could 
be less expen- 
sive or easier 
to make, 

The designs pictured, which may be 
copied from the photographs, are made by 
running the yarn in and out the wide, 
Square meshes of the dishcloth. A blunt, 
long-eyed needle is used. First, cut the 
cloth the desired size and, after working 
in the design, machine stitch the side 
seams. Turn under raw edge at top a 


[« always bad taste, 





half inch and, with a crochet needle, 



















E 
What more attractive Christmas gift could anyone receive? 


For fringe on bags 
4 and B, draw 
loop of yarn 
through mesh and 
pull ends through 
loop to knot. To 
make crocheted 
balls on bag C, use 
steel hook. Chain 
3, join. Work 6s. 
c. in center. Work 
25.¢.ineach stitch 
around for I row. 
Work 1 s. c. in 
each stitch around 
for 6 rows. Next 
decrease I 
stitch every other 
stitch. Nextrow, 
decrease to 2 sts. 
Chain 6; fasten, 


row, 
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single crochet over this 
edge. 

Half-inch cable cord, 
costing 10 cents a yard, 
makes the handles. In 
bags B and D, the yarn 
is wound tightly around 
the cord, making a stiff 
handle, while the more 
flexible handles of A and 
E are made by single 
crocheting over the 
cord, then 
working one 
single crochet 
in each stitch 
across, us- 
ing matching 
yarnin A, and 
black yarn in 
E. The cro- 
cheted handle 
of bag C is 
made as fol- 
lows: With 
steel hook, 
chain 7, join. 
Work 1 single 
crochet in 
each stitch 
around, pick- 
ing up top loop 
until cord 
measures re- 
quired length. 
After attach- 
ing handles, 
line bag with 
silk, and press 
by letting it 
dry under a damp cloth over which a 
heavy weight has been placed. 

Germantown yarn or Shetland floss may 
be used for these bags, while a silk and wool 
yarn also would be attractive. The designs 
shown are only five of the innumerable 
possibilities. Other harmonious color com- 
binations are: Brown and tan, red and 
black, two shades of blue, green or violet. 

























This is what Phillips’ Dental Magnesia tooth 
paste does to beautify the teeth. Just by re- 
moving the cloudy coats, stained by food, 
coffee, by tobacco, etc. 

You should see what a difference it will make 
with you. Let us send you a tube to try. 

But Phillips’ Dental Magnesia tooth paste 
does more than that. It neutralizes acid be- 
tween the teeth, the cause of tooth decay. All 
those acids, formed by candy, starch, etc., 
perish at its touch. 





Tube 
Free 


See 
coupon | 





Same Gir 


But see what white Teeth do 


It combines in one tooth paste the best that 
science has found for tooth and gum protec- 
tion. You will never go a night or day with- 
out it when you know how much it means. 

Let us send you enough for 20 uses. See 
the new beauty it brings to the teeth. Learn 
how it purifies the mouth, how it sweetens the 
breath. Watch all the good results, then let 
our book explain the reason for them. You 
will be amazed to know what a modern tooth 
paste can do. 








; Phillips ( 
Trial , Ten- 
Tube Dental Magnesia ffl}! Day 

_Dasedonthitips Mins Magnesia Hil] | Size 





All In One 


Its 16 ingredients combine in one appli- 
cation 


Antacids Cleansers 
Antiseptics Polishers 
Iodides Deodorants 


It is five tooth pastes in one, to meet every 
modern requirement. 











J 


20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, ‘Chicago, Ill., for a 
10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

















After you have once 
walked over 


dwvite 


just like walking on velvet! 


Oxite makes rugs last twice as 
long, too! Sold by all furniture, 
rug and department stores. 


‘as OOK \ 


Y\ 

Oxzite is made \\ 
of sterilized 
hair — the only 
rug cushion that ¥ 
is “‘ozonized.”’ 
Pat. Sept. 9, 1924. ¥ 
American Hair Felt 

Co., Mfrs. 














Rug Cushion 


“You will want it under every 
Rug in your Home. It feels 


—and it costs very little 











LH 1126 


Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, “The 
Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small sample of Ozite. 
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Dolly Madison 
uperbe 
No. 6212 



































Announcing Superbe” 


A rich, brocaded bed-spread - 
made in lustrous and iridescent 
color combinations ~ 


Other spreads are not the same 
Ask to see the labeled name. 


DOLLY(@)MADISON 


U.S PAT OFF 


Send 25c for 
YMA Doll’s Bed Spread 


GEORGE ROYLE & CoO., Mfrs., Dept. L-11, Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


ECK@HILI * 


and Your Naborhood Furniture Dealer 





Write for free 
illustrated booklet 



























~help you save money / 


MPROVED merchandising methods now permit you to ob- 
tain home furnishings of highest quality at a distinct saving. 
Buy from your Naborhood Furniture Dealer, through him, 
you can select directly from our large wholesale displays of 
Furniture and Floor Coverings or from our catalog. 

To visit our showrooms, ask your dealer for a Card of Intro- 
duction. Thecatalog ison file at your dealer's store. The Peck 
& Hills plan gives youa much larger selection and assures you 
the utmost in value. It is a service of economic advantage to 
all concerned—the manufacturers, the dealer and yourself. 

If unable to get the card or see our catalog, write us for name of 
dealer who can serve you. 


Write for Free Booklet J-11 which explains this money saving plan of 
buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Address 
nearest house. 


We sell and deliver through retail dealers only 











WHOLESALE 
FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
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myself: ‘How on earth can Tom, who is 
so nice, have such terrible friends?’ But 
I still have not told you the real cream of 
the situation.” 

“Don't tell me there is still worse.” 

“‘T’ve lost all my luggage. Every stick. 
I saw it go into the van at Euston. At 
Calfoldén it simply wasn’t there. And here 
I am, homeless, clothesless. Aren’t you 
sorry for poor little me?”’ 

“Well, you can’t wear my clothes, 
thank heaven,” said Tom, and went away 
into his smoking room. 

Mary took Jansy upstairs. She felt 
remarkably near to tears as she looked at 
the bright face of her little sister. 

“Oh, Jansy dear, I wish you’d take 
things a little more seriously. Can’t you 
see how awkward you make it for me? 
For one thing, we have a lot of people 
coming up tomorrow—friends of Tom’s, 
and one of them is Mr. MacGregor, whom 
you were so rude to.” 


os E’LL have forgotten that by now,” 
said Jansy brightly, trying on Mary’s 
best shoes. 

““What exactly are your plans?”’ asked 
Mary, but she asked it without conviction. 

“‘T’ll be no trouble, Mary. Trust little 
Jansy. I’ll be the sunshine in your home.” 

“‘But what are you 
going to do?” 

“*T shall gather rose- 
buds while I may, and 
improve the shining 
hour, by taking honey 
as I go, from every lit- 
tle flower.” 

She danced away to 
her own room, leaving 
Mary struggling with 
tears. She and Tom 
were very happy, left 
to themselves. But she 
saw, now, the rock on 
which their marriage 
would split. 

Tom came in. He 
said nothing; merely 
looked at her. 

Mary said beseechingly: ‘‘Oh, Tom 
dear. What canI do? I can’t turn her out. 
After all, she is my sister.” 

‘‘What beats me is that she can’t see 
this sort of thing is positively not done.” 

“In our home, you see, it was. You— 
you can’t understand, Tom. Jansy is 
just—finessing—to get what she wants. 
You don’t know what it was like. You 
ought to be sorry for us—not blame us.” 

He paced the floor. ‘‘Look here, Mary. 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll settle an al- 
lowance on the girl, only to be paid to her 
on the condition she doesn’t come here 
unless she’s invited, like any other ordi- 
nary self-respecting person. I’ll get Dan 
Partridge to come over for the week-end, 
and fix the whole thing up, legally and 
properly, and talk to the girl. It will be 
easier for a solicitor to do it than either of 
us. Partridge pays your mother her allow- 
ance already. And settled up that last 
business about your father.”’ 

“Oh, Tom!” Mary said unsteadily. 
“T’m most dreadfully, dreadfully sorry.” 

Tom laughed, and kissed her tenderly. 
‘Never mind, old girl. It’s not your fault, 
and I’d marry you again in spite of your 
family, any day.”’ He went off, saying: 
“T’ll write to Partridge now.” 


OM’S friends arrived the following 

morning. They were all safe, prosperous 
middle-aged men, and it was obvious that 
they were none of them overjoyed to see 
that Jansy was one of the party. Guy 
Frensham’s face fell noticeably, and he 
and Willie Gairdnes exchanged glances. 
Jansy had sewed up their pajama legs last 
time she was of the house party with 
them, and made them a series of extraor- 
dinarily uncomfortable apple-pie beds. 
In their hearts they were not sure such a 


Fer Little Sister 


(Continued from Page 11) 
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procedure did not smack of the indelicate, 
Anyway, they were decidedly sorry to see 
Jansy there again. 

As for Hamish MacGregor, he was 
surprised at Tom for having the girl there 
to meet him, and said as much. After the 
way she had behaved to him. He stil] 
smarted under the lilt of that rime. He 
just glowered at her through his glasses 
and did not say anything at all. 

“But you'll see, darling,’ confided 
Jansy to Mary. “I'll win him to my side 
yet.” 


ARY said it would be much better if 

she left him alone. She tried to speak 
to Jansy about the conversation she had 
had with Tom the night before. But she 
simply couldn’t. Daniel Partridge was a 
solicitor, used to broaching unpleasant de- 
tails to people. He would do it much more 
satisfactorily. 

Daniel Partridge arrived on the Wednes- 
day. He was an agreeable person, verging 
on the forties, but not noticeably so. He 
and Tom had been at Balliol together, and 
even before that, in some long-ago dis- 
mantled preparatory school in Reading, 
together they had herded white mice, and 
brooded over the domestic habits of moles, 
and tried to tame bumblebees to the 
house, after the man- 
ner of little boys. 

So Tom could speak 
to Dan like a brother. 
He said: ‘Look here, 
old chap. Unless some- 
thing is done, Jansy is 
going to settle down 
on us for good and all. 
And what with her 
father, and the debts 
of her mother—well, 
I’m not for it.” 

“Tt should be put 
in the Litany, Tom: 
From our poor rela- 
tions, sisters-in-law 
and all offspring of 
aunts, Good Lord de- 
liver us!” 

With what heartiness would Tom have 
joined in the response to that! 

“You were a brave fellow to marry into 
a family of that kind. It always seems to 
me that it must take a colossal amount of 
courage.” 

“T don’t know myself what happened. 
Something just gets hold of you, and then 
you can’t help yourself—all the wisdom of 
the ages gone in the twinkle of an eye.” 

“You want to make her an allowance to 
keep away? Her feelings won’t be—hurt ?”’ 


OM roared with laughter at the sug- 

gestion of delicacy of this kind about 
Jansy. ‘‘I’ll have a talk with her,” said 
Dan. 

He ran Jansy to earth alone in the gar- 
den, the following Sunday when all the 
family had gone to church. Jansy lay on 
her front on the green lawn, reading a 
book. She looked up when she saw him 
coming, and said, not too cordially: 
“Hullo.” 

He sat down on the grass beside her, 
and searched in his mind for an opening. 
Jansy looked such a child, her short, fair 
hair flopping round her face, her chin sup- 
ported on one hand. 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘‘Come on. 
Get it over. I know Tom has asked you to 
offer me a job in your office, as typist or 
something of that sort. And of course | 
shall have to have a try at it, and I shall 
simply loathe it.” 

“You are quite wrong, my good kid. 
Tom has asked me to do nothing of the 
kind.” 

*‘Oh!”’ she said, with a little gasp of re- 
lief. “I wish I’d known that. I should 
have liked you so much better.” 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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-- in flavor 





























appearance - - in texture 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN #5 delicious in Pyrex, and 
so are all other creamed and scalloped dishes. Handles 
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make the new casseroles more than ever convenient 


\ ,7OMEN have been saying for a long time 
YY that not only are foods more attractive in 

insparent baking dishes but that they are cer- 
nly detter baked. 


Now, this experience of housewives in their own 
tchens has been confirmed by one of the greatest 
ioking schools in America. 


Experts made actual tests with the different 
enwares women most often use in home baking. 
‘hen the foods were examined for appearance, for 
-Xture, for perfection of flavor—foods baked in 
vrex outranked all others! 


The reason for this, scientists say, is that this 
“ransparent ware utilizes heat more efficiently than 
1y metal utensil can. It distributes the heat so 
~venly that the whole texture is smoother and finer. 


Keeps foods hot longer 


ileat is held so much longer by Pyrex than by 
other utensils that foods can be carried to the 
‘able and served appetizingly hot, as they should 
be. They even stay hot for second helpings! 






And, afterwards, there are no dingy baking uten- 





sils that make dishwashing unpleasant drudgery — 
just clear Pyrex that is washed together with the 
china. Pyrex never wears out, never crazes, never 
discolors. Even if food “burns on,” Pyrex is read- 
ily cleaned to look like new! 

Start now to have these better results that Pyrex 


Pyrex Loar 
Pans give Meat 
or Fish Loaves, 
crispy, tender 
crusts. All kinds 
of Bread and 
Cake are .more 
evenly, thorough- 
ly baked in them 


Pyrex Uriiry 
Disu bakes 
Stuffed Potatoes, 
Peppers or To- 
matoes more per- 
fectly and serves 
them unbroken 









he foods baked this way 
outranked all others! 









Pyrex bakes the crust of 
PumpkKIN Pie as deli- 
ciously and evenly as the 
smooth, fulllavored fill- 


ing 


In Pyrex Cups, Bread 
Puddings and Custards 
bake more evenly, and 
look especially attractive 


gives. You'll be surprised to find how much more 
flavorful, more appetizing all dishes are when baked 
this way! Many new recipes, easily, quickly made 
are given in the new Pyrex book on better baking, 
which also pictures all the Pyrex dishes. 

The dishes shown here take care of your everyday bak- 
ing. For special recipes there are other useful dishes. You 
will find them all in the housewares department of hardware, 
furniture and department stores everywhere. Look for the 
trade-mark “PYREX” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) stamped in each 
piece. Corning Glass Works, Dept. 15, Corning, New York. 


§ You can now also get Pyrex 
Teapots and Pyrex Nursing Bottles 





Send for New Recipe Rooklee—FREE 





Corninc Grass Works, Dept. 15, Corning, New York 

Please send me the new Pyrex book on better baking, tell- 
ing of the new tests and full of new recipes, quickly, easily 
prepared. 
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*1095 Times a Year 


When you trade with a grocer who sells 
Monarch Food Products you have the solu- 
tion to the problem, ‘‘ What shall I get for 
the next meal?” 

Under the Monarch Trademark you find 
i nearly everything in groceries, from soup to 
i coffee, and you can serve every article in 
full confidence that the quality is the best 
obtainable. 

In canned fruits and vegetables the only 
real competitor of Monarch is the woman 
who painstakingly puts up her own reserve 
table supplies. And when unable to procure 
the right quality of materials, she turns to 
Monarch, happy in the knowledge that she 
will serve her family with the Trademarked 
Brand that truly compares in purity and 
excellence with her own home products. 


Suggestions for every meal, 
‘three times a day, 365 days 































Monarch 
Pickles 


Sweet Gherkins 
Sour Gherkins 
Sweet Mixed 
Sour Onions 
Sweet Slices Sweet Ringlets 
Sweet Chow Sour Chow 
Sweet Onions Sweet Relish 
Genuine Dills 
Nancy Hanks Old Fashioned 
Luncheon Pickles 


Monarch 
Canned Vegetables 


Extra Sifted Early June Peas 
Sweet Peas 
Extra Small Sifted Early June Peas 
Sifted Sweet Peas 
Telephone Peas 
Extra Small Sweet Peas 
Golden Bantam Corn 
Crosby Sweet Corn Babie Corn 
Corn on Cob 
Succotash Hominy 
Green Stringless Beans Wax Beans 
Extra Small Green Beans 
Extra Small Wax Beans 
Cut Green Beans Cut Wax Beans 
Green Stringless Beans 
(Whole beans, packed like asparagus) 
Red Kidney Beans Lima Beans 
Tomatoes 
Asparagus Asparagus Tips 


Pumpkin 
Whole Beets Diced Beets 
Sliced Beets 


ea, 


Carrots Sauer Kraut 
Cut Okra Whole Okra 
Sweet Potatoes Spinach 


Tomato Puree 








a Here’s Help for You ’ 


Y 















Ripe Olives, Green Olives 
Stuffed Olives 


CATSUP CHILI SAUCE 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Thousand Island Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard Prepared Mustard 
Pimiento Cups Pimientos 
Mayonnaise Relish Olive Oil 
Pork and Beans (Tomato Sauce) 
Yankee Beans 
Cooked Spaghetti 
PEANUT BUTTER 
Strawberry Preserves 
Red Raspberry Preserves 


Apple Butter Grape Jam 
Currant Jelly Grape Jelly 
Preserved Figs Fig Jam 


Figs in Syrup Maple Syrup 
Orange Marmalade 
Mincemeat Plum Pudding 


Monarch Canned Fruits 


Apricots 
Blackberries Blueberries 
ganberries 
Black Raspberries Red Raspberries 
Strawberries Gooseberries 
Fruit Salad 
Sliced Pineapple Crushed Pineapple 
Gage Plums Egg Plums 
Bartlett Pears Fresh Prunes 
Sliced Peaches Pears 


Yellow Cling Peaches 
Grape Fruit Hearts 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Royal Anne Cherries 

Seedless Grapes 





pon Sauce Cranberry Sauce 4 
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Monarch Beverages 
COFFEE TEA COCOA 


(Orange Pekoe—Green Tea) 
Grape Juice 
Ginger Ale (Pale Dry) 
Sweet Cider Pure Fruit Syrups 


Monarch 
Sea Food, Fish and Meats 


Salmon Smoked Sardines 
Tuna Fish 
Lobster Crabmeat 
Wet Shrimps Jumbo Wet Shrimps 
; Dry Shrimps 
Round Clams Minced Clams 
Clam Juice Clam Chowder 
Kippered Herring 
Kippered Snacks Codfish 
Sliced Beef Boned Chicken 
Chicken 4a la King 
Lunch Tongue Ox Tongue 
Chili Con Carne Chop Suey 


Monarch 


Teenie Weenie Novelties 


Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
(in Teenie Weenie Barrels) 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Gherkins 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions 


Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter 
(in Teenie Weenie pails, tins, 10-oz. jars) 


Teenie Weenie Sardines 


Keep This List for Future Reference 





QUALITY for 


R 


November, 1926 


Ask Your Husband 
What He Wants for Dinner 


- Monarch Specialties 4 


* Monarch Groceries 


EVAPORATED FRUITS 
Seeded Raisins Seedless Raisins 
Currants 
Prunes 
Apricots Pears Peaches 
Smyrna Washed Figs 
Cluster Raisins 
Citron Peel Orange Peel 
Lemon Peel 
Crystallized Ginger 
CEREALS 
Food of Wheat 
Rolled Oats (Hasty or Regular) 
Fancy Head Rice Corn Flakes 
Pearl Barley Granulated Hominy 
Wheat Bran Farina 
Shelled Pop Corn 
Dessert Tapioca Pancake Flour 
Cake Flour 
Macaroni Spaghetti Egg Noodles 
PANTRY SUPPLIES 
Evaporated Milk 
Tomato Soup Vegetable Soup 


Green Pea Soup Beef Soup 
Mock Turtle Soup Chicken Soup 
Ox Tail Soup 


Baking Powder Cream of Tartar 
Black Pepper White Pepper 
Cinnamon Ginger Cloves Paprika 
Mustard Allspice 
Pickling Spice Turmeric Mace 
Poultry Seasoning Chili Powder 
Curry Powder Celery Salt 
Onion Salt Sage Nutmeg 
Savory Thyme Garlic Salt 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
White Distilled Vinegar 
Pepper Sauce Worcestershire Sauce 
Extract of Vanilla Extract of Lemon 

Molasses 
Sparkling Gelatine 
Cocoanut 


Jelly Powder 





* Marshmallows Marshmallow Crémé 


70 Years 
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€. 
Sensible Thing 











Fi ew ago when a family lost 
one of its members it em- 
ployed professional mourners 
to make a great noise. 


There was little thought of the 
remains. Just the idea that sor- 
row must be expressed. 


BR 


Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- Q 
parent. 


This is an age of common sense. 
To do that thing which really 
comforts the aching heart is so 
much more important than to 
makea mere display of emotion. 


p And this fact explains why 
funerals have become dignified 
occasions, with each detail 
planned carefully and sensibly. 


The outstanding thought is to 
© protect the remains. Therein 
f; lies the one source of comfort 


fh) to the family. 
¥ It expresses love, consideration, 


fo, gratitude—this one simple 
® thing. 





During the past few years the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault— 
which isa practical form of buri- 
al protection — has increased 
nearly five hundred per cent. 


It is the customary thing for a 

family to provide a Clark Vault. 

It is a definite service that the 

sensible family feels that it 
Q owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made accord- 
ing to an immutable law of Nature, 
has never failed to give positive and 
permanent protection. It has no man- 
made seals or locks. 


Constructed entirely of 12-gauge Key- 
stone copper steel, with a plating of 
pure cadmium on the higher priced 
vaults (applied by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault), it affords 
the greatest rust-resistance known to 
science. Being made of metal, this 
vault is not porous. 


Seow 


There is no annoyance or difficulty in 
securing the Clark Grave Vault, be- 
cause it is recommended and supplied 
by leading funeral directors. 





Less than Clark complete pro- 
lection is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vauJt is not a Clark. 
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(Continued from Page 210) 


He laughed and told her what Tom had 
asked him to do. 

She sat, wide-eyed, staring at him. Then 
he thought for one moment she was going 
to hug him. ‘An allowance! Oh, how 
perfectly lovely! Oh, how simply galump- 
tious! I shall be a lady at large. I needn’t 
go into any more horrible stuffy offices. I 
shall live somewhere in the country.” 

He watched her and thought: ‘‘Quite 
devoid of any sense of responsibility. It 
doesn’t strike her that it’s rather hard on 
Tom, that it’s rather an undignified exist- 
ence, living on somebody you have 
really not any call on at all.”” So 
he sat, smiling at her rather 
sadly. ‘“‘The best thing 
will be for you to come 
over to my office in Edin- 
boro, and we will fix the 
whole thing up. I'll 
drive you over tomor- 
row, and you can come 
back by train. Will that 
suit you?” 

Words failed Jansy in 
which to tell him how ad- 
mirably it suited her. She 
had thought him a disagreeable 
sort of person. Now, looking at him 
again, she decided he was rather likable. 

Dan’s office was similar to any other 
solicitor’s office, full of a smell of gloom 
and righteousness, and tin boxes, bearing 
uninspiring names in white paint, lined its 
walls. He took down a box marked 
**Marshfield”’ and opened it. It contained 
various papers, documents and small 
books. These he sorted out and laid on 
the table before him. 

“‘Now to business,” said Dan. ‘‘The 
sum of two hundred pounds per annum 
will be paid to you quarterly by your 
brother-in-law, on condition that you— 
ahem—visit Calfolden only when you are 
formally invited there. This, you see, is to 
encourage you to be independent.”’ 

“IT loathe being independent,” said 
Jansy comfortably. ‘But it will be nice 
not having to worry about expense.”’ 


ANIEL PARTRIDGE ran his pencil 
down the items on the paper before 
him. At that moment his clerk appeared. 
A trunk call through from Aberdeen. 
“Could you speak for one moment, sir?” 
Left to herself, Jansy changed places at 
the table and sat down in the chair Dan 
had vacated. She looked idly at the papers 
on the table. There was a list, at the bot- 
tom of which her own name had been 
lightly written in pencil. The other names 
on the list caught her eye—her father’s, 
and against it various amounts, ranging 
from sums of twenty pounds up to one 
isolated case of five hundred pounds. Her 
mother’s name had ‘‘ Two hundred a year, 
paid quarterly,” written against it. Under 
that came Jansy’s own name, with the 
like sum marked against it lightly in 
pencil. Jansy sat whistling and drum- 
ming on the table with her fingers and 
staring at the list. A little pucker came 
on her smooth brow. 

When Daniel Partridge came back, she 
asked abruptly: ‘‘ Does Tom allow all that 
money to my family?” 

Daniel coughed. “He assists them from 
time to time.” 

“It must come to a lot every year.” 

“It comes to quite a lot.” 

“I’m not altogether satisfied with my 
share,” said Jansy suddenly. “I want to 
talk to Tom about it first. Can Icome in 
again and see you, perhaps tomorrow?” 


ANIEL PARTRIDGE, taken aback, 

said that of course she could. But it 
seemed rather a silly waste of time. He 
was annoyed with himself for leaving the 
list where she could see it. It had probably 
given Jansy the idea that Tom was much 
richer than he was. He rang Tom up that 
evening about it. 

Tom’s voice on the telephone sounded 
rather harassed. ‘‘She’s never come back. 
We were just going to ring you up when 
I got a letter from her. She just says, 








‘Poor old Tom, I’ll do it for you for noth- 
ing.’ We don’t know where she is. If you 
can make any inquiries your end ——”’ 

Nothing was heard of Jansy for a fort- 
night. Then Mary had a letter. 


Dearest old Mary Jane: That visit to Mr. 
Partridge’s office was a bit of an eye-opener 
to me. I never had any idea that Tom was 
supporting the whole family. Of course I am 
not going to take anything more from him. 
I have gone out into the world to seek my 
fortune, and you will be amused when you 
hear where I have started to find it. I am 
back again in Mr. MacGregor’s office. I went 
and told him all about it, and he has been 
most decent. 

So you needn’t worry about me. I had 
been picturing myself as the little 
sunshine of your home. But, 
of course, I see now that all I 
was was just another poor 
relation. 


Tom said: ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought she had it 
inher. But it’s too good 
to last. She’ll come 

back. You wait. She’ll 

come back.” 

For a whole three months 
they heard nothing at all 
of Jansy. Then one morning 
there came a letter. Jansy was 

finessing again. 

Darling Mary Jane: I have another sur- 
prise for you. But it’s such a long time since 
the last one, that I am hoping you will be 
able to bear it. I am leaving my present 
job, owing to circumstances over which I have 
no control. So I shall have to descend upon 
you again for a bit. 


“‘T ought to have insisted on Partridge 
fixing that business up. It only means the 
same thing over again,’ said Tom angrily. 
“In any case, I expect she’s coming back 
to say she’s reconsidered her position. I’ll 
have the whole thing properly set up this 
time. We can’t start all this over again.” 


ANSY appeared about noon, quite well 

dressed. She kissed Mary, and, in spite 
of his struggles, embraced Tom before he 
could escape. 

““Why have you left your job this time, 
darling?”’ asked Mary sadly. 

“Because Mr. MacGregor wanted to 
marry me.” 

“To marry you!” 

“Yes; wasn’t it sweet of him, when he 
knows how badly I spell? He kept on talk- 
ing about my warm heart, just as if it was 
a brazier he wanted to warm his hands at.” 

“Then you haven’t ——’” 

“T consulted Mr. Partridge, who hap- 
pened to be in London at the time, and we 
decided that Mr. MacGregor, though im- 
mensely kind, was rather old for me. So I 
married Dan instead.” 

Tom said sternly: ‘‘ Jansy, are you play- 
ing the fool?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Jansy in a very small 
voice. ‘“‘I would never joke about any- 
thing as serious as matrimony.” 

Dan himself appeared, to bear out the 
truth of her statement. 

“Then it’s true,” said Tom, regarding 
the friend of his youth, with whom he had 
once herded white mice. 

“It’s quite true,”’ replied Dan, seem- 
ingly unshaken and rather pleased. 


ATER, when Mary and Jansy were chat- 

tering like two magpies upstairs, Dan 

Partridge and Tom stood together in the 
smoking room. 

Dan gave his sudden, short laugh. 
“Life’s amusing, Tom. The wisdom of 
years, as you say, all gone in the twinkling 
of an eye. I believe I fell in love with her 
the first time I ever saw her here, but I 
didn’t know it till she contemplated 
marrying old MacGregor to get herself 
once and for all off your hands. A funny 
thing,” ‘said Dan, a trifle sentimentally, 
“this falling in love.” 

Later he said: ‘‘You’d better come 
along to the office, Tom. We’ll go into 
things, for now, of course, I will pay my 
share toward the family. Funny, isn’t it, 
all the things we’ve shared?” 

They stood smoking, side by side, re- 
membering the white mice. 
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Shots 


CMade-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear Shoes 





At last ancchiees 
that really fit! 


“Yes, I used to have the same trouble 
—my shoes slipped at the heel, gaped 
at the sides and hurt me. I hated to walk. 
By five o'clock I could hardly stand. But 
now with Wilbur Coon Shoes I enjoy going 


all day.” 
Heel_ 
Instep. ) * 
Waist. \/ Pr 









es 
Length , 


.. 
Willur Coon Shoe fit al each 
of the five important points 





More than 200 sizes—1 to 12, AAAA 
to EEEEE. Maybe you need an A heel, 
B instep, C ball, slender waist. In 
Wilbur Coon Shoes you will find these—or 
any other combination to fit your foot 
exactly. 


They hold your foot snug. They keep 
it looking trimmer. A made-to-measure 
fit in ready-to-wear shoes. In all leathers 
and fabrics. Most models only $7 to $11, 
in Slender Foot Arch Fitters and Stylish 
Stout Outsizes. Try on a pair. See how 
they improve the smart style of your 
foot while you enjoy a comfort that is 
glorious. 


ApeLtene—A dainty 
two strap for the foot 
with a well developed 
ball and a narrow thin 
back. In patent, black and 
tan kid. 


Gene—A stylish 
model that hugs the 
arch and clings to the 
heel. Fits comfortably, 


will not gape. In 


black kid. 





Write for mame of nearest 
dealer and free booklet, 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit” 


SourSizes)} |S ancufrren) 


TRADE MARK 


Wioon ho. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 








COA 


























































Glovers 


BRIGHTON ~ CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 






gee 


Ask for ~~ 
No. B931, : 
this pretty slipover ON 
gown of fancy flannel- 
ette; sizes 34 to 42, $2.50. 
Other styles, sizes 34 to 50, 
$1.50 to $3.50. Children’s 
and Misses’ styles, $1 to $2. 


CThis 
Sleepingwear 
Satistfies ! 


I; does seem a hard prob- 
lem, doesn’t it, to find warm 
sleeping garments for Dad and 
Brother and Sis—for Baby and 
yourself—that will really wear 
—and look well—and be com- 
fortable! 


Yet thousands are discover- 
ing in Glover’s Brighton-Carls- 
bads just that perfect combina- 
tion of qualities. And gratefully 
they write us, “I never saw 
anything so fine.” 





Men's Pajamas 
in styles and fab- 
rics for every 
taste. $2.25 to$18. 

Nightshirts 
$1.50 to $3. (Sizes 
for boys, too.) 


We guarantee Brighton- 
Carlsbad to satisfy. Handsome 
tailoring. Loose, roomy size with 
shapely lines that hold both 
style and comfort. Fabrics for 
every season—warm, downy 
flannelettes or handsome silks, 
pongees, etc. 





You get true value in Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbads, for they 
wear and wear! Just discover it 
yourself as so many have done. 
At good clothing and depart- 


Ourinfant'sgown 
keeps baby per- 
fectly protected. 
85c to $1. Famous 
Brighton-Carls- 
bad sleepers, sizes 3 
$280." $1.25 to ment stores. Moderately priced. 









W, rite for 
**The Nightie Book”’ 


Secretsof restfulsleep. Fin- 
est night garments for men, 
women, children, infants. 
Styles for all seasons. What 
to look for in buying; plain 
truth about values. Illustrat- 
ed. Sent free on request; 
write today. 


<I 
A~—\" ND 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 42, Dubuque, Iowa 
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Cfiny Elbow Pillows 


(Continued from Page 198) 





Dark Brown..........* 
Yellow-Green...........7 
Blue-Green............. te 


Ashes of Rose.........% 
VENA ore anaes 96 
PAPNAICOE <: 2004oeia2, 0 


Above is the design and color key for the cushion at upper left on page 198 


a narrow twisted wool cord, in green, yel- 
low and violet, applied at inner edge of 
cording and around edge of center motif. 
The blue cushion at right center is fin- 
ished with matching silk-covered cording 
and boxing, as in the cross-stitched pillow 
at top of page 198. Plaited varicolored 
ribbon frames the center motif. 

Gay-colored squares of calico make the 
top of the patchwork cushion, which is 
edged with a plain cording of light brown 
calico to match the plain back. 

Three double layers of fringed taffeta 
in three blending shades of color, 3 inches 
wide, 2 inches wide, and 1 inch wide, 


respectively, edge the round pillow just 
below the top photograph on page 198. The 
widest layer, which is made of the darkest 
shade of taffeta, is placed on the bottom, 
and is frayed to a depth of 11% inches; the 
second is frayed to a depth of 11% inches, 
and the top one, of the same silk as the 
pillow proper, to a depth of 34 of an inch. 
The two bottom layers, slightly gathered, 
are inserted between the top and bottom 
covers of the cushion, and a plain cording 
is slip-stitched over the bottom joining. 
The top layer, shirred over a cord as for the 
center of round pillow at top of page 198, 
is then slip-stitched over the top joining. 


The Little Queen's Little Baby 


(Continued from Page 20) 


he looked like aking. But then he began 
to cry too. And he looked like a lover. 

“‘T wish I’d been born a goatherd,” he 
moaned; ‘‘then you can bet I’d take you 
home to your mamma—if I had to carry 
you a thousand miles in my arms!” 

“Don’t cry,” said the Little Queen. 
“When you die, and may you never, you'll 
be the father of a beautiful queen. You 
must be brave, dearest precious.” 

Then she stood very straight, too, and 
looked like a woman. 

“‘T’m brave, noblest of Kings. See? I’m 
not afraid. Even without my mamma, I’m 
not afraid!” cried the Little Queen, de- 
fiant of her fate. 

But that was before she knew what it was. 

Afterward, as she lay in the great room 
where the Young Duke had been born, and 
his father, and his father, and his father on 
back to Adam, probably, she wondered 
why nobody had told her what nobody 
could. But it didn’t matter much; it mat- 
tered less every minute. The Surgeon 
General had gone, and all his Assistant 
Surgeons with him except the Chief House 
Physician, who was in the next room with 
the Only Baby in the World. All the Min- 
isters of State had gone, who had sat in 
the dark library be- 
low and read, while 


head. It was shaking, and so were her 
shoulders. What did she have to cry 
about? Oh, of course! 

““(Crying—because—it’s a—girl?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! Oh, dear child, no! 
We don’t mind what it is, now it’s here! 
And you're all right, child? You’re resting 
comfortable?” 

The Little Queen opened her eyes again. 
Yes, it was the Dowager Parent. It didn’t 
sound like her. The Little Queen smiled. 
It was even more trouble to smile, but 
she must get in practice for the Young 
King. 

When the Little Queen smiled, the Dow- 
ager Parent was herself. She blew her nose 
and wiped her eyes and got to her high- 
heel-slippered feet and pulled her waist 
down at each side. 

“The Ministers and I have talked it 
over,’ she said. ‘‘ We talked it over before 
your time came. We prepared for this dis- 
appointment. We’ve chosen a name that 
will please The People.”’ 

She paused and took a deep breath as if 
to be all ready for opposition in case the 
Little Queen were strong enough to assert 
herself in the old rebellious way that had 
been hers when she came there a bride. 
Since then, the Dow- 
ager Parent had tried 





the Young King bit 
his nails and cursed 
and cried. The airy 
chamber was shad- 
owy and quiet, and 
smelt of queer things 
and roses.. The Dow- 
ager Parent crept in 
and knelt beside her 





bed. 

“Child,” she said, 
and that was all. 
“Child !’’ 

It was a great deal 
of trouble, but the 
Little Queen lifted 
her hand and laid it 
on the old lady’s 





to teach her her duty 
to The State. 
“We've chosen a 
name that will please 
The People,” she re- 
peated, the way a 
bishop repeats chap- 
ter and verse of a 
scripture lesson. “‘We 
shall call your daugh- 


The Little Queen 
waved a careless 
hand, and smiled. 

“Call her what you 
will,” said the Little 
Queen. ‘I call her— 
mine.” 


; 
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Mother, this Motor 
made my machine 
an Electric for $1850 


dl 









“This is why I get so much sewing 
done so quickly ard easily and with- 
out ever getting tfred. It’s a joy to 
sew when this little motor does all 
the work. 


“T simply place th¢ motor against the 
hand wheel and my toe on foot con- 
trol pedal. No scrgws—no nuts—no 
bolts either. The I sew as fast or 
slow as I wish, atfa cost of less than 
one cent an hour} Both hands are 
free to guide the work. I never break 
threads. 


“This same motor}with attachments 
mixes my cake bafter, whips cream, 
beats eggs, mixes ahd beats dressings; 
sharpens knivesang tools; and polishes 
and buffs silver.” 


Sold by reliable Dgalers everywhere. 
Write for interesting booklet. 





HamiILton Beacu Me. Co., Racine, W:s. 
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Sharpens 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 
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The KIMLARK 

appears on the 

back of every 
genuine 


| KIMLARK Rug 














** TUST think, Edith, ten new rugs all at one 
time! And we're not going bankrupt either 
—because’I bought Kimlark woven Rugs. 
The two lovely big rose ones for the bedrooms 
cost only $27 apiece, and the smaller blue ones 
for the hall and the other rooms were much 
less. I spent just half what I expected to! And 
see how beautiful the patterns are!”’ 


Kimlark woven Rugs are made by a new scien- 
tific process. The thick, soft fabric is noiseless 
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THIS IS THE KIMLARK 
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KIMLARK WOVEN RUGS _ $3 to $30 


— 




















bought ten KIMLARK Rugs 
~at a saving of exactly ha Uf 


and pleasant under foot. Kimlarks are cleanable. 
They are waterproof, sunproof and fire resisting. 
And they are remarkably durable. You can get 
them in a wide variety of beautiful colors and 
charming patterns. 


Look for the Kimlark, shown below, on the 
back of each rug. It is your guaranty of new 
and hitherto unknown rug value. Prices from $3 
to $30. Colored leaflet and dealer’s name gladly 
sent on request. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY Dept. 200 Mé//s: Neenah, Wisconsin 


LARK 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips” 


How often last winter was your house 
uncomfortably chilly because of the icy 
draughts that blew in around doors and 
windows? How often did you make up 
yourmindthat youwould not gothrough 
such a winter again—but that the next 
year you would have the comfort of 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips? 


Don’t forget last winter’s experience. 
Make good on your resolve. And remem- 
ber that now is the time to install Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips— now, be- 
fore the cold weather sets in again. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips shut 
out window and under-door draughts 
and enable you to maintain uniform 
temperature throughout the house. They 
bar out the dirt, soot and rain which de- 
preciate your draperies and furnishings. 
And in addition, they cut your yearly 
fuel bills anywhere from 20 to 40%. 


Chamberlin installs its equipment, 
assumes all responsibility for correct in- 
stallation and guarantees and services 
its product for the life of your building. 


Get the full facts now. 
CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout 
the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
anapproximate estimatefor weather strippingmy 
home which has ____ windows and__'_ doors. 
OS ee a ee ee 


Address 
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State ‘C-112 
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His piercing compliance attracted the 
attention of two gentlemen at leisure, 
Roscoe Simmons and Willis Petrie, who 
strolled along the road a hundred yards 


«away. They peered across the hedge and 


then pushed through it and approached 
rapidly, registering delight and excite- 
ment as they came. 

But by the time they arrived at the seat 
of hostilities the apparent conflict had 
ended. Mr. Field had released his victim, 
who stood glowering and shaking his re- 
cently twisted arm experimentally. As his 
schoolmates drew up, breathless and dis- 
appointed, Buffalo Bill assumed an air of 
nonchalance that did not fit him, and 
brushed dead bits of grass from his cloth- 
ing: Mr. Field nodded condescendingly to 
the new arrivals. He had evidently met 
them before. Somewhat in the back- 
ground stood the chubby figure of Ante- 
lope Edward. In her eyes the humiliated 
Buffalo Bill saw admiration for his rival’s 
prowess struggle against sympathy for 
her pardner, and win. 


OMETHING deep buried and instinc- 

) tive urged him to resume the conflict. 
His common sense, indorsed by a throbbing 
arm and a bitten finger, advised against 
it. In all his experience the master scout 
had encountered no one of his age who 
could deal out agony and outrage with 
such competence. He ccntinued to brush 
dried grass from 
his jersey and 


eAlaric the Goth 


(Continued from Page 25) 


But Mr. Field stood his ground and 
chanted: ‘Buffalo Bill took a pill, an’ it 
made him turribul ill.”’ 

Buffalo Bill charged. Something ex- 
panded triumphantly in his oppressed 
spirit as he saw Alaric turn and flee before 
him. He uttered a snort of exultation and 
pursued. 

‘Buffalo Bill took a pill,”’ screeched the 
temporarily immune Roscoe and Willis. 


UT the avenging scout paid them no 

heed. He essayed a burst of extra speed 
to overhaul the craven Alaric. The fugi- 
tive’s pace wavered and his pursuer 
snorted again. Then all at once the quarry 
dropped to his hands and knees, and Buf- 
falo Bill, unable to check himself, cata- 
pulted over the obstruction and fell heavily 
upon his stomach. Before he could rise, 
the erstwhile fugitive was mounted again 
upon his back and had obtained the pain- 
fully familiar grip upon his arm. 

Messrs. Petrie and Simmons uttered 
ear-piercing yelps of glee and danced up 
arid down. Their excitement was con- 
tagious, and Antelope Edward found her- 
self singing with them: ‘‘ Buffalo Bill took 
a pill, and it made him awful ill.” 

It is not good for any woman to see her 
champion bested three times in succession 
by a smaller rival, particularly if this rival 
is surrounded by the aura of metropolitan 
sophistication. Wherefore Antelope Ed- 
wardsang,spurred 
on partly by an 





trousers, breath- ya ; 
ing hard. “Fight, — | 
fight!’’ Messrs. 


Petrie and Sim- 
mons clamored 
optimistically. 
Buffalo Bill re- 
garded them with 
a scowl. ‘‘We | 
weren’t fightin’,”’ | 
he scoffed un- 
easily. ‘‘We were 
just playin’ cops 
and robbers.” 
Disappoint- 
ment sat heavily 
upon the new- 
comers, but they 
made the best of 1 
it. “All right,” | 
Roscoe Simmons 
“We'll | 


recipes; 


cally dressed. 





What to Give 


Friends 
ejuch as These 


OU have a friend who 
loves a good story. You 
know a woman who wants to 
beautify her home; 


You can give them each a 
genuine thrill on Christmas 


| admiration for the 
prowess of Alaric 
and partly by a 
growing irritation 
with her pardner. 
Somehew, she felt, 
he had_ betrayed 
her confidence. 


| OLLER 
| uncle,” Mr. 
Field prompted, 
lifting his voice, 


another for the others 


who delights in new, tasty were bellowing the 

a fourth whose de- shameful ditty in 

es ; the ear of the pros- 
sire is to be well yet economi- semaine. 

Ashutter on the 


house wall above 
them swung open, 





agreed. : and Mrs. Doremus, 
play too.” morning, and a whole year of die het hen on. 

“Anyway, he pleasure and service, by deavoring for the 
made you holler Christmas gift subscriptions past quarter hour 
Ec golly for Tus Lapiss Hous SS 
recent conquest JOURNAL. down upon the 
by Buffalo Bill _ ae group of which 





spurring him to 
caustic speech. 

“T’ll say I did,” Mr. Field responded. 
““Come on, we'll play some more. Roscoe 
and Willis and I’ll be cops and Elmer can 
be the robber an’ ——”’ 


“Aw,” Buffalo Bill demurred, “‘le’s 
play somep’n else.” 
“Yeh?” Alaric sneered. ‘‘Bang-bang, 


bangetty-bang! Let’s play Indian.”’ 
“You shut up!” the master scout com- 
manded furiously. 


T HIStone Messrs. Petrie and Simmons 
instinctively took a backward step, 
but Mr. Doremus had neither the morale 
nor the physical well-being for hostilities. 
Twice in fifteen minutes he had been com- 
pelled to beg a stranger shorter than him- 
self for mercy. 

In addition, his recently twisted arm 
still throbbed. 

“Oh, go take a pill, Buffalo Bill,” 
Alaric advised glibly, with a scornful 
wrinkling of his snubbed nose. 

“Take a pill, Buffalo Bill,” Roscoe 
echoed, and Willis caught up the chant. 
They danced back out of range when their 
victim turned upon them in weak rage. 


her son was the 
unwiliing center. 

“Elmer!” she called sharply, and at her 
voice the dominant Alaric relinquished his 
seat of power hastily and stood up, gazing 
dreamingly in the opposite direction. 

“Elmer,”’ the exasperated woman re- 
peated sharply as her offspring scrambled 
to his feet, ‘‘you and your little friends 
will have to play somewhere else if you’re 
going to make all that racket. My good- 
ness, I never in all my life ——” The 
shutter slammed again, bobtailing her 
final observation. 

The ensuing silence was broken by 
Antelope Edward. Rarely had she en- 
joyed so intimate a companionship with so 
many members of an envied sex. She 
spoke anxiously: ‘“‘Le’s go over to my 
house and play. Mamma isn’t home an’ 
we can make all the noise we wanta. 
We'll play cops and robbers and every- 
thing.” 

She read acquiescence in the faces of 
Alaric, Roscoe and Willis and was thrilled. 

“Come along, Buffalo,” she urged over 
her shoulder as the quartet moved away. 


(Continued on Page 219) 
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A secret known 
to all good cooks 


HE housewife who understands the true 
function of salt is bound to prepare 
tastier, more appetizing foods. 


To many people salt is just salt. If it 
gives a ‘“‘salty”’ taste to foods, they are sat- 
isfied. They do not realize that this “salti- 
ness”’ is due to impurities in the salt rather 
than to the salt itself. 


Pure salt is always mild. It blends with 
foods in such a way as to bring out the 
natural food flavors, and it stimulates the 
delicate nerves of taste to a true apprecia- 
tion of these flavors. 


Here’s the secret 


That is why so many good cooks prefer 
Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s ail 
Salt.””’ Diamond Crystal is mild—mild be- 
cause of its purity. It is refined by a special 
process, owned exclusively by Diamond 
Crystal, which removes impurities and 
gives you salt in the form of pure, sterilized, 
quick-dissolving flakes. 

Use Diamond Crystal to bring out the 
natural flavors in foods. Compare it with 
the salt you now use. Ask your grocer for 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt (there is no 
other Shaker Salt) in the round, handy-pour- 
ing cartons. Diamond Crystal may also 
be had in boxes and in sanitary cotton bags. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,”’ St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained from your grocer. 


Diamond 








FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
“ror Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 


peer Just mail this coupon, -————— = mn 


Driamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 311, St. Clair, Mich, 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 
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‘The thousandth time 


She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


she washed the cup 


... She Smashed it! 


HERE wasanick in the cup—that was 
why she always recognized it. Three 
times a day it “turned up” during dish- 
washing, and every time she thought, 
“there’s that old cup again.” Days—weeks 
—months—she washed it, till one morn- 
ing she ‘accidentally on purpose’ dropped 
iton the floor. “‘ There,” she said, looking 
at the pieces, “‘that settles you.” 
Monotony and repetition are what make 
housework so burdensome—doing over 
and over again things in 


washday ? Week after week it bobs up—like 
the nicked cup—and even though some- 
one else may do the manual labor, it’s a 
day lost just the same. The woman who 
smashed the cup would certainly have 
been even more justified in scrapping 
the washtub. 

Indeed, very likely she has scrapped it 
—probably she is one of the millions of 
American women to whom the laundry is 
bringing new hours of leisure and new en- 


ergy toenjoy them. How easily she can find 
happy ways of spending the day or more the 
laundry gives her each week! How little she 
would consider going back to the time- 
wasting, youth-consuming, old-fashioned 
home washday. 

There’s a modern laundry as close to 
you as your telephone. Call on it this 
week—next week—every week—you’ll 
find it always reliable, always ready. It 
offers a variety of services to fit every 
need and purse. 

“Drop” washday now — begin today 
to enjoy the new hours—new days—new 
happiness that the laun- 








which there is never any 


‘dry gives. 





joy of accomplishment. 
And what 1s more monot- 
onous and endless than 


“Because I don't have to give a 
minute’s thought to my washing, 
but let the laundry worry for me, 
] have many leisure hours in which 
to do the things I like. I have a 
chance to enjoy the concerts and 
lectures that come to me through 
the air—to read the current litera- 


ture, and to keep up with political 
affairs.”’ 
Mrs. H. B. Hawkins 
Newark, N. J. 




















Published in the interest of the public,and 
on behalf of the Laundry Industry by The 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 
Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘*My husband and I are very fond 
of company, and a group of congen- 
ial friends fill our home nearly every 
Saturday and stay until Sunday 


night. That means table linens, 
kitchen linens, as well as any num- 
ber of sheets and pillow cases to be 
washed—and what a relief it is to 
turn all this heavy work over to the 
laundry.” 

Mrs. C. G. Welles 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





“T really believe that sending our 
washing to the laundry is the only 
sensible and economical thing to do, 


nervous system and gives me time 
for other things. At last I have found 
time to read some good books—with- 
out that nightmare of the washtub 
haunting me from week to week." 


Miss Elizabeth Davies 
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»  *S.. happy ways of spending the 
day the laundry gives her... 
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because it saves wear and tearonmy - 
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A “Spanish” coiffure from JEAN ET CIE., 
Paris. Very smooth and set. Graded in back 


to fit the shape of the head. 


A water-waved coiffure from LOUIS. Painted 
by Torré Bevans from a sketch made in Paris. 
Notice the slanted parting instead of the usual 
straight side or center parting. 





ARIS 


November, 1926 


Bobs fresh from the clever shears of 


ANTOINE, master of the smart shingle, sent 
this coiffure from Paris with a slightly rolled 
curl-over in front, and a long lock which 
combs back over the short shingle at the side. 





























OUr hair ~ why it must be lovelier than ever before 


ODAY by the very simplicity of her hair 
styles Paris calls new attention to the 
quality of your hair. It must be lovelier than 
ever. Fortunately, most hair can be made 
lovelier with simple treatments like the Packer 
treatments outlined below—and a safe sham- 


The new need for these simple 
treatments and this SAFE, 
convenient shampoo. 


Of course, you need a soap which will cleanse 
safely and rinse out completely. Packer’s has 
been made just to cleanse your hair conven- 
iently, thoroughly, and above all, safely. Its 


chief ingredients are olive oil (as pure as that 


poo like Packer’s to keep it always shining, alive, immaculate. 


The most modern skin specialists say that hair is healthiest when 
it is cleanest. In fact, in his new book, a leading dermatologist 
and authority on the scalp, urges shampooing as often as neces- 
sary to keep the hair free from excess of oil, and dust—once or even 


twice a week if need be. 


cleanliness. 


Te PACKER, TREATMENTS for Haire Beauly 


Proper Shampooing: The proper shampoo method will not 
only cleanse wonderfully, but will gradually bring new health 
and vitality to your hair and scalp. The Packer method, a 


method based on consultation with the best 
authorities on the care of the hair, is fully 
explained in the booklet which is packed with 
each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes the 
accumulations of surface oil from the scalp. 
This makes the hair seem dry at first, but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


aACReIs 


with each 


COMPLETE TREATMENTS 


in booklet packed with each carton 






with OLIVE ang 
COCOANUT OILS 


Oily Hair: A special treatment for oily hair, including hints 
on the correct way to massage, is given in the booklet packed 


carton of Packer’s. 


Dandruff: Dandruff need not be serious if care- 
fully and properly treated. The Packer Method 
of treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Falling Hair: You will find a discussion of 
falling hair in the booklet which comes with 
each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. If, 
however, the regular use of this Packer Treat- 
ment does not stop the loss of your hair, con- 
sult your family physician. 


Shampoo 


used for fine castile soap) and cocoanut oil. 
It contains no free alkali to break your hair. Nor can it (being 
liquid) leave behind undissolved soap to deaden the hait’s lustre. 
A faintly perfumed amber liquid; ready to give at once a rich, 
snow white lather, even in hard water; ready to rinse out at once 
—Packer’s will leave your hair soft, shining and fragrant with 


‘a . 
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This new book on the care of th 


If you have one of the common hair and 
troubles, or wish to prevent them, mai 
coupon below for a free copy of the new P 
Manual, ““The Care of the Hair.” 

This helpful, profusely illustrated boo! 
recently been re-edited and written in sii 

















clear language under the supervision of a | 1y- 


sician specializing in the care of the ha:: 
contains 28 pages of practical, common-: 
information E 

advice. 
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Tue Packer MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ‘NC: 
Dept. 7-K, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. *. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your Ma" 


‘The Care of the Hair.” 
Name. 
Street. 
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( With Roast Pork) 


The tart, tangy flavor 
of the cranberries adds 
to the enjoyment of the 
meal and helps digest 
this rich meat. 

With all meats—hot or 


cold—Cranberry Sauce is 
the tastiest condiment. 


10-minute Cranberry Sauce 
1 lb. (4 cups) cranberries, 2 cups 
boiling water, 114 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
5 minutes; add cranberries and 
boil without stirring (5 minutes 
is usually sufficient) until all the 
skins are broken. Remove from 
the fire when the popping stops. 


a age 
wy eee — —_ 


Cranberries make the tasti- 
est jelly — unequalled for 
color and flavor. Jells with 
buthalfthequantityofsugar 
used with most fruits. 


Cranberry Jell 


(8 lbs. cranberries and 22 lbs. sugar 
make 10 glasses 


Cook until soft the desired quantity 
of cranberries with 114 pints (3 cups) 
of water for each 2 Ibs. (8 cups) of ber- 
ries. Strain the juice through a jelly 
bag. Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add 1 cup (1% Ib.) 
of sugar for every 2 cups of juice; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved; boil brisk- 
ly for 5 minutes, skim and pour into 


“— tumblers, porcelain or crockery 
Molds. 


THE TONIC FRUIT. Cranber- 
ries are rich in vital elements that 
add to health and aid digestion. 
Always cook cranberries and keep 
the sauce in enameled, porcelain- 
lined, aluminum or glass vessels. 
Get the choicest cultivated vari- 
eles—ask for Eatmor Cranber- 
ries. Trademark on every box. 
Send for FREE recipe booklet 

Address Department M 

; AMERICAN 
CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 216) 


The master scout paid her no heed, but 
brushed off the front of his sweater with 
an assumption of indifference. 

She hesitated and called again with a 
trace of anxiety: ‘‘Aren’tcha comin’, 
Elmer?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I got—I got a lot 
of things to do.” 

She hesitated, her chubby freckled face 
a little wistful and regretful. “Aw, 
Elmer,’’ she began, almost pleadingly, and 
he thrilled. 

Alaric interposed with authority. “Come 
on,” he bade her. ‘‘What do we care? 
Maybe it’s that pill he took.” 

Messrs. Simmons and Petrie seized upon 
this song cue with the gleeful savagery of 
the emancipated. ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” they 
chanted, ‘‘took a pill, an’ it made him 
awful ill.’”’ 

So caroling, they walked down the 
driveway and the voice of Mr. Field 
joined theirs as they went. Beside this 
arrogant and domineering stranger from 
the city, trudged Antelope Edward. Her 
late pardner pretended to be engrossed 
still in removing traces of his recent over- 
throw from his costume; but beneath lower- 
ing brows he watched her, and in the bosom 
below the jersey, besprinkled with dried 
bits of grass, surged enough violent emo- 
tion to supply a five-act Down East 
melodrama. 


UFFALO BILL, mounted on his al- 

most new bicycle, was weaving an un- 
steady course homeward from the village 
the following morning when, at a sharp 
turn in the highway, he overtook the 
sturdy trudging figure of Antelope Edward 
and, in a frantic effort to avoid collision, 
fell off. She stood watching him soberly 
as he disentangled himself from his mount. 
Her round serene face was, as nearly al- 
ways, impassive, and yet, even as he stood 
erect, he was uneasy and placative. For 
some reason the slaughter of hypothetical 
redmen, so boring an occupation yester- 
day, now seemed brightly desirable. 

“Well,” he ventured awkwardly, 
“hello!” 

‘Hello!’ she said. 

‘‘Wanta’”’— he stammered — “wanta 
play for a while, Antelope?” 

Amazingly, she shook her head. “I 
can’t now. I gotta go over to the Rock 
Grove House.”’ 

Placation fled from his mind in a red 
swirl of something he was too young to 
identify as jealousy. All he realized was 
that he longed to annihilate Alaric Field 
and severely kick Antelope Edward. “All 
right,” he growled, preparing to mount. 
“Go ahead.” 

“I gotta go,’’ she explained aggrievedly, 
‘cause mamma is giving a tea party this 
afternoon and wants‘Miss Dunn to come.” 
She held up a white envelope as proof of 
her integrity. 

“All right,”’ he agreed briskly. “‘I’ll tell 
you what; you ride over on my handle- 
bars, and then we can play, eh?” 

“No,” she said with a hasty self- 
preservative instinct, “better not.” There 
was a moment’s silence. Then she con- 
ceded: ‘‘I can play for a while when I 
come back.” 


“UST you and me,” he insisted cau- 

tiously, and buoyancy invaded his 
heart when she nodded agreement. ‘‘ We'll 
make believe the woodpile is a water hole,” 
heexulted. ‘‘I’ll meet you there, pardner— 
and you can have the air rifle.” 

But even this promise failed to banish 
a certain restraint from his fellow plains- 
man’s manner. 

“Allright,” she agreed, almost listlessly. 
There was another pause, which she broke 
with the quick speech of sudden resolu- 
tion. ‘‘ We’re gonna play cops an’ robbers 
over to my house this afternoon— Roscoe 
and Willis and Alaric. An’ mamma says 
maybe there’ll be some cakes left over, 
and we can have ’em.”’ 

“‘T don’t care,’”’ he announced, but there 
was pathos on his face and wistfulness on 
hers. 


She stood before him, a solid little figure 
in pink, stirring the dust with one scuffed 
shoe, and in her eyes there was something 
he felt to be a prompting but could not 
read. He was too young to know how 
reluctantly the other sex relinquishes its 
idols. 

“You come, too,” she proposed at 
length. 

He demurred. ‘Cops an’ robbers is a 
silly game, an’ Alaric Field makes me 
sick.” 

“Alaric,” she said primly and provok- 
ingly, “is a very nice boy. Everybody 
says so.” 

“‘He’s too fresh,’ he grumbled. “‘He 
better look out, that’s all. I’ll fix him.” 

“How you gonna fix him, Buffalo?” 
she queried, with her nearest approach to 
the ancient intimacy. 

“You wait,” he warned. ‘No old kid 
from the city gets fresh with me. Darned 
fool!” 


HE appeared at once pleased and irri- 

tated by this boast. ‘‘ Will you come 
over this afternoon?”’ she persisted, and 
added with an astonishing flash of spite, 
“‘T bet you’re scared of Alaric.”’ 

Blasphemy such as this from the lips of 
his faithful pardner froze him. 

“T bet you are,” she insisted. 

“‘Lissen,”” he bellowed, furious. ‘“‘ You 
tell Alaric Field to keep away from me, or 
I'll ——”’ He choked and added anti- 
climactically, “You wait!” 

“‘He can wrassle Roscoe and Willis easy 
as anything,” she said irrelevantly. “I 
guess he’s the strongest boy in this town.” 

So may Helen have praised Menelaus 
to Paris, or Iseult spoken to Tristram of 
the prowess of King Mark of Cornwall. 

“You wait,” he reiterated. ‘I'll fix him. 
I'll show him who can holler uncle!’’ And 
so violent was his passion that he prac- 
tically believed it. 

“Here’s Alaric now,”’ Antelope Edward 
exclaimed in mingled delight and awe, 
turning her eyes from the sharp curve in 
the road and looking expectantly at Buf- 
falo Bill. 

Mr. Field approached on foot, his 
swagger well-nigh unendurable, a look of 
urbane dominance on his face, as though 
he viewed the tree-bordered highway and 
the goldenrod-dappled fields through 
which it ran, with a metropolitan su- 
periority. He doffed the loathsome plaid 
golf cap politely to Miss Cole and nodded 
with easy condescension to her companion. 

“Hello,” he said. “‘Whatcha doing?” 

Buffalo Bill regarded the zenith with a 
specious air of ease and boredom. Then: 
“T guess I’ll go on home.” 

“You can come with us,” Mr. Field 
granted. “We'll play something.” 


IS rival shook his head and prepared 

to mount his bicycle. ‘‘No,’’ he stam- 
mered, ‘‘I got—my mother’s got somep’n 
she wants me to do.” He felt the steady 
gaze of Antelope Edward upon him, but 
he refused to meet her eyes. ‘“‘G’-by,” he 
muttered and pedaled away. 

“Do what mamma says,” Mr. Field 
advised shrilly. 

The departing Buffalo Bill heard him, 
but paid no heed. His spirit was too 
humbly abject for this shaft to sting. 

Alaric turned toward the solid figure in 
pink. Something vaguely regretful in her 
face moved him to.speak disdainfully. “Is 
he comin’ over to play with us this after- 
noon?”’ he demanded, and added when 
she hesitated: “‘He’sa fine piece of cheese.”’ 

“He is not either,’ she denied con- 
scientiously, but with small conviction. 

Yet she irritated him. He assumed a 
voice of ghastly mimicry. ‘“‘Uncle— 
uncle—uncle!”’ he mocked in falsetto. 
“He’s a flat tire; that’s what he is:. Is he 
gonna play with us?” 

“I ast him,”’ she admitted. ‘I dunno.” 

They walked along in silence for a 
minute. ; 

“I s’pose,” he boasted at length, “‘he 
doesn’t want to play around me any more. 
I bet he’s scared of me.” 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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Ethel Barrymore 
says, “Christmas ts 
greatest opportunity 

for doing good”’ 


““TF there is one time in the year 
when we should think of others, 
Christmas is surely that time.” 


So says Ethel Barrymore, one of 
America’s most beloved actresses. 


Of course you will do your part, 
as always, to spread the spirit of 
Christmas. Send Christmas Cards to 
your friends—all of them. Christmas 
Cards express all the kindly, loving 
thoughts that are in your heart. 


Make your list alargeone. Beyond 
your friends and relatives, lies a 
further opportunity for spreading 
happiness. Shut-ins, children in hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes of the poor 
—what a world of happiness you can 
spread with Christmas Cards. 


In the stores of established dealers 
everywhere you will find a fresh, 
varied and beautiful assortment if 
you do your selecting early. 


* *# %#- * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeling Cards 














The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.” 


Name 





Address 





City 
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A delicious, tasty 
Beef Drink 


DELIGHTFUL beverage to tempt your taste and tone up your 
/ \ appetite. The family will want it served often, and you'll 
find its convenience prompts you to please them. As a drink or 
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a consommé, it is easier to make than a cup of tea—just a spoon- 
ful in a cup of hot water. 

There is nothing better that you could give the children, than 
BOVRIL Consommé. They like it; it’s appetizing, satisfying and 
nourishing; and it is easy for tender little stomachs to digest. 

BOVRIL Consommé can be used in lots of other ways, too— 
as a sick-room delicacy, as a bracing drink at any time, to mix 
with cream cheese for tasty sandwiches, or to add to ordinary 
foods to improve their savor and zest.. Next time you go out, 
order it at the soda fountain, too. 


; Sold at G ‘'y, Delicatessen and D Stores, 
mit 10 A TEA cl : 2 pega oz., 8 oz. en 16 oz. oo 


AER & STI 8) WE! FI LL» \ BOVRIL Consommé is prepared by one of the great- 


est makers of concentrated beef products in the world, 
from vast herds of some of the healthiest cattle it is pos- 
sible for expert cattle men to raise. BOVRIL concen- 
trated beef products are known all over the world 
for their fine, full flavor and high nutritive content. 
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Proprietors: Write to Sales Agents: 
BOVRIL, Limited HAROLD F. RITCHIE 


London, England & COo., Inc. 
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j : Montreal, Canada 171 Madison Ave., New York 
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a ! In England and Canada ; 
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November, ! 926 


Let us send you the new Brodnax cata- 
logue for 19 27 with its many gift suggestions. 
Then you, too, will understand why one 
hundred | thousand others, all over the world, 
are customers of Brodnax, Memphis. 


Buying by mail is a genuine pleasure 
when you select from our catalogue with its 
latest novelties and money- saving prices. 


Send us a trial order direct from the arti- 
cles illus «rated below. You will be pleased 
or we will cheerfully refund your money. 


16992—Initial Ring of 10 kt. 

white gold set with genuine 

Sardonyx with applied let- 

ter—hand engraved mount- 
occ ccceeg 


2805—Cameo Brooches are pos- 
sibly the most popular article 
of jewelry on Sth Avenue to- 
day. This handsome Cornelian 
Cameo is set ina pierced 14 kt. 

white gold mounting and set 6685—14 kt. white gold Cuff 
with a full cut diamond, fitted Links, brocade engine 
with pendant ring and ery tv turned, “aed — and 
CHC. cccccccoes . -$16.50 value, pair. «$7.50 


42315—Sterling silver “Slave Bracelet,"’ small and large links 
alternating, heavy weight........ tieesias aac 


— > maa \ 











9545—2 10 kt. gold Collar 
Buttons, one for back of lial 
eck and other for front, 

Sr oiiined box (shows 42316—Sterli ing silver Bill Clip 
¥ size). .. cee ce. $2.0 with “ Golfer" silhouette in black 
scciad $2.00 enamel (shown '% size) $1.50 


27093—Sterling silver Napkin 
Band, hammered, with etched 
monogram shield, Fine value 
(shown % size).........$1.00 


42317—Sterling silver 
Perfume Flask, hammered, 
with chased border, grey 
finish (shown '2 size) with 
Fraternity crest .. 

Without crest 


37171— Bridge Set, green calfskin 
folder handsomely embossed and 
with flower of silk ribbon colored in gold and black, 2 decks 
as handle, ea h in round of gilt edge cards, score pad and 
box (shows ', size). .25¢ pencil (shown & size) $5.00 


37170—3 's" Powder Puff 


a 37173—Folding Shoe 

Book ss Green leatherette Horn and Hook combi- 

be n nbossed in gold, ship nationin leather folder, 

Kens, m with felt bases ey) closes to sumeect = 
e) (shown % size).. 


(crease 


ST14—Br. Letter Opener and Paper Cutter with bust of 
Shakespear as bani, in brown ostrich leather case (shown 
Fee) ee a Carer & 
——___ 
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GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
20 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Sleans mail me prepaid and with- 
out obligs ation on my part, a copy of your 1927 
gue. 
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Street 


City a 
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His smug satisfaction was an extra irri- 
tation that drove her to ill-considered 
speech. “I bet you’re scared of him,” she 
flared up. 

“Is that so?”’ countered her escort with 
a superior smile. 

“Elmer Doremus,”’ she continued, ‘‘can 
lick any boy in town. He was being— 
being polite to you yesterday.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Field reiterated, 
stressing the second word. “Then why 
doesn’t he come over this afternoon?”’ 

“’Cause he’s ’fraid if he did he might 
get mad an’ hurt you,” she said with a 
smoothness that amazed herself, and 
added with sudden inspiration: “He said 
that was why he wouldn’t come.” 

“Oh,”’ commented Mr. Field again; 
‘is that so?”’ 


HE made no reply; and he said nothing 
more for a space, but seemed to be 
engrossed in his own thoughts. 

From the shade of the barn to which he 
had retired after waiting long in the sun 
that beat down upon the impromptu 
water hole, Buffalo Bill emerged two hours 
thereafter and hailed a stout pink figure 
that trudged along the road. 

‘‘Hey,” he bawled, waving his air rifle. 
“Where you been?”’ 

“‘Miss Dunn, Alaric’s aunt, wanted me 
to go rowing with her and Alaric,”’ his 
fellow scout reported across the hedge, 
and plodded ahead. 

In the past twenty-four hours the world 
had drifted so far from well-established 
verities that to Buffalo Bill this intelligence 
was only faintly shocking. Consistency 
demanded, however, that he simulate rage. 

** All right,’ he said menacingly. “‘ Wait 
till I settle that little—little skunk.” 

“Is that so?”’ queried Antelope Edward 
and trudged on. 

“But why,” persisted Alaric Field some 
hours later, ‘‘won’t you come over to 
Edwina’s? We gonna have a swell time.” 

The precociously crafty look upon his 
face contradicted the wheedling note in his 
voice. He stood before the door of the 
Doremus barn and addressed the un- 
responsive back of Buffalo Bill who squat- 
ted, oil can in hand, before his bicycle and 
replied: ‘‘’Cause I don’t want to.” 

““Aw, come on,” Mr. Field urged. ‘Be 
a regular guy.” 

“You mind your own business,” the 
other advised, and continued his labors 
with a belated apprehension. 

The sophisticated face of Alaric dark- 
ened at this counsel, but he kept his 
temper. Considerable forethought and 
consultation with Roscoe Simmons had 
evolved a plot for the further humiliation 
of Buffalo Bill and the additional ag- 
grandizement of Mr. Field in the presence 
of Miss Cole, who still seemed to cherish 
an unreasonable partiality for this yokel. 


HE stranger from the city had no par- 

ticular yearnings for the favor of Ante- 
lope Edward, but, being the only child of a 
high police official, he was accustomed to 
being considered the bright light of what- 
ever juvenile circle in which he chose to 
move. He felt it necessary to triumph 
further over Mr. Doremus, who had en- 
joyed some local repute as a man of war. 
With the aid of Mr. Simmons, he intended 
to stage a boxing match in the presence of 
Edwina, with Buffalo Bill as his opponent 
and victim. 

Therefore, though he frowned, he re- 
mained leaning against the barn door and, 
brave in white linen raiment, ignored the 
other’s hasty defiance. Alaric was the best 
boxer of his years in the boys’ club to 
which he belonged, and he desired to bring 
about the further defeat of Mr. Doremus 
not in the seclusion of a barn, but before 
an audience, and by science rather than 
sheer strength. Mr. Field was a child who 
demanded large and frequent ‘rations of 
applause. Sequestered in the unapprecia- 
tive little town of Arareek, he had been, till 
now, psychically starved. He swallowed 
Buffalo Bill’s insult now, and abandoned 
pleading for the higher diplomacy. 


“‘Edwina,”’ he remarked mildly, ‘‘says 
you won’t come over and play with us 
cause you're afraid of me.” 

Stung by such a pang as only truth can 
inflict, Mr. Doremus jumped up and faced 
his companion, opened his mouth, closed 
it again and managed a false smile. 
**A-a-aw, bunk!”’ he scoffed weakly. 

“You said it,’ Mr. Field agreed with 
spurious heartiness. ‘‘I knew you didn’t 
mind a little kidding. I knew you were a 
regular guy, Elmer. Girls are nuthouse 
anyway. We’re friends now, aren’t we? 
Sure we're friends. Only, she thinks 
you’re scared to play over at her place.” 

“I’m not; course I’m not,” Buffalo Bill 
denied with a vigor inspired by his con- 
queror’s obvious desire for peace. 

“‘ All right,’’ Mr. Field agreed quickly. 
““Then come on over. I tell you what,” he 
went on rapidly, ‘you ride right over on 
your bike and show her. I’ll walk over, 
and then you and Roscoe and Willis and 
I’ll have lots of fun.” 

Placation, invitation and proffered 
friendship from one who had committed 
gross vandalism upon his person intoxi- 
cated Mr. Doremus. With an exhilarating 
rush, the misplaced world snapped back 
into normality. 


E FOUND himself almost liking Ala- 

ric, and in the high spirit of the mo- 
ment offered: ‘‘I tell you what, Alaric, it’s 
awful hot and dusty; I’ll ride you over 
on my handlebars.” 

Momentary hesitation was banished 
from the mind of Mr. Field by the pros- 
pect, pleasing to the mordant mind, of the 
lamb destined for the slaughter propelling 
the butcher to the abattoir. He agreed. 

Three minutes later he regretted his 
compliance, but there was nothing to do 
then except hold his precarious seat and 
his breath. His weight upon the handle- 
bars was a problem not easily solved by 
so inexperienced a rider as Buffalo Bill. 
The bicycle, carrying double weight, was 
launched from the kitchen steps. It 
swooped wildly to the right and was 
steered away from disaster against the 
barn just intime. It reeled sickeningly to 
the left; grazed the water trough and, 
eventually found the driveway, to wabble 
uncertainly down its curved length. Buf- 
falo Bill panted heavily as he pedaled, 
and the small boy perched before him 
panted too. 

““Now—-we’re—all—right,’’ Mr. Dore- 
mus puffed with an embarrassed snicker. 

“T’ll learn you, you poor goop,”’ Mr. 
Field muttered between his teeth, but said 
aloud: ‘“‘Sure we are!’ His position at 
that moment required tact as well as 
balance. 

In the shade of the deep porch of the 
Cole home the light dresses of the tea 
party’s attendants shimmered as the bi- 
cycle wavered and lurched along through 
the deep dust of the driveway. Beneath 
an apple tree Messrs.-Petrie and Simmons 
stood with Miss Cole and watched its ap- 
proach. Behind his back Roscoe held a 
set of boxing gloves. Anticipation shone 
on the faces of the three. The two males 
were gleeful at the appearance of the un- 
witting sacrifice. Antelope Edward also 
was thrilled. Like some fifty-five million 
of her sisters in this nation alone, she was 
still young enough to relish being the 
cause of a fight between members of the 
other sex. 


ARKING this group, triumph filled 

the acid spirit of Alaric. He incauti- 
ously loosed one fist from its grip on the 
handlebar and waved exultingly to the 
reception committee. 

“TI told you I’d bring him,” he pro- 
claimed shrilly. “T told you I’d make him 
come ——— 

The front wheel of Buffalo Bill’s bicycle 
struck a round stone buried in the dust 
and twisted violently. He swung it back 
into line by an equally strenuous wrench. 
Mr. Field’s remaining grip was eliminated 
from the handlebars. For an instant both 
hands clutched violently at the air. Then 
he fell forward, sprawled froglike in the 
yielding dust, and Buffalo Bill, unable to 


Here they are, 


children 


Gthe dolls with 
the golden heart 


Santa has 
one for 
every 


little gel 


AKE your choice of these two adorable 

dolls. There is Bubbles, the wonder-doll of 
her generation, just bubbling over with life 
and laughter. No little girl can cry or look 
cross with this darling doll in her arms. 
Bubbles’ happy smile keeps you smiling too. 

Bubbles was modeled after an adorable real 
baby. She has rosy cheeks, the sweetest 
laughing face, beautiful big blue eyes that will 
go fast asleep, precious little white teeth. And 
you ought to hear her cry for you! 

And Lovey Mary is the prettiest playmate 
doll, just about your own age. She can walk 
with you, and even—guess what—learn to 
dance the Charleston! And how sweetly she 
closes her lovely blue eyes (with real lashes). 
Lovey Mary has soft curly hair, and she will 
call you “Mamma!” She is dressed in fine 
quality organdie—a dainty little dress, smart 
Frenchy bonnet, “‘petties”” and bloomers a// 
matching, and in lavender, blue or pink. 


Best of all, these dolls 
won’t wear out! 


THE most wonderful thing about these dolls is 
that they won’t wear out. That is because they 
are Effanbee Dolls. You can play and play 
with them, and they will last until you grow 
up. Ask Santa please to bring you Bubbles or 
Lovey Mary, whichever one you prefer. 


Bubbles and Lovey Mary come in all sizes. 
Shown here they are 19 inches tall and cost 
$5. At all better- 
class department 
and toy stores. 


You can tell them, in 
your favorite department 
or toy store, by their dear 
little golden heart neck- 
laces. Every Effanbee 
Doll wears a golden heart. 


A golden heart 

necklace for 

every child 
Lovey Mary wants every 
child to have a golden 
heart necklace, too. If you 
would like one, mail the 
coupon and 6c to Lovey 
Mary Effanbee, 45 Greene 
St., New York City. 





Send 6c for this darling 
little golden heart necklace, to 
Lovey Mary Effanbee, Dept. C3, 
45 Greene St., New York City. 
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NashuaTime! 


There’s warmth in 
the deep fleecy 
nap of Nashua 
Blankets. There’s 
beauty in their 
distinctive designs 
and colors. There’s 
value woven into 
every fibre. It’s 
good to snuggle 
into Nashuas 
when yawning 
time comes. Insist 
upon them always. 
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Unprecedented Blanket Value. 
In double bed size, Nashua 
Blankets sell as low as 


$ 5 ,00 a pair. 


Look for the Nashua Label 


for VALUE 
PART 


Blankets 


© 1926 Amory Browne e Co, Dept., 552, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
























604 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 
Please tell me about it, but without obligating 
me in any way. 


Name 





Street 











City__ 


Now We Pay Her 
More Than $70.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler one summer found that she could earn more money as our 
subscription representative than she could in any other way. So now she 
devotes her whole time to our plan. Perhaps you cannot, like Miss 
Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you have only a few spare 
hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, 
dignified way as do hundreds of busy men and women. You work at your 
own convenience—and you need no business experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You—Now! 


State 








Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 
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check his metal steed or turn aside, com- 
pleted the ruin by running over him com- 
pletely before he, too, fell off the bicycle. 

Shrieks of woe and the clatter of metal 
arose from where the boiling dust half ob- 
scured the overturned bicycle and its late 
riders. 

Mrs. Cole’s lingering guests rushed to 
the rescue, with Mrs. Doremus and Miss 
Dunn, aunt to Alaric, in the van. These 
reached the scene of the accident before 
Edwina and her friends. 

Through the haze of dust and disaster, a 
hand reached down and gripped the keen- 
ing Buffalo Bill’s arm. A sharply au- 
thoritative voice said, ‘‘Elmer Doremus!”’ 

The lamentations of little Alaric were 
waxing, but they were also becoming more 
articulate. It was evident that he wept 
from pain, but also from humiliation and 
rage. Presently, through the bellowings 
which the agitated Miss Dunn sought to 
hush, there came clearly discernible hu- 
man speech. ‘He did it a-purpose!”’ 
Alaric bawled. ‘He did it a-purpose!”’ 

Affronted by the gross injustice of this 
charge, Buffalo Bill checked his own con- 
vulsive sobbing and opened his mouth to 
bear testimony. Then he observed the 
eyes of Antelope Edward upon him, and 
read in their expression a swift alteration 
from horror to awe-struck admiration. He 
shut his mouth again. 

“Oh, I’m certain, Miss Dunn,” his 
mother was saying, as the vociferous and 
dust-masked Alaric was lifted from earth, 
“that it was an accident. Elmer, you 
didn’t mean to hurt him, did you?” 

“‘He did it a-purpose!”’ Alaric screeched 
in fury as he was guided toward the house. 

“Tell him you didn’t mean to, Elmer,” 
his mother ordered. 


What Price Tobacco 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the mental processes. But granting that 
the drug effect is negligible, if tobacco in- 
duces habits of intellectual relaxation or 
lassitude the outcome is just as disastrous 
to efficiency in school tasks as if it directly 
impeded mental work.” Although no 
similar studies have been made with re- 
gard to girls of this age, it is entirely rea- 
sonable to conclude that the same results 
would hold good. 

There has been little or no attempt to 
control smoking among men students of 
college age. Their right to smoke has 
been unquestioned, the only limitation 
being one that concerned them as indi- 
viduals and not in relation to their college 
life. Studies by the health authorities 
have been made in practically every col- 
lege for men to determine, if possible, the 
effect of smoking among the students 
upon their health, their academic progress 
and their standing in athletics. I have 
been unable to find, however, that these 
studies have had any practical use except 
as far as the athletic programs are con- 
cerned. In the last case it seems to be an 
almost universal practice to prohibit smok- 
ing by those students who are in training 
for any athletic event. These boys accept 
this prohibition with entire willingness and 
rarely, if ever, break the rule. 

Whatever his age, the boy who goes to 
college can smoke with entire freedom if he 
chooses to do so. Women of college age 
have had no such freedom of choice. 
That for many years some of them have 
smoked while in college is an undoubted 
fact, but it has been a secret practice. 
When discovered, the culprit faced sus- 
pension or even expulsion from her college 
life. But here, as everywhere, we are 
facing other times and other manners, and 
our women college students are demand- 
ing the same right to self-determination 
that their college brothers have had. 

The partial lifting of the ban against 
smoking by the students at Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar and Smith colleges has come about 
as a result of the participation of the stu- 
dents in their own government. All these 
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The old familiar fidelity was cleary |W | MY: 
evident now on the chubby face of Ante. | toaf 
lope Edward, together with a reverence he | no 
had rarely seen there. He choked back his | the | 
sobs; he lifted his voice in competition With = 
Alaric’s and grasped the gift Fate had ey. disc 
tended capriciously. ‘‘I did so mean to” pron 
he bellowed. “I meant every bit of it | inha 
An’ if he ever speaks to me again, [’I|_ | deve 
I’ll run over him some more!”’ | up t 
The comforting hand on his shoulder re 
tightened and became disciplinary. “f). | inju 
mer Doremus,” his mother said with an | i 
ominous calm, “‘you pick up that bicycle | fore 
and go right straight home.” that 
That evening, long after he had been | = 
sent to bed sore and supperless, his mother | = 
came to the door of his room. | like 
“T’ve been talking to Miss Dunn, | thos 
Elmer,” she said in the impersonal tone of | ee 
one determined to overlook much, “and | - 
little Alaric is more comfortable. She | " 
thinks he’ll be well enough to go back to | 
the city tomorrow.” se 
After vain waiting for expressions of | Co 
gratification from her son, she resumed. | ca 
““‘Now remember what your father said. | id 
Not a step off this place do you take fora | fn 
week, and you go to bed an hour early | a 
every night.” ft an 
““Yes’m,”’ he said, and snuffled softly in | He 
self-pity. | ™ 
His mother’s voice became gentler, | rb 
““Now don’t let’s have any more crying,” | 
she said. ‘Little Edwina Cole wanted me | = 
to tell you she was coming over to see you | 
in the morning. She begged so hard to | po 
play with you that your father said she | rn 
could, but, remember, not a step off this | by 
place for a whole week.” } 
He drew a deep breath of satisfaction. | a" 
“Yes, mamma,” he said contentedly. | De 
dhe 
| my 
the 
| | 
| cor 
an 
bee 
institutions have student councils or | 
self-government associations. Radcliffe, | eff 
Wellesley and Mt. Holyoke colleges still fae 
hold all smoking under the ban. se 
The health authorities of five of these ae 
colleges have given me their opinion on the to 
general question of smoking by women of pd 
college age. Only one of these five believes | : 
that sex has any bearing on the matter; | 
this one mentions diminished appetite | is 
and a tendency toward malnutrition. Itis ; 
fair to say that these same symptoms I 
have been observed among young men be 
smokers of the same age. Because the : 
answers to my questions by these authori- i 
ties were frankly given as opinion only and ja 
not as based upon scientific research, there 
has been an understandable desire on the 
part of one of them not to have her name 
used. Their comments, however, prob- C 
ably represent the reaction of the college = 
authorities and have been given with the th 
restriction only that hardly enough time os 
has elapsed to make any final authoritative ti 
statement as to the ultimate result. ys 
Dr. Susan Kingsbury, of the faculty of | h 
Bryn Mawr, in close touch with matters | b 
relating to the health of the students, | ea 
writes me: “I do not believe that smok- | ps 
ing affects the health of growing girls more | le 
than it does that of growing boys. My b 
opinion that smoking is injurious to health fj 
during the period of physical growth, and \ 
that it is bad from the point of view of h 
habit for both boys and girls, is not based ; 
on scientific research. But I am perfectly a 
willing that my opinion based on common h 
knowledge and observation should be I 
quoted. However, it should be distinctly : 
understood that I am not opposed to the I 
. action of Bryn Mawr in removing restric- ‘ 
tion. However, I am not at all sure ‘ 
whether restriction should not be made in 
all educational institutions open to both , 
men and women under twenty-one years j 
of age.” i 
Dr. Florence Meredith, Professor of 
Hygiene of Smith College, states: “‘ What- , 
ever the effects of smoking, I see no rea 
son why it should be sex-differentiated. a 
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My impression is that smoking is inclined 
to affect some functions adversely, but that 
no organic changes are produced; that 
the functional disturbance, if any, is tem- 
porary, and passes off when smoking is 
discontinued; that these effects are more 
pronounced in, if not limited to, those who 
inhale smoke; that almost no one who has 
developed the habit of inhaling can give 
up the habit for long, and that those who 
are injured by it are thus continuously 
injured; that those who inhale are likely 
to smoke to excess, and that they there- 
fore show the most pronounced effects; 
that the young and those of unstable 
nervous constitution are more likely to 
show adverse effects; that those most 
likely to be affected adversely by it are 
those who seem most likely to smoke to 
excess; that many, even of those who in- 
hale, appear not to be injured in any way 
by smoking.” 

Dr. Florence Gilman, of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of Radcliffe 
College, states: ‘‘I see no reason why girls 
should be under different restrictions from 
boys in this matter. My feeling is that in- 
halation of tobacco smoke is an irritant 
and does cause more or less chronic in- 
flammation of the lining of the respiratory 
tract. I believe that tobacco does tend to 
hamper steady development in young peo- 
ple, but I do not know just how. In fact, 
I have often thought that it is the unstable 
young person who is inclined to smoke a 
good deal just as he rather overdoes many 
other things, so it is very difficult to un- 
tangle the effect of the smoking from the 
temperamental and constitutional draw- 
backs to steady development that existed 
anyway.” 

Mabel M. Cummings, Director of the 
Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Training of Wellesley College, in reply to 
my question as to the effect of smoking on 
the academic progress of students, says: 
“T do not know. It is possible that the 
correlation between the smoking habit 
and lowered academic standing which has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in men’s 
colleges indicates smoking as the cause 
and the lowered academic standing as the 
effect; on the other hand, it may be that 
both the smoking habit and the lowered 
academic standing are dependent upon a 
common cause.”” She says also: ‘‘It seems 
to me that all we know in regard to the 
matter is that smoking during the growing 
period is injurious, that smoking to excess 
at any age is injurious, and that smoking 
is likely to become a habit and not infre- 
quently the habit is carried to excess. At 
Just what age the smoking habit begins to 
be injurious is certainly not known; it 
probably differs with individuals and prob- 
ably is dependent upon a number of other 
concomitant factors in the situation.” 


Observations in Golleges 


O MUCH for our colleges for women. 

The opinions are the most authoritative 
that may be obtained by anyone, for they 
reflect close-hand knowledge of the situa- 
tion. But the problem is a new one in our 
colleges for women; a greater time will 
have to elapse before any final word can 
be said. The colleges for men have had a 
much longer time to make observations 
and draw conclusions. Here there is no 
lack of data—in fact, rather too many to 
be quoted—and so only a summary of the 
findings can be given. Doctor Seaver, of 
Yale, and Doctor Hitchcock, of Amherst, 
have found that among student groups 
of these colleges, the nonsmokers showed 
a definitely higher standard of weight, 
height and chest girth than the smokers. 
Doctor Meylan, of Columbia University, 
and Professor Pack, of the University of 
Utah, found distinctly lower scholarship 
among the students who smoked than 
among the nonsmokers. 

The most recent and probably the most 
Comprehensive study made on the sub- 
ject of smoking by men college students 
1s that completed a short time ago at 
Antioch College. A brief summary of the 
result is: ‘‘A careful study of smoking 
among men students at Antioch does 


not disclose any permanent effects of 
smoking upon blood pressure, lung capac- 
ity or pulse rate; but a definite relation- 
ship is established between smoking and 
low scholarship. Among men students 
31.8 per cent fail to maintain required 
grades, while 62.3 of heavy smokers sim- 
ilarly fail. Inhalers fail most often. In 
actual experience at Antioch non- 
smokers seem to do slightly better in 
athletics than smokers. In track meets 
during the past two years they have gained 
an easy majority of points. On the other 
hand, all important events in our first 
swimming meet, held last spring, were won 
by two experts, both of whom were 
habitual smokers. If from one to 
six years of moderate smoking causes any 
permanent effect on the human machine, 
we have yet to discover it. If a moderate 
use of tobacco causes a temporary but not 
a permanent loss of physical efficiency in 
these respects, then the claims of those 
who oppose the use of tobacco must be 
modified.” 


Not Yet Settled 


T MAY well be that all of these opinions 

seem to point to the conclusion that the 
matter of the good and bad of smoking is 
still far from being settled on either one 
side or the other. It is only too true that 
in matters affecting human behavior, as 
well as in many studies that are carefully 
made and aim to be truly scientific, there 
is too great a tendency to assume that be- 
cause two factors exist side by side one is 
necessarily either the cause or the effect 
of the other. It may truly be that smok- 
ing lowers academic grading but it may 
be equally true that lowered mental status 
is the factor that leads to habitual smok- 
ing. The same may hold true with regard 
to health in general and to athletic 
prowess. But common experience, though 
it may not have a scientific background, 
still has much to recommend it as a guide 
for common behavior; and out of the 
many and often conflicting opinions upon 
this still debatable subject, there are cer- 
tain guideposts to clear thinking, and 
even some that point the way we may fol- 
low with safety. 

The first conclusion that rests upon 
nearly universal belief and experience is 
that smoking during the period of physical 
and mental growth is harmful and that 
this applies with equal weight to both 
boys and girls. Second, that smoking to 
excess is py to health and proper de- 
velopment eitHer in youth or in adult life. 
Third, that the effect of smoking is in no 
way influenced by sex. Fourth, smoking 
among men is so nearly universal that if 
serious results might be expected from this 
habit, the male sex would be in danger of 
extermination, whereas the fact is that 
expectation of a longer duration of life 
among men is now greater than it has ever 
been before. Fifth, there seems to be a 
definite relation between smoking and 
lowered academic progress among men of 
college age and boys of high-school age. 
Sixth, that the effects of smoking upon the 
health of either men or women are de- 
pendent upon excessive smoking rather 
than upon moderate indulgence. Seventh, 
that smoking among women is now an ac- 
cepted condition, that it has long been so 
in countries other than this and that there 
is no available evidence which proves that 
this habit has had any definite effect upon 
health of women as a class. Eighth, that 
smoking is more an individual than a race 
or sex problem. Many individuals are af- 
fected by the practice and in some in- 
stances there is a disturbance of the heart 
and of the circulatory system that con- 
tinues as long as tobacco is used. 

To debate the habit as it is growing 
among women is rapidly approaching the 
point of anticlimax. But we may still 
hold the profound conviction that smok- 
ing is only safe as an adult habit, that 
neither boys nor girls should indulge in the 
custom until the years of adolescence have 
well passed, and that it is a habit which 
should always be under control rather 
than in control. 
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edar 
Polish 


Mops? 


Canadian prices 


If you live in a house, you'll save 
yourself a lot of stair climbing by 
buying 2 O-Cedars. Use them 
every day or two to give your floors, 
doors and panels a lovely gloss and 
sheen. There are no mops like 


O-Cedars. Their hinged handle lets 








$1.25 to $2 you polish under radiators and low 

furniture. Their pointed shape lets 

them into hard - to- get -at corners. 

ae. Their padding saves the furniture 
Polishes from mars, dents or scratches. 


ALSO ASK TO SEE THE NEW O-CEDAR WATER MOP 















































The graceful Yady Dover 
is wonderfully popular 


TS enthusiasm which thousands of women display over the Lady 
Dover is growing week by week as these same women use this won- 
derful iron. For the longer you own the Lady Dover, the fonder you 
become of it. It’s such a reliable iron—as beautiful in its work as it is 
in appearance. It has an unusually large ironing surface and is weighted 
and balanced for perfect ironing with least effort. The Lady Dover 
positively won’t burn out. With it comes an insurance policy covering 
its electrical unit for life. With a convenient plug that turns the current 
off without disconnecting the iron, the Lady Dover costs only $6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + Dover, Ohio 


Dover 
Table Percolator 


Also insured against 
burning out. Beauti- 
fully finished. Unu- 
sually easy to clean. 
Six cup size $8.50. 
Nine cup size $10. 


Dover Do-man-co 
The original ‘“‘no- 
burn-out’’ electric 
iron. Sturdy, de- 
pendable. Also in- 
sured. Price $5. 
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Use 


W hy don’t you 
the same polish 
furniture stores use? 


6 peo furniture you see in the 
store—how luminous the tones! 
How lovely the grain! Dressers, 
tables, beds, chairs—all the richness 
of the various woods arouses your 
admiration. Do you know the secret? 


To produce the beauty of grain 
and color, furniture dealers use a 
special polish. It contains no oil to 
gather dust or show finger marks. 


It does not die out or later bring a 
bluish blur. 


Out of all the furniture polishes 
made, one kind, called Woodtone, is 
used by 132 manufacturers and over 
5,000 furniture stores. Woodtone 
is also used in music houses to keep 
pianos, radios and phonographs 
looking their very best. 

Now you can get this super- 
polish for home use, to give your 
own furniture that alluring brand- 
newness. 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to make a test, 
comparing the polish you now use with 
Woodtone? Put both on the same table, 
for instance, and see the vast difference. 
That would convince you, wouldn't it? 
And for your automobile; try it once and 
you'll never use anything else! 


FREE TRIAL 


We will supply enough Woodtone to 
do a dining room table or the piano. Jot 
down your name on the coupon, even if 
you never before answered an advertise- 
ment. Make up your mind now to try the 
finest polish in the world on one piece of 
furniture. You'll be glad you did. Enclose 
three 2c stamps to cover cost of mailing. 








1 
Girarp & Co., Inc., Dept. L-7 | 
BripGEPoRT, CONN. | 
I enclose 6c to cover cost of mailing a free bottle ] 
of Woodtone. 
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eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 43) 


**Where was I before I was born?” he 
asked. 

“In heaven, dear,” she smiled. 

‘Ts it nicer to be in heaven than here?”’ 
he persisted; and when she admitted it 


was, he said bluntly: ‘‘ Well, why should I © 


be grateful, then, because you took me out 
of heaven and put me here?”’ 

Grandpa and Father Wilberforce felt it 
a sin not to honor their parents. Graham 
ignores that provision of the Decalogue 
almost entirely. It is asin, he believes, for 
parents to try to force their viewpoint on 
their children. It is a sin, he believes, for 
a child to accept anything as fact merely 
because his parents think it isso. It isa 
mild sin to make your parents needlessly 
unhappy. It isa far more grievous one for 
father or mother to stand in the way of 
their child’s happiness. 


Mis Attitude Toward Age 


ENIORITY, in his mind, demands no 

respect. Age, simply as age, deserves, 
he believes, no particular honor. Secretly, 
he admires stern old Seth, but not because 
grandpa is now seventy-eight. Seth began 
with little and, through his own effort, 
lifted himself into a place of power and 
responsibility in the financial and political 
circles of Climax. He accomplished much, 
and for this his 
grandson respects 


develops argument, usually regrets his 
protest. His son’s heterodoxy is startling 
and embarrassing to John. Graham is at 
that age when agnosticism is still flavored 
with a certain daring, when he feels that 
the skepticism of a midland collegian must 
be a matter of intense anxiety to the 
Deity. 

It is a sin, the boy insists, for people to 
adopt a man-made theology for the wor- 
ship of God.’ It is a sin for a human spirit 
to feel that a minister is a necessary liaison 
between humanity and its Maker. It is 
particularly rankling sin to ally oneself 
with any faith unless you accept all its 
tenets. It is better by far to worship 
God in private and as your conscience dic- 
tates. 

Statements such as these rarely fail to 
confuse and embarrass Father Wilber- 
force. The truth of the matter is that Gra- 
ham has only the faintest idea concerning 
the tenets of his family’s faith, or indeed 
concerning those of any faith whatever. 
He does not know enough about them to 
be certain whether they conflict with his 
beliefs or not. He regards his agnosticism 
as an indication of courage and unconven- 
tionality, though, if the truth were known, 
his external indifference to religion is 
chiefly pose and a conformation with the 
usual attitude of his contemporaries. 

Actually he is 
not at all indiffer- 





him. It is not 
probable that the 
old gentleman is 
aware of that re- 
spect. 
tive that he is 
unaware that 
Graham considers 
certain of the 
methods Seth em- 
ployed in his ad- 
vance completely 
immoral. To the. 
boy, for example, 
it seems iniquitous 
to purchase prop- 
erty for little from 
a person ignorant 
of its value, and 
later sell it for 
much. To Seth | 
there is not the | 
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The Ideal Gift 


It is posi- | r YOU would give a gift 

that will delight; that lasts 
all year; that is beautifully 
announced at Christmastime; 
that costs but little—then 
send a Christmas subscrip- 
tion for THe Lapres’ Home 


You canthusavoid crowded | 
cars, bustling stores, the 
bother of wrapping and mail- 
ing—and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing your 
gift will be appreciated. 


ent. In the uni- 
versity dormitory 
where he lives 
nine months of the 
year, the pros and 
cons of religion 
are frequently the 
subject of rough- 
and-tumble argu- 
ment in which he 
joins. Graham 
may be externally 
irreligious, but he 
considers faith 
more deeply than 
| he himself is 
| aware. In his 
| clumsy, juvenile 
| way, he searches 
| after God. John, 
| his father, took 
the religion of his 








faintest stigma at- 
tached to such 
transactions. Mother Wilberforce once 
spoke reprovingly of the admiration and 
honor youth is popularly supposed to ac- 
cord its seniors. Her son grinned. 

“Bunk!” he pronounced. ‘‘And you 
know it, mother. I’ll give anyone who has 
done something with his life credit for it, 
but I’ll be darned if I see why I should be 
expected to admire anyone just because 
he’s lived to grow old. What right has he 
got to expect young people to respect him? 
Old people who yelp a!l the time about the 
way young people treat them give me a 
pain. Your generation and grandpa’s gen- 
eration messed around with the world un- 
til the whole thing blew up in your faces. 
Then you had to get millions of young 
people to put out the fire for you, and on 
top of that you expect those of us who 
didn’t get killed doing it, to praise you and 
admire you for starting the fire.” 

The boy secretly admires Grandpa Wil- 
berforce for his sturdy and unwavering 
belief in the doctrines of the church he at- 
tends, although Graham scoffs early and 
late at orthodoxy in general. Apart from 
compulsory attendance at the university 
chapel, the times when the youngster 
darkens the doors of a church are rare. 
Father Wilberforce is still a member of the 
sect to which his parents belong. He con- 
tributes a check now and then, and occa- 
sionally attends service there. Sometimes, 
spurred on by the grumblings of grandpa, 
John reproaches his son for his indifference 
to ecclesiastical matters and, if the subject 


parents unques- 
tioningly and, 
when he wearied of it, merely dropped from 
the congregation. It is possible that his 
son’s attitude is better, more earnest, more 
godly than his, though a statement to that 
effect would shock both John and Graham 
tremendously. 


Politically Apathetic 


LITICALLY, Graham is even more 
apathetic than his father. John at least 
goes regularly to the polls and votes a 
straight ticket for the party to which he 
belongs and in which Grandpa Wilberforce 
is a power. Father Wilberforce believes 
that the United States has the best and 
most enlightened government in the world 
and feels a glow of pride in making this 
statement, as though his ballot were re- 
sponsible for this excellence. His son de- 
rives an equal satisfaction from openly 
mocking the entire governmental system. 
He affects to believe that all legislators are 
morons, all politicians corrupt, and that no 
man of average taste or attainment would 
willingly enter public life. At the same 
time during the war he made two attempts 
to enlist, and would have been successful 
the second, being large for his age, if his 
father had not heard of his enterprise and 
dragged him ignominiously home. 
Stability, complacent inertia in poli- 
tics, in religion, in any matter of life, is 
a challenge to the youngest male of the 


(Continued on Page 227) 
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Make This Test FREE 


(Use coupon below) 
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Makes feet 
pi ey ; 


New Shoe 


If your feet are naturally tender, the 
most perfectly fitted shoe is apt to cause 
great discomfort until it is shaped to the 
foot. 

It is no longer necessary to make your 
feet bear the brunt of ‘breaking in’’ new 
shoes. Simply remember, at the time you 
buy shoes, to get a package of Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads. ‘Then wherever they press or 
rub and burn or smart, apply a Zino-pad 
to the tender spot. In ove minute the pain 
is gone, and your new shoes made as 
comfortable on your feet as your old ones, 

Itis the protective feature of Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads, and the soothing, healing 
medication they contain, that produces 
this grateful relief. They are thin, water- 
proof, antiseptic. Cost only 35¢ a pack- 
age. Sold everywhere. 





For convincing free test, mail coupon below, 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 
Protecting the Toes and for Corns 


For toes that are inflamed 
and sore (the first sign of 
corns), apply Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads (Corn size). 
They stop all discomfort 
in one minute and prevent 
Sormation of corns, 





Preventing Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- y 
pads (Bunion size). They 
stop the pressure of the shoe, 
and prevent bunions. The , 
soothing medication ends the & 


pain at once. 





For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots onthe 
heels are easily prevented and 
all soreness removed, by apply- 
ing Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Callous or Bunion size). 





4 


For Burning Soles and 
Callouses 
For Callouses on the bottom of the feet, 
or the forerunner of them -— burning 
sensation or soreness—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous size) They stop 
the cause, and end the pain at once. 





For Tortured Instep 
For painful ridges on the in- 
step, caused by tig/it shoes, us 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion size’. The pre 
vent blisters and quickly heal. 





The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, II). 
Without cost or obligation, please send sample package of 
the three sizes of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads and circ lar, “How 
to Make New Shoes Give Old Shoe Comfort,” and Dr. Wan. 
M. Scholl’s booklet, ‘The Feet and Their Car,” to 


Name i —— 





Address alee J 





= ee oe _State LHJ-16 
In Canada address, 112 Adelaide St, E., 1°ront 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, BUNIONS, TENDER SPOTS 


City. 
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She Ladies’ 


Will her beauty 


come down the steps with h 


he perma heen Sune va ea 
ing from the mezzanine to the lobby. 
How much the next moment will tell 
about her! By the time she has reached 
the foot of the stairs you will know 
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Cross Shoe is made over the exclusive 
“ Limit’’ lasts. The dimensions of these 
lasts were derived by averaging the meas- 
urements of many thousands of feminine 
feet, inactionand repose. They are stand- 





whether she has made 


ard, ideal lasts, following 





walking a fine art or that she 
should have taken the elevator. 
For descending a stairway 
is perhaps the severest test 
of beauty in motion. 

And how many more 
women could pass this test if 
they wore shoes that really 
fitted their feet! What a dif- 
ference,forinstance, between 
walking in ordinary shoes“ 
and walking in The Red 
Cross Shoe. For with your 
foot properly balanced in a 
shoe that neither slips nor 


= 


“‘A CERTAIN INDICATION 
OF SELF-MASTERY”’ 


Miss C. E. Mason, : 
Principal, Miss Mason's School, 
The Castle, Inc., 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


E instruct all of our girls 

in the fundamentals of 
correct posture and carriage. 
We believe that a graceful 
walk is more than a social 
asset: it is a certain indica- 
tion of poise and self-mastery."’ 


nature’s own lines and pro- 
portions. Vamp, instep, heel, 
ball—at every fitting point 
they are accurately shaped 
to fit the normal foot. 

As for style—visit The 
Red Cross Shoe shop in your 
city and you will see that 
this is footwear of fashion 
as well as of fit. How else 
could it have become a na- 
tional favorite among well 
dressed women? And when 
you have selected the pat- 
tern that pleases you most, 








binds, you walk easily—nat- 
urally—without effort. Perfectly fitting 
footwear is the secret of graceful motion. 

‘But,’ you may ask, ‘‘why does The 
Red Cross Shoe fit so much better than 
the ordinary shoe?’’ Because The Red 


you can walk home in the 
shoes you have just purchased—and walk 
‘with a new buoyancy—a new grace— 
a new charm in every step. Bring your 
daughter, too, and have her fitted in one 
of the junior models of this famous shoe. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY—Cincinnati 
cAlso makers of Flexridge, Holters, and Sally Walker 
fine shoes for Women and Children 


ed 





_FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 
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HE band across the 

sole of every Red 
Cross Shoe is your as- 
surance that it was 
made over one of the 
famous“ Limit’’ lasts. 
You can wear this 
shoe home—for it 
needs no breaking in! 





Send, today, for 
this free booklet 


Y Ic tells how to have “The 


Charm of a Graceful Car- 
riage."’ Your copy is ready 
for you now. 


ted States Shoe Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me my free copy of ‘“The 
Charm of a Graceful Carriage.”’ 
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naturally clear fine skin is lovelier than cosmetics 


oO many women come to Elizabeth 
Arden for expert advice on make- 
up! And they are surprised when 
Elizabeth Arden begins by teach- 

ing them how to exercise! “Make your 
cheeks naturally pink, your eyes natu- 
rally clear, make your b/ood help to pu- 
rify and brighten your skin.” That is 
the basis of Miss Arden’s method. 


This same scientific purpose is behind 
every step in the Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments for the skin. Miss Arden is never 
content to conceal blemishes. She will 
teach you how to remove them. How to 
cleanse the skin properly, to correct 
blackheads. How to restore the elastic 
vitality of muscles that have begun to 
go flabby. How to nourish a skin that 
is falling into wrinkles and furrows. 


You can follow the Elizabeth Arden 
method with wonderful results at home, 
using the very same Preparations which 
form a part of the Treatments given in 
Miss Arden’s Salon. If you would like 
Miss Arden’s personal advice, write her, 
describing the characteristics and faults 
of your skin. She will outline for you a 
complete course of home treatments. 


Or art can make it 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S TREATMENTS normalize every function 
of the skin —supply every need of the tissues—so that the skin 
is vigorously healthy—lovely without need of artifice 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends for your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 


all dust and impurities from the pores, 
leaves the skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, 


$3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out ‘wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, 
$4.25. 

Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, restores the elasticity of 
the muscles, smooths the contour. $2.25, 


$4. 


quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
and Banana. $3. 


Venetian June Geranium Bathodomes. 
Delightful soap for the bath and the hands. 
Made of purest oils, it lathers freely and 
fragrantly, and leaves the skin fine and 
soft. soc. a cake. Six cakes itt a box, $3. 


Venetian Dusting Powder. Exquisitely 
fine and soft, it cools and smooths the skin, 
prevents roughness, redness and chapping 
after the bath. In a smart French flowered 
box, with big puff. $3. 


Venetian Pore Cream. A greascless 
astringent cream which closes open pores, 
corrects their laxness and refines the 
coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Velva Liquid. An exquisite 
lotion for the hands and body. Use it al- 
ways after bathing, and to keep the hands 
soft and fine. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Velva Shampoo. To be used 
with almost no water, requires no rinsing, 
dries in a few moments, and leaves the hair 
soft and full of velvety lights. Use instead 
of hard water, which dries and roughens 
the hair. Excellent for travelling. Six 
bottles in a box, $3. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. A 
nourishing and astringent cream, leaves the 
skin smooth and firm. Excellent for an 
afternoon treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


» Savon Kenott. Tooth paste, cleansing, 
refreshing, remedial. In box, 75c. In tube, 
6oc. 

Write for a copy of ‘‘THe Quest OF THE 
Beautirut,’’ Elizabeth Arden’ s book on the correct 
care of the skin according to her scientific method. 





Oboy Compact 


Elizabeth Arden’s smart compact 
containing generous powder and 
just enough rouge, with a puff for 
each, tucked cleverly together with- 
in a round gold case, handsomely 
chased and flat as a wafer. In com- 
binations for Blonde, Medium and 
Brunette. $2.50. 
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June Geranium Guest Soap 


Fine imported soap of pure vegeta- 
ble oils, rosy pink and fragrant of 
rose geranium, in miniature cakes, 
each cunningly wrapped, for your 
guest bathroom. Six cakes in a box, 
$1.50. 





Venetian Healing Cream 


A healing and remedial preparation 
formulated to prevent and correct 
eruptions of the skin. Keep a jar on 
hand, to apply at once to any in- 
flamed spot on the face. $1.25. 





Venetian Bleachine Cream 


A bleaching and nourishing cream, 
made with fresh lemons, to soften, 
smooth and whiten the skin. $1.25. 





Venetian Velva Bath 





A creamy preparation to be used in- 
stead of soap for the bath and hands. 
Softens and soothes the skin, heals 
redness and roughness. Tube, $1.50. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO: 70 East Walton Place PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
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NCE you learn of the 
wonderful qualities 
of KLIM you are going to 
find use for it repeatedly. 


KLIM is fresh milk 
powdered. Adding water 
makes fresh, creamy milk 
again, with all the nour- 
ishment and valuable ele- 
ments of milk right from 
the dairy. For travel, for 
infant feeding, in the 
home, in camp KLIM is 
absolutely indispensable. 
Keeps without ice. 

Don’t put off its discovery. 


Send 10 cents in stamps, to- 
day, for a trial can of KLIM. 


MERRELL-SOULE 
COMPANY 


Dept. LHJ-11 Syracuse, N.Y. 





After ) 
his “*s he 
shower: , 
a Boott Towel 





4 X arating rub-down after a shower. It 
will absorb every drop of moisture and 
leave the skin glowing and refreshed. 

Boott Towels are as good for face and 
hand towels as for the bath. They are 
inexpensive, durable, and always bright- 
white when laundered. 

_ Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched Tow- 
cls in packages of six. Let us send you a 
Sample towel for a quarter. Just send that 
amount to 


Boott Mills, Dept. JN, Lowell, Mass. 
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Wilberforce line. A person whose muscles 
are kept elastic and whose blood is purified 
by football in the fall and track work the 
rest of the college year, Graham considers 
with friendly scorn the generous outlines 
of his sedentary father and mother and 
preaches to them, early and late, the bene- 
fits of exercise. He goes further, when at 
home, and insists upon his indolent father’s 
appearance on the golf links at every op- 
portunity. ‘‘The trouble with you and 
mother,” Graham preaches, “‘is that you’ve 
never taken good care of your bodies. I 
suppose that was the mid-Victorian in- 
fluence.” 

The mid-Victorian influence is spoken 
of by the boy and his associates with 
amused contempt. Itis probable that none 
of its traducers know anything concerning 
the actual events, social trends and per- 
sonalities of the mid-Victorian age, but 
they employ the term as an epithet of low- 
est opprobrium. Anything long estab- 
lished and customary is, to Graham, 
“‘mid-Victorian.”’ 

It isasin, Graham Wilberforce believes, 
for a human being to allow himself to drop 
into a rut, mental or physical. It is a sin 
to conform to the beliefs of the majority. 
It is asin to become a meek member of one 
of the great political parties. It is asin for 
a woman to allow herself to get fat. It is 
a sin for a man to let his girth expand. It 
is a sin for man or woman to hold to estab- 
lished beliefs, to accept and adopt stand- 
ards inherited from earlier generations, 
simply because these earlier generations 
believed them. It is virtuous for Graham 
Wilberforce to flout all such standards, 
but, illogically, it might be a sin if his 
father and mother emulated him. 

The harum-scarum relations between 
the sexes that his contemporaries foster 
would be profoundly dismaying to Gra- 
ham if they were adopted by persons of 
his father’s and mother’s age. At the 
Fourth of July dance at the country 
club, the boy drank overmuch of the dis- 
tinctly anti-prohibition punch that was 
served. It was thrilling to have difficulty 
in finding the keyhole of the Wilberforce 
home. It was amusing to creep up the 
slightly swaying stairs, lest his parents 
hear him. 

Even the ensuing headache of the fol- 
lowing morning had its flavor of glamorous 
adventure, but Graham Wilberforce would 
have been shocked and miserable had he 
seen his father come home in like condi- 
tion. 

That night, too, Edith Anthony, a 
leader of the younger married set of Cli- 
max, leaned against his shoulder provoca- 
tively on the country club porch. He 
knew she wanted him to kiss her. He did, 
without a qualm, then or later, but he 
would have been hotly resentful if he had 
seen his mother in Mrs. Anthony’s place, 
or his father in his. 


‘Degrees in Skimping ‘Duties 


T WOULD be a sin in the eyes of his 

son were John Wilberforce to blunder 
through his work at the bank, to skimp the 
duties assigned him, to ignore the institu- 
tion’s rules and to keep himself, year in 
and year out, on the verge of discharge. 
But if Graham Wilberforce chooses to cut 
classes, drowse through lectures, barely 
scrape through examinations, that appears 
to him a perfectly natural procedure and 
he is genuinely grieved and feels unjustly 
abused if his parents protest. 

Graham has a good mind, and he knows 
it. This has been the chief cause of the 
difficulties in which he has been involved 
since freshman year with the patient fac- 
ulty of the university. He can usually ob- 
tain a passing mark with a minimum of 
study, and he feels no impulse to expend 
more than that minimum. 

He has a pleasing personality. His pro- 
fessors like him. He has resourcefulness, 
and it is easy for him to hoodwink them 
most of the time. He has bluffed his way 
through three years of Latin with a trans- 
lation open on the floor between his feet. 


He has always an assortment of excuses 
that sound amazingly plausible when pre- 
sented with his ingratiating grin. He has 
increased his store of wit and resourceful- 
ness during his years at the university, but 
he has gathered little knowledge. 

Before the honor system was abandoned 
by State, Graham scorned to “‘crib”’ on an 
examination. Since that appeal to the 
students’ higher nature has been elimi- 
nated, he feels no compunction in referring 
to digests of the examination subjects 
when the proctors aren’t looking. 

John and Helen Wilberforce believe 
their son to be absolutely truthful. There 
is ground for their conviction. Graham 
has never lied to either of them since that 
bitter time when he, at ten, swore with a 
jam-smeared mouth that he had not been 
near the pantry. 

His male friends hail him as a “wild In- 
dian,” but a “‘straight shooter.”’ Girls of 
his own age speak of him only in the most 
laudatory superlatives. His athletic prow- 
ess dazzles them. His confident, sunny 
personality delights and thrills them. 
Graham Wilberforce has never been en- 
gaged. This omission is due less to the 
zstheticism of his relations with the other 
sex than to the fact that his set regards 
formal acknowledgment of attachment as 
something flavored with mid-Victorianism 
and prudery. 


Overturned Standards 


ioe youngest man of the Wilberforce 
line is known as a sheik among the girls 
of his acquaintance. Today his reputation 
has run before him, and thereby saved 
much feminine heartburning. The ardent 
courtship he pays whatever young woman 
appeals to his immediate fancy would, in 
his mother’s day, have sent the recipient 
home to plan her trousseau. The girls 
Graham knows enjoy, but place no faith in 
his protestations of affection. They know 
that the object of today’s devotion will 
hear him saying much the same thing to 
someone else day after tomorrow. Gra- 
ham is catholic in his tastes, but with it 
all, amazingly childlike and harmless in 
his play. 

It isa sin, Graham Wilberforce believes, 
to cheat or steal. It is not a sin to “crib” 
on an examination, or toemploy a “pony”’ 
in Latin prose. It is a sin to lie to one’s 
parents or to a friend, but it is not iniqui- 
tous to adopt mendacity to get yourself 
out of a tight place with a professor. 
Neither is it in the least sinful to make 
ardent love to a girl just because she is 
attractive. It might bea sin, it would cer- 
tainly be uncomfortable, were she to take 
you seriously, but the girls in Graham’s 
set don’t. 

The standards of the prewar world were 
set up by Grandpa Wilberforce and his an- 
cestors. They believed in their handiwork. 
Father Wilberforce inherited these stand- 
ards. He added nothing to them, recog- 
nized their existence and left them to 
neglect and compromise. Father Wilber- 
force wonders, at times, what has come 
over the younger generation. It is not an 
original query. Thousands of his contem- 
poraries are asking it daily. Children, 
John says helplessly, recalling his own 
youth, are different these days. He com- 
pares himself at twenty-two with Graham 
today, and wonders what the trouble has 
been. He never thinks of comparing old 
Seth at forty-five with the John of the 
present, of matching the standards of 
Grandma Wilberforce twenty-three years 
ago with those his wife Helen possesses 
now. Were he to do this, he might find 
the answer, or a partial solution, to his 
puzzle. 

Graham Wilberforce has overturned 
many of his father’s and mother’s long- 
enduring, half-ignored standards. He has 
pulled down much and erected nothing of 
moment in its place. It remains to be 
seen whether in the next twenty-two 
years he can build to replace his demoli- 
tion. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article will deal 
with Graham’s sister, Vivian. 
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A half~ million 


omen enthusiastically 


praise 
EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 





“T have recommended Epcr- 
MONT CRACKERS,” says one 
woman, “to all my friends who 
were unfortunate in not knowing 
of such good crackers.” 

* * * 

Another woman says: “I 
enjoy EDGEMONT CRACKERS sO 
much—have given several pack- 


ages away that others might have 
the same pleasure.” 


* * * 


pi finding a 
cracker so unusually 
delicious that women, by 
the thousands, want their friends to 
share their discovery. Literally a 
half-million women have expressed 
their enthusiastic preference for 
“Edgemonts,”” They tell us of how 
they have recommended these wonder- 
ful, crunchy-crisp crackers to others. 
They express the desire that other 
women try “Edgemonts” and enjoy 
with them this supreme cracker 
delight. 

Order, today, golden-brown ‘‘Edgemonts” 
from your grocer. You'll enjoy them especially 
during the coming holiday season of good 
things to eat. “Edgemonts”’ are different— 
with their appealing true-wheat flavor. Because 
they're baked from freshly-ground flour, milled 
right in our own bakery. And the green, 
triple-wrapped package brings them to you 
oven-fresh and crisp. 

Better class individual grocers sell Epce- 
MONT CRACKERS, 25 cents (one-pound package.) 
If your grocer doesn’t have them, send us his 
name and §0 cents and we will send you two 
(2) packages by Parcel Post, prepaid, in the 
United States. In Canada, 60 cents. 


“Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps and Cheez-Its 
also unusually good. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





This Beautiful White 
Enameled Pantry Box 


will keep Epocemont Crackers fresh 
after the store package has been 
opened. Yours for 30 cents and 3 
coupons. A coupon printed on the 
bottom of every package. 
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OO Extra 


For Christmas? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants for Christmas each year 
is more money—for herself and for 
tasteful gifts. Being self-reliant, 
she long ago discovered that she 
could easily earn it for herself. In 
a single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 





602 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I am interested in your cash plan for more money. 


without obligating me in any way. 


Name 


Please tell me about it, but 





Street 





State 














Dr.Esenwein 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





66 Ms 4 99 
Home-Making, as a Profession’ 
A100-pp.illus.handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass, 








THING OF BEAUTY 


. is a flawless skin. Take care of 
it by daily use of the right soap— 













RISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


9 UNUSUAL DESIGNS B BY LEADING ARTISTS 
y —parrripein tring 94 Special Xmas cards and 
with envelopes to folders, soon 
match. All different. $]. 00 to match. All different. $3. 00 
ff Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up eo colored. Many 











¢—) are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment 


° 
Resinol 
Tea Room Manaéerts in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
J for trained managers. Shortage acute. e re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives, 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
one already going. We teach you entire business in a 
few weeks at cost of but a few cents a day. Write for 
FREE BOOK “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT,” 


Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. B-516, Washington, D. C. 




















now. Canterbury Art Guild,367 Boyiston St.,Suite L, Boston, Mass. 
\ An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 











A SPLENDID CAREER 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Young women of culture and refinement, 7 high school educa- 
tion, wanted to represent long pen age a ww England manufac- 
turer of high-grade lingerie and No pt or collections 
to make. You receive your commission when you take the order. 
Daintysample case and selling outfit free. No experience necessary. 
Write at once forillustrated folder giving complete information. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPANY 
Dept. L 11 Melrose, Mass. 


















STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18. 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or 
credits. The number and variety of cases admitted to 
Cook County Hospital afford the student the widest 


Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 














Pane Bryant sersnac New¥o 


possible practical experience; an able teaching staff 
assures thorough instruction in nursing and the sciences 
fundamental to nursing. For further information write: 
LAURA R. LOGAN, Dean, Dept. L, 509 8. Honore St., Chicago 














» The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual Name 
"PENCIL SETS> | 00 


De Luxe Set: 








paid 
Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
richly embossed. Any name 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 

Junior Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved...... 65c 
Send check, money order or U.S. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


NOSTIATGANNY 





200 Sheets $900 
100 Bae lones 


Goer. 
PAID 







High grade, clear white bond paper 
—unusually smooth writing sur- 

face. Size 6 x 7 inches with envel- 

SSX ones to match. Has that crisp, 
et “feel” that identifies 
it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. 


Name and Address Printed Free 


on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 

cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a 


personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 
your friend's name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. 

Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U. S., $1.10) and this gen- 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid 
Securely packed in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or — refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 2718 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 





Steep Cfrails 


(Continued from Page 19) 


dishes with Oriental deftness. The glamour 
of the room was intoxicating, the glare of 
lamps, gleamofwhiteoilcloth, clinkofchina, 
medley of voices. It was good to be back 
tothis! What anight of it there would be! 


Wing padded to the 
herder with obse- a 
quious’ swiftness. 
Here was money! a a 


Gorme stretched his 
feet under the table 
and rioted in 






shooed him backward and came out to- 
gether to learn his errand. 

“‘Did you want help for someone?” the 
taller nun asked. ‘‘ We make donations on 
Thursdays at the side door, but if you 
need something now we could give it.’ 

What was this? Not in Gorme’s mem- 
ory had anyone offered to give him any- 
thing. An answering getier- 
osity surged in him. His 
fumbling fingers came upon 
the roll of 





contentment. 

Later he 
would slip a 
gold piece to 
Phil for a fur- 
tive bottle, 
saunter into 
the pool room 
next door, lay reckless bets on the skill of 
some player; then drift on to the Palace 
of Dance. That was the place! There 
were always partners waiting there for 
such as he with itching money to be 
spent before the mountains swallowed 
them again. There would be only warm- 
ing welcome—while his pay lasted. 

Tomorrow any stubborn remnant of 
his wages would be squandered in blood- 
whipping recklessness at Canfield Tracy’s. 
Then, his debauch complete, he would ride 
silently back. “‘Back”’ was Gorme’s only 
term for it, never qualified. 

He paid Wing in generous estimate, 
swung in his ponderous gait to the cigar 
counter, chose a couple of cigars and 
flipped a bill from his roll. The pert girl 
swept a curious regard from the fat roll of 
money to the handsome tanned face be- 
neath the slouch hat. 


ORME lighted a black cigar and stood 

wavering an awkward minute. The 
group at the bar was closed against him. A 
look of baffled loneliness deepened in the 
mild eyes. Blowing an indifferent volley of 
smoke into the circle and brushing every 
convenient elbow, he went his unnoticed 
way 

Outside the door he halted, fingering a 
gold piece. But somehow the illicit bottle 
did not matter much tonight, nor the pool 
hall. The vision of a sweet, upturned face 
in a halo of bright hair beset him. 

He wandered aimlessly down the street, 
the gray eyes of the Mission girl rising be- 
tween him and the lights. Even the wail 
of music from the Palace of Dance barely 
riffled his preoccupation. He passed the 


hall and had to come back, wondering - 


that he did it so draggingly. 

Inside the door he paused. The place 
was cheap and feverish, the glamour fled 
from it. A girl with bleached hair and ver- 
milion lips coquetted to him, hunger in 
her faded eyes. Gorme left her abruptly, 
came back, slipped a gold piece in her hand 
and escaped alone into the clean night. 
Never had Gorme felt so strong and— 
different. 

A wild resolve possessed him. Boldly he 
wished for the morrow, shyly he dreaded it. 

Wing blinked in unbelief when he found 
the herder waiting for his breakfast at 
sunup. 


HE town was rousing sleepily. Far 
across the gorge the breaking mist 
shifted mountains into view, setting them 
out in the morning sun. The Mission lay 
formidably still within its screen of trees. 
Somewhere in the grim building the girl’s 
pretty head must light the gloom of old 
plaster, her gray eyes serious over little 
duties. This was a mad thing he was 
doing, Gorme admitted ruefully, yet his 
habit of directness bore him on his way. 
At the gap in the myrtle hedge he swal- 
lowed the lump that rose in his throat, 
staved on and clanked the iron knocker 
with a will. The door opened timidly. 
Gorme would have entered but that, with 
a flutter of dismay, two black-robed figures 





yellow - backed 
bank notes he 
had won from 
Shifty Morgan. 

“Tf there is 
any urgent 
need ——”’ the 
sister repeated, 

“No’m. I’d ruther give you somethin’, 
if it’s all right.” 

The bills were new and crackled in the 
nun’s hands as she straightened them. 
She drew her chubby companion away 
and they whispered into each other’s 
bonnets. 

Gorme had already forgotten them, for 
framed in the doorway was the drab-clad, 
burnished-haired girl. She came out won- 
deringly, a flash of recognition rouging 
her cheeks. 


’"M GORME BART, the sheep herder, 

Lois,” hesaid, going toher. ‘‘I saw you 
yesterday and kept a-thinkin’ of you, and 
it spoilt my leave in town. Looked like I 
couldn’t enjoy myself anyways. I just 
come to say I live on Morning Slope, and 
I wisht - 

The two nuns were back, the taller one 
holding out the bills. ‘‘I am afraid we 
ought not to take it. So much money 
seems—seems not right,’’ she sighed. 

“*Aw, sure it is! I won it off o’ Shifty 
Morgan fair and square. I want you to 
have it.” 

“He says he earned it fairly,”’ the tall 
nun confided to the other. Then to 
Gorme: ‘‘ What is your business?”’ 

“Uh—I’m a—sheep herder,” with hesi- 
tance. 

A radiance flared in both swathed faces. 
They drew each other aside and put their 
bonnets close together. 

“T wisht, if you haven’t got a home, 
Lois—I been thinkin’ about you and I 
guess I kinda love you,”’ gouging the step 
with a heavy shoe. ‘‘It’s awful purty on 
Morning Slope, and I’d give you the 
whole sheep wagon. Mostly I don’t use it, 
no ways.” 

“Sheep wagon!” 


H-HUH. Oh, maybe you’d want a 

house, if you’ve never hada home. I 

had one oncet; I like the sheep wagon bhet- 

ter,’”’ his eyes darkening with the memory 

of childhood servitude to the rancher w!io 

ee him when his immigrant parents 
ied. 

“‘I—don’t just understand,” the girl {al- 
tered, “but I’m glad you I-like me. There's 
something about you—I’ve thought of 
you, too, since yesterday.” 

The nuns came up with smiling faces. 
“Since you are a shepherd, we feel we can 
take it,’”’ a tremulous voice assured. 

The donor was amazed at the reason- 
ing. He could not know that opposite t!1e 
fresco of Saint Agatha in the chapel was 
one of a Shepherd before whom they knc't. 

““Pshaw!”’ He wished some of the cow- 
men had heard that! “I could ’ve won 
more if I’d stuck around.” 

A bell peeled through the quiet halls. 
Lois seemed poised for flight. Gorme 
seemed to realize that he must make tlie 
most of the moment. 

“‘T’ll see what I can do about making 
the raise of a house, then I’ll come back. 
Honest.” 

The nuns did not understand, but they 
hastened to make timid thanks for the 
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gift to their charities, and went in obedi- 
ence to the summons. Lois followed them 
up into the door, but dallied there to 
watch the staiwart figure of the herder 
down the ledge path. 

Gorme looked up and down the street, 
stil! baffled by his loss of interest in it, 
gathered his horses and supplies and clat- 

ered out of town. 


te 

TE DID not settle stolidly to his herd- 
H ing. He worked with driven energy 
as though it would solve the riddle that 
absorbed him. After all, how did one get 
a house? 

Throughout the tedious climb to sum- 
mer pastures where grass and shrub rioted 
in the nervous luxuriance of a fleeting 
season, no answer came. Over and over he 
counted his money, the only money he had 
ever saved, but never could he figure that 
it would provide him a house. 

Then one night as he gazed from the 
rim of the world over the misty valleys, 
the solution came. In Griffen’s Cove, the 
house old Griffen had built! An empty, 
deserted house! For Lois! He shouted of 
it to the mountains until the medley of 
their answers was bedlam. 

But what good would a house do him if 
it could not be trundled about the moun- 
tains like the sheep wagon? This sea of 
sheep—he could not get it through the 
difficult entrance to the Cove. His gloat- 
ing was silenced. His problem was over- 
whelming. If only the band of sheep were 
small, asmall band, Griffen’s Cove stretch- 
ing its wealth of green far back within 
rugged walls—his—his own sheep! 

Out came the money to be counted in 
new terms, and the coming pay labori- 
ously added. It would do! His own 
sheep, the deserted house, Lois! It left 
him trembling. 


N IRKSOME summer of climbing, of 

rescuing strays, of rounding the ven- 

turesome, then back down the tortuous 
trails to winter pastures. 

After Tag was sent to Gregor for a 
substitute, harping anxieties bedeviled 
Gorme. What if Lewis should allow him 
no quarter on the familiar mountains? 
The range was for all, but every conces- 
sion was in the hands of a few. He dared 
not face Lois again with only the sheep 
wagon to offer. 

One night Tag leaped into camp with 
boasting yelps. Two days later Gregor 
came, and Gorme was off. 

He detoured to have a look in Griffen’s 
Cove. When he came out his eyes glowed 
like those of a treasure seeker over a new- 
found chest of riches. 

The horses halted on the cliff across 
from the Mission. Not a soul was stirring 
in the inclosure. Gorme hurried along the 
cliff edge. He had important business 
before he could call at the Mission. 

John Lewis, once of 
Connecticut, knew 
something of sheep and 
more of men. He lis- 
tened to the report of 
his best herder with 
half-closed eyes. Some- 
‘hing unusual would 
come out, give Gorme 
time. One heavy shoe 
worried pattern of rug, 
big hands fumbled toef- 
face themselves. Then 
ihe blue eyes came 
evel. “T can’t herd for 
you any more. I want 
my own band.” 

“You?” Lewis regretted the syllable, 
hut—why, Gorme had been like a piece of 
clockwork that might serve indefinitely, 
wound with occasional holidays and gen- 
vrous wages to be wantoned in bravado. 
‘As good as any two men on the range, 
and almost doubly paid. Faithful, waste- 
ful—what now? 

“My loss, Gorme. Where do you plan 
to graze?” 

“Thought I’d deal with you for Grif- 
fe ‘ns Cove. It goes back a long way, but 
its hard gettin’ in and out. I’d stay in.” 

“Um-m.” 


becca 





“‘T want to buy my sheep from you, too, 
Mr. Lewis. And the horses and wagon. 
The dogs are mine.” 

“Is that all?’’ chuckled the other. “I 
may be starting out a rival sheep king, 
but here goes. You and Gregor pick your 
sheep and let what I owe you apply on 
them and the outfit. You’ll have to grub 
yourself from now on. Got any credit?” 

“I’ve got my last pay, all but a little.” 

So! It dated back. Lewis mused. 

“T’d be obliged, Mr. Lewis, if your 
wagons ’d pick up my wool at the trail. 
I can do my own shearin’.”’ 

“Great guns! Well—for the usual com- 
mission.” 

““There’s a house in the Cove, the one 
old man Griffen built. It’s been empty a 
long time, and needs patchin’.”’ 

“Yours to patch,” agreed the other, 
squinting over his clew. 


EVERAL black-bundled figures walked 
two by two in the Mission grounds. 

They huddled together when Gorme en- 
tered the gap in the hedge with his de- 
termined stride; then one pair, recognizing 
him, flapped toward him, the others glid- 
ing on in pretended unconcern. 

“Mr. Bart! It’s Mr. Bart!” the tall 
nun chirruped. ‘ Will you—er—sit down 
on this bench, Mr. Bart?” 

Gorme sat tentatively on the backless 
seat that angled to the steps. Before he 
had found voice his two hostesses, uncer- 
tain as to how they should proceed, had 
drawn aside for a bonneted conference, 
swept back and begged to be excused a 
minute. 

He hoped they had gone for Lois, but 
they reappeared without her, one bearing 
a steaming cup of tea, the other a plate of 
cakes. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ he protested, accepting 
the tea fearfully. He had teetered on pre- 
carious footing in many a perilous climb, 
but balancing a full cup on a saucer was a 
real test of nerve. 

He was supremely busy. 

The nuns plied him with polite ques- 
tions. How were his sheep? Was it not 
wonderful to be a shepherd? Will you 
have some more tea? 


*“(\H, NO, thanks,” Gorme declined with 

earnest haste, returning the cup and 
saucer with both hands. ‘‘That’ll stave 
me off till suppertime, I reckon. It was 
downright kind of you to give me a lunch. 
Could—could I see Lois?”’ 

“Lois is sitting on the terrace steps 
south of the house, memorizing Thomas 
Aquinas for penance, and cannot be 
disturbed—except on matters of grave 
importance,” the tall nun announced se- 
verely, her black eyes twinkling over 
Gorme’s serious face. 

“Tt’s purty important,’’ Gorme assured 
solemnly. ‘I reckon I’ll go around.”’ 

““And she must come 
in when the bell rings 
in a few minutes, un- 
less some vital matter 
is under discussion,”’ 
the chubby nun 
dimpled. 

“It’s likely to take a 
spell,”” Gorme warned. 

“Of course, there 
must be supervision,” 
one bonnet assured the 
other. ‘‘It is our rule. 
We had better send 
Sister Benita out.” 
Benita, as usual, 

“rne+t— —_ dozed in a chair by a 
sunny window. They roused her long 
enough to detail her to the bench outside 
the south door. 

Immediately Sister Benita curled against 
the sun-warmed stucco and resumed her 
nap. 

Lois dropped her book and rose as 
Gorme’s tall form towered beside her. 
Joy flared into her eyes. Splendid—his 
earnest, handsome face—she had forgot- 
ten that easy poise of his, half graceful, 
half awkward. 


(Continued on Page 231) 
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Can Opening Machine 














Don’t risk cut fingers 
and dangerous infection 


Open cans this new, safe and easy way. Simply 
turn the thumb-piece and the top is off. The 
Blue Streak Household Can Opening Machine 
works equally well on round cans,square cans, 
flat cans. Lets you remove the contents whole. 
Try it. Has same fine blade as $2.00 and $5.00 
Blue Streak. These Blue Streak Can Opening 
Machines and the Blue Whirl Egg Beater have 
made the Turner & Seymour Blue Line of 
Kitchen Products famous in America’s best 
homes. Sooner or later every woman will bu 

a Blue Streak. Every Blue Streak guaranteed. 
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See how easily cans open when 
Blue Streak Household Can 
Opening Machine helps you. 
Turn the thumb-piece and the 
top is off. 





Individually 
i §=©6packed in an 
P attractive box. 


This master size Blue Streak 
n Opening Machine is a real 
economy in any home. 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 


TO MAKE one cup of LePage's 
Gesso, you need 1 gill can of 
LePage’s Glue, 1 4 cupswhit- 
ing, 3 teaspoons linseed oil and 
3 teaspoons varnish. Place 
whiting in mixing bowl and 
our in slowly in this order, 
Page’s Glue, linseed oil and 
varnish. Mix until smooth. All 
ingredients obtainable at near- 
est hardware store. 








LePage’s Gesso 
Telephone Screen 
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LePage’s Gesso 
Wall Sconce 


Wonderful new book and free recipe show you 
How to make Christmas Gifts 


ry°RY this easy, fascinating, mew way to solve 
your Christmas gift problem. With the help 
of LePage’s new Gesso-Craft Book, and this free 
recipe for making LePage’s Gesso, you can now 
make all the Christmas gifts you need—unique, 
attractive, practical and useful. 
LePage’s new Gesso-Craft Book, containing 
easy-to-follow directions and many illustrations 
in color and in black and white, will make you 


a more skilful craftsman than you ever dreamed. 
You have no idea what lovely gifts you can make. 

LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a fasci- 
nating old art, long known to craftsmen practi- 
cally as a trade secret. Now, thanks to the con- 
venience of LePage’s Glue, you can use Gesso to 
make wonderful modern gifts. It is a surprise 
and delight to all who try it. See panel above for 
recipe for LePage’s Gesso. 

You can make all of the gifts illustrated here, 
and many more besides. Thanks to LePage’s 
Glue, there is no expensive set to buy, nor any 
expensive materials. You already have LePage’s 
Glue in the house for mending. Now, just by 
buying inexpensive articles, you can make lovely 
Gesso-Craft things. 


Send 10 cents for New 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


TRY this new way of making Christmas gifts at 
home. Just write your name and address on the 
coupon below, tear it out and mail today with 
10 cents, coin or stamps, and we will at once send 
you a copy of LePage’s new Gesso-Craft Book 
postage paid. Address, LePage’s Craft League, 
Dept. L3, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mail this coupon 





LePage’s Gesso 
Jewel Case 








LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE 

Dept. L3, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book. 
Please send a copy of this new book to: 


AGE’S 
GLUE 
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That makes LePage'’s |] {itr 
Gesso-Craft possible 2 ERE ET ere one SIMIC. 30s skagen 
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Jhree to five 
times the suds 
when Borax 
is used 
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convincing laundry CEST made by experts 


ERE is the story of a scien- 

tific laundry test. A convincing 

story—almost startling in its 
results. It is sure to be of interest to 
every woman whe does home laun- 
dry work, whether by hand or by 
washing machine. 


The Priscilla Proving Plant at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., is a model resi- 
dence, equipped with all modern 
labor-saving devices, and in charge 
of expert home economists who 
render a service valuable indeed to 
every woman. Here under actual 
home conditions they test the effi- 
ciency of hundreds of household 
products and report on their merits 
or demerits. 


This particular test, which will be of 
real practical help to every house- 
wife, concerns the use of Twenty 
Mule Team Borax for home laundry 
work. 


A variety of tests 


Plenty of suds is needed for a thor- 
oughly good laundry job. So they 
first tested seven well known brands 
of soap, with and without Twenty 
Mule Team Borax, for sudsing re- 
sults. The average was over three 
times the depth of suds when Borax 
was used. Every single soap showed 
much better suds when used with 
Twenty Mule Team Borax. Con- 
vincing proof indeed that Borax 
makes soap and water produce suds 
freely. 


But Borax in actual laundry use 
showed even more remarkable re- 





proves beyond question that 
BORAX makes soap and water 
do better work. 





sults. Ten tests were 
made with nine differ- 
ent assortments of 
clothes and the same 
seven brands of soap. 
Bed linen, towels, col- 
ored working clothes, 
underwear, blankets, 
laces, scrim curtains 
and collars—all were 
included. Variety 
enough to make the 
test most thorough. 
Duplicate assortments 
of these soiled clothes 
were washed—one without Borax, 
the other with Borax added to the 
water. Conditions were identical 
so the tests were fully impartial. 


In every single instance, whether it 
was bed linen, blankets, soiled under- 
wear or delicate lace, the clothes 
were pronounced cleaner and more 
satisfactory in appearance where 
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HE Priscilla 
Proving Plant 
where the test was made 
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Twenty Mule Team 
Borax was used than 
when not used. Here 
are some of the Priscilla 
staff comments direct 
from the official report: 


Staff comments 


“Towels and linen pieces 
were white and clear,’ 
as contrasted with “grey 
streaks” and “most un- 
satisfactory’’ where 
Borax was not used. 


he 


“The napkins and hand- 
kerchiefs were very white; an 
improvement over previous test. 
Hands felt soft after washing in 
Borax water.” 


“The lace washed in the Borax water 
was whiter than the pieces not 
treated with Borax.” 


“Blankets were clean and clear” 
whereas they were “not clean” and 


‘Twenty mule team 
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“grey streaks were noticeable”’ with- 
out Borax. 

““Scrim curtains were beautifully 
white” but were “streaked and grey- 
ish” without the use of Borax. 


Our pamphlet giving all 
details of this test 
will help you 


Just to read this complete report 
would convince you of the merits of 
Borax for laundry work, whether 
done by hand or with a washing 
machine. It lightens the labor, gives 
you cleaner clothes, saves the hands 
from the ravages of soap and water, 
and yet it is absolutely harmless to 
the most delicate fabric. 


Let us mail you a pamphlet which 
describes this test in detail. You will 
find it very helpful in your laundry 
work. Just fill in the coupon below. 


Use Borax freely. It has many uses 
besides that for the laundry. Ask 
for the old familiar Twenty Mule 
Team Borax. It’s on sale at grocery, 
drug and department stores. 
. e e 

We also make Twenty Mule Team forax 
Soap Chips—a ready combination of soap 
and Borax. We commend them to you as 4 
highly satisfactory product. If your grocer 
doesn’t carry them, just write us. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your pam- 
phlet, “Better Laundry Work with Borax, 
describing in detail the tests made by the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. 
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5 Henry Tetiow.s Famous 


wan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Face Powder 


Recognized throughout the world, 
for sixty years, as a good, pure, safe 
powder. And it’s so economical— 
only 25 cents. Retains its fresh 
fragrance to the last. White and five 
shades. At all toilet goods counters. 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 








Corns 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
Stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
‘hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 





Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


(Continued from Page 229) 


“Well, I’ve got the house,’”’ catching 
the girl’s clasped hands gently and draw- 
ing her down on the steps beside him. 
“I knew you’d be glad. It’s a good one, 
too, though it needs patchin’ some.” 

“Oh, Gorme, you shouldn’t have—I 
don’t know yet—I don’t finish here until 
spring.” 

““Aw, I wisht you’d come on now. I 
been awful lonesome for you all summer, 
seein’ you in the clouds and the camp fire, 
a-thinkin’ of you while I chased those durn 
sheep around the mountain. I got my 
own band now, and Griffen’s Cove. It’s 
purty in the cove, a-stretchin’ ’way back. 
There’s a water- 
fall jabbers down 





A chest, a footstool, a bench for the 
inglenook; a chair with rockers, much 
puffed and groaned over in the making. 

Often at twilight Lois seemed very 
near—perhaps at the hour that she liked 
to slip from the still mission to the ledge 
and look away eastward to the peaks that 
glimmered like a flung string of pearls. 
Out there, Gorme of the confident blue 
eyes and big gentle hands dreamed of her. 
Out there alone, his firelight glowing on a 
patched house. 

She had told her uncle of Gorme. He 
had got up and tramped the rich rug from 
the hall door to the library, and back. 
His eyes had wandered through the spa- 
cious, silent rooms before he answered. 

“‘1’d been count- 
ing on your light- 





the north wall and 
through a cut to 
the valley. There'll 
be lots o’ flowers— 
and the sheep bells 
a-tinklin’. It’s— 
it’s just all right, 
Lois. Honest. You 
like me all right, i 
don’t you, Lois?” | 
anxiously. 





HAT was | 
this in the up- 
turned face? Ex- 
ultation swept 
him. He caught 


her fingers in a big, Tue Lapies’ 
gentle hand and NAL is sure to 
pleaded mutely. 


*“Gorme, if you 
would wait; it is 
all so new to me. 
And my uncle—I 
must tell him.” | 

Her eyes had 
given a promise. 
He could wait. 

“T’ll fix up the 


each issue is a 





Why Not Share 
Their Joy | 
in (hoosing Gifts? 


| AST year 29,287 people 
helped solve the problem 
‘What shall I give for Christ- 
mas?” by ordering three or 
more gift subscriptions for 
Curtis publications. 


inspire throughout the year; 


And to each friend to 
whom you give it we will 
send, in the Christmas mail, a 
beautiful full-color announce- 
ment card, bearing your name. 


ing this bleak 
place a while, Lois, 
but— it isGorme’s 
day. I see it all 
now—his launch- 
ing out so boldly! 
I’ve been ponder- 
ing him. In time 
he will rule these 
hills and valleys 
as I have ruled 
them; his stride 
has set toward it 
and he will not 
falter. There will 
be hardships.” 
‘There will be 
Home Jour- Gorme.” 
entertain and 
ILLS from the 
lower edge of 
snow began to 
trickle down over 
the now scant 
grass in the cove. 
Pale green sprang 
underfoot. The 
sheep lost their 
melancholy. The 


fresh delight. 








house and, come 
spring, I’ll be 
back. You'll go with me then, Lois?’’ 

Her other hand fluttered to him. He 
drew her close, the shimmer of her hair 
under his lips. Sister Benita snoozed plac- 
idly in the slanting sunglow. 

Gorme rode to the hardware store and 
knocked sharply. “‘I want a good hammer 
and a saw and some nails,’’ he told the boy 
who clumped forward with a tilting lamp. 
“A lot of nails, all sizes.” 


Lois, on a low stool beside the wide 
hearth, looked over her book into the log 
fire with parted lips. 

She used to pray to Agatha for a mira- 
cle. It had come. 

“Oh, a house, a house, a won-der-ful 
house!’”’ came more distantly. 


RIFFEN’S COVE opened hospitably 

from its cramped entrance. Aged pines 
gathered in groups, their heads together, 
the sunlight splashing past them to the 
tangled grass. Mountain laurel clustered 
at the back of the paintless house and 
snuggled to the drooping sheds. Gorme 
stationed his wagon in the dooryard and 
wondered if, after all, he had brought 
enough nails. 

Up at each dawn, he watched his sheep 
revel in the rich pasture. When they lay 
down later to chew contentedly, he would 
busy himself tearing down the more rick- 
ety sheds to get material for his repairs. 

The house was a simple structure, two 
rooms and a lean-to, sided with rough 
weatherboards and roofed with hand-split 
shingles. Some of the siding had been 
torn away, shingles were missing, the steps 
lopped drunkenly and a great hole had 
been burned in the floor before the granite- 
flag fireplace. 

Tireless sawing, smoothing and ham- 
mering went on in the months that fol- 
lowed. Gorme wrought with pride. His 
bright-haired Lois wanted a house, she 
should have a fine one! 

The repairs finished, Gorme turned his 
hand to fashioning new furniture to sup- 
plement the crude pieces Griffen had left. : 


trails would be 
clear now. Tag 
was dispatched with a note to Gregor 
asking the loanofaman. Time had grown 
onerous since the house was swept and 
scrubbed and a fire laid on the hearth. 

At last, Tag dawdling with the substi- 
tute. Gorme left, breathless with crowding 
hopes. He could not sing. The moun- 
tains understood, opening mutely ahead 
to fall in solemn parade after him. 

From the cliff trail Gorme saw a blur of 
color flit into the mission. Could it have 
been Lois? Eager as he was to search her 
out, he must go first to John Lewis and 
tell him how the little band had stood the 
winter. There could be a goodly payment 
at shearing time. 

“Are you always going to be content 
with a small band in the cove, Gorme?”’ 
quizzed Lewis. 

“I was going to tell you that I reckon 
I’ve got to take over those trenches to the 
southeast, though I’d sure hate to put 
you out anyways. I’ll pay what’s right.” 

“Quit your shovin’,’”’ laughed the other. 
“‘T’ll speak to Gregor about the trenches.” 

“Yes, sir. I better be goin’ now. I’ve got 
a—engagement.”’ 


S HE reached the scraggy firs beside 
the Ledge Path, he saw Lois emerge 
from the Mission poplars. Her hat dangled 
in her hand, the aureole of hair blowing 
back from her face. He waited in the firs 
for the very joy of watching her. When 
he stepped out to meet her, she was near 
enough that he could see the glad light 
spring into her eyes. Her hands went out 
to his, the hat slipping unnoticed to the 
ground. 

“‘T’ve come for you, Lois. The house is 
all ready, and it’s great! Unless you’re 
goin’ somewheres special, I reckon we bet- 
ter go back so’s you can say good-by to the 
Mission ladies. Gee-mun-ee! I plum for- 
got to trim Shifty for ’em!”’ 

“But, Gorme, we can’t rush off; there’s 
my uncle to consider. He would want me 
to have a little wedding, and everything.” 


(Continued on Page 233) 











Banish 
drudgery from 
this task 





ScruBBING and scouring the 
toilet bowl is a most disagree- 
able task. Yet it is dangerous 
to neglect it. Let Sani-Flush do 


this work for you. It cleans 
quickly and surely. Banishes foul 
odors.. Removes sediment from 
the hidden unhealthful trap. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions en 
the can. Flush. The job is done! 
Sani-Flush removes marks, 
stains and incrustations. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new convenient 
punch-top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, or send 25c for a full-size 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Is your hair naturally unruly? 


Hair in place— 


but never sticky or greasy-looking. 
Try this remarkable dressing—FREE 


Yes, you can keep your hair in place 
today. 


One trial will convince you. That is 
why we are offering, free, a generous 
sample of this remarkable dressing. 


Don’t take chances with your hair— 
you can do it irreparable injury by im- 
proper care! The dressing which more 
people rely on than any other is— 
Stacomb. 

A mere touch of Stacomb and your hair will 
stay smoothly in place a// day. 


You may prefer Stacomb in cream form— 
in the attractive jar or the handy tube. Or 
you may prefer the delightful, new Liquid 
Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb really keeps 
your hair in place—smooth, smart, but never 
sticky or greasy-looking. And never dry and 
brittle, as daily wetting with water makes it. 

Stacomb also counteracts dandruff. All 
drug and department stores. 


FREE 


OFFER — Stacoml 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-27, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked :— 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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Featuring Neil 
Hamilton and 
William Powell. 
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Richard ‘Dix as 
*““The Last Man.”’ 









Lloyd Hughes 


gets in wrong. 
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The Thundering Herd 


Mile upon mile of prairie covered by 
great buffalo herds; reckless, hard- 
riding plainsmen, buffalo hunters, In- 
dians, bandits—a whole colorful epic 
is in this breathless tz ale of bravery and 
battle, of white man’s courage and red 


. man’s ’ daring. 


Desert Gold 


A stirring tale of the lure of Arizona 
gold, of Dick Gale and his struggles to 
win the girl he loves. 


To the Last Man 
The no-quarter struggle for mastery of 
the grazing lands between cattlemen 
and sheepmen. 


The Light of Western Stars 


The color of the Southwest, the dangers 
of border life, the lure of a woman’s 
beauty—all are in this exhilarating 
romance. 


The Heritage of the Desert 


An intense love story of a young 
Easterner who became involved in one 
thrilling desert adventure after another. 


The Border Legion 


A gold strike, gambling, gun play and 
the marriage of Joan Randal through 
prison bars carry you breathless 
through this gripping romance. 


Jack Holt Rescues 
Billie Dove from 
Wallace Beery. 


All photographs on 

this page by Cour- 

tesy of Paramount 
Pictures. 
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rey's Novels of the Old West 
§\ Will Thrill You-Charm You 


OULD you go adventuring to the endless 
plains, the mountain fastnesses, the mile- 
deep canyons of the untamed West? To these 
and other no less fascinating places Zane Grey 
will take you—in the pages of these great books, 


And even as you will thrill at the grandeur, 
the gripping, breath-taking adventure of the old 
West that Mr. Grey knows perhaps better than 
any other living writer, so will you be charmed 
with the romance, the love of strong men for 
tender women, which is woven into each of these 
fast-moving stories. You can make no mistake 


in your choice—so claim your copies now. 


How to Claim Your Copies 


F course you know a 

number of people who 
read The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal regularly. Doubt- 
less you also know of 
others who, when 
you explain that 
twelve big bril- , 
liant issues cost 4 
but $1, will 
want to read it. 

For any wo of 
the books de- 
scribed on this page, 
send us only two new 
subscriptions from peo- 
ple outside your family 
who do not live at your 
home. Collect only $1 
each from any address in 
the United States or Can- 
ada; for foreign addresses, 
collect $2.50. 

Mail the full amount 
you collect with the sub- 
scriptions and your re- 
quest for the books. You 















_ Philadelphia 


Antonio Moreno 








books you ° 
> choose here will OF 
\ make delightful 

gifts for your 
» friends. 


and Helene Chadwick’ © 


need not be a subscriber to 
qualify, but your own 
subscription cannot be 
counted. We will forward 
the books at once, post- 
age prepaid, to any 
address other 
than that of one 
of your sub- 


scribers. 
For three 
books, secure 


and send three new 
subscriptions; or 
send just five subscrip- 
tions for any six books. 
Only orders for two or 
more books will be ac- 
cepted; do not send one 
subscription for one book. 
And don’t delay your order. 
On account of imposts, 
no orders can be accepted 
for books to be shipped to 
foreign countries. And for 
each book ordered for Can- 
ada, add 15¢ to cover duty. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 494, Independence Square 


Pennsylvania 


Make Your Further Choice 
Here—Now 
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Dignity, beauty, and 
permanent value in 


Oak Floors 


Every quality a good floor should have, 
harmonizing with woodwork and fur- 
nishings, increasing the value of a home 
for rental or sale. Oak floors save house- 
work, and promote health. 

r Over old floors 


Lay oak over old worn floors 
in your present home, easily, 
and at moderate cost. 


Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 


ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 
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OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


853 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
Jy AN She es —— ia “7 SS 
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Use as 
MAPLEINE 10ing 
on Raisin Cakes 


Nore how delightfully the delicate 
‘lavor of Mapleine combines with 
raisins in cake and icing in this 
proven recipe. 


MAPLEINE ICING 

44 cup sugar 1 egg white 

3 tablespoons cold Y, teaspoon Mapleine 

water 

it sugar, water and unbeaten egg white in 
fouble boiler, place over boiling water and 

t with an egg beater 6 minutes. Remove 
rom fire; add Mapleine. Beat until thick 
nough to spread. 

RAISIN CAKE 


2 cup shortening 
1-4 cups sugar 

» eggs, well beaten 

1 cup Sun-Maid seed- 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

I teaspoon cinnamon 
‘ VY, teaspoon nutmeg 
_. ed raisins Y4 teaspoon cloves 
'’; cup walnuts Y, teaspoon Mapleine 

1 cup hot apple sauce (strained) 

‘ift flour, spices and soda. Cream shortening, 
beat in sugar, eggs, chopped raisins and nuts. 
Add flour alternately with the apple sauce. 
Bake in greased layer pans in moderate oven. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wn. 


MAPLEINE 


Sor Syrup ofr Flavoring 
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(Continued from Page 231) 


““Would he? W-well; I wouldn’t givea 
pie-bald darn what he wants, but maybe 
you feel different about him. I thought 
we'd get some padre to fix it up quick, 
so’s we could pick out some dishes and 
pans before we start back—back home. 
But just as you say.”’ 

“I’m on my way to uncle’s now. Gorme 
dear, did you get the house all mended?”’ 
Lois recovered her hat and they saun- 
tered on. 

They crossed the street, still following 
the ledge northward. Gorme drew back 
as Lois stopped before the iron gate of the 
Lewis home. 

“T’ve already been here to see Mr. 
Lewis.” 

“About me?” Lois had pushed the gate 
open. 

“No, about the ——” 

Then all at once Gorme knew. Wisps of 
rumor floated back to him; John Lewis 
had a niece who had lived mostly away in 
strange cities, but a year ago she had 
come back. She was an orphan; but she 
had not needed to stay at the mission; she 
did not need him to provide a home for 
her. His agonized eyes lagged over the 
terraced yard, the hewn-stone house. 
Things that he had noted indifferently 
sharpened to clear vision—spacious pan- 
eled rooms, satin-smooth furniture, deep 
silken rugs. And he had offered the cabin 
in Griffen’s Cove! He had told her it was 
a fine house! Ha, ha! It was funny! 


IS bitter laugh jeered him. He turned 
away; the girl’s pleading cry was lost 
in the clamor of taunting humiliation. 
Moving his sheep wagon farther back 
into the cove, without a glance at the 
cabin standing unashamed in its setting of 
black pine trunks and greening shrubs, 
Gorme took up his duties with grim thor- 
oughness. His work began doggedly when 
the copper-gold of dawn stabbed him with 
memories, and ended when exhaustion 
flung him beside the sheep wagon at night. 
An occasional morning of gray mist 
gave him savage comfort. It stilled the 
twittering of birds, hid the poignant 
beauty of the flowers, closed him in with 
his aching loneliness. If only he could 
crush out this sense of waiting! Waiting 
for what? For nothing—nothing! His 
laugh caught dry in his throat. He could 
not defy the mountains now. They had 
got him. 





One afternoon of mirthless sunshine an 
alien note intruded on the familiar forest 
sounds. Faintly it chimed across the 
chirping of birds, the apathetic bleat of 
sheep, the sharp yapping of the collies. 

Gorme resented it. It was only the 
mule bells of some Mexican caravan pass- 
ing in the valley, but it was of the world 
of men who swaggered and played, loved 
and laughed. Resolutely he made for the 
distant end of the cove. 

The sound followed him persistently, 
even growing louder, it seemed. Nor was 
it the flat clinking of mule bells. This was 
a tintinnabulation such as he had not 
heard before in these mountains. 

Up the winding trail rode a solitary 
horseman, drooping wearily in the saddle. 
There were fat packs behind the saddle, 
and a gleam and flash of metal in the sun. 


HE rider passed around the curve of 

the slope, out of sight. Gorme and the 
dogs waited. Presently the dimming 
chimes pealed louder, growing to a veri- 
table clamor. Horse and rider emerged 
from the screening bowlders near them. 
A slim figure slid to the ground, small 
hands clinging to the saddle. The collies 
made an exuberant rush of welcome, then 
dashed back at their master with intro- 
ductions. But he was so still, standing 
there, they crouched in sudden hush. 

“‘Gorme—Gorme, I just thought—I’d 
bring up a few things for—for our home.” 

Her hands were groping out to him. 
How slight and fragile she was, silhou- 
etted against the brutal sweep of valley 
and peak! There were blue smutches 
under the pretty eyes and dew on the 
lashes. It was a big, overwhelming world, 
but he was strong, strong. His arms gath- 
ered her into their sheltering tenderness 
and led her into the cove. “‘Oh—isn’t it 
perfect, our house, Gorme dear? And you 
made all those wonderful patches!” 

Pride in his handiwork flared back in 
him. It was a good house. It must be! 
Every new-driven nail had carried his 
dreams into the very fiber of it. It stood 
there, tight and warm, a haven at the end 
of the steep trails. And Lois liked it! 

“We'll go light the fire and you can rest 
in the fine rocking chair I made you. You 
came all that hard way to me?” 

““To you, Gorme. Uncle will be here at 
suppertime—and the mission padre. 
Didn’t you hear my shiny pans jin- 
gling up the mountains? Wedding bells, 
Gorme.”’ 





Ftelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These leaf- 
lets contain suggestions for the feeding 
of children from one week to six years of 
age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 
PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A sup- 


plement to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How To Buy YouR HOME. 
cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEW BASKETs. An en- 
larged edition; no increase in price. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Price, 15 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 
You must order the following booklets directly 


from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the 
latest American and French designs. 
Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . Pate. St aiacls gttecss tae 
SE ae a are ao 45 
Cente. ie 0 ie eee) 40 
Blouses and Skirts , . 30,35 


Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 


Geen ON. 8k ec eas 35 
Children’s Clothes . ~« » 2 
EE ee ee ne 30 
Tren wk cc oe we ee 
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the rarebits, the salads, the 
sandwiches or whatever is 
served have such a delight- 
ful appeal that I asked our 
hostess how she got that 
wonderful flavor. “My dear,” 
she said, “I use 

























































LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Keep a bottle handy and you'll 
always serve tasty, appetizing 
dishes.”’ 


Send for free recipe booklet to 








LEA & PERRINS 


\ 235 West Street, New York g 


They should be in every home. 


‘The Perry Pictures 
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Beautiful for 
Christmas Gifts 





Millet 


Feeding Her Birds 


We bring the Art Galleries of the World 
to your Home 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 
Size 54%x8. 2250 subjects. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 

Madonnas, or 25 for Children or Christ- 

mas Set of 25. 514x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
22x28 including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for the two pictures 
shown here, for the children’s room. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 

of 1600 miniature Baby Stuart Van Dyck 
illustrations and a 
few specimen Perry 
Pictures sent for 15 
cents in coin or 
stamps. Send to- 
day. 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES CO. 


Box 90 MALDEN .MASS 























This card will introduce 


the Maysville Guild rug 
weaver to you 


T not only acquaints you with a thoroughly 

competent home weaver but puts you in touch 
with beautiful long-lasting rugs made to your 
order with genuine Maysville 4-ply warp. 


A rug is no stronger than its warp because the 
warp is the lengthwise cord that binds the mate- 
rial together. If the warp breaks, the rug frays. 
Maysville 4-ply warp has set a new standard of 
durability. 


Maysville Guild Rugs 


HAND-LOOMED WITH 


MAYSVILLE 4-PLY WARP 


The Maysville Guild weaver will use your own 
rags or Maysville Filler, a soft lasting material 
that makes a luxurious colorful rug. But most 
important, Maysville warp will be used, and 
the label on the rug will prove it. 


The Maysville Guild weaver in your neighbor- 
hood will be glad to call and show you the latest 
designs in hand-loomed rugs. ~ 


Send for Guild weaver’s name and address and 
we will also mail you our latest rug booklet 
illustrated in color if you will 
enclose 10 cents. 






January & Wood Co., Inc. 
Dept. J-5, Maysville, Ky. 
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This label on 
every Maysville 


_ apse Dorp Guild Rug 











¥ tenuate Wood Co.,Inc., Dept. J-5, Maysville, Ky. 


Lv. 0 








Please send me illustrated booklet, 

‘The Vogue of Hand-loomed Rugs in Home Deco- 
ration’’ and name of nearest Maysville Guild 
Weaver. I enclose 10 cents. 


Name... 





Street and No. 








State 
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Beautiful ¢ 
Clothes 


Youcan now learn easily 
and quickly, right in your 
own home, by a wonder- 
fully simple method, 
how to plan and make 
all your clothes and save 


tute will teach you how 
to put so much style 
into every garment that 
nothing will ever appear 
‘*homemade.”’ 
be proud to wear it be- 
ca 
as smart as anything you 
could buy in the shops. 


Mail the coupon today 

for Free Booklet whieh 
tells what the Woman's 
Institute has done for 


and girls and how it can 
a you to have more 


poe the cost of materi- 
als, and earn $20 to 
a week at home. 






ulf on everything. 
The Woman’s Insti- 


You will 


1use you will know it is 4 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


30,000 other women 


prettier clothes for 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-L, Scranton, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me a copy of your free booklet, and teil me how I 
can learn the subject which I have marked — 
(0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 


Gee | 
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Ghristianity in Asia Today 


(Continued from Page 7) 


China is the only country in which anti- 
Christian propaganda based on purely 
religious and philosophical arguments is 
considered as a serious menace by the 
missionaries and the leaders among the 
native converts. There the opposition is 
under the direction of a group of Chinese 
rationalists, educated in America. They 
are opposed to all religion but are making 
a special drive against Christianity at the 
moment because they are able to make 
capital on that angle out of the present 
feeling of resentment against the Christian 
nations which refuse to restore to China 
her old sovereignty. The philosophical 
attacks of the anti-Christian leaders are 
diluted and popularized for the masses 
and for children in the elementary and 
high schools maintained by the mission- 
aries and are being spread about the coun- 
try in much the same way that Robert G. 
Ingersoll attacked Christianity in the 
United States forty years ago. 

Sometimes a local or personal anti- 
Christian campaign may be traced to the 
stupidity or tactless- 
ness of the Christian 
workers themselves. 
I was told of several 
such cases. In 
Shanghai, for exam- 
ple, I met a Confu- 
cianist who had been 
converted to Chris- 
tianity, afterward re- 
verted to his original 
faith and then was de- 
voting his life to try- 
ing to win his aged mother away from a 
Christian church and to keep his several 
hundred relatives out of it. This Chinese, a 
man named Nieh, is a wealthy manufac- 
turer, a scholar and a grandson of the 
Chinese military hero who put an end to 
the Taiping Rebellion. 


cA Confucianist’s Story 


ASKED him why he had become a 

Christian and why he had not remained 
in that faith after his conversion. 

‘“‘Because it was not what I thought it 
to be,” he replied. ‘“‘And because my 
associations were unhappy after I became 
a church member. It was Sherwood Eddy, 
a great American Christian, who first in- 
terested me in his religion. I told him that 
there were various beliefs held by Chris- 
tians to which I could not subscribe but 
that otherwise I would like to be a Chris- 
tian. He told me that the things to which 
I objected were not at all essential and 
that the progressive believers no longer 
considered them as vital. On that as- 
surance I finally decided to change my 
religion, but, unfortunately, when the time 
came for my actual entrance into the 
church Mr. Eddy was not in China. I 
found myself in the hands of a very differ- 
ent group who insisted at the moment of 
what they called my formal conversion 
that I declare my belief in the things 
which I did not believe. I did it to avoid 
embarrassment for the church and myself. 
Then, as a member, I was called upon to 
do many things which, in my opinion, had 
nothing to do with religion. They seemed 
to think that I was an unusual convert and 
had advertising value for them because of 
my social, intellectual and financial status 
among Chinese. They wanted to make me 
honorary chairman of many committees 
and expected me to subscribe to many 
funds. It made religious inspiration diffi- 
cult. All these busybody excrescences inci- 
dental to my church membership were not 
conducive to my finding in Christianity 
the spiritual solutions of life which I sought. 
It was an unhappy experience, so I returned 
to Confucianism.” 

Mr. Nieh then showed me a magazine, 
printed in Chinese, all of which he writes 
himself for monthly circulation exclu- 
sively among his relatives. It is devoted to 





arguments in favor of Confucianism and to 
appeals to his kinsmen not to wander away 
from that faith. ‘‘But I cannot win back 
my own mother,” he said. ‘I am sorry, 
although there seems to be some humor in 
the situation. She became a Christian 
when I did and because I urged her to take 
the step along with me. Now I urge her 
to return to Confucianism and she refuses. 
She declares that she is too old and says 
that to change religions once in a lifetime 
is enough.” 

The Nieh incident, more interesting 
than typical, was one of many that I ran 
across in my three hundred interviews and 
conversations, beginning in Cairo and end- 
ing in Yokohama. There was a wide 
range of circumstances and conditions 
under which the information was ob- 
tained. At Calcutta I wanted to see the 
Metropolitan of the Church of England. 
His only available time was on a Sunday 
night. He invited me to supper at the 
Bishop’s House after the Cathedral serv- 
ice. All the bishops of India, Burma and 
Ceylon were at the 
table, so it was a joint 
interview that saved 
me many miles of 
travel. By way of 
contrast several 
months later I was 
taken to a remote 
Christian village in 
Korea where my in- 
formation came in the 
course of a feast of 
pickled fish served on 
the mud floor of the headman’s hut. The 
Church of England bishops had all told me 
of their desire to modify the service and 
form of worship to make them more in 
accord with the temperament of the In- 
dians. The temperament of the Koreans 
was manifest to me in the following inscrip- 
tion in Chinese characters over the door 
of the little house: ‘The valley is full of 
flowers and the birds sing.”’ 

At a Government House garden party 
in Madras there was opportunity to get 
the opinions concerning Christianity held 
by gorgeously uniformed Indian officials, 
but they were less interesting than the 
faith of an eighty-year-old Siamese woman 
who insisted on reading her Bible to me in 
her bamboo hut overhanging a stream 
through the jungle. 


«More Than (Gonverts 


HE upshot of my journey was that the 

layman’s prejudices concerning mis- 
sionaries which I carried away with me were 
greatly modified. It is true that in the 
course of centuries the Catholics and 
Protestants between them have not won 
to their religion more than three million 
Indians, a scant 1 per cent of the entire 
population. The numerical showing in the 
other countries is even less. It is also true 
that the quality of the Christianity of 
many who are counted as converts is 
pretty poor—as poor as that of many 
church members in the United States. 
There are Asiatic Christians—hundreds 
of thousands of them—who know very 
little of what their new religion means, 
who have professed it for some material 
advantage: To get more food, better 
jobs, better education, to escape starva- 
tion or the tyranny of caste. All these 
motives can be matched in America. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries have done 
much more than to put a few million 
Asiatics through the formal process of be- 
coming baptized members of this or that 
denomination. They have brought the 
best there is in Christianity, as a religion, 
to the serious attention of millions who 
have not and will not become Christian in 
name. And this is back of all the more 
obvious gains in the way of education, 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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ty yourself a pair 
of WISS Shears 
—that cut easily, 
and stay sharp long 
after ordinary 
shears are worn 
out. 


They have forged 
steel blades, with 

inlaid cutting 
edges of high- 
carbon cru- 
cible steel. 





1 Remember 
ma to ask for 
am WISS by 
Se name. They 
fj last so long, 
# they are real- 
‘i ly the least 
"| expensive 
i shears you 
can buy. 


Write for 
ns Booklet L 
~~! J. WISS & 
ia SONS CO. 
Ne 
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8 inch House- 
hold Shears 
No. 138 


“‘wiss 


SCISSORS 
Wonderful Cutters 
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Fr Cede WOT \ 








N THIS 80-page book, 
beautifully illustrated in 

colors, you will find hun- 
dreds of useful, delightful 
things to embroider as well 
as many ready-made arti- 
cles for yourself and to beautify your home. These are 
in the newest exclusive designs on excellent materials, 

By buying here—direct from the manufacturers—you will 
make a considerable saving. This book, which is yours for the ask- 
ing, shows many beautiful stamped Center Pieces, Buffet Sets, 
Scarfs, Bed Spreads, fancy Towels, Pillow Cases, Filet and Voile 
Bedroom Sets, fine yard Linens and Damask Table Linens, plain 
and fancy Handkerchiefs, ready-made, stamped or plain, Infants’ 
or Children’s Wear, Infants’ and Children’s Knit Goods, Stamped 
Rompers and Play Suits, and hundreds of other articles for your- 
self, your homeand for gifts. Complete lines of D.M.C. and Nun's 
Boil Proof Embroidery Cotton, also needlework accessories. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Complete instructions and color chart for embroidering sent 
with each order. All goods sent postpaid. Be sure to send for 
your book NOW before you forget it. It is FREE. 


Frederick Herrschner, Inc., Est. 1899 
6638 South Ashland Avenue, Dept. L, CHICAGO 


Best ° war? lf 

Values Bostage {i 

FREDERICK HERRSCHNER = jy) 
c0s0-20 5s hanioed toe CHEACO 
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or New Calalog 
Free SiyleBook 


Showing Hand-Made Infants’ 
Wear apparel for girls and 


3 @.3aS 










boys 2 to 6 years; attractive 
wear for girls 7 to 14 years. 
Nursery furniture and toys. 
Goods sent on approval '! sat- 


isfactory references are fur- 
nished. We prepay post \se- 


Hand: Made Dress 98¢ 


Nainsook dress, featherstitching, French dots and 
gathers in yoke. Neck and sleeves edged with lace. 
Infants’ to 1 year sizes. 


Dept. N36 New Orleans, La. 
@:9,@3.99S.5.56S938% 



























Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnificent a3- 
sortment of 21 Steel Engraved, Colored, Panelled, 
Bordered Cards and Folders with Envelopes. Sells for 
$1.00. Cost you 50 cents. A value never equalled. 
Start early. rite for particulars and free samples. 








WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS ” "sis 3*,2e2" 
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B COmMmDINE It €CliC10OuUS Tlhavor , 
ed Children love ¢ 
8 Brer Rabbit 3 
& NE of the nicest things about Brer 
N Rabbit Molasses is that the cakes 
® and desserts you make with it are full of 
Pd those two necessary elements, iron and ; : 
8 a the usual lack of iron and lime and give 
a y. 1 a a h |. growing children food they need. Be- 
Our doctor would tell you that al- sides this it has natural laxative qualities. 
most all of us are short of the proper . ‘d Aiton: hildish 
amount of iron and lime in our food. _ 44S an aid to whetting childish appe- 
tites, luscious Brer Rabbit Molasses is 
Nature’s own sugar sweet, a priceless food Worth its weight in gold. Many of the 
wholesome foods children eat are rather 
We must have food iron and food lime, _ lacking in flavor and character. A piece 
that is, iron or lime as they are found of Brer Rabbit gingerbread for dessert 
naturally in certain foods. makes a youngster’s whole meal more 
You get more iron and lime in Brer ‘teresting. 
Rabbit Molasses than in the same amount Serve molasses foods often. Give your 
of any other food. It contains twice as whole family the benefit of this valuable 
Tropical Gingerbread much iron as spinach, for instance, and _ food, and at the same time serve desserts 
Cream well 4 cup butter and 34 cup sugar. Add almost twice as much lime as milk. Two _ that they will all enjoy and ask for over 
2 eggs, unbeaten, beat all together. Dissolve tablespoons, if taken every day, makeup and over again. 
1 tsp. soda in % cup molasses, add to first mix- 
ture. Mix 1 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cinnamon and 4 
tsp. salt with 134 cups flour. Sift into mixture 
alternately with 1% cup cold water. Stir in 1 cup 
fresh grated or moist-packed coconut. Pour into 
well-greased pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(325°F) for 35 minutes. Ice with coconut frosting. 
Sour Cream Cake Dried Apple 
Cream together % cup mar- Coffee Cake 
ni garin and | cup sugar; add %4 
ll cup molasses and 2 eggs well Cut 1 pt. of dried apples into 
get beaten, sift together 1 tsp. small pieces. Soak over night 
- cinnamon, ¥ tsp. salt, 1 tsp. in 1% cups water. In the morn- 
ke nutmeg, 14 tsp. soda, 2 cups ing add 3% cup molasses and 
ile pastry flour, reserving suffi- cook slowly until apples are 
in cient flour for dusting the ‘transparent. Let cool. Make a 
of raisins; add this alternately thick batter of 214 cups flour, 
- with 1 cup sour cream to 1 cup water, in which 1 com- 
ss the mixture. Chop 3 cup pressed yeast cake has been 
on nut-meats and 3 cup raisins dissolved. Let rise until double 
for fine, dust with flour, and add. in bulk. Add % cup butter and 
19 Beat well, pour into a large ¥% cup sugar, creamed; the ap- 
0 loaf pan and bake at 350° F. ples; and 1 cup flour. Beat 






































for about forty-five minutes. 


Delicious for breakfast 


Brer Rabbi 
» Molasses 


In two grades: Gov LaBeLt—highest quality 
light molasses for eating and fancy cooking. 
GREEN LaBEL—darker, with a stronger flavor. 





hard for several minutes. Pour 
into two greased pans and let 
rise double in bulk. Bake in 


moderate oven. 


“FREE! Brer Rabbit's book of 


forty-four delicious recipes 











Penick & Forp, Ltd., Dept. 41, New Orleans, La. 











Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 
Book and /eaffet about health value of molasses. 
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The one little thing 


that so many rooms lack 


by Helen Richmond 


Yes, many homes do lack this 
one little thing—this transform- 
ing touch that makes every room 
a charming place for work or re- 
laxation. But each year these 
“half-satisfactory” homes are 
growing fewer. Each year, sev- 
eral thousand women read “ Beau- 
tiful Windows,” by Elsie Sloan 
Farley. 


The very first photograph in 
this practical little book gives 
away the secret. In describing 
this lovely living room, Miss Far- 
ley remarks: “‘ Honey-colored win- 
dow shades flood the room with 
softened amber light.” 


And that is the secret—the pass- 
word to complete beauty previous- 
ly known only to interior decora- 
tors—toned daylight. 


For light is tremendously im- 
portant. You know how careful 
great portrait painters are to get 
correct lighting on the faces of 
their subjects. And in museums 
the greatest pains are taken to 
secure proper illumination for 
every object of art. 


So it is in your own home. For 


So much depends on the’ 
roller! Inefficient, jerking, 
balking rollers are a constant 
source of annoyance. But 
Columbia Rollers—easy- 
running and trouble-proof, 
smooth, silent and sure— 
never call attention to them- 
selves. Nickel-plated and 
rust-proof, they last a life- 
time. 


the glare of full-strength sunlight 
tends to cheapen the appearance 
of your furnishings. Moreover, it 
is all too likely to fade the colors 
in your rugs, hangings, and wall 
paper. So— 

Tone daylight as it comes in 
through the windows—by means 
of translucent window shades in 
delicate pastel colors. Just as your 
lamp shades absorb the glare of 
artificial light, so the tone colors 
of these shades filter the harsh 
eye-straining rays of sunlight. 


In other words, Columbia Shades 
convert crude daylight into a soft, 
diffused radiance. Under the ca- 
ressing touch of toned light, every- 
thing in your home will glow with 
new loveliness. Every color takes 
on a new warmth and richness. 
Old furnishings are rejuvenated. 


But you wi// be surprised at 
the low prices of these tone- 
color shades. Even reshading 
every window in your house is 
no costly undertaking. For, de- 
spite all their unique features, 
Columbia Shades are no more 
expensive than standard shades. 


Let a famous decorator show you 
how to use tone colors in your home 


“T wonder what color would be right for the shades in my bed- 
room? How can I make that room which faces west more livable 
during the afternoon? What is a good window shade fabric?” 

Thousands of women have asked themselves these and similar 
questions—and have found the answers in Elsie Sloan Farley’s in- 
valuable little book, ‘‘ Beautiful Windows.” 


discussion of the principles of toned light; study its illustrations 
showing eighteen actual rooms in full detail—and when you choose 
shades, it will be just as if Miss Farley herself, a nationally-known 
authority on decoration, were standing by your side. For your copy 
of “‘ Beautiful Windows” send ten cents to Columbia Mills, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Columbia 
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The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone-color 
Etruscan Ivory as closely as is pos- 
sible in a printed advertisement. 
Columbia Tone Colors 
Strained Honey 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 
Circassian Brown 
(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 








Send today for “Beautiful Windows” 


Read this interesting 1 
Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
me “Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 
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Put all 
your confidence 
into stand lamps 


equipped with 


BEN7AMIN 


ADJUSTABLE CLUSTERS 


The finest stand lamps, made by the fore- 
most manufacturers, are equipped with Ben- 
jamin Adjustable Clusters. The pull-chain 
sockets are adjustable to any angle from hori- 
zontal to vertical and permit you to control 
the direction and quality of the light and show 
off the shade to its best advantage. It guards 
silk and parchment shades from scorching. 
Ask your dealer to point out the name Ben- 
jamin on the stand lamp cluster. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling how 

to identify Benjamin Adjustable Clusters 

Here is an Extra Outlet 
for Your Stand Lamp 
No. 1080 No. 808 No. 1083 ii 


BENJAMIN t 


Two and Three-Way Plugs 


Add to your electrical outlets this easy way. Ask your 
electrical dealer. Be sure to say Benjamin. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
New York 120-128 S. Sangamon St. San Francisco 
247 W. 17th St. Chicago 448 Bryant St. 


























Special Two-in-One 


XmasGift 


/ y Individual Names + Ie 









Pencil Paint Sets 


Two Samelete Sets 
At One Price 

Any name desired, engraved in 18 kt. 
Gold on Case, Pencils, Pen, and Ruler. 
One set, consisting of 4 Pen- 
cils, Point Protector and 
Pen, in coin-flap pocket, 
Embossed Leather Case. 
Other Set contains 5 Paints, 
Tray, Brush, Six Color 
Crayons, Eraser, Pencil 
Sharpener and Ruler. 
Highest grade materials. 
Sent in Holly Xmas Box. 
Send Check, Money Order 
: or U.S. Postage. 

aA | Amer Imprinting Co. 
=e 799 Broadway, New York 
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Maternity 


aA NE BRYANT Maternity 
(loves enable you to dress styl- 
ishil “during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby comes, as well. 
! at modes, cleverly designed 
toe conceal condition. — Pate nted 
ee stme nts provide expansion. 
'"; Style Book, showing newest 
wien in L ate rnity Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
re ’s, Underwear, Corsets. Also 
Pparel for Baby. Write for it today. 


Lane Bryant $4 Seesat Fithive NewYork 














CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


21 engraved and colored cards of exquisite 
qualities, assorted sizes and designs, in 
handsome box for $1.00 or 10 in box for 
50 cents. We pay postage. Satisfaction 
suaranteed or money refunded. 

The Personality Paper Company 
Lock | Lock Box 2019, Middle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 











(Continued from Page 234) 


sanitation and medicine which even the 
missionary baiters concede. 

Furthermore, the presence of the Chris- 
tians has served as a challenge to the 
leaders of the East to purify their own 
religious beliefs and observances. In 
every country there are vital organiza- 
tions at work to rid their shrines and 
temples of bigotry, superstition and gross- 
ness. It is so because of the Christian 
influence of recent years. Primarily the 
reforms were for the defensive purpose of 
making it more difficult for the Christians 
to win converts from the other religions. 
But in the fight against bigotry the lead- 
ers of all religions, including Christianity, 
have found that they have one more thing 
in common. 

The score to the credit of the missiona- 
ries is not measured by the statistics of 
converts. Their merit outside of the 
strictly religious field is also great. They 
are the most generously disinterested and 
creditable representatives of the West 
who dwell in the East. They are a whole- 
some and much needed offset to the bad 
element among the foreign commercial 
people and to the fox-trotting tourists. 
They are an important factor for inter- 
national good will and friendliness. 

They have not robbed the Eastern coun- 
tries nor approved their political exploita- 
tion, although they have been used for 
centuries by foreign powers as an excuse 
to justify such exploitation. Now they 
resent that and are demanding of their 


own governments that old injustices be 
ended and that no more crimes against 
Asia be committed under the guise of mak- 
ing it safe for Christianity. 


There are a few missionaries who are 


too timid to be consistent Christians in 
such matters. They have become useless 
as representatives of any religion. There 
are also those who are so stupid and tact- 
less, so entirely lacking in tolerance, im- 
agination and sense of humor that they 
are a horrible drag on the whole work. 
They are of the sort who still call all Asiat- 
ics “‘heathen.”’ They either know nothing 
about the ancient religions of the East or 
brush them aside as so much rubbish. 

I met several such so-called mission- 
aries, and in their presence and while listen- 
ing to their drivel concerning what they 
thought their calling to be the whole mis- 
sionary movement seemed to be the most 
stupendous piece of futility and imperti- 
nence in the history of the world. But 
they were a very small fraction of the 
whole number with whom I talked, 
traveled and lived. I do not think for a 
moment that they are typical of the mis- 
sionary personnel today. 

On the contrary the intellectual, social 
and religious average of the whole Chris- 
tian force in Asia is high. I believe it is 
higher than the average of the ministry 
in the United States. The facts on which 
these conclusions are based will appear in 
more detail in subsequent articles. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article in this 
series by Mr, Selden will appear in an early issue. 


Wild Money 


(Continued from Page 40) 


*“No, that’s true. Your father can tell 
you, though, if you ask him. However, I 
won’t badger you. You want to borrow 
money. Well, I am a lender of money, at 
interest. I suppose you know that it is 
customary to give some kind of security.” 

‘“‘T have no security except—except that 
you would get every cent if I live, and I 
expect to live.” 

*“People lend money for various rea- 
sons,”’ said Garbutt. ‘‘ Weakness, the in- 
ability to say no; I have never suffered 
from that mental disease. Profit; that’s a 
good reason; but the lender needs security, 
or his profit will be loss. You have no se- 
curity. Some people lend money out. of 
gratitude, for benefits received in other 
times. Is it possible that I’ve forgotten 
some act of generosity toward me—on 
your father’s part perhaps?” 

‘“My father may have acted very fool- 
ishly toward you, Mr. Garbutt. I know 
that you have not been friends. I’ve heard 
only our family’s side of it. But isn’t 
there another reason for lending money?” 

“TI can’t think of it,’’ replied Enoch. 
“‘Ts there?” 

“‘T mean, when it would be a generous 
act, when it might mean the difference be- 
tween life and death, and happiness and 
misery? My poor little brother never in- 
jured you, Mr. Garbutt, nor have I. But, 
unconsciously, perhaps, you have made us 
both very unhappy because you ——” 

““What did I do? Come, come! What 
did I do?” 


DIDN’T mean you intended to. But 

when the Milburns became so—so 
prosperous, and when my father was left 
to run the business alone ——”’ 

‘“‘Ha! Then you do see it!”” The old man 
was rubbing his hands ecstatically. ‘‘ They 
were friends, great friends; they boasted 
of their friendship. But it was brittle— 
brittle.” 

Edith Quint rose. There was nothing 
more to say. 

But he waved her back to her seat with 
authority. “‘How much do you want?” 

“A thousand dollars,” she faltered. 

““A great deal of money—for you to 
pay back. You say you work in a depart- 
ment store. What do you earn?” 


“Fifteen dollars a week. During the 
holiday season, almost twice as much.”’ 

“Still too little. You mean well, miss. 
But as time went on it would become 
more and more irksome. You would say: 
‘I am very poor, and old Enoch is very 
rich. Why should I deprive myself to pay 
that old skinflint up? Besides, my young 
brother is well now—and when the devil 
is well he doesn’t go to church.’ That’s 
the old story, isn’t it?”’ 

“You have no right to say that of me, 
Mr. Garbutt,” said Edith stoutly. ‘You 
have no right to say that I have no sense 
of honor. How can you know?” 


H, MY dear young woman, I cannot 
know. But I look around me at the 
young men and women, and I form opin- 
ions. I do not love your generation, Miss 
Quint. They are very smart, but they 
have no sense of responsibility, nor do 
they want anything except pleasure. Now 
if you were the sort of girl that can cook, 
and keep house, and sew and mend, in short, 
make a home for a decent man ——”’ 

‘“*T can do all those things,’’ said Edith. 
“‘And I can do them well. I was brought 
up to work, to work at home.”’ 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“‘Do you suppose I like to stand all day 
behind a counter in a store?”’ she went on, 
her eyes glistening with righteous indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Don’t you suppose I would rather 
have a house of my own to keep, and do 
the things I like best and know best? I 
had to go to work, and I went where 
I could earn the most money.” 

“Hoity-toity!’”’ said Enoch, with an 
amused smile. ‘‘You’re angry with me 
now. I like it. You're a girl of spirit at 
least. Now I look at you, you do look 
rather worn out. Hum! It might be —— 
He reflected a moment. Then he suddenly 
leaned forward and snapped: ‘‘I’ll give 
you a chance to prove it. I need a house- 
keeper. Mrs. Waitt isn’t able to do the 
work any longer. She used to come in by 
the day until her husband died; then I let 
her come here to stay. I shan’t put her 
out. But she isn’t able to go on. I'll 
take you at your word, miss. I’ll give you 
twenty dollars a week to come here and 
keep house—twenty dollars a week; that’s 
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Louis XVI 


PERIOD MODEL GRAND 


Its chaste lines and correct detail, 
hand carved in rich mahogany, typify 
this immortal era in French design. 
Versailles, the Petit Trianon, Watteau, 
flash to mind! Yet its classic beauty 
harmonizes with the refined drawing 
room of today. And this grand carries 
the sterling integrity of construction, 
the delightful tone and touch always 
found in 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Used in 600 Conservatories and Schools 
and 75,000 homes, and built as from the 
first in but one quality — the best — under 
the ownership-management of the original 
interests, they represent the most modern 
tendencies in fine piano building. For a new 
catalogue showing latest styles in Grands, 
Uprights and Players, write us now. 


? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pease mail me your new catal and valuabl 
information to buyers. 


Namz = 
Va Address 
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iN avy Blue, Black? 
and Dark Browns 


are fine to dye boys’ suits, coats, heavy 
stockings, corduroy and denim play 
or work clothes. Dye full, deep color. 


SUNSET 
Soap Dyes 


liven the texture too. All of SUNSET’s 
22 colors, light and dark, are fast forall 
fabrics; clean, quick, easy to use. Insist 
on SUNSET. 











Nortu American Dye CorporaTION - 
Dept. 65, Mount Vernon, N. Y. ¥ 


LERLKEREAEEKLAKACLARES 








MAKE $25 TO $75 A WEEK 
IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Areal opportunity for real men and women to take care of 


orders and repeat business in home community for old estab- 
lished reliable line of dress materials, handkerchiefs, etc. A 
steady, dependable year round income. Experience unnec- 
essary. Samples make sales easy. Money makers every- 
where. Writefor propositiontoday. Myrtle E. Kellum, Secy. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 84. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





ae NS & ANNOUN ENTS. 

High hm Batt pees igh Priced. Write for samples. 
THE C IL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

428 Brestas ad I Detidin ing Washington, D. C. 











































Soothes burns 
and scalds 


There’simmediate relieffrom 
pain when you apply a little 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Keep it handy for burns, 
scalds, cuts, bruises and other 
minor accidents. 


No family medicine chest 
should be without “Vaseline” 
Jelly. Famous for two gener- 
ations for its soothing and 
healing properties. 


Look for the trade mark “Vaseline” 
It is your Protection 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d 
State Street New York 
Write for first aid booklet, INQUIRE WITHIN, Free 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 














An easy twist— kernel 


comes out whole! 
~ f) ' 
= wes Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazil nuts without crushing the 
kernel—unbroken meats for 
cakes, candy or eating—no flying 
shells or pinched fingers—no pul- 
verized, useless kernels. The Ideal 


Nut Cracker 


is a unique, useful and inexpen- 
sive Christmas present. Lasts a 
lifetime. Order now for Thanks- 
giving and holidays. Ask your 
hardware, grocery, or fruit store; 
or, mail stamps or money order 
to us. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 


a ) No. 2, Plain Nickel, ea., 75c 
No. 4, Highly Polished, ea., $1 
Postpaid in U.S. 
-, COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2704 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians, Established 27 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalogand32Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

O SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Become ; CHICAG 
Dept. 311, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Independent 








Unlimited opportunities in fascinating pro- 
fession. Home Study Course £ ves easy 
method for learning practical side. Color 
harmony, draperies, period furniture and 
all points, Send now for free booklet L 11. 
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an unheard-of sum for servants. I’ll lend 
you your thousand dollars, and keep ten 
dollars a week on payment of the loan. 
I’ll charge you no interest, so long as you 
are here, provided you show me you are 
the woman you say you are. Come, now.” 

The offer stunned her with its abrupt- 
ness. Those two relentless eyes, looking 
coldly into hers, fright- 
ened her. oO 

“T’ll do it,” Edith 
Quint agreed finally, 
“if you will forget that 
my name is Edith 
Quint. It isn’t fair that 
I should be pun- 
ished ——’”’ 

“T see what you 
mean. Agreed! I prom- 
ise that. Mrs. Waitt!” 

“Yes, sit,” said. a 
thin, ashen-faced 
woman coming in from 
the hall. 

“This young woman is to work here. 
She says she is an efficient housekeeper. 
You will tell her what she needs to know. 
I dare say you’ll want to return home 
first?’’ added Enoch slyly. 

“No, sir. I brought a bag with me, and 
I can send for what I need.” 

“‘That’s business,”” responded Garbutt, 
nodding his head. “‘I’ll be equally business- 
like. A thousand dollars, was it? We'll go 
down to the bank. But first Mrs. Waitt 
will show you your room.” 


From the bank Enoch went to the law 
office of Horace Drummey. “I’ve another 
little mission for you,” he told the lawyer. 
“Tt’s in Bridgeton again. But this time 
I want you to make some inquiries about 
the Quints. Thomas Quint was a partner 
of Delos Milburn.”’ 

“‘T know,” nodded Drummey. 

“Thomas Quint’s daughter is now in my 
employ,” went on Enoch, fixing his eyes 
meaningly upon those of his attorney. 
“Tt’s proper I should know something 
about her.” 

Drummey understood perfectly. 


XIX 


AVING demonstrated his capacity 

for liberality, Enoch Garbutt sat back 
and permitted the daughter of Thomas 
Quint to discover for herself the price she 
was to pay for her accommodation. 

The price consisted principally in the 
single fact of living in an atmosphere of 
melancholy and subtle hostility. At first 
Edith was too busily engaged with her 
new labors to perceive the depth of it. But 
as the days went she had always the un- 
easy sense that wherever she went, what- 
ever she was doing, two gray eyes were 
watching her, noting her least movement, 
following her even to the door of her own 
room; and at night, tired not from her 
work, but from the nervous tension, she 
locked the door gently, undressed and lay 
down miserably, fatigued and nearly in 
terror—a terror the worse for being ap- 
parently without foundation. 

When Enoch spoke to her his words 
were not unkind. He found openly no 
fault. Indeed, he would have been hard 
put to it to quarrel with her work. Even 
Mrs. Waitt, who looked upon the intru- 
sion into her domain of a young and pretty 
girl with a jealous eye, frankly admitted 
to her employer that Edith was exactly 
what she had proclaimed—a natural and 
competent housekeeper, cheerful, adapt- 
able, untiring. 


NE morriing Enoch said to Edith: 

“‘ After this I want you to buy the food 

at the market. Mrs. Waitt has been tele- 

phoning. I don’t like that. It’s the cause 
of waste and high prices.” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Waitt will tell me what’s 
needed, I suppose?’”’ 

Enoch thought a moment, with his eyes 
fixed upon his employe. ‘‘I believe I’ll let 
you do as you like for a while. Who has 
been doing the cooking lately?” 

Edith acknowledged that she had. 

Enoch nodded reflectively. ‘‘ You didn’t 
lie to me,”’ he burst out sharply, without 





the slightest apparent reason for raising 
his voice. The girl had observed this 
queer manner of his—that whenever he 
spoke to her approvingly, the tone always 
belied the words. And the more agreeable 
the words were, the more peevish his man- 
ner became. 

“You were well brought up,” Enoch 
went on, “‘in the old way. I see it. Hum! 
Well, I’m peculiar, miss. I don’t want to 
know what I’m going 
to eat before it’s laid in 
front of me. On the 
other hand, I refuse no 
well-cooked food. You 
may plan the meals.” 

“Thank you,” she 
replied simply, turning 
away quickly, lest she 
should choke with the 
sobs that struggled for 
escape. Why did he 
speak to her with that 
perpetual sneer? 

Several times Edith was upon the point 
of giving up her place. She knew that 
Enoch would not try to detain her. She 
knew that only a sardonic smile would 
flit across his square mouth, and he would 
indicate that it was what he expected of a 
Quint. Besides, there was another very 
human consideration which held her close 
to the Garbutt drama. She was curious. 
Behind all this strangeness on the part of 
Enoch, she knew there must be a reason. 
Its roots had nothing to do either with the 
Quints or the Milburns. That she knew 
too. He was terribly unhappy—the un- 
happiest man in the world, she some- 
times thought. The girl felt herself lured 
by the queerness of the situation. So she 
remained. 


NE morning Enoch said to Edith out of 

aclear sky: “‘ If youdon’t mind, I’d like 

you to take your meals with me hereafter.”’ 

“Oh, I—I couldn’t do that,”’ replied the 
young woman, amazed and reddening. 

*‘And why not?” he said sharply. 

“Why, it’s hardly proper for a servant 
to eat with you.” 

“You are not a servant here,”’ he shot 
back. 

“Tf I thought I was not a servant here 
I shouldn’t be here,”’ she replied pointedly. 

Enoch nearly laughed. It pleased him 
obviously. ‘‘ Well said, miss. When I said 
you were not a servant here, I meant that 
you were not a woman of the servant 
type. Still, there is some justice in your 
retort. Well, I’ll settle that. I promote 
you to be managing housekeeper. You 
will have nothing to do with either the 
cooking or the cleaning after this. I’ll fill 
your place today. As managing house- 
keeper, it will be proper for you to eat 
with me.” 

“There isn’t the slightest need of any 
more help to run the house, Mr. Garbutt. 
It would just be a waste of money.” 

“Come, you shouldn’t tell me how to 
manage my own affairs, miss,” cried 
Enoch, with a show of annoyance. 

“T didn’t mean to do that. But you 
know, Mr. Garbutt ——”’ 


“TT KNOW nothing of the sort. I—the 
truth is, I’d like your work to be a 
little different, miss. I’ve been wondering 
if you couldn’t read to me a bit in the eve- 
ning, and possibly help a little with my cor- 
respondence. At the same time, I wouldn’t 
think of taking you altogether from your 
real work. Now, on these new terms, you 
won’t refuse to sit at the table with me?”’ 

“T’d rather not, Mr. Garbutt.” 

**Not even to do a friendly act toward a 
lonely old man?” Enoch suddenly burst 
forth. ‘“‘For years upon years I’ve been 
sitting at that table alone, till I hate it. I 
hate the very food that’s set before me. 
But I wouldn’t have it otherwise.” The 
outburst was the first which contained any 
reference to his lonely life. ‘‘I had thought 
you would be generous enough at least to 
do that,”’ he went on. ‘‘It is very little 
toask. Mysunissetting. If I have made 
up my mind that you have a brain above 


(Continued on Page 240) 
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VIVAUDGOU MAVIS Face Powder ‘ 





The irresistible appeal of 
Vivaudou Mavis perfume 
lends special distinction 
and desirability to the 
other superior qualities of 
these exquisite toiletries. 


VIVAUDOU 


MAOCS 


Toilet Water « Face Powder 
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Toilet Water 





V.VIVAUDOU 
INC. 


418 W..25th St. 
New York 
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CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, 618 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | will 
bring you full details telling how 
you may easily make $5 or $10 a 
week exéra in your spare time as 
our subscription representative! 


Sen Dollars a Day 


Commissions Paid Daily 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time. Full time people can earn 


$250.29 Monthly 5002 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


Selling nationally known line of ‘*Made-to- 
Order” Personal and Business Christmas Greeting Cards 
individually monogrammed and signed, that are in unk 
versal demand among Banks, Business, Professional and 
Society People. For full details and exclusive te: ritory 


ADDRESS AT ONCE DEPT.E 
The Process Engraving Co., inc. 
Troy at 21st St., ' Chigago 


——— 


SILK - AID toughens 
the threads of sili greatly 
By the Use increasing the resistance 
to wear, snags anc runs— 
SI | KAll ) a magic for keeping silk 
Miner sear hose and lingerie like new. 
More Than Trebles Wear of Silk Hosiery 
It sets the color and aids in retaining the original 
lustre and softness—Also neutralizes the destructive acl 
of foot perspiration. Used when tubbing, and on new 
hose before wearing. Harmless to the skin or any fabric. 
A real comfort to the feet. 
Get SILK-AID today at good dealers’, or speci:!! pack- 
age, a year’s supply, one dollar postpaid. Guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money back. 


KALON CORPORATION, Dept. 7, Omaha, Nebr. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies PLAYS How to Staxea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up (Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog RE®- 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 
eee 


WILL YOU RISK ONE CENT? 22.220). oser 


—lots of it—Your name and address on a Postal Card will bring 
full details of our Free Stationery offer and money making plaa 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Penn’s 
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Humpty Dumpty Circus 


Many of the children who got Schoenhut’s 
Humpty Dumpty Circus Toys when they 
were first produced are parents now, and 
on Christmas morning they will get a new 
thrill as they watch their own little children 
put the clowns and animals through their 
tricks again. Here is a toy that encourages 
the natural child instinct to create and 
develop something new and different. Sets 
cost from $1 to $35, depending on the 
number of pieces. If your store doesn’t sell 
them, send for a price list and we will send 
you the toys direct. 





Rolly Dolly 
Toys 





- the babies 
Anchor Quoits 


Try a real game of 
skill—ring the flukes 
while the anchor rolls 


~ 





The rolling ac- 
tion fascinates 








One of a large variety 


of Roller Chimes 


Melodious chimes, fine- 
ly finished and durable 


Auto Build 
(5 in one) 


Ukulele Banjos 





Any one of these mod- 
els can be built with 
this toy. Setting up 
a car and taking it 
apart to make an- 
other model is truly 
educative 














Big Game Hunter 


Doll Houses 


American style Bun- 
galows and Houses— 
staunchly made of 
wood and fibre board 
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Schoenhut 


Made in U.S. A. since 1872 


For more than half a century, Santa 
Claus has made the Schoenhut fac- 
tory in Philadelphia his headquarters. 
During all those years Schoenhut’s 
American-made toys have been known 











loys 


American ingenuity and invention 


as strong, durable toys that educate the 
child as well as amuse. The better 
stores all sell Schoenhut Toys. It will 
pay you to look for the name 


“Schoenhut” 
on the toys you buy for Christmas. 


“Schoenhut”’ 
Toy Pianos 


This is the fifty-fourth year of 
continuous and increasing sales of 
these wonderful toy pianos. When 
buying a Toy Piano be sure the 
name ‘‘Schoenhut”’ appears on 
the front of the Piano; any other 
name appearing designates that 
it is not a ‘‘Schoenhut.”’ 

“Schoenhut”’ Toy Pianos are far 
more than toys; they teach a love 
of music from the time a tot can 
strike a key. 

The keys in the keyboard are 
spaced accurately the same as in 
a big piano. Each ‘‘Schoenhut” 
Toy Piano is correctly tuned, and 
will never get out of tune. 


You can get genuine “‘Schoenhut” Toy Pianos from 50c to $35.00 each. A very popular 
and fine ‘“‘Schoenhut”’ Upright or Baby Grand Toy Piano is sold for $5.00—it has eighteen 
keys and is finished very handsomely. If your dealer cannot provide you with ‘‘Schoenhut”’ 


Toy Pianos, write direct to us. 


Alphie Blocks 
Unique A-B-C Blocks 


While playing with these blocks, litho- 
graphed on one side with animals, on the 
other side with cunning children, the small 
child is unconsciously learning the alphabet. 
These are ideal blocks for spelling, build- 
ing, etc., even ten pins can be played; 
several rubber balls with each set. 








“Schoenhut” Dolls 








‘‘Schoenhut”’ All-Wood Dolls are practi- 
cally unbreakable—considering their long 
life they are most reasonable in cost. They 
are painted with permanent enamel oil 
colors. Finest quality mohair wigs, or hair 
carved and painted on the wooden heads. 
Eyes movable or fixed. We also make 
‘““Mama’”’ dolls, with stuffed soft bodies and 
hollow wooden heads—durable fine dolls. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Schoenhut”’ Dolls—if 
he does not have them, write us for illus- 
trated price list; we will ship direct to you. 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER “SCHOENHUT” TOYS ARE: 


Wooden Sail Boats 


Building Blocks 


Merry-go-round Toys 
Metallophones 


Modlwood Toys 


Shooting Galleries Walking Wallapus 


Naval War Toys Piano Stools 


Xylophones 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY Notice! 


2304 EAST HAGERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for our fully illustrated booklet 
on Schoenhut’s American-made Toys. 
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Famous 


PARKER 
GAMES 


id 








A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


ETTY has sent Tom back “out of gas,”’ 

just when he and Helen thought they 
had the game! Though they’re shouting fcr 
PING-PONG in the dining room, Jack can’t 
resist watching the finish! TOURING is the 
concentrated essence of delightful excite- 
ment. Fast play 
—constant shifts 
of fortune. Sur- 
prising, laughable, 
electrifying! Won- 
derful fun for visi- 
tors. For 2, 3, or 4 
players. Price, 75c at 
Dealer’s or by mail. 


TOURIN 


=uwy a 





ROOK 


The most popular and best 
loved Home Game in Amer- 
ica. A wonderful game with 
a charm and personality all 
itsown. Price, 75cat Dealer’s 
or by mail. 





Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Pegity, Pit, and the new 
Boy Scouts’ Progress Game are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


Be aDental Nurse 
a : 


















Amazing New Field for Women—Earn 
$25 to $35 a week. Now there isa new 
profitable field open to ambitious women 
{| —Dental Nursing. Includes assisting 
the dentist while he is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for 
instrumentsand supplies. We train you 
for this fascinating, uncrowded field by 
our wonderful Home-study Method— 
the result of our 27 years’ experience 
teaching nursing. Earn While Learning. 
If you are over 18 and under 55 send for 
fulldetailsandlargefreecatalog. Money 
back guarantee. CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF DENTAL NURSING, Dept. P-14 
421 §. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


We require an ambitious person to do special work right 
in your own locality. Pay is exceptionally large. Work is 
pleasant and dignified. No previous experience necessary, 
You simply carry out our instructions. Your full time 
brings you a handsome income—spare time pays you well. 
If you are making less than $150 a month write at once fcr 
full particulars. Costs you nothing toinvestigate. I willgive 
you all the facts so you can decide for yourself. 

ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Manager Employment Dept. 

5590 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
You can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fee 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-853 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
r Specialty Candies manu- 


CA in factured at home for 12c to 
25ca Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale’s ‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’ sets you 

upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 

Y Book. W. Hillyer Ragsdale 

Draw.140, E.Orange, N.J. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For an easy way to earn it as our sub- 
scription representative—as much as you 























































































































want, whenever you want it—write to 


MON EY € 608 Independence, Sark. 
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(Continued from Page 238) 


the usual run, and I’d like somebody of 
sense to talk with now and then, why 
should you refuse? If you think it’s 
worth more money to you, say so.” 

“*T don’t want to do it,” Edith burst out 
suddenly, ‘‘and I’d be happier if I were 
not here at all. I want to go back to 
Bridgeton, Mr. Garbutt. You'll get every 
penny of what I owe you. But I want to 
go. I hadn’t realized until this minute 
how much I want to go.” 

“You want to go—away,”’ he repeated 
slowly. Then his mouth became hard. 
“Why do you want to leave?”’ 

“You know well enough why I want to 
leave, Mr. Garbutt,”’ she exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “I can’t live in such unfriend- 
liness; it would kill me. You hate us all, 
the Milburns, my family and me. You 
have made me miserable day after day; 
you have been torturing me, and now you 
want to have me nearer to you, so that you 
can make me still more unhappy. I know 
now why you gave the Milburns that 
money, Mr. Garbutt. You wanted to ruin 
them. You wanted to separate them from 
us, too, at the same time. You wanted to 
set one family against the other. And you 
did it. And now you think 7 





“TOP!” cried Enoch, raising his hand 

dramatically. ‘‘ You are a wise young 
woman, but not wise enough. As to the 
Milburns and your father, you are right. 
I hate them all. But not you. I was pre- 
pared to hate you, but—I donot. I——”’ 
He stopped and let his upraised right hand 
fall.. ‘‘There’s no use. If you want to go, 
go. Gotoday. I re- 
lease you from the 


to your family and the Milburns; when he 
told me how much you had suffered on ac- 
count of my—my plans, I began to realize. 
And I want you to stay—a little while at 
least. Will you?” 

She was silent. He had spied upon her. 
He had believed she came to swindle him. 
The red blood of indignation flowed right- 
eously into her cheeks. 

Enoch went on, reading her thoughts 
and speaking still more earnestly: ‘“‘Be- 
lieve me, I am glad you came. You are 
not like her; but it is like coming into the 
sunlight for me. You will not understand 
that. Do not try. You do not hate me?” 


“NTO, MR. GARBUTT. But I don’t 

understand either. I don’t see why 
there should be so much useless unhappi- 
ness. What was the need of it all?”’ 

‘““You may well ask that. What was the 
need of it all? Nobody has been the bet- 
ter off. Fruitless—fruitless. I see it. Iam 
very tired—tired.”” He stopped his pacing 
and sat down. He was indeed tired. He 
was utterly worn out. His head dropped 
forward, as he lay back in the great arm- 
chair, until his chin rested upon his breast. 

“‘Perhaps you had better lie down a 
while, Mr. Garbutt,”’ said Edith anxiously. 

Suddenly he rose and shook off his leth- 
argy. ‘“‘I have hurt you,” he cried re- 
morsefully. ‘“‘It is that I am trying to 
find a way out of. I have come between 
you and your happiness. You do not need 
to tell me. I know what conditions were. 
You were going to be married to Arthur 
Milburn. Tell me, did you love him?” 
The gray eyes sought those of Edith Quint 
in a kind, searching clearness. 

She returned look 





note. I’lltear it up.” 

“With or without 
anote, Mr.Garbutt, 
I shall pay you 
every cent, if it 
takes me all my 
life.” She turned 
quickly and hurried 
to her room. 

Escape! It was 
the one idea that 
occupied her whirl- 
ing mind. She won- 
dered as she stowed 
her belongings into 
her trunk and bag, 
how she had stood it 
so long without actually losing her mind. 

There was a knock on her door. Her 
heart stopped beating. ‘‘ Who is it?” she 
asked faintly. 

“Tt is I, Enoch Garbutt.”’ 

For a moment she stood irresolute. 
Then she went bravely to the door, un- 
locked it and threw it open. 

“Don’t go away,” he said quickly. “I 
want you to stay, Edith Quint. I promise 
you shall never be unhappy here again.” 

Only a few minutes had passed since she 
had fled from his presence, but his manner 
was changed. In his effort to impress her 
with his sincerity and good will his voice 
became husky. 

“You'll not regret it if you change your 
mind about leaving,’’ he promised. ‘““Come 
downstairs and talk it over.” 

It was not the implied reward which 
made her follow him. The impulse was 
irresistible. It was like witnessing the 
parting of the curtains upon a solemn mys- 
tery. They went down to the library 
together. xXx 


“TY HAVE treated you badly,” began 

Enoch, after pacing up and down for 
several minutes, while Edith sat regarding 
him wonderingly. ‘‘I am sorry. For a 
long time I have wanted to be different 
toward you; I have been comforted by 
your presence here. Yet something within 
me fought against it. I—I spied upon 
you. And for once, I’m glad I did. I 
sent Drummey to Bridgeton to find out 
why you had come here. I did not believe 
the tale of your brother’s illness. But I 
know you now for what you are. When 
Drummey came back and told me of your 
patience, your self-sacrifice, your loyalty 





for look through the 
film that clouded 
her own brave eyes 
**Yes,’’ she an- 
swered. 

The old man was 
silent for a while. 
Then he took a worn 
bill fold from his 
breast pocket. 
From it he took a 
small mounted pho- 
tograph, yellow 
with age, and put it 
before Edith’s eyes: 
“You would not 
know this face, I 
think?” 

Before Edith was aware of it she had 
breathed the words: “Del Milburn.’”’ 

“‘What? What’s that?” was the swift 
question, though the young woman had 
hardly more than whispered the name. 

“*I—I just thought I saw a likeness to— 
to someone,”’ she hastened to say. 

“You did, indeed,” was the calm re- 
sponse. “‘You saw with clear eyes, my 
girl. That is the picture of Delos Mil- 
burn’s mother. It was for her that this 
house was built.”” The words came slowly, 
evenly, seemingly without effort. 





UT as Edith Quint looked into Enoch 

Garbutt’s face she saw the agony of his 
soul depicted there. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Garbutt, I 
understand,”’ she said brokenly as the 
whole tragic story swept before her eyes. 
“T’m so sorry. What a pity!” 

Without knowing exactly why she did 
it, she took both his cold hands in hers and 
held them tightly. And when she glanced 
up at him she saw that his eyes were red 
with tears that did not come. 

“‘Good little girl,” he said slowly. 
“Heaven forgive me for making you un- 
happy!”’ He suddenly thrust her, but 
gently, out at arm’s length and looked 
searchingly into her eyes. “She was 
dark,” he murmured, “and you are fair. 
And her nose was not so round as yours. 
And her eyes were different. Yet—it 
might be.”’ He stopped and smiled wanly. 
“Rubbish! I’m beginning to dodder. 
You’re not leaving today, are you?” 

“Not if you wish me to stay,” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

“You will have dinner with me?” 


(Continued on Page 242) 
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XPRESS your taste with autocrat. It 
E is irreproachably correct, new and 
smart. AUTOCRAT and the many other de- 
sirable White & Wyckoff papers offer 
you an enchanting variety in colors, 
shapes, sizes, linings and edges. In White 
& Wyckoff's Distinctive Stationery you 
will find the very style you want. At 
drug, stationery and department stores. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Senp toc today for attractive week-end 
portfolio of fascinating auTocrat sheets 
and envelopes and ‘‘Guide to Correct 
Stationery’’.White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social 
Stationery, Dept. A7, Holyoke, Mass. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 
Ghhe Distinctive QD) Writing Paper 


Mayllower Wa 


Came with our fore- 
fathers. Just return- 
ing to pepularity. 
Well made of highest 
grade Douglas Fir. 
Shipped set up com- 
plete, sanded, ready 
for paint or stain, 
$3.00 each. Finished 
in Black with gold 
edges, Green with 
gold edges or Chinese 
Red ye to — / 9 
—very pleasing—for e . A-2. No. B-19 
only $5.00 each. All No. A-1 No. A f 
three, unfinished, $7.50—finished, $14.00. State finish 
desired. Write for illustrated Booklet. 

We also make Children’s Furniture. Send for circular. 

We sell to dealers. If they cannot supply you, we shall. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory. Send no money. When goods 
are received, if satisfied, send check or money order. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Ill. 


sor Uicolly 


Spool Silk, Dress_ Silks, 
Women’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong 
Spool Silk. 

Made of famous CorticelliSilk 
Style booklet sent free on request 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 

Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. _ 

; ! Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 

| ator out of sight. Others for all types of }lot 

Air Registersand Pipeless Furnaces. Ideal for 

Homes, Offices, Schools, Hospitals, etc. Six sizes. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. D-11, 111 W.Monroe St., Chicago, Il. —— 











for a square of 
THOMAS YOUNG'S 

TRUE IRISH LINEN, 
¢ enough for small CRYSTAL- 
LINE LAMP SHADE or handker- 
chief, with full instructions on lamp 

shade making. 
THOMAS YOUNG INC. 
42 White St. New York 





To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


ANT WORK..dn<? 


Earn $18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. F 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ 
ment and furnish Working OutfitFree. Limited off or Wee 


day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, 
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Wake up your appetite / 


Freshen the taste of every-day food 


with a dash of Blue Label ‘Ketchup 


It ae ne it ian. eee SG a a ee ea 


ves 


much more appetizing if a 
little Blue Label Ketchup is 
added in the making. Ham- 
burg steak is delicious if mixed 


with Blue Label Ketchup be- 
fore broiling. 


s YOU EAT a meal flavored 
A with Blue Label Ketchup, 
you are conscious that every- 
thing tastes better— Blue Label 
has the rare quality of bringing 
out the flavor of other foods, 
besides adding a delectable 


savoriness of its own. 


finish 


Try these novel recipes 


rcular. 





tool | The full natural flavor of A NEW SANDWICH SPREAD: Put 
IN red-ripe tomatoes is exquisitely 14 cup of baked beans through 
> blended with the tang of fresh a masher and mix thoroughly 
: ground spices—blended so with 44 cup of Blue Label 
/, smoothly that all the delicate Ketchup. Add chopped celery 
ils, tomato taste is retained. and green pepper or pickles. 
sone Only in Blue Label Ketchup AN APPETIZING CANAPE: 
ie can you get this perfect blend Spread thin rounds of bread 
request of tomato and spices. thickly with Blue Label | 
; . Ketchup, place on a bakin 
Plain foods need this sheet os bake in a hot fer 


added savoriness 
Menus grow monotonous even 


in well ordered homes. A dash of Blue Label Ketchup 
a.‘ied here and there, in the kitchen or on the table at 
mealtime, will brighten up the whole meal. ; : 
Pour a little in the pan before a roast goes into the Mail the coupon for fifty recipes 
oven. You'll be surprised at the difference it makes. Add || BROCE GTOMEE | Send ten cents for a trial size bottle of Blue Label 
cash to gravy or soup. Top a salad with its appetizing Mm KETCHUP | Ketchup and our new recipe book—“Fifty Ways to 
‘omato redness. Scrambled eggs or omelets are By Cs! Kor Use Tomato Flavor.” 


five minutes. On each slice 
place a slice of tomato and a 
slice of cucumber. Top with a spoonful of mayonnaise 
thinned with whipped cream, and a small stuffed olive. 





| SSS A | 














CURTICE BROTHERS COMPANY | 
Dept. 32, Rochester, N.Y. | 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a trial bottle of Blue I 


[ 
l 
| 
Label Ketchup and your new book of 50 recipes. I | 
| enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. 

| 

| 
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akes up your appetite 














Chili Sauce. seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeee ceeseseseeseseserseees 
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“You llenjoy her delight 
a 

Watch your little girl when she first 
takes the genuine Bye-Lo Baby in her 
arms. It seems so real that she will play 
for hours with it. Grace Storey Putnam, 
the artist, studied tiny babies for years to 
design this adorably life-like doll, with 
the delightful, tender charm of a real 
three-day-old baby. 

Be sure to get the genuine. Look for the 
Bye-Lo Baby’s birthmark—thesculptor’s name, 
Grace Storey Putnam, imprinted on the back of 
the neck and her signature on the identification 
tag. 

At leading toy and department stores. Nine 
sizes, 9 to 20 inches high. It sleeps and cries, 
too. If not at your dealers, write our Dept. 16A 
and we will tell you where to get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine ‘‘K and K"" Bye-Lo Baby 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


111-119 East 16th St., 
New York City 







This label and 
button are at- 
tached to every 
genuine Bye-Lo 


C\y ae Doll. 
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Ask for Century 
Edition 
You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 
C= TURY gives you the world’s best 
music, beautifully printed on the 
best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in 
the Century catalogue all 15c (20c in 
Canada)—masterpieces like ‘“‘Barca- 
rolle,”’ “Evening Star,” “Il Trovatore,”’ 
“Poet and Peasant,” etc.—all certified 
to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 


Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Century’s low price is only possible be- 
cause of his small profit. Complete catalogue 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively—because they know it is all 
that good music can be— —— 
yet its price is but Il5c a 
copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 
CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 
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Campbell’s Automatic ‘‘RAPID”’ 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range cae 























Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
i book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
at will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 
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“Yes, if you wish.” 

Again there was no hesitation in her 
mind. He needed her. She felt it, and 
with it a strange glow of satisfaction. He 
didn’t seem like an old man to her any 
more; he seemed like a stumbling, lost, 
pitiful child, bruised and helpless. It was 
absurd; she mocked herself for harboring 
such a wild idea, but the thought re- 
mained. 

They ate together slowly, almost in si- 
lence. During dinner the telephone rang. 

“Will you answer 
it?’’ Enoch asked of 
Edith. ‘‘If it’s Barker 
tell him I can’t see him 
today. The business can 
wait. Ask him, please, 
to come to see me in the 
morning.” 

When the meal was 





she had walked through a certain street 
with him, where he had a horse and car- 
riage tied, and that they had driven away 
together. The man was Homer Milburn, 
as vile a creature as ever walked the earth, 
a fellow who wasn’t allowed in decent 
homes! She had gone with him!” 

“Oh, that was awful!” cried Edith 
breathlessly. ‘‘Could it be—isn’t there 
such a thing as hypnotism, Mr. Garbutt? 
Perhaps ee 

‘There is such a thing as hypnotism,” he 
replied, with a quivering mouth, “‘but 
only those are hypnotized who wish to be. 
No; the years have 
passed, and I see it now. 
He was a romantic fig- 
ure, this Milburn. He 
was handsome, I sup- 
pose. He had a dashing 
manner with him which 
was pleasing to women. 
And he hated me.” 








over, Enoch sat for some 
time contemplatively. 
Then he said slowly: ‘“‘This was a good 
many years ago. I’m going back near the 
beginning. My mother died when I was 
three years old. My father died when I 
was twenty-two. He was a severe man, 
but he was always just to me, and I loved 
him. 

“I wanted to be alawyer. I didn’t care 
for business. Strange, isn’t it? I, who 
have been a successful business man from 
the very beginning. 

‘“Well, you see the fruits of my success. 
Much good I’ve taken fromit. But at that 
time I was keen and eager, and I had my 
share of vanity. But the young women 
didn’t seem to care for me. That hurt me. 
I suppose that’s why I first became inter- 
ested in the girl whose picture you saw. 
She was the only one who seemed to like 
my company. She was the daughter of 
a minister here—very poor people, for he 
had nothing but his small salary.” 


‘‘CHE was the sweetest-souled woman in 

my world. I think shedidn’t know how 
to be angry, or sullen, or subtle, or anything 
but her sweet self. My father did not like 
Henry Keeley, Georgia’s father; and when 
he saw that I was courting the girl he was 
a good deal disturbed. I suppose his op- 
position helped at first to strengthen my 
determination to marry Georgia. Well, we 
became engaged at last. I was twenty- 
three then. Already I was able with my 
own money to build this house. 

‘I’ve often wondered—and I’ve had a 
good many years to wonder—whether I 
was really deeply in love with Georgia 
when I asked her to be my wife or whether 
her kindness to me had melted me. But 
once I really came to know her after we 
were engaged, there was no question 
about it. 

“T loved her. She must have known 
how much I loved her. But—no; she did 
not really love me. She didn’t mean to 
deceive me, I am sure. No doubt she 
cared for me somewhat. But I did not 
fill her heart. So far as I knew, she did 
not see any other men after we were en- 
gaged. Yet—it all came to an end sud- 
denly .. .” 

“‘She married Delos Milburn’s father,”’ 
said Edith softly, as though to say for the 
man what he found it too cruel to utter. 


“TF SHE had married him in the ordinary 

way, if she had told me she did not 
care for me,”’ the old man suddenly cried 
bitterly, ‘‘it would have hurt me, but it 
would have been fair. Wait! I mustn’t 
blame her. The fault must have been in 
me. We were to have been married the 
first week in June. On the Sunday before 
we were to be married I was to see her in 
the afternoon. When I called, her father 
and mother were looking for her every- 
where. She had not come home from 
church. They thought I must know where 
she was. But she was gone. 

“We went about wildly, making inquir- 
ies, guessing all sorts of things the rest of 
that afternoon; and finally we learned 
that she had been seen talking with a 
man on her way home from church; that 


““You knew him 
then?” 

“We were in school together. We hated 
each other instinctively from the first. He 
had boasted that I should never marry 
Georgia Keeley; I heard that afterward. 
She lived to curse the day she was en- 
snared by him. He ill used her. He did 
not live long afterward. I—I think I 
would have married her—I am not sure— 
even after he was killed; but she would 
never see me.”’ 


UDDENLY Enoch blazed out in ham- 
mering tones: “And they stood in this 
very room, Homer Milburn’s son and your 
father, Thomas Quint, years afterward, 
and they mocked me and hectored me and 
gloated over me for being without friends 
and without children.” 

“No, not my father!’ 
Quint, trembling. 

“Yes, your father—and Delos Mil- 
burn.” But the flash of passion passed 
quickly, and Enoch lowered his voice. 
“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt you 
again. Perhaps they were no more to 
blame than I. I'll try to tell you what 
happened long before. Homer Milburn’s 
boy went to work for me after his father 
and mother were both gone. I tried to be 
fair with him, though I couldn’t bear to 
see his face. Some trifle happened—my 
workmen sent Milburn to talk with me 
about wages, I think; and when I looked 
into Delos Milburn’s face, I saw—not 
the likeness to his mother that you saw 
in the picture upstairs, but a certain 
smug, airy satisfaction that was like his 
father. I couldn’t bear it. I told him 
to go. Your father bolstered him up, said 
he would go too. Well, he had his way. 
They went together.” 

“But father has told me that you turned 
them out one terrible day in winter.” 


cried Edith 


“TT IS true. I turned them out. Fool! 
I wanted to ruin them both, to crush 
them. I might have known that this was 
not the way. You cannot crush a man by 
making him struggle. Every day of strug- 
gle makes him stronger. Milburn and your 
father went away and prospered—in their 
degree. No man can do more than that. 
“It made me angry. I was defeated. 
But I shrugged my shoulders. It might 
have ended there. But neither Milburn 
nor Quint would have it so. Year after 
year they insulted me with letters. Never 
a March passed but they boasted of their 
success. That was not so bad. I never 
envied any man a success which he had 
earned. But they gloried in my loneliness, 
and they taunted me with my unhappi- 
ness. Even so, I made no move against 
them. 

“But they went too far. They came and 
bullied me in this very room and when 
they went away they left this crowning in- 
sult behind. Look at it.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket 
and laid it in Edith’s hand. In the enve- 
lope was something round and hard. 

“Look inside,” Enoch commanded. 
“It’s a gold piece. ‘Worship This. It is 


(Continued on Page 244) 





















BOBBYS, PINS 
BOB- BEHAVE! 


Bobbed hair must behave when 
held by Bobbie Pins. They can’t 
slip—they stay put—won’t tear 
the hair because the ends meet. 


Black and Bronze... .2 for 15¢ 
Gold and Silver. .....2 for 25¢ 











Sold everywhere—For your pro- 
tection—the copyrighted name is 
on the card; the basic principle 
patented. Avoid imitations, 


MARCUS-LESOINE INC. 
130 Turk Street, San Francisco 


BOBBIE PIN§ 


Feazp your bob at cts best” 


$$, 


















quickly made 


There’s no gift problem when you 
have Thayer & Chandler’s Year. 
book to tell you of the newest 
ideas — attractive bookshelves, 
trays, tables, screens, boxes; Roman- 
clay novelties; colorful glass; book 
endsanddoorstops; paintedscarfs, 
curtains, table runners; parchmentshades; 
gay lacquered china—all sosimpletomake 
with the complete directions, and with 
materials and designs furnished. 
And there’s a new, revised, enlarged, 132- 
page, up-to-the-minute Instruction Book 
which tells just how to decorate wood, 
china, glass, iron, fabrics and parchment 
—howtodoiteasily, skillfully and quickly. 
Regularly $1.00. Order now at 50c—just 
half price! 
The new 1927 Yearbook, 96 pages profusely 
illustrated, tells all about the most 
> charmingthings—and at such lowprices! 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; In- 
struction Book only 50c. 


Thayer & Chandler 
913 Van Dept. 23 

Buren St., : 
Chicago 
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A Generous Lemon Reamer 


Made of heat resisting glass, hand decorated. You 
can think of a dozen friends who wou! appreciate 
this gift. Useful in extracting orange juice for break 
fast or in preparing fruits for iced drinks. A suitable 
bridge prize of interest to men and wom 1 00 
en. Safe delivery. No. 5204—Postpaid $ e 


CHOOSE FROM 1000 GIFT 


Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It will a 
solve your gift problems. New ideas in 
Gifts for all your family and friends. \ 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP “~~ 
Dept. 88 Pawtucket, R.! 
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and practical preparation for nurs! 
obtainable outside the hosp! 


More than 30,000 students have & 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Wee i. 
The ideal study for all wome® © 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after par 
months’ trial. Write for catalog qf 
Ke pages from course. Minimumas® 
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315 Main Street 
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Dairy Product 


THE ice cream you buy so 
conveniently today contains 
only pure dairy products and 
the same wholesome ingredi- 
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sifts ents you would use yourself. 
le The more of it you give your 
1en you boys and girls, the more real 
’s Year- +c > , are oivi 
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helves, them, for ice cream is milk 
Roman- : : 
s; book and cream, made into a deli- 
“wre cious food that everybody 
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ae ‘i carbohydrates and proteins, 
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— life and health and growth— 
50c—just * 

they are all in ice cream. 
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most cleanliness and purity 
are assured. 
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Look for this emblem! 
Through it, the Research 
Council of the Ice Cream In- 
dustry and its associate mem- 
bers, assure you of pure and 
wholesome ice cream. 
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—You want 
a tiled kitchen. 
You wantto 
know the cost. 


Your local Tiling Con- 
tractor will tell you 
Phone him for sug- 
gestions and prices. 


cA kitchen to be 


She invested only $200 to $300 in hav- 
ing her kitchen Tiled. That was the 
one way to make it modern; the one 
way to make it as beautiful and enjoy- 
able as any room in the house. 

Now it is so easy to keep the kitchen 
clean—so nice to work in—and she’ll 
find that the Tile will last as long as 
she lives there. 


After tiling contractors had shown her 


proud of 


how she could well afford Association 
Tiles even in a home costing around 
$8,000, she insisted on having them. 
She has the added satisfaction of know- 
ing that the house is worth more money, 
because tilework adds two to three 
times its cost to the real estate value 
of any house. 


A booklet on Beautiful Association 
Tiles will be sent to you free, on request. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1029 Seventh Avenue 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


<= ASSOCIATION TILES 
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ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N J 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N.J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 

OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO , Old Bridge, N. J. 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N.Y. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 








SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. Engraved cards exclu- 
sively; best value in design, quality and price. Customer's 
name printed or engraved. Good commission. No money 
needed. Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. No 
replies considered after Nov. 20, or outside of U. S. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box 176-H, Riverton, N. J. 










. 3 ee in Home Cooking! 


just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
making, candy-making give big 







Write today for illus. free booklet, “ 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 


rofits. 
a How to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 

Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Cooking for 
n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 




















Could You Use 
Extra Cash 


Now? 


IGHT now, with Christmas just around the corner, 
with winter clothes and coal to be bought—couldn’t 
you use an extra $25.00 or $50.00? You can readily earn 
this much and more acting as our subscription repre- 
sentative for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 


Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. No experience 


























Above 
Since 1923, Miss 


or capital necessary. Your cash earnings can begin as oe lglg a 
soon as our spare time offer reaches you. So send the ada, has made mon- 


coupon today. 


ey for fall clothes 
in this easy way. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


603 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I’d like the same chance to make money. Without promising any- 


thing, please send me full details of your cash offer. 


MNS oo bss 5s Svtbicsa kta catnstbcebastssebeeesadind steak 


Street 


a .. Age 





Why 
Not 
You? 





$20.40 last Novem- 
ber, $37.80 in Decem- 
ber—that’s how much 
Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Cope, of Washington, 
made just im spare hours. 
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your God.’ It was a lie. I have never 
worshiped money. But that envelope was 
a childish trifle compared with what the 
son of Homer Milburn spat upon me in 
his venom. ‘What have you got, Gar- 
butt?’ he flung at me. ‘An empty house. 
We’ve got families, and good children. 
Hanged if we don’t owe everything to 
you, Garbutt.’ 

“It was true. I had created their very 
happiness for them, thinking to crush 
them. But I caught them napping.”’ The 
gleam of satisfaction which shot from 
Enoch’s eyes as he said this made Edith 
shiver. “If you want to ruin your enemy, 
don’t take away his money, his friends, 
his family. That is not the way. Give 


him money, more money, money which 
he hasn’t earned, luxury he is not accus- 
tomed to—fill his pockets with gold and 
So I 


his brain with empty ambitions. 
told myself, and I- was 
right.” 

“‘But in that case,” 
asked Edith faintly, 
‘‘why didn’t you do the 
same to my father?”’ 


HAT was my first 

thought — raise 
them up together and 
let them fall. But they 
had boasted of their 
friendship to me, and I 
had answered them pas- 
sionately that they had 
no real friendship for 
each other. I think it 
was proved.” 

Edith Quint looked into the old man’s 
eyes wonderingly. He was still struggling 
between the impetus of his old hate and 
some newer feeling which had come upon 
him. 

He threw himself back in his chair, sigh- 
ing deeply. ‘‘The trouble is,’”’ he went on 
slowly, “‘there is no such thing as a com- 
plete revenge. You cannot destroy oth- 
ers without destroying yourself. It is 
strange — strange.’”’ He sighed again. 
“Well, that’s the story—dismal enough, 
but somehow I’m glad totellit to you. If 
you will stay with me, Edith Quint, you 
shall be my architect. I mean to build 
again—on a different plan. You must 
help me. Where I have been unfair you 
must aid me to repair the wrong. Ihave 
gone too far alone.”’ 


XXI 


NE night the Milburns stood at the 

door of the Quint home. Several of 
the rooms were lighted, so they knew the 
Quints were within, but it required all 
Del’s courage to push the bell button. 
Then it seemed an age before the door 
opened and they faced Sadie Quint. 

For a brief space Mrs. Quint stared at 
the visitors. Then she said a little doubt- 
fully: “Well, if it isn’t—is it you, Del? 
And Floss? I—I wasn’t expecting you.” 

The friendly darkness outside hid what- 
ever confusion the Milburns showed at 
those words. There was an awful pause. 
It seemed to both Del and Floss that the 
woman at the door was trying to convey 
the fact that they were not welcome. 

Sadie Quint continued dryly: ‘‘Tom’s 
here. Come in.” 

Tom Quint was comfortably slippered 
and installed in a big easy-chair, reading 
the evening newspaper. He looked up ab- 
stractedly at the visitors when they en- 
tered the room, and it was a long few 
seconds before he jumped up and cried: 
“Why, Del! How are you? And Flossie! 
I’m glad to see you. Gosh, this seems 
like—like old times!”’ 

There was no mistaking Tom’s delight. 
His eyes shone; he fairly danced around 
the Milburns the while he helped them to 
remove their wraps. The excess of friendly 
delight almost caused Delos to break down 
on the spot. 

“‘T’ve got to be at work at ten,’”’ Tom 
explained, ‘“‘but we’ve got plenty of time 
for a visit. Oh, yes, I’m working nights, 
over at the Thornton works. Easy job, 





but not the kind I’d choose, of course. 
And so all-fired lonesome too. Well, well 
well! Who would have thought it?” 

“Tom,”’ began Delos boldly, but with a 
husky voice, “‘you’re surprised to see us, 
You know what happened to us, Tom, 
old man. You know, Sadie. We got 
bumped—bumped hard. But it wasn’t 
only the money we lost. Money don’t 
make you happy. I succeeded in mak ing 
fools of Art and Myrt, too, and now we’ve 
lost them. I messed it up fine. But the 
thing that hit me the hardest was the way 
I treated you, Tom. That was the rotten- 
est thing of all. I want to tell you I’m 
sorry a 

““We’ve had some troubles of our own, 
Del,”’ sniffed Sadie Quint pointedly. 

“I know it,” replied Delos. ‘Hang it 
all, Sadie, I don’t blame you for not being 
too awful glad to see me. 

“IT didn’t say I wasn’t glad to see you. 
I just said you didn’t have a monopoly on 
all the trouble.”’ Her 
voice became sharp. 
“Del, if you’d given 
Tom a little help ——” 

““Oh, it wouldn’t 
have done any good,” 
interrupted Tom Quint. 


ELOS interrupted 

in turn. ‘‘She’s 
right, Tom. IfI hadn’t 
been too wrapped up in 
my own self I might 
have been able to keep 
you from going to the 
wall. But let me tell you 
what I had on my mind 
anyway. We started 
small, Tom, a long time ago, and we worked 
up. You and I ain’t so old that we can’t 
startagain. I’ve been floundering around, 
trying to do something for myself, alone. 
I need you, Tom. ’Pon my soul, I’ve been 
a big fool; but the biggest fool I ever was, 
was when I thought I was the whole firm 
of Milburn and Quint. I didn’t realize 
that you were the safety valve, Tom, the 
feller that kept me going with sympathy, 
the feller that gave me something to 
sell. There’s more to business than just 
salesmanship, Tom. The biggest thing 
business can have is heart. You fur- 
nished that, and I never gave you any 
credit for it.” 

*‘Aw, Del!” gasped Tom Quint, strug- 
gling against the tears. ‘‘Aw, you’re just 
trying—trying ——”’ 

“No, I’m telling you the straight truth, 
Tom. And we want to hook up and go at 
it again. Well, we’re both broke. But 
we’ve got our hands and our hearts left, 
the same as we had the day I was crazy 
enough to take old Garbutt’s money. Wild 
money, it was, Tom. It was like the wild 
parsnips they used to warn us against 
when we was kids—rank poison. It looked 
like mushrooms, Tom, but it was toad- 
stools.” 





O YOU really mean, Del,’”’ asked 
Sadie Quint, with a quivering lip, 
“that you have found Tom was as much 
responsible for the old business as you 
were? If you mean that, Del Milburn, pe 
feel different toward you. Because nob! 
has ever given my Tom his due ——” 
“Oh, if I’d only had sense enough to 
take Edie’s advice—not her advice, !)c- 
cause she was just like you, Tom; she just 
had little suggestions that contained tlie 
wallop in them—the night she asked mc if 
I was going to take on Enoch’s offer — ~” 
Delos suddenly stopped, apprehensive. 
Up to that moment he had forgotten both 
the Quint children, and it suddenly «c- 
curred to him that the last time he had 
heard about Chester the boy was very ‘!!, 
and anything might have happened ‘o 
Edith since he had last seen her, not looi- 
ing very well. Mechanically he looked 
around. Then he added faintly: ‘‘I was 
meaning to ask about the children, Sadie, 
about Edie and Chester. I hope —— 
“Chester is much better; you know he 
was very low. He’s doing very well. He’s 
asleep now of course. But he sits up all 
the afternoon every day. And Edie’s all 
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right. She—she ——” It was Sadie 
Quint who was flustered now. ‘‘She’s been 
awa) from Bridgeton for a long time, you 
knov 

‘Oh, don’t let’s begin hiding things 
from e ach other again,” spoke Tom Quint 
abruptly. “‘Del, the fact is, Edie’s been in 
Ben: sett, working for Enoch Garbutt.”’ 

What? ”’ cried both Delos and Floss in 
one incredulous voice. 

Tom grinned. “T’ll tell you about it 
later —or Edie can tell you herself. Edie’s 
in the house this minute; and sois your boy 
Arthur. I presume they’ve about talked 
themselves out by this time.” 

“Arthur’s here?” breathed Milburn. 
“Te m, is that right?” 

‘You don’t mean Arthur is—here?”’ re- 
pe vated Floss Milburn brokenly. 

‘‘Now, look, Del,” Tom went on 
quickly, “I’m not inquiring about what 
happened, but when Arthur came here, 
two weeks ago, disheartened and almost 
sick, we took him in. He’s been here ever 
since. He was here when Edie came home 
three days ago ——”’ 

‘“‘My goodness, Tom,” cried Del, ““why 
didn’t you let me know he was here? I’ve 
worried to death. I gave the boy a raw 
deal, when he could least stand it, 
too —’’ ’ 

‘He didn’t want me to let you know.” 

‘Where is he?”’ cried Del wildly. “We 
want him to come home. We —— 

‘“‘He’s going up to Bennett to work for 
Enoch Garbutt,”’ said Tom, with sly pleas- 
ure. “Edie’s fixed that up.” 

“T don’t understand ——” 


ETTER tell Edie and Arthur to come 

down,” suggested Tom to his wife. 
“You wouldn’t know Edie, I bet, when 
she comes in. She seems different.”’ 

‘Hello, folks,’ cried a cheery voice, 
even before the young woman entered the 
room. ‘‘Come on, Arthur.” 

“Arthur!” cried Del Milburn, leaping 
forward. 

But even as he had his son’s hands in 
his and had kissed him tenderly, he found 
himself gazing at Edith in surprise. She 
was more attractive than ever. But the 
change was in her eyes. They had always 
had a glint of tenderness, and that re- 
mained; but there was a competence in 
them which was wholly new. 

“It is so good to see you,” was her 
greeting to the Milburns. It was real, it 
was hearty, but there was something in it 
of the dignity of a queen. 

When she heard that Del wanted to 
make another try at partnership with her 
father, Edith nodded approvingly. 

“Of course,” explained Milburn, ‘‘we’ll 
—_ to earn some money first, to start 
with.” 

“Tf we only can!” cried Tom. 

“You can. I can find you the money,” 
was the quiet response. Her father looked 
at her in astonishment; and Delos said: 
“You, Edie? Have you ——” 

‘No, it isn’t any money of mine. I 
aven’t any. But I can find the money 
‘you when you are ready.” 
Next day Edith Quint returned to Ben- 
t. Arthur Milburn followed several 


iays later. XXII 


{ \NE day, about three years after Edith 
\ 7 Quint had first come to the Garbutt 
or, Enoch came home from the Mer- 
c.ants’ and Farmers’ Bank with a step 
“isker than ordinary and a whimsical ex- 
pression in his eyes. During the past year 
the old man had been more active and had 
cmed in better health than for a long 
period before. He had begun to walk a 
ro 00d deal, reverting to his old habit. He 
sisted upon maintaining a fine motor 
car, but he would not step into it himself. 
bic “still bore a conservative grudge against 
automobiles. At the bank and in his fac- 
tories Enoch’s new manner of cheerfulness 
Was noted, discussed and set down to a 
sort of benign softening of the brain. 
Enoch, on entering his house, asked 
for Edith. 
“Edith,” began Enoch when the young 
woman stood before him, “I’ve news for 
aa father has sent a check for the 


last installment of that five thousand dol- 
lars I lent him a long time back.”’ 

She was not so surprised as the old man 
had evidently hoped. ‘‘ You see,” she ex- 
plained, “I had a letter from dad saying 
that he was going to send it. They—he is 
doing very well, he says.”” She had almost 
said that the rejuvenated firm of Milburn 
and Quint were again decently prosperous, 
but she caught herself in time. The name 
Milburn was not mentioned in that house. 
It was embarrassing for both.of them at 
times. Arthur Milburn was working in 
the office of the woolen company. But he 
was known between Enoch and Edith 
merely as “Arthur” or “‘the young man.” 

“He needn’t have hurried about it,” 
growled Enoch mildly. He paused re- 
flectively before he went on: ‘‘I wasn’t so 
keen about his paying it back anyway. I 
was willing to give it to him. It was your 
idea that it should be a loan.” 


KNOW it,” replied the young woman. 

“Don’t you see it was better so? It 
was good of you to let him have the money 
just when he needed it. But it was good 
that he should pay it back too.” 

““You’re a queer girl, Edith,’’ mused 
Garbutt. ‘‘Sometimes I think you’d like 
to be quit of me too.” 

“No, indeed,”’ was the smiling reply; 
“not while you think I earn my wages. I 
couldn’t imagine myself better off or hap- 
pier anywhere, now.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it.” She laughed 
joyously. “‘I never was so happy in my 
life, really. I can run a house, which I al- 
ways wanted to do, and I can dabble in 
business, which I never thought I’d be 
interested in. I’ve just been down to the 
woolen mill with Mr. Barker. He says ——” 

“I don’t care what he says. I don’t 
want to know. I’d thank Barker to leave 
you alone. I won’t have you mixing up in 
these petty details any more. I don’t like 
gg 

“Do you want me to sit and fold my 
hands?” she asked banteringly. 

““No. I don’t know. I don’t know what 
I want. I’m a fool,” he replied, with a 
self-deprecating wryness of mouth. He 
walked slowly to the window of the library 
and looked out. Then he wheeled about 
sharply. ‘“‘They tell me Arthur’s doing 
well these days. He’s taking a course in 
something or other, and studying nights. 
But that wasn’t what I started to say. 
Look at me, young woman. Come, look 
me in the eye.” 

“T can’t. I know what you’re going to 
say,’’ Edith answered, confused, but still 
smiling. 

“Do you still care for Arthur?” 

oi Yes.”’ 

“TI don’t want to harrow up your feel- 
ings, little girl, but—he’s shut of that 
other affair, isn’t he?”’ 

“ S,”> was the answer, very faint; 
“that’s all over with. She’s married 
again. But I’d rather not ——” 

*“You wouldn’t hold that against him, 
would you—if he had fought his way out 
of his foolishness like a man?” Enoch per- 
sisted. ‘‘Did I ever tell you, I would have 
married her in spite of everything if she 
hadn’t hid herself away from me?” 

“Yes, I know. But I’m happy as I am 
for the present, Mr. Garbutt. Some- 
time—if things are as they are—some- 
time. I don’t know.” 

**Well, well, you'll find your own salva- 
tion, I dare say,” said Enoch at last with a 
sigh. “But if I were your age I don’t 
think I should be overprudent. I’ve lost 
a good bit of life by being overcautious. 
Come now, wise young head, tell me 
what’s going to become of all my property 
when I’m dead. It’s a pretty sum—for 
heirs to fight about; but there aren’t any 
heirs. I’m all alone in the world. You al- 
ways have a good suggestion. Perhaps 
you can answer me that.” 

He had opened the subject several 
times before within recent months. 
Clearly it was weighing on his mind. 


(Continued on Page 247) 


Bau soft color 





tones designed espe- 
cially to meet the 
need of delicate col- 
or in the bedroom. 


Your first night’s sleep under a 
Kenwood will be a revelation of 
sleeping comfort. 


Kenwoods are just simply ALL 
pure, fleecy wool—woven and 
finished to give the most luxuri- 
ous comfort—EXTRA warmth 
with an unusual feeling of light 
weight. Make up the bed with a 
Kenwood under the counterpane 
and enjoy this new comfort. 


There are FOURTEEN decora- 
tive colors and patterns. Ends 
are finished with lustrous satin 
ribbon. Colors are from the most 
permanent dyes obtainable. Pre- 


WO 


"ve® Blankets 










WOOL 


shrunk to retain shape and size 
when washed. 


Long, soft, fleecy nap will not easily 
wash or wear away. Constructed to give 
years of wear. Size 72 x 84 for double 
and 60 x 84 for twin beds. 


There’s a NEW Kenwood 


Where serviceability alone is of importance, we 
suggest 72 x 84 Kenwood Style B Blankets which 
sell at about one-third less than the above. Of 
pure wool, warm and long-wearing, but without 
the decorative refinements of Style A. Distin- 
guished by the labels. 


For Christmas Gifts 


You’ll find a variety of delightful suggestions in 
the Kenwood Comfort Catalog, including a Color 
Chart of Kenwood Blankets, Baby Blankets, 
Slumber Throws, Blanket Bath Robes for Men 
and Women and other pure wool items. Sent 
free with name of nearest dealer. 


KENWOOD Products are on sale at Department Stores and Gift Shops 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. L, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Dept. 42-S 


HAVE FUN 
Piss MAKING MONEY 
& Yes you can—anybody can 

a 


make a lot of money right at 
home and what’s more, have real 


fun doing it. We show you how 


r we furnish everything necessary on 


an easy basis. 


COSTS NOTHING to learn about our plan, all 
details are given you free. Write today for beautifully 
illustrated idea book telling all about our methods 
which have made so many women independent. 
Learn how easy it is to make from ten to fifty dol- 
lars per week in the most delightful home work you 
can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Wrile now. It's FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Adrian, Michigan 





Loving Your Child 


Isnt Enough ( | 


Something more than love 
is due a child. And that is the 
right training—training which builds 
sturdy health of body, firmness of mind, 
nobility of character. Now for the first 
time a scientific method in child train- 

ing, based on confidence, shows you in “% 
your own home how to correct cause of disobedi- 
ence, untruthfulness and other dangerous habits which, if 
not properly remedied, lead to serious consequences. New 
method makes punishment unnecessary and is producing 
remarkable results for thousands of parents. Endorsed 
by leading educators. Covers all ages. FREE Book, 
‘““New Methods in Child Training,’’ describes new system. 
Write for your copy now. 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4411 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 


rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
ss **Transylvania’”’ sailing Jan. 29 
23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid—Cordova—Granada), Al- 
giers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


7th Round the World Cruise 
Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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This beautiful Araby 
Wool Wilton Rug is 
No. 206N. Ask your 


dealer to show it to you. 


“She Carpet 


his beloved garden through the sere, 
drab days of Winter. 


a ifwas to conduct the festivities Profit by the wisdom of Chosroes the 
—é his Court in the splendid gardens of First! Bring into your home the gayety 
“& his Summer Palace. When Winter and warmth of color of a Persian garden! 
” “came, killing the tender blooms, he de- Choose now a Mohawk Masterpiece to 
creed that a carpet be wrought; pat- keep fresh through the coming months, 
terned of flowers and fruit and the colors the memory of your flowers and sunny 





of Spring; that he might still gaze upon lawns and growing things. 
Send for this fas 





cinating Colo 
Ask the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, to aid you with ‘Adler which vail vost pe 
free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug plates in colors, to work out for yourself man 
forms for submitting a floor plan of your rooms and a fascinating Color mens ving hg 
Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, sent without charge. Write Mohawk ies and pan Mailed fre: 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City. upon request. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, VY a 
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over-night—' 
never damp, soft 











NNOYING! to have 

your tooth brush 

damp, over-soft—‘‘dead”’ 
—every morning. 

The Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated—dries over-night. 
You’ll find it always firm, 
“live.” And its two tuftsreach 
every part of your teeth. All 
druggists. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 


PEBEC. oO 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 


Reo gy bs Kitten 
\ 4 7, 
| © 




























































































Tooth Brush 
Holder 


See how invitingly he holds 
the little hanger for the 
tooth brush. Children love 
to give daily care to their 
teeth with such a willing 
companion. Beautifully 
decorated and packed in 
Mother Goose box. Any 
number of your little friends 
will be delighted with this 


i 28 '50c 
ONE OF 1000 POHLSON 
GIFTS—at all prices 

> Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It will 


solve your gift problems. New ideas in 
Gifts for all your family and friends. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 88-D PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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COLD 
BEDS 
MEAN 

COLD 





Henderson Foot Warmers —THE REMEDY 
ce a Henderson Foot Warmer to bed with you. Ina few 
ents, you'll be deliciously warm and drowsy—ready for 
est night’s sleep you’ve had in a long time. You need 
lenderson Foot Warmer for the sleeping porch—for 
s carriage—for motor trips. If it saves you from catch- 
ust one cold, it surely is worth many times its low price. 
lin hundreds of hospitals and recommended by doc- 
» because it is the safe way, the satisfactory way, to 
wily hot water heat to the body. 


‘ine: How Mother or Father would appreciate 
| FOR one for Christmas! Order now—put a let- 
' XMAS ter in the mail tonight. Sent prepaid in 

" U.S. $2.75. Dealers—write for special offer. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 121 Victory Road, Dorchester, Massachusetts 
\'ndecorated Grey Iron Castings 


t 








No. 170—Book Ends—5" x 4%" 
Weight 5% Ibs. per pair. $1.25 pair F.O. B. Albany, N.Y. 
A Remittance must accompany order 
sk for our catalog of 180 numbers for homedecoration. 


Albany Foundry Company, Albany, N. Y. 
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“Had you thought, Mr. Garbutt, that 
it mightn’t be a bad thing to share the 
properties with the people here, who have 
helped you create your fortune?”’ 

“Nonsense!” cried Enoch sharply. 
“‘They’ve all been paid for their work, and 
some of them overpaid.” 

“At least,” said Edith bravely, ‘‘it would 
probably be best to leave your money to 
someone who has plenty of money,already, 
and has learned: how to 
spend it.” 

A belated red tinged his 
old cheeks. ‘‘Ha! That’s 
a cruel cut, but I deserve 
it maybe. Well, I hope 
to go on for some years 
yet. I’ve been feeling un- 
usually well lately.” 


NOCH came home 

one afternoon, white 
and trembling. He 
said to Edith: ‘I’m 
not sick. I feel as well 
as can be. But I am 
weak. I’ll lie down a 
while.” 

She had never seen 
him look quite so 
ashen, and she asked 
tremulously :“‘Hadn’t 
I better telephone for 
a doctor, Mr. Gar- 
butt?” 

He scoffed at the notion. ‘I’ve never 
had a doctor but once in my life, and then 
it wasn’t I who called him. That was the 
time I was born. No, no; I'll beall right.” 

But half an hour later Mrs. Waitt came 
in to the little office where Edith was 
working over some accounts and said in a 
whisper: “‘Mr. Garbutt wants to see you, 
miss. He’s bad.”’ Her eyes lighted up 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘He’s not long for this 
world, is my opinion.” 

When Edith entered the old man’s 
room he looked up with a smile, reached 
out and took her hand. ‘‘Edith—my dear 
little girl—I’m so glad you’re here.” 

‘Please let me send for the doctor, Mr. 
Garbutt.”” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I’ll be stronger 
tomorrow morning, or weaker,” he said 
grimly. ‘Anyway, I didn’t expect to live 
forever. No; no doctor. I wish you’d 
telephone for Barker and Drummey. 
Have them bring Galbraith with them.” 

“Galbraith?” 

“You don’t know him. He’s an old 
codger in the mill. He was there before I 
got out of college. It’ll be a great adven- 
ture for Gallie, and will make him feel 
younger and stronger. Barker will be at 
the bank. Tell him to bring up those en- 
velopes marked Aand B. He will know 
what you mean.” 

The three men soon came, and hovered 
about, nervous, silent, apprehensive. 


LD John Galbraith took his employer’s 

hand affectionately and murmured: 
“I’m seven years older than you be, 
Enoch.” He was one of the few men who 
ever called Garbutt by his first name. 

“You're the better man, Gallie,”’ re- 
marked Enoch, smiling. ‘‘You win, I 
think.’’ Then he turned to Harold Barker 
and asked: ‘‘ You have those envelopes? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. Here.” 

Enoch took them and weighed them, 
with a little frown. ‘‘ You all bear witness 
to what I shall say,” he ordered. “‘Edith 
Quint,’ continued Enoch, a little severely, 
“I leave you to make your choice. To- 
night, or tomorrow, or in a few days—it’s 
all the same. These wills are properly ex- 
ecuted and witnessed. You said once, 
Edith, that you thought it well for me to 
leave my estate to those who helped me 
create it—your words, not mine. That is 
one notion. I shall otherwise leave every- 
thing to you—and you may do as you like. 
Which shall it be?” 

“‘Oh, the first way,” she cried without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Tear up that envelope B, Barker,” 
ordered Enoch, with not a trace of emotion, 





in his old, businesslike tone. ‘‘Put the 
other back in the vaults. I’ll be alone with 
her now, if you don’t mind.” 

The men went out, and the two pairs of 
eyes which had looked so curiously at each 
other for nearly three years, striving for 
understanding, met for the last time. 

“You have been a good daughter,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘a good daughter to your par- 
ents, and a good daughter tome. A good 
daughter makes a good wife. And the 
good wife is beyond riches.” 

He said he would ring 
for her if he wanted any- 
thing. 

He wanted nothing. He 
had had enough. In the 
morning he lay with his 
face turned to where the 
sun had risen, and there 
was exactly as much tran- 
quillity and satisfaction 
upon his face as though he 
had lived the most benev- 
olent of lives. 


HERE was something 
so unusual, so logical 
about it all, that except 
for a sense of general 
depression Edith Quint 
proceeded almost me- 
thodically. It was not 
that she did ‘not care. 
Her heart was heavy 
enough. But there was 
much to do, and at once. 
She called up Harold Barker and told 
him Enoch was dead. ‘‘Please come up at 
once.” 

He came, and brought Horace Drum- 
mey with him. 

“It is for you to say what shall be done, 
Miss Quint,’”’ Barker announced at once as 
they met. “‘Drummey and I will be glad 
to carry out your orders.” 

“Orders? You don’t understand. I 
haven’t any orders.” 

The manager looked at the lawyer, and 
the latter nodded. 

Barker went on: ‘‘ You have inherited 
the entire Garbutt estate, except for some 
certain bequests to individuals, Miss 
Quint. I can’t tell you offhand how much 
that means—not less than eight, possibly 
ten millions. We shall carry on as usual, 
so long as you wish us to.” 

“Why, it—it can’t be that way; you 
heard him say yesterday—you tore 
up Tete oe 

“T tore up an empty envelope, Miss 
Quint. There is only one will. That was 
made two years ago almost.” 

“Then why ——”’ 


“7 CAN tell you. It’s one of the few con- 

fidences I ever had from Enoch Gar- 
butt. Stop and think. Can you imaginea 
man like Mr. Garbutt being in any doubt 
about what he wanted to do with his 
money? Orhaving two wills of such differ- 
ent intent, in case anything happened to 
him suddenly? Not he. He couldn’t resist 
the temptation to make sure, at the last 
minute, that you were disinterested. He 
was a peculiar man. Nomatter which you 
chose, it would have been the same. He 
had made up his mind long before.” 

“‘He certainly was a peculiar man,” 
echoed Drummey. 

The house seemed to be resonantly 
quiet after the two men left. Edith stum- 
bled, dazed, up to her room and knelt 
limply beside her bed, putting her head 
down upon her arms. 

Millions—properties—mills—orders— 
millions—a mob of inchoate symbols, 
fragments of ideas, and a responsibility 
vague but overpowering surged in her 
mind. She had expected to be going home 
within a few days. She had been thinking 
lately about Arthur. Now. .. . 

But she was, after all, Edith Quint, and 
the thought of shirking, of temporizing, of 
evasion, could not come to her. She 
prayed with trembling lips: ‘‘O God, 
make me worthy to be given this trust. 
Give me strength, and wisdom, and cour- 


age.” 
THE END 














New Wardrobe 
Overnight! 


Wear all the new shades as quick as 
they come in style. It doesn’t take money— 
just a few cents worth of dye. Get out your 
old, dull or faded garments now—tomorrow 
you'll have a closet full of fashionable 
clothes! 


Perfect: results right over other colors. 
Dye your curtains, hangings, spreads, too. 
Give your: underwear delicate tints. All 
easy, if you use real dye. Use original, 
Diamond dyes. 


FREE now, from your druggist: the Dia- 
mond Dye Cyclopedia; simple directions, 
wonderful suggestions. Ask for actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or _ big, _ illus- 
trated book Color Craft free, if you write 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 10, Burlington, Vt. 


Make it NEW for 15cts! 


FREE LEV EV Eb efeh ofole) Seyi 


» Factory 
a Prices 22%, 




















New FREE book quotes Re-<33~ 
duced Factory Prices. In- | 

troduces sensational 5-Year — 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 4 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combination 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lainenamel heating stoves. Cash 
or easy terms—as low as $3 down, 
$3 monthly. 24hr.shpts. 30day 
free trial, 360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 26 yrs. in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
871 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO MICH. 














The Old Reliable 
Cord-Slide 
WILSON GARTER 


A marvel for comfort. For 
years physicians have ad- 
vised their use. Mothers 
the world over rejoice in 
these beneficial results: 
health, a year or more of 
service, and no torn waists 
or stockings. 

Shoulder style for boys and 
girls 1 to 16 years, white or 
black web, 50c. Give age. 
Women’s sizes, same style, for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 85c. Bust sizes. 

At dealers’ or we send postpaid 
anywhere at price given. So 
why not give your child the 
most healthful garter made? 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


DELIGHTFUL XMAS GIFTS 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
FREE with each Set—Pencil Sharpener & 6-inch Ruler 
















No. 1—Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAM Eengraved in 22 karat Gold. 75cents 
No. 3—Three Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Casewith NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold. 40 cents 













H-Three Assorted lead Pencils, Name in Gold, Holly Box. 25 cents 
No. 6H-Box of Six Pencils 45 cents; No. 12H-Box of Twelve 70 cents 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Prices include Parcel Post--For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 





BALLARD PENCIL Co. ?°R.2422%¥S* 
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Masterpieces of furniture beauty bear the nameplate 


Sometimes, great beauty fills you with anemotion thatisalmost A very few there are who get it. Too many, seeking bargains, 
reverence. The vibrant strains of an organ inspire it. You dig no deeper than surface beauty; and soon comes a day of 
feel it in the presence of a grand sunset. It wells up within disillusionment when their bargain must be replaced. 


you as you view furniture as lovely as this Renaissance group. Those, whose wide first consideration is true quality, gain 


Sunlight and shadows play in the exquisite hand-carving the lasting satisfaction of furniture really fine, actually sav- 
of the real mahogany frames. Regally, the sofa and “ummm ing money in the end. The Karpen nameplate is 
arm chair are covered in brocade damask of pur- their guide. Finding it, they know, too, they have 
ple, distinctively tufted to keep forever in place the found the utmost value possible to give in furniture 
filling of snow-white curled hair. The loose cush- for the living room, library, sun room, and hall. 
bonis Gait eee ei oe ion paw ease from The Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing, (J. N.), 
epths of down. Brocaded silk Velour de Genes on reveals the secrets of choosing furniture. Write for a 
the high back chair accents the charm of the group. free copy. S. Karpen & Bros., 801 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; or 37th and Broadway, New York. 


Almost everyone pays for furniture as fine as this. 





af ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE >> FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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ei home 1S aS 


oung us you 
/ eep it 


ALDSPOTS on the car- 
pet—sandy grit under 
tramping feet has 


ground them out. Dingy 
furniture—smudgy soot has 
dimmed its freshness. A 
w capy,cheerless living room 
wieveryday dirt has aged it. 


But—keepyour homeclean. 
And you can keep it fresh and 
young for years! 


Youcan keep it clean— easily 
—if you use a Premier 
Duplex. Its double action 
gets a// the dirt in half the 
time. The motor-driven 
brush sweeps up litter. It 
loosens cutting grit. And 
then strong suction bags 
litter — soot — grit— every- 
thing! 

And the Premier Duplex 
needs no care. Ball bearings 
in both motor and brush 
relieve you of the task of 
oiling. And they keep the 
cleaner young in efficiency 
through long years of home- 
freshening! 


CPyemier 


rained VACUUM 
CLEANER CO., INC 


Dept. 111 Cleveland, Ohio 


_Manafgreured and distributed 
inCanada by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
Toronto, 

Sold over the entire world, outside 
of the U.S. and Canada by the 
International General Electric 
Co., Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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250 The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


You can select your writing paper from a complete 
showing of the newest Eaton papers now on display 
at your stationer’s. Ask to see Eaton’s Deckle Vellum, 
Eaton’s Ripplemarque, and the other new Eaton 
bapers. All are of Eaton’s Highland Linen quality. 


When, The World 


When the world of Fashion moves Southward to Florida’s sunny beaches, 
it goes equipped with all the smart accessories of its gay, sophisticated life. 

Eaton’s Social Stationery for its correspondence, ‘of course. The 
smart world has chosen these fine writing papers for its own, confident 
that their quality is faultless and their style correct. 

Indeed, Eaton’s Social Stationery faithfully interprets, in charming 
combinations of the newest colors, in novel textures and designs, all the 
subtle vagaries of the Mode. It is designed by artists with unerring style 
sense who have at their command a wealth of authentic information. 
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of Fashions Moves Southward 


Fashion’s every whim is promptly reported and finds ingenious 
expression in Eaton’s Highland Linen and other distinctive Eaton papers. 

Eaton’s Social Stationery includes a wide variety of fascinating papers, 
always smart, always rich in quality, and always adapted to the exact- 
ing American standards of good taste. 


EATON, CRANE @& PIKE COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 


NO. I PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Play things 


ETWEEN us, Althea and I 
B fathomed the workings of 
the set of building material 
for the erection of miniature sky- 
scrapers sent to little Cyrus on 
his birthday by Uncle Abernethy. 
Althea was of no assistance whatever in 
solving the directions accompanying the 
Young America Bridge Building Set, a 
gift to our son from Aunt Emma; but 
hours of intense concentration enabled 
me to construct a bridge of sorts from the 
tiny struts and beams. It bore little re- 
semblance to the picture of the imposing 
structure on the box top, but it satisfied 
little Cyrus. 

Now, however, I am desperate. I can’t 
put the model airplane, sent by Cousin 
James, together so that it will fly, and I 
can’t build the tin windmill at all. I have 
sat up late over the direction books. I 
have debated, puzzled, experimented. 
There is no hope. I can’t understand the 
games fond relatives send to little Cyrus, 
and sooner or later he is going to find it 
out. 

No one of the many authors on parent- 
hood whom Althea and I have perused 
even mentions modern playthings as one 
of the ordeals in child rearing. Noone has 
offered a suggestion as to a father’s course 
when he doesn’t understand the toys rela- 
tives give his offspring. Little Cyrus has 
a lot of relatives, generous relatives. 

In Althea’s and my youth toys were 
dolls or fire engines or lead soldiers. Little 
Cyrus’ relatives do not send him these 
elementary affairs on which even so un- 
mechanical a parent as I might pose as an 
adept. They give him instead miniature 
airships, steam shovels, bridges, houses 
and windmills, all in a complete state of 
dismemberment and all accompanied with 
cryptic directions as to how they should 
be assembled. 

“Daddy,” little Cyrus’ relatives write 
in the closing paragraph of their letters 
accompanying these gifts, ‘‘ will show you 
how to play with this.” 

There was a happy time, not so long 
ago, when in my leisure hours I might sit 
with my son on my knee and read to him 
about the Three Bears to our common 
satisfaction. 

But literature of this sort has lost its 
charm for him. He prefers the instruction 
books that accompany his playthings and 
expects me to follow the Squeersian ex- 
ample and, after reading how to assemble 
. skyscraper or a bridge, to go ahead and 
do it. 

I try desperately. I even cheat little 
Cyrus and study up on the instruction 
books ahead of time. Failure, however, 
stares me in the face now. I simply can’t 
build the windmill. Consequently, within 
the next few days little Cyrus is to dis- 
cover at the age of six that his father is a 
cub and a fathead, instead of waiting an- 
other ten years for the normal time when 
youth finds this out. 

! explain to little Cyrus with a glib lack 
of conviction that probably the airplane 
isn’t meant to fly, anyway, and that, as 
ior the windmill, I have been much too 
usy to finish it. I have been. I have 
“pent most of my spare time studying the 
cirecuions., 

Althea appeared at my door just now. 

“Your son,” said she reproachfully, 
. wants his daddy to come and play with 
Hun. 

“IL can’t,’’ I have replied bitterly. ‘His 
playthings are much too old for me.” 

F. F. VAN DE WATER. 





Small Accounts Solicited 


BEGGAR (pleading): ‘‘Give a starving 
man a nickel fer a cup o’ cawfee, 
please, Mister?” 


- Sorry, but I’ve only got a five-dollar 
Die 


(Affably): ‘Tha’s all right, Mister, I 
got change.” 




















eA Union ‘Poet 


ELL, I’ve joined the poet’s union; 
I’ll no longer be a scab. 
Though you never would suspect it, 
Now I’m in the game of grab. 
I’ve concluded there’s no reason 
I should live on milk and bread, 
When by joining with the union 
I can surely get ahead. 


Everyone is after something, 
Getting hold of what he lacks, 
Notwithstanding that the process 

Pushes up his income tax. 
Everybody wants an income 

That is always on the rise— 
Doesn’t matter if expenses 

Keep on mounting to the skies. 


Though I never save a nickel, 
I shall tread the same old mill: 
Higher income—more expenses— 
But the income gives the thrill. 
So, to make a decent living, 
I must fatten up my purse; 
Have to soak the gentle public 
Higher prices for its verse. 
—BILL TARR. 


The Way of the World 


‘““T NEVER was more surprised in my 
life,” said the little woman. ‘Why, 
Mr. Walloping is a fine-looking man; not 
a bit deformed or misshapen.” 
‘*‘Deformed? Walloping?’”’ was our 
puzzled query. ‘‘What an idea. What- 
ever made you think he was deformed?” 
“His wife,”’ replied the little woman. 
*‘I know she did. I met her at a card 
party only the other afternoon. I just 
can’t be mistaken. She said his arms 
weren’t mates—that one of them was ever 








so much longer than the other; and that 
his shoulders weren’t a bit like any other 
man’s, one being up and the other down; 
quite like a seesaw, she said.”’ 

‘Ah, I begin to see daylight.” 

‘But that wasn’t all. She said he had a 
bump in the small of his back as if it had 
once been broken, only it never was; and 
that one of his hip bones was ever so much 
higher than the other; and that he had 
practically no waist. Why, she even 
started to tell me about his right knee, 
and seemed to be almost in despair about 
it. I felt honestly sorry for her, and said 
so, she was so upset. ‘And tonight when 
I saw Mr. Walloping for the first time, 
there was nothing the matter with him at 
all. What do you suppose made her talk 
so?”’ 

“‘Well,”” we ventured deliberately, 
“‘Walloping has made a lot of money 
the past year or two. He’s a lot richer 
than he used to be.” 

*‘But what,’ asked the little woman, 
“thas that to do with his figure?” 

We smiled. 

“He has to find excuse for going to an 
expensive tailor now,’ we said. ‘‘Didn’t 
Mrs. Walloping lead up to that?” 

‘““Y-yes,” the little woman conceded. 
*‘Come to think of it, I believe she did. 
She said it was perfectly scandal-ous the 
prices her husband had to pay for just the 
most ordinary sack suits, that none but 
the very best tailors could do anything with 
him; and that she did so wish he could 
be fitted ready-made like other men.”’ 

‘*“Walloping wasn’t a bit deformed be- 
fore he cleaned up in Wall Street,” we re- 
called. ‘‘ We used to get our clothes at the 
same store often.” 

“‘T hope some day you’ll be a misshapen 
old thing,”’ said the little woman. 

— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 



































YOUNG WIDOW (reproachfully): ‘‘FOR THE FOURTH TIME, 
MR. SQUIDD, LEMON OR SUGAR?”’ 
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Welcome Home 


ACH night, as I return I see 
her wait 
My coming by the whitewashed 
garden fence; 
Her slim, expectant form is still 
and tense. 
I call her name; she races for the gate 
To meet me. No reproof if I am late; 
My voice, my touch are ample recom- 
pense 
For vigils kept by every aching sense. 
Ihave come home again. How kind is Fate! 


I have come home, and groundless fears 
are laid 
And love unutterable weaves its spell. 
I have come home and who could be afraid 
When one with me is privileged to dwell? 
How precious are the things the kennels 
sell! 
And how inadequate the price I paid! 


Goming Attractions 


HE brisk young proprietor of the Lit- 
tle Gem Motion Picture Palace came 
bounding up the steps of his home. 

“Dinner ready?” he cried. ‘I’m hun- 
gry as a wolf.” 

In the fragment of time known as a 
jiffy he had seated himself at the dining 
table and was spreading a napkin on his 
knee. His wife sat opposite; in her eyes a 
laugh. 

“Any food go with this dinner?’’ asked 
the young man after a brief interval. 

“Presently,” said his wife. ‘But first I 
must tell you of some of the good things 
I’ve planned for the rest of the week. This 
is Tuesday. Tomorrow, Wednesday, we 
shall have lamb chops, creamed potatoes 
and new peas for dinner. For dessert, cot- 
tage pudding with fruit sauce. Thursday’s 
menu will be well worth your while. We 
shall have a sirloin steak with baked pota- 
toes, young cauliflower, endive salad and a 
custard pie. Friday # 

*“What’s the e 

“Wait. Friday an unusually attractive 
dinner will be served at this house, one 
that you cannot possibly afford to miss. 
The features will be broiled Spanish 
mackerel with boiled potatoes, sliced to- 
matoes i 

“Fine, but hang it, Bess, how about to- 
night’s ——”’ 

“Saturday,” said his wife firmly, ‘‘a 
special bill will be offered you in the form 
of a genuine Irish stew, with apple dump- 
ling as an added week-end attraction. 
Next week, our wedding anniversary week, 
will be a gala occasion at this house, a 
week of exceptional offerings. Beginning 
Monday = 

“Bess, I’m not as dull as you think Iam. 
I begin to get you.” 

His wife’s acknowledgment was a little 
nod. 

“Of course you do,” she said. ‘I meant 
that you should. Now you know how folks 
feel at your little old movie theater when 
you feed them up for ten minutes on com- 
ing attractions when they’re hungry for 
the main show. Olga, you may 
serve dinner now.” 
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Youth ‘Proposes 
1826 
AIREST of fair art thou, maiden de- 
lectable; 


Virtuous, modest and fresh as the rose. 
Wouldst thou have me, I am ultra- 


respectable; 
See how my cheek in its innocence 
glows. 
1926 
Phyllis, my flask has the olden-time 
kick to it, 


Phyllis, my cellar is full and replete— 
Baby, my heart has a worshipful tick to it, 
Won’t you be just a wee bit indiscreet ? 
Woman, my heart needs your own heart to 
link it, 






























HE Executive Mansion 

at Richmond, Virginia, 
combines beauty with quiet 
dignity. And the interiors of 
Governor Byrd’s residence are 
furnished in exquisite taste. 
The windows are made a vital 
part of the decorative scheme 
by careful shading with Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths. Every 
shade is mounted on smooth 
running Hartshorn Rollers. 


Proper shading of your own 
windows can add much to the 
charm of your home. The soft, 
delicate tints of Hartshorn 


















The residence of 
Governor 
Harry F. Byrd 
at Richmond, Va. 


Governor Byrd 


lives in this house 


Shade Cloths will harmonize 
with the color scheme of your 
rooms. Mounted on sure-act- 
ing Hartshorn Rollers (the 
standard of excellence since 
1860) they will hang straight 
and unwrinkled. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the new colors in Hartshorn 
Cloths. He will gladly estimate 
on shading your home and you 
will be surprised at the mod- 
erate cost of this in comparison 
with other decorating work. 
Stewart Hartshorn Company, 
250 lifth Avenue, New York. 




































The Dining Room in the Executive XX 
Mansion at Richmond, a brilliant Ne 
example of Colonial interior. es 





A, adds to the charm of this bedroom. 








Careful choice of window shades 


Decorations by Elsie Cobb Wilson, Inc. 


SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Curses, fair damsel, you’ve got me be- 
witched— 
Come on, say “‘Yes’”’ and we'll joyfully 
drink to it, 
Hop in the roadster and get ourselves 
hitched! —ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


It always pays to play a waiting game. 
For example, the last rose of summer gets 
a lot more publicity than the first. 





Help! 


November, 19 


a HY did your radio stop suddenly?” 
“They must have received an SOS 
signal. Someone was going to recite 


Gunga Din.” 


MAN learns by his mistakes, but of 
course, a fellow doesn’t want too much 


of that kind of information. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy, Please sign your name 
- exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least § weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast, Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the December issue be~ 
fore itis ‘sold out.’” We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always use 
Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received. 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YoRK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 
DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON: 30 State Street 
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You never tasted such flavor! 
Whole wheat at its best! 


Bring your briskest appetite 
to breakfast. You'll relish every 
spoonful of this tempting, 
golden feast. Roasted and toasted 
to nut-like deliciousness. Such 
flavor as you never have tasted in 
any other food. That’s why 
children, too, prefer Wheatena 
and enjoy it day after day. Have 


No sore coaxing! : : 
g it for breakfast tomorrow. 


Children love Wheatena 
and never tire of it. Often 
they want second helpings. 
Child health authorities 
tecommend Wheatena for 
children as young as seven 
months because of its 
digestibility and splendid 
whole wheat nourishment. 





Let your family benefit from 
these healthful, whole wheat 
nutriments in Wheatena: Proteins 
for body-building; Carbohydrates 
for energy; Mineral Salts for bone 
and tissue; Bran for safe regula- 
tion; Vitamin B for growth; Vita- 
min E for vital energy—abundant 
in the golden heart of wheat and 
retained for you in Wheatena. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


Open package and 
measure cupful 
of Wheatena. 


Pour Wheatena 

slowly into 6 cups 
“ actively boiling 
. water. Cook three 
minutes. 


On your table in 3 
minutes, at less 
than 2 cents a 


pound. 


FREE... cut out and mail today 


Write for a sample package of Wheatena 
and an illustrated recipe book telling of many 
delicious and economical ways in which 
it may be used. The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Name 





Address.. 
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Look at 
the Menu- 


Almerican cooking -soft 
and creamy—robs the gums 
of the exercise they need 


HEN next you sit down to a meal, notice 

carefully the dishes planned to whet your 
appetite and to appease your hunger. Luscious 
viands, succulent dainties, creamy desserts—all 
so very tempting to the palate. 


And, as your dentist would add, all so very 
harmful to the gums. For our diet of soft, refined 
foods, the dentists have discovered, is the cause 
of most of the gum troubles so rampant today. 


Why soft food is an enemy 
to the health of our gums 


To prepare these dainty eatables that modern 
taste demands, our wives, our cooks and caterers 
have removed the coarse and fibrous elements. 
And that’s what starts trouble for our gums! 


For, through the act of mastication, these 
husks, these peelings, all this roughage that we 
so complacently discard, were meant to stimu- 
late and stir our gums to health—to keep a plen- 
tiful supply of rich, red blood in constant circu- 
lation within their walls. 


But modern gums lead a stagnant life. From 
the food we eat they get no work, no exercise. 
Hence they soften, they weaken and 
slowly lose their tone. ‘‘Pink tooth 
brush”’ is a call for help from over- 
coddled and understimulated gums. 


quickly your gums respond to good care. 


“Doctors and dentists today trace many serious 
bodily ailments to tooth and gum troubles. 
‘\* You should see your dentist regularly and do 
a light massage of the gums with Ipana, as 
this page tells you. Then you will see how 








\, | BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
¢ \ Dept. S-116, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 





Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 











© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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Today, our cooks and chefs prepare a profusion of tasty dishes to delight our palates. But wher- 
ever we go, wherever we dine, our food is soft, creamy, over-refined—lacking in the roughage 


and fibre that was meant to provide the exercise and stimulation which keep our gums in health, 








Our national bad habit of hasty eating, too, 
contributes to the trquble, for it cheats our teeth 
and gums of what little work is left for them by 
this modern diet of ours. 


And there you have, in simple statement, the 
cause of nearly all these ailments of the gums 
that plague so many thousands today. 


How to bring your gums 
back to normal health 


We could not, even if: we would, revert to a 
diet of raw roots and unpeeled fruits. Civiliza- 
tion has settled that almost beyond our control. 


So the dentists turn to massage—massage with 
the brush and massage with the fingers—as the 
most practical means to make up the lack. Both 
methods are good. 


And both are improved when they are per- 
formed with Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana, with 
its content of ziratol, has a most beneficent effect 
upon soft and weakened gum tissue. A prep- 
aration with true hemostatic and antisep- 
tic powers, ziratol is widely used by den- 
tists in their practice. Its presence gives 
Ipana the power to hasten and to improve 
the good"sffects of any gum massage. 


So brush your gums! Brush them lightl 
with Ipana as you brush your teeth! Don't 
begrudge the extra moment or two. If at first 
your gums seem tender to the brush, give them 
a finger massage with Ipana after the regular 
cleaning of the teeth. Many dentists prescribe 
this to their patients as a regular regime for 
keeping the gums in health as well as for restor- 
ing them to their normal tonicity. For they 
know well that the best time to fight gum 
troubles is before they start. 


Give Ipana at least 
a month’s trial 


Of course the ten-day tube will be gladly sent 
you mail the coupon. Your very first brushin 
will convince you that Ipana will keep yo 
teeth as clean and brilliant as you could wis 
And in all likelihood you will find Ipana’ 


flavor a delicious surprise. 


But ten days can only start the good work 
on your gums. So the better plan is to get a full 


size tube at once from your most convenien 


drug store, and brush your teeth and gums wit 
this delicious dentifrice twice a day for a ful 
month. Then you can decide for yourself if yo 
wish to make Ipana your tooth paste for life 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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i. Mae Se. ee 
A Food Service 


Shopping for meat 





For special meals — braising, stewing 
and en casserole cuts 















There is a meat for every meal 
and a cut for every need 


b”” pacrsd delightful meals can now be served 
with the tempting variety of meats every 
market affords! And at what a saving in cost! 
For company meals, of course, there are thick 
slices of Premium Ham to be baked in milk, or 
choice cuts from the top of beef round for sa- 
vory, tender pot roasts. It is for every-day din- 
ners, that especially pleasing and nutritious 
dishes can be made from the less expensive cuts. 


Cut of Beef Round 


More and more often delectable dishes made 
from these moderate-priced meats—beef A la 
mode, roast shoulder of pork, stuffed breast of Thick Slice of Premium Ham 
lamb and many others—are appearing in well- 
planned meals. Cooked in ways like these, which 
bring out their full rich flavor, these meats form 
delicious, economical main dishes. 


For moderate priced meals — braising, stewing and en casserole cuts 


How fascinating shopping for meat becomes 
~ with such a wide variety of good pieces from 
which to choose! No matter where you live, 
your meat market can supply you with any of 
the cuts of meat shown here. Through 400 
branch houses, Swift and Company is constant- 
ly furnishing the American public everywhere 
with good fresh meat foods. 


\ To assist you in getting the greatest enjoy- 
ment from every meat purchase, tested recipes 
\ \ on filing cards and full-color meat charts have 
\ been prepared as a part of Swift Food Service. 
These as well as the menu cards offered below, 
are available upon request. Write for them. 
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U.S. Inspected and Passed 


so) When you buy meats look 
©) for the U. S. inspection 
stamp on the wholesale cuts 


For inexpensive 


Beef Flank Steak 


Beef Shank Cut in Pieces 


z FREE —Dinner menus planned for the cuts shown on this page 
Beef Short Ribs are ready for you, on filing cards to match the meat recipe 
card sets, which are also available. And an additional copy 


of this. chart upon request. Write for them to Beef Knuckle 
Home Economics Dept., Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. - 



















rrival ‘o the 
ARGOSY 


**For I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, 


Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
ARGOSIES of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales.’’ 


. . . Lennyson’s LOCKSLEY HALL 


Ano so her ARGOSY came to port... 
the wonder of the future, her possession 
of today ...A new and stately pattern 
in 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate... 
now on display at the stores of silverware 


merchants everywhere . . . in flatware and 
hollowware . . . knives, forks and spoons, 
with dinner and tea services to match. 


Booklet Y-28 of the ARGOSY designs in flat- 
ware and hollowware will be gladly sent on 
request... Address Dept. E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


-1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SILVERPLATE 


SALESROOMS: INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO Canapa: INTERNATIONAL 
New York, CuicaGo, San Francisco or Canapa, Limitep, Ham 





